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ADVERTISEMENT 



Dr; Adah's elaborate *' Summary of Roman Antiquities" has 
hitherto appeared in an octavo form, and, in consequence of its price, 
has not found its way into many of our classical schools. To remedy 
this inconvenience, the work is now presented in a more portable 
shape, and at little more than one-half of the original price. The 
editor trusts, that in thus rendering this admirable work accessible 
to every schoolboy, he does some service to classical literature. 

The editor has availed himself of several valuable works that have 
appeared since the days of the learned author. Notes of considera- 
ble length will be found from Niebuhr's Roman History, from Hen- 
derson on Ancient Wines, fi*om Blair on Slavery among the Romans, 
and from the works of Professor Anthon of New York. These 
notes in some instances correct the mistakes, and in others sij^ply 
the deficiencies of the original work. 

The numerous references interspersed throughout the text of for- 
mer editions, have been removed to the foot of each page, which 
exhibits the text in a more continuous form. For the benefit of the 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the Latin quota* 
tions. But to classical students, and others, who have occasion to 
consult the work, perhaps the greatest improvement will be found in 
the enlargement of the Indices. The Latin Index now contains 
fully four times more words and phrases than the former one, and 
embraces, it is hoped, bvery word and phrase explained in the 
volume. 

Six Engravings on Steel, and nearly one hundred wood cuts will 
be found intertpersed, which have been copied from Modtfaucon's 
L'Aiitiquit6 Expliqu6e, Sir WiUiam Cell's Pompeii, and other works 
of the highest authority. 

Lastly, in order to direct attention to the most essential topics, 
and to facilitate examination, it is the intention of the editor to pub- 
lish, as soon as possible, a complete set of Quxstions, which will 
considerably abridge the* teacher's labour, and save the studenf s 
time. 

With these additions and alterations, the editor humbly trusts 
that this edition of Adam's Antiquities may be found not altogether 
undeserving of public notice and patronage. 



PREFACE TO nRST EDITION. 



Nothing has more engaged the attention of literary men, since the reyiral of leann 
ing, than to trace, from ancient monnmcnts, the institutions and laws, the religion, 
the manners and customs of the Romans, under the general name of Roman Anti- 
quUUs* This branch of knowledge is not only carious in itself, but absolutely ne- 
cessary for understanding the classics, and for reading with advantage the history of 
that celebrated people. It is particularly requisite f^r such as prosecute the study of 
the civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject have more books been written, and many of them by per- 
sons of distinguisned abilities ; but they are for the most pan too Yokiminous to be 
generally useful. Hence a number of abridgements have been published ) of which 
those of Eennet and Nieuport are esteemed the best. The hitter is, on the whole, 
better adapted than the former to illustrate the classics; but being written in Latin, 
and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for the use of younger students. 
Besides, it contains nothing concerning the laws of the Romans, or the buildings of 
the city, which ^re justly reckoned among the most valuable parts in Kennet. 

On these accounts, near twenty years ago, the compiler of the following pages 
thought of framing from both, chiefly from l^ieuport, a compendiwn for his own use, 
with an intention to print it, if he should meet with no book on the subject to his 
mind. But he soon perceived, that on several important points he could not derive 
from either the satismction he wished. He therefore had recourse to other sources 
of information, and chiefly to the classics themselves. To enumerate the various 
authors he has consulted, would be tedious and useless. It is sufficient to say, that he 
has borrowed with freedom, from all hands, whatever he indged fit for his purpose. 
He has been chiefly indebted to Manutius, Brissonius, and Middleton, on the senate ; 
to Pignorins, on slaves ; to Sigonius, and Qruccbius, Manutius, Huber, Ghravina, 
Merula, and Heineccius, on the assemblies of the people, the rights of citizens, 
the laws and judicial proceedings; to Lipsius, on the magistrates, the art of war, 
shows of the circus, and gladiators ; to Scoaefler, on naval affoirs and carriages ; to 
Ferrarius, on the Roman dress; to Kirchmannus, on funerals ; to Arbuthnot, on 
coins ; to Dickson, on agriculture ; to Donatus, on the city ; to Tumebus, Abraha- 
mus, Rosinus, Salmasius, Hottomannus, Qrevius, and Gronovius, Montfaucon, Pi- 
tiscus, Ernesli, and particularly to Gesner, in difierent parts of the work. 

Afler making considerable progress in this undertakmg, the compiler found the 
execution so difficult, that he would have willinely dropt it, could ne have found 
any thing on the subject to answer his views. Accordinp^ly, when Mr. Lempriere 
did him the favor to communicate his design of publishmg that useful worlc, the 
Classical Dictionary^ he used the freedom to suggest to him the propriety of inter- 
mingling with his plan a description, of Roman Anti<{uities. But bemg informed by 
that gentleman that this was impracticable, and meetmg with no book which joined 
the explanation of words and things together, he resolved to execute his original in- 
tention. It is now above three years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, and making various alterations and 
additions ; partly, also, by a solicitude to receive the remarks of some gentlemen of 
learning and taste, on whose judgment he could rely» who have been so obliging as 
to read over with critical attention, the sheets as they were printed. 

After finishing what relates to the laws and judicial proceedings, the compiler 
proposed publishing that part by itself, with a kind of syllaJbus of the other parts sub- 
joined ; that he might have leisure to reprint, with improvements, a Summary of 
Geography and History, which he composed a few years ago for the use of scholars. 
But after giving an account of the deities and religious rites in his cursory manner, 
and without quoting authorities, he was induced, oy the advice of friends, to relin- 
quish that design, and to postpone other objects, till he should bring the present per- 
formance to a conclusion. Although he has all along studied brevity as much as 
regard to perspicuity would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size than 
at first he imagined. 



PRKFACE. m 

The laboar he has andergone can be coDceired by those only who have been' con- 
versant in sach studies. Bat he will think his pains well bestowed, if his work an- 
swer the end intended — ^to facilitate the acquisition of classical learning. He has 
done every thing ia his power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to give a 
just view of the constitution of the Roman govemment^nd to point out the principal 
causes of the various changes which it underwent. This part, it is hopea, will be 
found calculated to impress on the minds of youth, just sentiments of government in 
general ; by showing, on the one hand, the pernicious effects of aristocratic domina- 
tion -J and, on the other, the still more hurtful consequences of democratic licentious- 
ness, and oligarchic tyrraoy. 

But it is needless to point out what has been attempted in particular parts ; as it 
has been the compiler's great aim, throughout the whole, to convey as much useful 
information as possible within the limiu he has prescribed to himself. Although 
very few things are advanced without classical autnority, yet in so extensive a field, 
and amidst such diversity of opinions, he, no doubt, may have fallen into mistakes. 
These he shall esteem it tne highest favour to have pointed out to him : and he ear- 
nestly entreats the assistance of the encoura^ers of learning to enable nim to render 
his work more useful. He has submitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uni- 
formly met with their approbation. 

It may. perhaps be thought, that in some places he has quoted too many aulhbri- 
ties. But he i.s confident no one will think so, who takes the trouble to examine 
them. This he esteems the most valuable part of the book. It has at least been the 
most laborious. A work of this kind, he imagines, if properly executed, might be 
made to serve as a key to all the classics, and in some degree supersede the use of 
large annotations ^d commentaries on the different authors ; which, when the same 
customs are alluded to, will generally be found to contain little else but a repetition 
of the same things. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure completed what above twenty years 
ago he conceived to be wanting in the common plan of education in this country. 
His first attempt was to connect the study of Latm Grammar with that of English ; 
which was approved of bv some of the nrst literary characters in the kingdom. It 
is sufficient to mention Mr. Harris and Dr. Lowth. He has since contrived, by a 
new and natural arrangement, to .include in the same book a vocabulary, not only of 
the simple and primitive words in the Latin tongue, but also of the most common 
derivatives and compounds, with an explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next 
attempt was to join tne knowledge of ancient and modem geography, and the princi- 
ples, of history, with the study of the classics. And now he has endeavoured to ex- 
plain difficult words and phrases in the Roman authors, from the customs to which 
they refer. How far he nas succeeded in the execution he must leave others to 
ja4ge. He can onljr say, that what he has written has proceeded from the purest de- 
sire to^Tomoie the improvement of jrouth ; and that he should never have tnought of 
troubling the world with his publications, if he could have found, on any of the sub- 
jects he has treated, a book adapted to his purpose. He has attained his end, if he 
has put it in the power of the teacher to convey instruction with more ease, and in a 
shorter time ; and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, instruction for 
himself. He has laboured long in tne education of youth, and wished to show him- 
self not unworthy of the confidence reposed in him by the public. His chief en- 
joyment in life has arisen from the acquisition and communication of useful knowl- 
eoge; and he can truly say with Seneca, " Si cum hac exceptione detur sapientia, ut 
illam inclusam teneam, nee enunciem, rejiciam," Ep. 6. 

JSdinbwgk, AprU, 1791. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 



The Compiler has felt much satisfaction from the favourable reception 
his performance has met with. He has, in particular, been highly grati- 
fied by the approbation of several of the masters of the great schools in 
England, and of the professors in the universities of both kingdoms. 
The obliging communications he has received from them, and from other 
gentlemen of the first character for classical learning, he will ever re- 
member with gratitude. Stimulated by such encouragement, he has ex- 
erted his utmost industry to improve this edition. The numerous facts 
and authorities he has added will show the pains he has bestowed. The 
index of Latin words and phrases is considerably enlarged ; and an index 
of proper names and things is subjoined ; for suggesting the utility of which, 
he is indebted to the authors of the Analytical Review. 

There are several branches of his subject which still remain to be dis- 
cussed ; and in those he has treated of, he has been obliged to suppress 
many particulars for fear of swelling his book to too great a size. It has 
therefore been suggested to him, that to render this work more generally 
useful, it ought to be printed in two different forms : in a smaller size 
for the use of schools ; and in a larger form, with additional observations 
and plates, for the use of more advanced students. This, if he find it 
agreeable to the public, he will endeavour to execute to the best of his 
ability ; but it must be a work of time ; and he is now obliged to direct 
his attention to other objects, which he considers of no less importance. 

As several of the classics, both Greek and Latin, are difierently di- 
vided by dififerent editors, it will be proper to mention what editions of 
these have been followed in the quotations : Csesar, by Clarke, or in usum 
Delphini : Pliny, by Brotier ; Quinctilian and the writers on husbandry, 
by Gesner ; Petronius Arbiter, by Burmannus ; Dionysius of Halicamas- 
sus, by Reiske ; Plutarch's Morals, by Xylander ; and Dio Cassius, by 
Reimarus. It is needless to mention the editions of such authors as are 
always divided in the same manner. Those not divided into chapters, as 
Appian, Strabo, Plutarch's Lives, &c. are quoted by books and pages. 

Edinburgh, May 21 st, 1792. 
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ib. 


Styli, . . 


361 


Volumen, 


362 


Pugillarea, 


363 


Scrinium and capaa, 


366 


Bolt, or bar, 


370 


Hinge, 


ib. 


Knocker, 


ib. 


Key, 


ib. 


Lampa, 


376 


Plough. 


380 


A^cultural Implementa, 


ib. 


Bi|a 


390 


Triga 


391 


Quadriga, 


ib. 


Trop«a, 


404 



PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS, 



Cces. Caesar ; Gal. de Bello Gallico ; Civ. de 
BeUo Civili ; Afr. de Bello Africano ; Hisp. 
de Bello Hispaniensi. 

Cic. Cicevo ; Or. de Oratore ; Legg. de Legi- 
bus ; Fin. de Finibas ; Top. Topiea ; Off. 
de Officiis ; Tusc. Tascalanas Disputa- 
tiones ; Senec. de Senectute ; Inv. de In- 
▼entione ; Nat. D. de Natura Deorum ; 
Acad. Academica Qavstiones, d&c. 

Colam. Columella. 

Coro. Nep. Cornelias Nepos. 

Dio. Dion Caseins. 

Diony. Dionysins of Halicamassus. 

Eur. Evripides ; Med. Medea. 

Feat. Festus. 

Flor. Florus. 

Gell. Aulua Gellius. 

Herodot. Herodotus. 

Hesych. Hesychius. 

^Hor. Horatius ; Od. Odas ; Epod. Epodi ; Sat. 
Satym ; Ep. Epistoln ; Art. P. de Arte 
Poetica ; Car. Sec. Carmen Seculare. 

Juv. Sat. Juvenalis Satyrs. 

Lactan. Lactantius. 

Lir. Livius. 

Luc. Lucanus. 

Lucr. Lucretius. 

Mart. Martialis. 

Or. Ovidius; Met. Metamorphoses; FMt. 
Fasti ; TrisL Tristia ; Her. Heroides ; 
Pont. Epistoln de Ponto : Art. Am. de Arte 
Amandi ; Rem. Am. de Remedio Amoris. 

Plaut. Plautus ; Amph. Amphitruo ; As. Asi- 
naria ; Aul. Aulularia ; Capt Captiyi ; 
Cure. CurcuUo ; Cas. Caaina; Cist. Cist- 
ellaria ; Kp. Epidicus ; Bacch. Bacchides ; 
Most. Mostelkria ; Men. Menaechmi ; Mil. 
Olor. Miles Gloriosus ; Merc. Meroator ; 



Pseud. Pseudolus ; Poen. Peenalus ; Pers. 
Peisa; Rud. Rudens; Stich. Sticbus; 
Trin. Trinummus ; True. Triuculentus. 

Pliu. Plinius ; Nat. Hist. Naturalis Histoiia ; 
Panes. Panegyricus ; Ep. Epistolse. 

Plut. Plntarcbus. 

Sal. Saliustius ; Cat. Bellum Gatilinarinm ; 
Jug. Bellum Jugurtbinum. 

Sen. Seneca ; Nat. Naturales Questiones ; 
Brev. Vit. de Brevitate Vite; Ep. Epis- 
toln ; Ir. de Ira ; Ben. de Beneficiis ; Here. 
Fur. Hercules Furens ; Tranq. An. de 
Tranquillitate Animi ; Clem, de Clera^tta ; 
ProT. de Procidentia; Vit. Beat, de Vita 
Beata. 

Sut. Statins ; SUt. SilT» ; Theb. Tbebais. 

Strab. Strabo. ^ 

Suet. Suetonius ; Jul. Julius ; Css. Casar : 
Aug. Augustus ; Tib. Tiberius ; Cal. Cali- 
gula ; Claud. Claudius ; Ner. Nero ; Gal. 
Galba; 0th. Otho; Vit. Vitellius; Vesp. 
Vespasian ; Tit. Titus ; Dom. Domitian. 

Tac. Tacitus ; Ann. Annales ; Hist. Historia ; 
Agric. Agricola ; Mor. Ger. de Moribus Ger- 
manorum. 

Ter. Terentiua ; And. Andria ; Eun. Eunu- 
chus ; Heat. Heautontimommenos ; AdeL 
Adelpbi ; Phor. Pbonnio ; Hec. Hecyra. 

Tbeopb. Theophrastus. 

Val. max. Valerius Maximns. 

Varr. Vano ; L. L. de Latina Lingaa ; R. R. 
de Re Rustics. 

Veget. Vegetius. 

Vel. Paterc. Velleius Patercnlus. 

Virg. Virgilius ; JSn. iEneis ; Geo. Georgi- 
ca ; Eel. Eclog». 

Xenoph. Xenophon ; Cyr. Cyropedia ; Anab. 
Anabasis. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



FOUNDATION OF THE CITT, AND DIVINON OF THB PEOPLE. 

Rome was founded by Rofflulus and a colony from Alba Longa, 753 
years, as it is commonly thought, before the birth of Christ. They began 
to build on the 21st day of April, which was called Po/t/ia, from Pales, 
the goddess of shepherds, to whom it was consecrated, and was ever after 
held as a festival.^ See Afp. a, 

Romulus divided the people of Rome into three tribes : and each 
tribe into ten cuRiiB. The number of tribes was afterwards increased by 
degrees to thirty*five. They were divided into country and city tribes.^ 
The number of the curis always remained the same. Each curia an- 
ciently had a chapel or temple for the performance of sacred rites.^ tie 
who presided over one curia was called curio ;^ he who presided over 
them all, curio maximus. 

From each tribe Romulus chose 1000 foot-soldiers, and 100 horse. 
These 3000 foot and 300 horse were called leoio, a legion, because the 
B«>st warlike were chosen.^ Hence one of the thousand which each tribe 
furnished was called miles.® The commander of a tribe was called tri« 
BUNUS, ipvla^og vel r^trvagx^J 

The whole territory of Rome, then ^ety small, w^s also divided into 
three parts, but not equal. One part was allotted for the service of reli- 
gion, and for buildmg temples ; another, for the king% revenue, and the 
uses of the state ; the third and most considerable part was divided into 
thirty portions, to answer to the thirty curis.® 

The people were divided into two ranks,^ patricians and plp.biaks ; 
connected together as patrons and clients.^^ In aflertimes a third order 
was added, namely, the bquites. 

THE SENATE. 

1. institution AND NUMBER OF THB SENATE. 

 

The Senate was instituted by Romulus, to be the perpetual council 
of the republic.^^ It consisted at first only of 100. They, were chosen 

N 

1 dies natalis urtila Ro- Tac. Ann. xlL94. Di- 6Vuro de IM. ir. 10. 9ordin»s. ' 

mm. VeU. Pat» i. 8. Or. ony. U. tt. tiniu ex luiUe, Uld. tz. 10 Diony. ii. 0. 

F. iv. 800. 4 quia Mcre conbat, S. 11 Consilium reipu^Uca 

3 rastica et nibame, Fes. V Dionj. li. 7. Tef . U. 7. senpiternum. Cic. pro 

3 Var. de Lat. l7. tt. 5 Put. la Ron. SDiony. ii.7. Sei. 06. 
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from among the patricians ; three were nominated by each tribe, and three 
by each curia.^ To these ninety-nine Romulus himself added one, to pre- 
side in the senate, and have the care of the city in his absence. The 
senators were called patres, either upon account of their age, or their pa- 
ternal care of the state ; certainly out of respect ;^ and their offspring, pa- 
TRicii.^ After the Sabines were assumed into the city, another hundred 
was chosen from them, by the sufTiages of the curiae.^ But, according to 
Livy, there were only 100 senators at the death of Romulus, and their 
number was increased bv TuUus Hostilius, after the destruction of Alba.^ 
Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, added 100 more, who were 
called PATRES minorum gentium. Those created by Romulus, were 
called PATRES ma jorum gentium,® and their posterity, Patricii Majorum 
Gentium. This number of 300 continued, with small variation, to the 
times of Sylla, who increased it ; but hoj¥ many he added is uncertain. 
It appears there were at least above 400.'' 

In the time of Julius Csesar, the number of senators was increased to 
900, and after his deatb to 1000 ; many worthless persons having been ad- 
mitted into the senate during the civil wars,^ one of whom is called by 
Cicero self-chosen.^ But Augustus reduced the number to 600.^^ 

Such as were chosen into the senate by Brutus, after the expulsion of 
Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those whom that king had slain, 
Were called conscripti, t. e, persons written or enrolled together with the 
old senators, who alone were properly styled Patres, Hence the custom 
of summoning to the senate those who were Patres, and who were Con" 
scripti.^^ Hence, also, the name Patres Conscripti, (sc. et) was afterwards 
usually applied to all the senators. 

2. CHOOSING OF senators. 

Persons were chosen into the senate first by the kings,^^ and after their 
expulsion, by the consuls, and by the military tribunes ; but from the year 
of the city 310, by the censors : at first only from the patricians, but after- 
wards also from the plebeians,^^ chiefly, however, from the equites; 
whence that order was called seminarium senatus,^* 

Some think that the senate was supplied from the annual magistrates, 
chosen by the people, all of whom had, of course, admittance into the 
senate ; but that their senatorial character was not esteemed complete, till 
they were enrolled by the censors at the next Lustrum ; at which time, 
also, the most eminent private citizens were added to Complete the num- 
ber.Js 

After the overthrow at the battle of Cannae, a dictator was created for 
choosing the senate. After the subversion of liberty, the emperors con- 
ferred the dignity of the senator on whom they thought fit. Augustus cre- 
ated three men to choose the senate, and other three to review the equites, 
in place of the censors. ^^ 

He whose name was first entered in the censor *s books, was called prin- . 
CEPs SENATUS, which title used to be given to the person who of those 

1 DloDT. ii. 13. 6 Tac. Ann. xi. 25. 11 ita appellabant in no- 13 Liv. if. 1. SS. v. 19. 

1 Liv. 1. 8. 7 Cic. ad Att. 1. 14. vum senatum lectos. Festus in Prateriti le- 

3 qui patrem ciere pos- 8 Dio. zlili. 47. lii. IB. lAv. 'ii. 1. natores. 
t»ent, i. e. Ingenui. Liv.. 01ecta» ipse a m. Phil. IS Senatua legebatux. 14 Liv. xlii. 61. 

X. 8. Diony. il. 8. Feat. ziii. 13. Lir. xi. 51. vel in sena- 15 Middleton on*Senate. 

4 Dionjr. ii. 47. 10 Snet. AOf. 35. Dio. turn lesebantur, Cic. 16 Liv. xxiii. 82. Suet. 

5 Liv. i. 17. and 30. liv. 14. Cla. 47. Uv. L 8. 30. 35. AQg. 37. Dio. 1 v. 1 3. 
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alive had been censor first,^ but after the year 544, to him whom the cen- 
sors thought most worthy. This dignity, although it conferred no com- 
mand or emolument, was esteemed the very highest and was usually re- 
tained for life.' It is called prtncipatus; and hence afterwards the 
emperor was named Prineeps, which word properly denotes only rank, and 
not power. 

In choosing senators, regard was had not only to their rank, but also 
to their age and fortune. — The age at which one might be chosen a sena- 
tor,^ is not sufHciently ascertained ; although it appears that there was a 
certain age requisite.^ Anciently senators seem to have been men ad- 
vanced in years, as their name imports.^ But in after times the case was 
otherwise. It seems probable, however) that the age required for a sena- 
tor was not below thirty ; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at 
different times, in imitation of the Romans^^^ fbr there is no positive asser- 
tion on this subject in ,the classics. 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the senate was the 
qutestorship, which some have imagined might be enjoyed at twenty-five, 
and consequently that one might then be chosen a senator.'' Others think 
at twenty-seven, in the authority of Polybius, vi. 17, who says, that the 
Romans were obliged to serve ten years in the army before they could 
pretend to any civil magistracy ; and as the military age was seventeen, 
of consequence that one might be made quaestor at twenty*seven. But 
few obtained that office so early ; and Cicero, who often boasts that he 
bad acquired all the honours of the city, without a repulse in any, and * 
each in his proper year,® or as soon as he could pretend to it by law, had 
passed his thirtieth year before he obtained the-qusestorship, which he ad- 
ministered the year following in Sicily. So that the usual age of enjoy- 
ing the quaes tor ship,^ and of course of being chosen a senator, in the time 
of Cicero, seems to have been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoyed the quaestorship, he did not on that 
account become a senator, unless he was chosen into that order by the 
censors.^^ But he had ever after the right of coming into the senate, and 
of giving his opinion on any question.^ ^ About this, however, writers -are 
not agreed. It is at least certain, that there were some offices which gave 
persons a legal title to be chosen into the senate.^' Hence, perhaps, the 
senators are sometimes said to have been chosen by the people.^^ And 
<])icero often in his orations declares*, that he owed his seat in the senate, 
as well as his other honours, to the favour of the people. ^^ Persons also 
procured admission into the senate by military service.^^ 

When Sylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil wars and 
proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the senate about 300 equites, 
he allowed the people to give their vote concerning each of them in an 
assembly by tribes. ^^ But Dionysius says, that Sylla supplied the senate 
with any persons that occuned to Jiim, v. 77. and probably admitted some 
of the lowest rank.^*^ 

1 qui primus censor, ex Sen. 0. Ot. F. ▼. 0S. Bp. ad. Fam. ii. 7. in Verr. tr* 11. pro. 

ils qui Tiverent, fals- Flor. i. 15. IS nmle in senatam led Cluent. 50. 

set. Cic. in Verr. ii. 49. deberent. Liv. zxii. 40. 15 Senatorlnm per mi- 

S Ut. xxTii. 13. xzzir, Plin. Ep. ^. 83. 13 lecti jussa popnli. litiam auspicabantnr 

44. zxxiz. 58. 7 from Dion Cass. 111. SO. Liv. iy.4.Cic. pro Sezt. gradom. Senec. Ep.47. 

3 «tas senatoria. 8 suo anno. 05. So Liv. zziii. 83. 

4j|ic. de Lege Maail. stas qusstoria. 14pofltied. in Senat. I. 10 Appian. de bell. cir. 

frTac. Ann. zv. 38. 10 Gell. ill. 18. He asserts the same Ti. 413. 

5 SalL Cat. 0. Cic. de 11 Cic. in Verr. t. 14. thing in general terms, 17Dlo. zL 03. 
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The Flamen of Jupiter had a seat iit the senate, in right of his office, a 
privilege which none of the other priests enjoyed.^ 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators after they assumed the manlf 
gown, the right of wearing the latus elavuSf and of being present at the 
debates of the senate, that .thus they might become the sooner acquainted 
with public affairs.^ They also had the privilege of wearing the cresent 
on their shoes.^ 

No one could be chosen into the senate who had exercised a low trade, 
or whose father had been a slave :^ but this was not always observed. 
Appius Claudius C»cus first disgraeed^ the senate, by electing into it the 
sons of freed men,^ or the grandsons, according to Suetonius, who says, 
that libertini, in the time of Appius, did not denote those who were freed, 
but their progeny J a distinction which no where occurs in the classics. 
Sex. Aur. Victor calls tho^e chosen by Appius, libertini.^ But nobody 
regarded that election, whatever it was, as valid, and the next consuls 
called the senate in the order of the roll which had been in use before the 
censorship of Appius.^ It appears, however, that freedmen were admitted 
into the senate, at least towards the end of the republic. For Dion Cassius, 
speaking of the censorship of Appius Claudius, and Piso, the father-in- 
law of Caesar, A. U. 704, says that Appius 'excluded not only all freedmen,^^ 
but also many noblemen, and among the rest Sallust the historian,'^ for 
having been engaged in an intrigue with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 
and Mrife of Milo.^^ Caesar admitted into the senate not only his officers, 
'but even his mercenary soldiers, all of whom Augustus removed,'^ at which 
time he was so apprehensive of danger, that when he presided in the se- 
nate, he always wore a coat of mail under his robe, and a sword, with ten 
of the stoutest of his senatorian friends standing round his chair. ^^ 

In the year of Rome 535, a law was made ihaX no senator, or father of 
a senator, should keep a bark above the burden of 300 amphora, or eight 
tons ; fot this was reckoned sufficient to carry their grain from their farms, 
and it seemed below a senator, to reap advantage by merchandise.^^ 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the fortune of a sena- 
tor,^^ and* when it was first fixed does not appear. But in the flourishing 
state of the republic, as we leain from Seutonius, it behoved every sena- 
tor to have at least eight hundred sestertia, ox 800,000 sestertii, which are 
computed to amonnt to between six and seven thousand pounds sterling ; 
not annually, but for their whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 ses- 
terfia, and supplied the deBciency to those who had not that sum.'^ Ci- 
cero also mentions a certain fortune as requisite in a senator.^^ 

Every lustrum, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the senate was re- 
viewed by one of the censors ; and if any one by his behaviour had ren- 
dered himself unworthy of that high rank, or had sunk his fortune below 
that of a senator, his name was passed over by the censor in reading the 
roll of senators ; and thus he was held to be excluded from the senate.^* 
But this, though disgraceful, did not render persons infamous, as when 
they were condemned at a trial ; for the ignominy might be removed by 

1 Liv. zzTii: 8 Cic. Att. 5 Inquinavit vel dafor- 10 i2reXev0e/>oi. xlviii. 32. 111. 25. & 4S. 

iv. 2. mavit. 11 Dio. zl. 63. 14 Suet. Aug. S5. 

t quo celerius reipubli- 6 libertinorum filiis lee- 12 a quo deprehensuB, 15 Liv. xxi. 63. Cic. in 

ce assnoscerent. Saet. tis. Liv. ix. 20. 46. | virgis cesus erat. Cell. Verr. t. 18. 

Aug. 38. 7 Ingenaos ex hie pro- zxU. 1& Serv. in Virg. 16 census. Plin. xir. 1. 

3 Stat. Sylv. v. 2. 28. creetos. Suet. Cla. 24. Mn. vi. 612. Acron, In 17 Saet. Aug. 41. 
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the nert ceuMMs^ or they might obtain offices which again ]»ociired them 
admittaoce into the senate, as was the cause with C. Antonius, who was 
consul with Cicero ;^ and with P. Lentulus, who was pr»tor at the time 
of Catiline's conspiracy.^ Thus also Sallust the historian, that he might 
recover his senatorian dignity, was made preetor by Cssar,^ and afterwards 
governor of Numidia, were he did not act as he wrote,^ but by rapacity 
and extortion accumulated a great fortune, which he left to his grand* 
nephew.^ 

This indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernumerary mem- 
bers, without a formal election, was first granted to magistrates by the 
censors, A. U. 693.* 

There was a list of the senators,^ where all their names were written, 
which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be annually pasted up in 
the senate house, and the name of any senator who had been condemned 
by a judicial sentence, was erased from it.^ 

3. BADOBS AND PBITILSOBS OF SBNATOAS. 

The badges^ of senators were, 1. The Laius ehvus, or Tunica lati- 
elovta, i. e. a tunic or waistcoat with an oblong broad stripe of purple, like 
a ribbon, sewed to it on the fore part. It was broad, to distinguish it from 
that of the equites, who wore a narrow one. 2. Black buskins reaching 
to the middle of the leg, with the letter C in silver on the top of the fool.^^ 
Hence ealceos fmUare, to become a senator.^ ^ 3. A particular place at 
the public spectacles, called obchestra^ next the stage in the theatre, 
and next the arena in the amphitheatre.^^ This was first granted them 
by P. Cornelius Scipio the' elder, in his consulship, A. U. 558. Hence 
Orchestra is put for the senate itself. '^ 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat promiscuously with the 
other citizens, till the emperor Claudius assigned them peculiar seats 
there also.^* 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were offered to Jupiter by th% 
magistrates,^^ the senators had the sole right of feasting publicly in the 
Capitol, dressed in their senatorial robes, and such as were proper to the 
offices which they had borne in the city.^* Wlien Augustus reduced the 
number of the senate, he reserved to those who were excluded, the badge 
of their dress, and the privilege of sitting in the orchestra, and of coming 
to these public entertainments.^'' 

4. ASSBMBLINO Of THE SENATE, AND TIME AND PLACE OF ITS VEETING. 

The senate was assembled^^ at first by the kings, after the expulsion of 
Tarquin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence by the praetors, also , 
by the dictator, master of horse, decemviri, military tribunes, interrex, pre* 
feet of the city, and by the tribunes of the commons, who contd summon. 
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' the senate although the consols were present, and even against their will.^ 
The emperors did not preside in the senate unless when invested with 
consular authority.^ 

The senators were summoned^ anciently by a public officer named via- 
tor, because he called the, senators from the country,* or by a pasLic 
CRIER, when any thing had happened about which the senators were to 
be^ consulted hastily, and without delay ,^ but in latter times by an edict, 
appointing the time and place, and published several days before, not on- 
ly at Rome, but sometimes also in the other cities of Italy .^ The cause 
of assembling it used also to be added.'' 

If any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was punished by a fine 
and distraining his goods,^ unless he had a just excuse. The fine was 
imposed by him who held the senate, and pledges were taken till it was 
paid. But after sixty or sixty-five years of age, senators might attend or 
not as they pleased.^ 

The senate could not be held but in a temple, that is, in a place conse- 
crated by the augurs, that thus their deliberations might be rendered more 
solemn.^** 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate used to be 
held ;^^ two within the city, and the temple of Bellona without it. After- 
wards there were more places, as the temples of Jupiter Stator, Appollo, 
Mars, Vulcan, Tellus ; of Virtue, Faith, Concord, ^c. Also the Curia 
Hostilia, Julia, Octavia, and Pompeia ; which last was shut up after the 
death of Caesar, because he was slain in^t.^^ These curiae were conse- 
crated as temples by the augurs, but not to any particular deity. When 
Hannibal led his army to Rome, the senate was held in the camp of Flac- 
cus the proconsul, betwixt the Porta Collina and Esquilina.^^ When a 
report was brought that an ox had spoken, a thing frequently mentioned 
in ancient authors, the senate was held under the open air.^* 

On two special occasions the senate was always held without the city, in 
the temple of Bellona or of Apollo ; for the reception of foreign ambassadors, 
especially of those who came from enemicfs, whom they did not choose to 
admit into the city ; and to give audience^^ to their own generals, who 
were never allowed to come within the walls while in actual command.^® 

The senate Tnet^'^ at stated times, on the kalends, nones, and ides of 
every month ; unless when the comitia were held. For on those days^^ 
it was not lawful to hold, a senate,^^ nor on unlucky days,^ unless in dan- 
gerous conjunctures, in which case the senate might postpone the comitia.^^ 

An ordinary meeting of the senate was called senatus leoitimus.*'^ 
If an extraordinary senate was given to ambassadors or others for any 
reason whatever, it used to be called indictus or edictus, and then the 
senators were usually summoned by an edict, whereby anciently those 
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Ac. 9 Liv. iii. 38. Cic. Phil, xzziil. 23. 34. zzxir. 

I Cic de. Sen. 10. i. 5. Plin. Ep. I7. 99. 43. zzxtL 39. zlli. 30. 
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were ordered to attend who were patrbs, and who were conscripti,^ but 
afterwards, " those who were senators, and who had a right to deliver 
their opinion in the senate." Qui senatorea, quibusque in senatu senten- 
tiam dicere liceret, ut adessent ; and sometimes, ut adessent frequentes, 

AD VIII. CAL. DECEMBR., &.C? 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there was a quorum.^ 
What that was is uncertain. Before the times of Sylla, it seems to have 
been 100> Under Augustus it was 400, which, however, that emperor 
altered^. If any one wanted to hinder a decree from being passed, and 
suspected there was not a quorum, he said to the magistrate presiding, 
NUMERA SBNATUM, Count the Senate.^ 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the senate should not be 
held oftener than twice a month, on the Kalends and Ides ; and in the 
months 9f September and Octdber, that only a certain nun^ber chosen by 
lot should attend^ This regulation was made under pretext of easing the 
senators, but in reality with a view to diminish their authority, by giving 
them less frequent opportunities of exercising it. Augustus chose a coun- 
cil for himself every six months,^ to consider beforehand what things 
should be laid before a full house.® 

The senate met always of course on the first of January, for the inau- 
guration of the new consula, who entered into their office on that day, and 
then usually there was a crowded house. — He who had ihe fasces presid- 
ed, and consulted the fathers, first, about what pertained to religion,^^ 
about sacrificing to the gods, expiating prodigies, celebrating games, in- 
specting the books of the sibyls, c&c.,^^ next, about human affairs, namely, 
the raising df armies, the management of wars, the provinces, &c. The 
consuls were then said to consult the senate about the republic in gene- 
ral,^^ and not about particular things.^^ The same was the case in danger- 
ous junctures, when the senate was consulted about the safety of the 
republic. ^^ The month of February was commonly devoted to hear em- 
bassies and the demands of the provinces.^^ 

5. MANNER OF HOLDINO AND CONSULTING T&E 8ENATB. 

The magistrate, who was to hold the senate, offered a sacrifice, and 
took the auspices, before he entered the senate-house. If the auspices 
were not favourable, or not rightly takep, the business was deferred to 
another day.*^ 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took his seat, should pay 
his devotions, with an offering of frankincense and wine, at the altar of 
that god in whose temple the senate were assembled, that thus they might 
discharge their duty the more religiously.^^ When the consuls entered 
the senate-house, the senators commonly rose up to do them honour.^^ 

The senate was consulted about every thing pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of the state, except the creation of magistrates, the passing of laws, 
and the determination of war and peace ; all which properly belonged to 

1 Uv. U. I. Festui in Numara. 11 Liv. viii. 8. 15 Cic. ad Fratr. il. t. 

S Cic. et Liv. passim. 7 Saet. Aug. 35. IS de repablica Indefi- IS. adFam. i. 4. Ascon. 

3 nisi senatoram niuno' 8 consilia semestriasor- nite.  in Verr. i. 35. 

rus legitimus adesaet. tiri. 13 de rebus singalis fi- 16 Plio. Pan. 76. Gall. 

4 Liv. xjcdx. 1& Oad frequentem sens- nlte. Aul. Gell. xiv. 7. xiv. 7. Cic.Epist.z. 12.. 

5 Dio. liv. 35. Iv. S. torn, Suet. Aug. 35. 14 de sununa republics, 17 Suet. Aug. 85. 
Cic. Ep. Fam. vlii. 11. 10 de lebos divtnis. t. tota. Cic. passim. 18 Cic. Pis. )9. 
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the whole Roman people. The senate could not determine about the 
rights of Roman citizens without the order of the people.^ 

When a full house was assembled, the magistrate presiding, whether 
consul or prstor, ^c, laid the business before them in a set form ; quod 

BONUM, FAUSTUM, FELIX, FORTUNATUM SIT ; REFERIMUS AD ¥08, PATRESCON* 

scRiPTi. Then, the senators were asked their opinion in this form : dig, 

SP. POSTHUMIi QUID CENSES?^ Or QUID FIERI PLACET? QUID TIBI VIDETUR! 

In asking the opinions of the senators, the same ord^ was not always 
observed ; but usually the princeps senaius was first desired to deliver his 
opinion, unless where there were consuls elect, who were always asked 
first, and then the rest of the senators according to their dignity, consularesy 
pratorii^ mdilitii, trihuniiii^ et quastorii, which is also thought to have been 
their order in ^itting.^ The benches on which the senators sat, were 
probably of a long form, as that mentioned'by Juvenal longa cathedra^ ix. 
52. and distinct from one another, each fit to hold all the senators of a 
particular description ; some of them shorter, as those of the tribunes, 
which seem to have held only a single person.^ The consuls sat in the 
most distinguished place, on their curule chairs.^ 

As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the prstors, tri- 
bunes, &c. elect, seem to have had the same preference before the rest 
of their order. He who held the senate might ask first any one of the 
same order he thought proper, which he did from respect or friendship.* 
Senators were sometimes asked their opinions by private persons.'' 

The consuls used to retain through the whole year the same order 
which they had observed in the beginning of their office. But in later 
times, especially under the emperors, they were asked in what order the 
magistrate -who presided thought proper.^ When they were all asked 
their opinions, they were said perrogari, and the senate to be regularly 
consulted or the affair to be deliberated about, ordine eonsulu^ Augustus 
observed no certain rule in asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
they might be rendered the more attentive.^^ 

Nothing could be laid before the senate against the will of the consuls, 
unless by the tribunes of the people, who might also give their negative^^ 
against any decree, by the solemn word veto ; which was called interced' 
ing,^^ This might also be done by all who had an equal or greater au- 
thority than the. magistrate presiding. If any person interceded, the sen- 
tence of the senate was called sbnatus adctoritas, their judgment or 
opinion, ^3 and not senatus e&nsuUtan or decretum, their command. So 
likewise it was named, if the senate was held at an improper time or 
place,^^ or if all the formalities^^ were not observed, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards confirmed by a for- 
mal decree of the senate.^^ But when no mention is made of intercession 
or informality, auctorilas seruUus is the same with cousultum^'^ They are 
sometimes also joined ; thus, senatus eonsuUi auctoritas^ which was the 
usual inscription of the decrees of the senate, and marked with these ini- 
tial letters, S. C. A.^s 

1 Djony. ii. 14. Liv. 6 Cic. ad Att. xii. 21. in i. 13 Plin. Ep. iz. IS. 14 alieno tempore aut 

xxvl. 8S. Verr. ▼. 14. Cic. pott 9 Liv. zxiz. 18. il. SIS. loco. ' 

S Liv. i. S3, ix. 8. redit. in Senat. 7. Lit. and 29. Plin. Pan. 00. 15 aolemnla. 

S Sal. Cat. 50. Cic. Phil. T. 80. Cell. iv. 10. xir. 10 Suet. Aug. 35. 10 Dio. 1?.| 3. Cic. Ep. 

T. 13. Fam. viii. 4. 7. 11 moram facere. Fam. x. 12. 

4 subsellia. Cic. Cat. 1. 7 multi rdgal>antar, it- 19 Intercedere. 17 Cic. L«ggr II. 15. 
7 Cic. Fam. iii. Suet, que idipaum eonsolibui 13 Cic. Legg. iii. 8. OeU. 18 Cic. 

Claud. 83. invitis. Cic. Fam. f. 3. xiv. 7. Liv. Iv. 57. Cic. 

5 Cic. lb. di Cat. iv. 1. 8 Suet. Jul. 21. Cic. Att. Fam. L 2. viii. 8. 
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The senators delivered their opinion,^ standing ; whence one was said 
io be raised,^ when he was ordered to give his opinion. But when they 
only assented to the opinion of another, they continued sitting.' The 
principal senators might likewise give their opinion about any other thing, 
besides what was proposed, which they thought of advantage to the state, 
and require that the consul would lay it before the senate ; which Taci- 
tus calls, egredi rekUtanem, They were then said censerb referendum de 
aliqua ra, or relationem postulare.^ For no private senator, not even the 
consul-elect, was allowed to propose to the senate any question himself. 
Sometimes the whole house called out for a particular motion.^ And if 
the consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying, se coNsiDERAjts 
VELLE, the other magistrates, who had the right of holding the senate, 
might do it, even against his will, particularly the tribunes of the people.^ 
Hence Augustus was, by a decree of the senate, invested with the power 
of tribune for life, that he might Jay any one thing he pleased before the 
senate every meeting, although he was not consul.^ And the succeeding 
emperors obtained from the senate the right of laying before them one, 
two, or more things at the same meeting ; which was called jus prima^ 
secundiBf tertia, quarts ^ et quintci relationis. In those times the senator 
who gave his opinion first, was called prima sententm senator,^ 

It was not lawful for th A consuls to interrupt those that spoke, although 
they introduced in their speech many things foreign to the subject ; which 
they sometimes did, that they might waste the day in speaking.^ For no 
new reference could be made after the tenth hour, i. e. four o'clock after* 
noon according to our manner of reckoning, nor a decree passed after 
suuset.^^ Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls them 
SCta vbspertina.^^ We read, however, of the senate's being assembled 
at midnight, upon the arrival of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. 
Furius, that he was besieged by the ^qui and Volsci, A. U. 290,^^ and 
of a person haranguing till it was so late that lights were called for.^^ 

Those who grossly abused this right of speaking without interruption, 
were sometimes forced to give over speaking,^^ by the noise and clamor 
of the other senators.^^ Sometimes magistrates, when they made a disa- 
greeable motion, were silenced in this manner.^^ So when a senator 
threw out abusive language against any one, as Catiline did against Cicero 
and others, the whole senate bawled out against him.^'' 

This used also to happen under the emperors. Thus Pliny, speaking 
of himself, after the death of Doniitian, says, Finio, Incipit respondcre Ve- 
jento ; ' nemo patitur ; ohturhatur^ obstrepitur ; adeo quidem ut diceret ; rooo, 
patres c, ne me cooa^tis implorare auxilioh tribunoruh. Et statim 
Murena trihunus^ permitto tibi, vir clarissime, vejento, dicere. Tune 
quoque^ reclamatur,^^ The title of clarissimus was at this time given to 
all the senators, but formerly only to the leading men. 

1 •entaiitiaoi dicebant. 8 Vopisc. et Capitol. referri de inducendo mour raised against 

Stexcitaii. \Av. Iz. 8. ut diem dicendo ezi- scto, i. e. deleodo vel him not permitting ^im 

Cic. ad Attic, i. 13. merent, consuroereot, . expungendo ; ab omni to go on, * I iiope, my 

3 verbo asaentlebantor. v. toUerent. Cic. Verr. senatu reclamatum est. lords,' said he, * you 
Cic. Fam. v. 9. Plio. U. 39. Cic. pro Dora. 4. Ejus will not oblige me to 
Fan. 70. 10 Sen. Tranq. An. c. orationi vehementer ab implore the assistance 

4 Sail. Cat. 90. PIfn. Bp. uit. A. GelLxiv. 7. omnibus reclamatum of the tribunes.' Im- 
vi. 5. Tac. Ann. xiii.40. 11 Phil. lii. 10. est, Id. Fam. i. 3. mediately the tribune 

9 Cic. pro Dom. 87. Sail. IS Diony. ix. 03. so til. 96. 17 obstrepere omnes. Murena cried out, ' you 

Cat. 48. 18 nocte illatis lucernis, Sail. Cat. 31. ' have my leave, most 

e Cic. pro Leg. Manll. Plin. Ep. iv. 0. 18 Ep. ix. 13. " After illustrious Veienlo, to 

19. pro Sezt. 30. Epist. Hperorare. : I had finished, Vejento proceed.' But stUl 

Fam. X. 10. 1ft Cic. ad Att. iv. t. attempted to reply: the clamour was re- 

7 Dio. Itii. SS. 10 Thus, CoBptam est but the general cla* newed." 

4 
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Sometimes the speeches of senators were received with shouts of ap- 
plause. And the most extravagant expressions of approbation were be* 
stowed on the speakers.* 

The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exercised different 
powers in the senate at different times.* When Cato one day, to prevent 
a decree from being passed, attempted to waste the day in speaking, Caesar, 
then consul, ordered him to be led to prison, whereupon the house rose to 
follow him, which made Caesar recall his order.^ 

If any one in delivering his opinion had included several distinct arti- 
cles, some of which might be approved and others rejected, it was usual 
to require that the opinion might be divided, and that each particular 
might be proposed apart; and therefore any senator might say, divide.* 

In matters of very great importance, the senators sometimes delivered 
their opinions upon qath.* • 

Several different questions might be referred to the senate by different 
magistrates in the same meeting.® 

When any magistrate made a motien, he was said verba facere ; re- 

FERRE Vel DEFERRE AD SENATUM, Or CONSULERE SENATUM DE ALIQUA RE; 

and the senators, if they approved of it, relationen accipere.'^ 

When different opinions were delivered, the senators expressed their 
assent, some to one and some to another, vario<!sly, by their looks, nodding 
with their heads, stretching out their hands, &c.^ 

The senators who spoke usually addressed themselves to the whole 
house, by the title of patres conscripti ; sometimes to the consul or per- 
son who presided, sometimes to both.^ They commonly concluded their 
speeches in a certain form : quare ego ita censeo ; or, placet ioitur,. 
&c.^^ Quod c. pansa verba fecit de— db ea re ita censeo ; or qu* 
CUM ita sint ; or quas ob rss, ita censeo.^* Sometimes they used to 
read their opinion,** and a decree of the senate was made according 
to it." 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opinion of any one, 
but thought that something should be added, he said, servilio assentior, 
ET HOC AMPLius CENSEO ; which was called, addere sententicB vel in sen' 
tentiamM 

6. MANNER of MAKING A DECREE OF ^HE SENATE. 

When several different opinions had been offered, and each supported 
by a number of senators, the consul or magistrate presiding might first 
putlo the vote which opinion he pleased,*^ or suppress altogether what he 
disapproved.*® And herein consisted the chief power of the consul in the 
senate. But even this was sometimes contested by the tribunes.*^ 

A decree of the senate was made by a separation*^ of the senators to 

- - * T 

1 Thas, Conaurgenti ad 4 Cic. Fam 1.9. Senec. Clc. Phil. viii. 1. Li7. 15 senteniiam primam 

censendum acclama- £p. 91. Atcoo. In Clc. t1. 15. prpnunciare, at in earn 

turn est, quod solet re- Mil. 6. 10 Sail. Cat. If. 59. disceitsio fieret, Cic. 

sidentlbua, Plin. Ep. \y. 5 jaraU* Lfr. zxvi. 38. 11 Cic. Phil. iii. 15. v. 4. Fam. i. 3. z. 19. 

9. Non fere quisquam xzz. 40. zlii. 91. Tac. Ix. 7. 16 nei^are se pronuncia- 

In senatu full, qui non Ann. )▼. 91. 19 de scripto dicere, Cic. turum, Css. dell. Ci7* 

me complecteretur, Cic. Phil. ril. 1 Liv. Fam. z. 13. LI. 

exoscularetar, certa- zxx. 9^. 13 in sententiam alicu- 17 ante se opportere 

timque laude cumala- 7 Cic. in Pit. IS. Lir. U. jus, vel ita ut iUo cen- disces.sionem facere, 

ret, Id. ix. 13. 89. sebiat. quam consules, Cic. 

9 Cic. Orat iii. 1. 8 Tac. Hist. iy. 4. 14 Cic. Phil. xiii. 91. Fam. i.9. 

8 Cell. iT. 10. Cic. et LIT. pMtlm. Sail. Cat. 91. 18 per discessionem. 
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different parts of the house. He who presided said, " Let those who are 
of such an opinion pass over to that side ; those who think differently, to 
this."^ Hence ire pedibus in sententiam attcujus^ to agree to any one's 
opinion ; and discedere t. tranxire in alia omnia, for eontrarium sentire."^ 
Frequentes ierunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into^ the contrary 
opinion. Frequens senatus in alia omnia tit, diseess^*^ The phrase qdi 
ALIA OMNIA, was used instead of qui non censstis, sc. hoe, from a mo- 
tive of superstition.^ ^ 

Those senators who only voted, but did not speak, or, as some say, who 
had the right of voting but not of speaking, were called pedarii,^ because 
they signified their opinion by their feet, and not by their tongues : or, 
according to others, because not having borne a curule magistracy, they 
went to the senate on foot.^ But, according to Pliny, anciently all the 
senators went to the senate ob foot ; and the privilege of being carried 
tbither in a chariot was never granted to any one but Metellus, who had 
lost his sight in rescuing the Palladium, or image of Pallas, from the tem- 
ple of Vesta when in flames.'' 

He who had first proposed the opinion,^ or who had been the principal 
speaker in favour of it, the consul, or whoever it was,^ passed over first, 
and those who agreed with him followed.^^ Those who differed went to 
a different part of the house ; and into whatever part most of the senators 
went, the consul said of it, " This seems to be ihe majority."^^ Then a 
decree of the senate was made according to their opinion,^' and the names 
of those who had been most keen for the decree, were usually prefixed to 
it, which were called auctoritates perscripla vel prmseripta, because 
they stayed to see the decree made out.^^ Sonatas consuUum ta porscrip- 
tiono est, of that forra^ to that.effect.^^ 

« Anciently the letter T was subscribed, if the tribunes did not give their 
negative ; for at first the tribunes were not admitted into the senate, but 
sat before the senate-house on benches, till the decrees of the senate were 
brought to them for their approbation or rejection. ^^ This, however, was 
the case only for a very short time ; for A. U. 310, we find Canuleius, one 
of their niunber, speaJung in the senate, and Dionysias says they were 
admitted soon after their institution.^^ 

When a decree of the senate was made, without any opinions being 
asked or given, the fathers were said, pedibus ferre sententiam ; and the 
decree was called senatus consultum per discessionem.^^ But when 
the opinions of the senators were asked, it was simply called senatus 
consultum.^® Although it was then also made per discessionem ; and if 
the senate was unanimous, the discessio was said to be made sine ulla 
varietate. If the contrary, in magnia varietate sententiarum.^^ « 

In decreeing a supplication to any general, the opinions of the senators 
were always asked ; hence Cicero blames Antony for omitting this, in the 
case of Lepidus.^^ Before the vote was put,^^ and while the debate was 
going on, the members used to take their seats near that person whose 

1 qui hoc censetis, illuc 7 Hist.' NatJ vlt. 43. t. tar. 17 A. GeU. xiv. 7. Cic. 

transite, qui alia omnia, 45. - ISPlin. Ep.il IS. Ctc. PhU. 111. 9. Saet. Tib. 

In banc partem. 8 qui tententiam aena- Or. iii. 9. SI* 

1 Plin. Ep. viii. 14. tui pmstitiatet, Clc. in II scribando adfoemnt, 18 Cic. in. Pia. 8. 

5 Cic' Fam. i. S. viii. Pin. 33. i. a. aenatua conaoiti 10 Cic. pro Sext. 34. 
13.x. 19. 9 princepa vei anctor conficlenditeateaennt. 90-Phil. iii. 9. 

4 ominia causa. Feat. aententia, Or. Pont. il. 14 Cic. Fam. v. 9. 91 anta diacaaiionain 

9 Feat. A. GeU. iii. 18. 3. 31. 15 Val. Max. 11. 7. ftcUm. 

Cic. ad Att. i. 19, 90. 10 Plin. Ep. U. 11. 10 Lir. tw. 1. Diony. tU. 

6 A. GelL iii. 1& 11 hme para major Tide- 40. 
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opinion they approred, and the opinion of him who was joined by the 
greatest number, was called sententia maxime frequbns.^ 

Sometimes the consul brought frofta home in writing the decree which 
he wished to be passed, and the senate readily agreed to it.^ 

When secrecy was necessary, the clerks and other attendants were 
not admitted ; but what passed was written out by some of the senators.^ 
A decree made in this manner was called tacitum> Some think the 
senatores pedarii were then likewise excluded.^ 

Julius Caesar, when consul, appointed that what was done in the senate^ 
should be published, which also seems to have been done formerly.* But 
this was prohibited by Augustus.'' An account bf their proceedings, how- 
ever, was always made out ; and under the succeeding emperors we find 
some senator chosen for this purpose.^ 

Public registers* were also kept of what -was done in the assemblies of 
the people, and courts of justice ; also of births and funerals, of marria- 
ges and divorces, &c., which served as a fund of infibrmation for histo- 
rians ; hence diurna urbis acta,^® acta populi,^* acta pdblica,** ur- 
bana, usually called by the simple name acta.^' 

Senatus consultum and dbcretum are used promiscuously to denote 
wliat the senate decreed ;^^ but they were also distinguished as a genus 
and species, decretum being sometimes put for a part of the SCtuh, as 
when a province, an honour, or a supplication Vas decreed to any one.^' 
Decretum is likewise applied to others besides the senate ; as decreta 
eonsulum, augurum, pontificum, decurionum^ Cessans, principis, judicis, Slc, 
so likewise consulta, but more rarely ; as, consulta sapientnm, the maxims 
or opinions, consulta belli, determinations, Gracehi.^^ 

In writing a decree of the senate, the time and plac^e were, put first, 
then the names of those who were present at the engrossing of it ; after 
that the motion, with the name of the magistrate who proposed it ; to all 
which was subjoined what the senate decreed. Thus, senatus consflti 

AUCTORITAS, PRIDIB KAL. OCTOB. IN JBDE APOLLINIS, 8CRIBEND0 ADFUE- 
RUNT, L. DOMITItrS, &C. QUOD M. MARCELLU8, COS. VERBA FECIT DE PRO- 
VINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, DB EA RE ITA CENSUIT, V. CENSUERUNT, UTI, &C.*'' 

Hence we read, de ea re senatus consultus ita censuit, decrevit; 
also placers senatui ; senatum velle et jequum censere ; senatum 

EXISTIMARE, ARBITRARI, et JUDICARE ; VTDERI SENATUI.'^ 

If the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at the end ; huic senatus 
coNsuLTo intercessit c. c(euus, c. pansa, trib. pleb. Sometimes the 
tribunes did not actually interpose, but required some time to consider of 
it, and thus the matter was delayed.^^ 

When the senate ordered any thing to be done, these words were com- 
monly added, primo quoque tempore, as soon as possible. When they 
praised the actions of any persons, they decreed, eos recte, atque or- 
DiNE viDERi fecisse, if the contrary, eos contra rempublicam fecisss 

VI DERI.*® 



1 Plin. Ep. Tiii. 14. U. 7 Suet. Aoc. 86. Snet. Tib. v. Plin. Bp- *▼■ 35. vii. 34. 

11. 8 Actis vel comments- vii. 33. 17 Cic. Fam. vtli. & 

9 Cic. Phil. i. 1. riia senatus conficien- IS Id. ix. 15. Clc. Fan. 18 Cic. Uv. Sail. &c. 

3 Cic. pro Sull. 14. dis. Tac. Ann. ▼. 4. xil. 8. Plin. vii. 54. passim. 

4 Capitolin. Oordian. 19. 9 acta, 1. e. tabtUs Tel 14 Cic. Lir. et Sail. pa«- lO Cic. ibid, pro Sext. 94. 
9 from Valer. Max. li. 3. commentarll. sim. so consults et de- 90 Ut. pasnm. 

Diurna Act*. Soet. 10 Tac. Ann. xiii. 31. creta patrum, Hor. 

Jul. 90. Cic. pro Sull. 11 Suet. Jul. 90. 15 Fest. 

14. 19 Tac. Ann. xii. 94. 19 Cic Legf . I. 91 SI. 
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Orders were given to the consols,^ not in an absolute manner, bnt with 
some exception ; si vidbrbtur, si e rbpcblica esse ducbrent, qoud 

COMMODO REIPUBLICJB FIERI POSSET, VT CONSULE8 ALTER, AMBOVE, SI BIS 

▼IDEATUR, AD BBLL'UM PB0FICI8CBRENTDR.' When the coiMuls obeyed 
the orders of the senate, they were said esse vel fore in pat rum potes- 
TATE ; and the senators, when they complied with the desires of the peo- 
ple, esse in populi POTESTATB.3 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the form was, sena- 

TUS CBNSUIT, UT CUM TRIBUNIS A0ERBTUR> 

The decrees of the senate, when written out, were laid up in the trea^ 
sury,^ where also the laws and other writings pertaining to the republic 
were kept. Anciently they were kept by the aediles in the temple of 
Ceres.^ The place where the public records were kept was called ta- 
BULARiuM. The decrees of the senate concerning the honours conferred 
on Caesar were inscribed in golden letters on columns of silver.'' Several 
decrees of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass ; particularly 
that recorded, Li v. xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of the senate, when not carried to the treasury, were 
reckoned invalid.^ Hence it was ordained, under Tiberius, that the de- 
crees of the senate, especially concerning Uie capital punishment of any 
one, should not be carried to the treasury before the tenth day, that the 
emperor, if absent from the city, might have an opportunity of consider- 
ing them, and, if he thought proper, of mitigating them.^ 

Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of the senate were sup- 
pressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls. Cicero accuses Antony 
of forging decrees.^^ 

Decrees of the senate were rarely reversed. While^a question was 
under debate,^^ every one was at freedom to express his dissent \^^ but 
when it was once determined, ^^ it was looked upon as the common con- 
cern of e^ch member to support the opinion of the majority. ^^ 

After every thing was finished, the magistrates presiding dismissed the 
senate by a set form : non amplius vos moramur, p. c. or, nemo vos te- 
net ; nihil vos moramur ; consul, citatis nominibus, et per acta 

DICESSIONB, MITTIT SENATUM.^^ 

7. POWER OF THE SENATE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

The power of the senate was different at different times. Under the 
regal government, the senate deliberated upon such public affairs as the 
king proposed to them ; and the kings were said to act according to their 
counsel,^^ as the consuls did afterwards according to their decree.^'' 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from his predeces- 
sors, of consulting the senate about every thing ; banished or put to death 
the chief men of that order, and chose no others in their room.^^ But this 
king was expelled from the throne for his tyranny, and the regal govern- 
ment abolished, A. U. 243. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to the highest. Every 
« . Ill - 1 1 
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thing was done by its authority. The magistrates were in a manner only 
its ministers ;^ no law could be passed, nor assembly of the people held, 
without their consent.^ But when the patricians began to abuse their 
power, and to exercise cruelties on the plebeians, especially after the 
death of Tarqoin, A. U. 257, the multitude took arms in their own defence, 
made a secession from the city, seized on Mens Sacer, and created tri» 
bunes for themselves, who attacked the authority of the senate, and in 
process of time greatly diminished it by various means ; first, by the intro- 
duction of the comitia tributa, and the exclusion of the patricians from 
them ;^ then, by a law, made by Prstorius, the tribune, that the plebian 
magistrates should be created at the comitia tributa ;^ aAerwards, by a 
law passed at the comitia centuriata, by the consuls* Horatius and Valerius, 
that the laws passed at the comitia tributa should also bind the patricians ;^ 
and lastly, by the law of Publilius the dictator, A. U. 414, and of Moeniua 
the tribune, A. U. 467,^ that before the people gave their votes, the fa- 
thers should authorise whatever the people should determine at the comi- 
tia centuriatiaJ Whereas, formerly, whatever the people ordered was not 
ratified unless the senators confirmed it.^ But the power of the senate 
was most of all abridged by the right of the tribunes to render the decrees 
of the senate of no e^ect by their negative.^ Still, however, the authority 
of the senate continued to be very great ; for as power and majesty pro- 
perly belonged to the people, so did authority, splendour, and dignity to 
the senate. ^^ 

The senatorian order is called by Cicero, *' ordo amplissimns et sanc- 
tissimus ; summum populi Romani, populorumque et gentium omnium ac 
regum consilium :"^^ and the senate-hcmse, " templum sanctitatis, ampli- 
tudinis, mentis consilii publici, caput urbis, ara sociorum, portus omnium 
gentium," &c.^^ Hence, senators in foreign countries were treated with 
the highest respect ;^3 and as they were not allowed to leave Italy with- 
out permission, unless to Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis,^^ when they had 
occasion to travel abroad, they usually obtained the privilege of a free 
legation, as it was usually called,^^ which gave them a right to be treated 
every where with the honours of an ambassador. In the provinces they 
had lictors to attend them ; and if they had any lawsuit there, they might 
require that it should be remitted to Rom^.^^ The advantages of honour 
and respect were the only compensation which senators received for their 
attention to public affairs. ^^ 

Although the supreme p)ower*at Rome belonged to the people, yet they 
seldom enacted any thing without the authority of the senate. In all 
weighty affairs, the method usually observed was, that the senate should 
first deliberate and decree, and then the people order. ^^ But there were 
many things of great importance, which the senate always determined 
itself, unless when they were brought be/bre the people by the interces- 
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sioDs of the tribunes. This right the senate seems to hare had, not 
from any express law, bnt by the custom of their ancestors.^ 

1. The senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of the public 
religion ; so that no new god could be introduced, nor altar erected, nor 
the sibylline books consulted, without their order.^ 2. The senate had 
the direction of the treasury, and distributed the public money at plea- 
sure.^ They appointed stipends to their generals apd officers, and pro- 
visions and clothing to their armies > 3. They settled the provinces, 
which were annually assigned to the consuls and praetors, and when it 
seemed fit they prolonged their command.^ 4. They nominated out of 
their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome,^ and gave to foreign am- 
bassadors what answers they thought proper J 5. They decreed all pub- 
lic thanksgivings for victories obtained ; and conferred the honour of an 
ovation or triumph, with the title of im per a tor, on their victorious gene- 
rals.® 6. They could decree the title of king to any prince whom they 
pleased, and declare any one an enemy by a vote.* 7. They inquired into 
public crimes or treasons, either in Rome or the other parts of Italy, and 
heard and determined all disputes among the allied and dependent cities. ^^ 

8. They exercised a power, not oi^ly of interpreting the laws, but of ab- 
solving men from the. obligation of them, and even of abrogating them.^' 

9. They could postpone the assemblies of the people, and prescribe a 
change of habit to the city in cases of any imminent danger or calamity.^' 

^ But the power of the senate w&s chiefly conspicuous in civil dissensions 
or dangerous tumults within the city, in which that solemn decree used 
to be passed, *' That the consuls should take care that the public should 
receive no harm."^^ By which decree ^n absolute power was granted^ tp 
the consuls, to punish and putUi death whom they pleased, without a trial ; 
to raise forces, and carry on war without the order of the people. ^^ This 
decree was called ultihum of extremum, and "forma SCti uUimae ne- 
cessitatis."'^ By itvthe republic was said to be intrusted to the consuls.'* 
Sometimes the other magistrates wei'e added. '^ Sometimes only one of 
the consuls is named, as in the commotion raised by C. Gracchus, ** ut L. 
Opimius consul videret," Sic. because his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus 
was absent.'® 

Although the decrees of the senate had not properly the force of laws, 
and took place chiefly in those matters which were not provided for by 
the laws ; yet they were understood always to have a binding force, and 
were therefore obeyed by all orders. The consuls themselves were oblig- 
ed to submit to them.'* They could be annulled or cancelled only by 
the senate itself ^^^ Their force, however, in certain things was but tem- 
porary ; and the magistrates sometimes alleged, that they were binding 
but for one year.*' In the last age of the republic, the authority of the 
senate was little regarded by the leading men and their creatures, who, 
by means of bribery, obtained from a corrupted populace what they de- 
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8ired,'in spite of the senate.^ Thus Cssar, by the Vatinian law, obtain- 
ed the province of Cisalpine Gaul and lUyricum, for five years, from the 
people ; and soon after Gallia Coinata or Ulterior, from the senate ; the 
fathers being afraid that, if they refused it, the people would grant hina 
that too.^ But this corruption and contempt of the senate at last termi- 
aated in the total subversion of public liberty. 

Cicero imagined, that in his consulship, he had established the authority 
of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting it with the equestrian order ; thus 
constituting what he calls optima respublica ; and ascribes the ruin of 
the republic to that coalition not being preserved.^ But it was soon after 
broken,^ by the senate refusing to release the equites from a disadvan-- 
tageous contract concerning the Asiatic revenues,^ which gave Cssar» 
when consul, an opportunity of obliging that order, by granting their re- 
quest, as he had formerly obliged the populace by an agrarian law, and 
thus of artfully employing the wealth of the republic to enslave it.^ See 
LBOES JULiiE. The senate and equites had been formerly united,^ and 
were afterwards disjoined from similar motives. See leoss sempronls, 
de judiciis, 

Augustus, when he become master of the empire, retained the forms of 
the ancient republic, and the same names of the magistrates ; but left no- 
thing of the ancient virtue and liberty.^ While he pretended always to 
act by the authority of the senate, he artfully drew every thing to himself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by transferring 
the right of creating magistrates and enacting laws from the comitia to the 
senate.^ In consequence of which, the decrees of the senate obtained the 
force of laws, and were more frequently published. But this was only a 
shadow of power. For the senators in giving their opinions depended en- 
tirely on the will of the prince ; and it was necessary that their decrees 
should be confirmed by him. An oration of the emperor was usually pre- 
fixed to them, which was^iot always delivered by himself, but was usually- 
read by one of the quaestors, who Were called candidati.^^ Hence what 
was appointed by the decrees of the senate was said to be aratione prin'^ 
cipis cauium ; and these orations are sometimes put for the decrees of the 
senate. To such a height did the flattery of the senators proceed, that 
they used to receive these speeches with loud acclamations, and never 
failed to assent to them ; which they commonly did by crying out omnes, 

OMNBS.^^ 

The messages of the emperors to the senate were called epistola or 
LiBELLi ; because they were folded in the form of a letter or little book. 
J. Caesar is said to have first introduced these libelli^ which afterwards 
came to be used almost on every occasion. ^^ 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate^^ was only ob- 
served till the Romans became habituated to slavery. After this, the em- 
perors gradually began to order what they thought proper, without con- 
sulting the senate ; to abrogate old laws and introduce new ones ; and, 
in short, to determine every thing according to their own pleasure ; by 
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their answers to the applications or petitions presented to them ;^ by their 
(mandates and laws,^ dtc. Vespasian appears to h^ive been the first who 
made use of these rescripts and edicts. They became more frequent un- 
der Hadrian: from which time the decrees of the senate concerning pri- 
vate right began to be more rare ; and at length under Caracalia were en« 
tirely discontinued. * 

The constitutions of the emperors about punishing or rewarding indivi- 
duals, which were not to serve as precedents, were called privilboia..^ 
This word anciently used to be taken in a bad sense ; for a private law about 
inflicting an extraordinary punishment on a certain person without a trial, 
as the law of Clodius against Cicero, which Cicero says was forbidden 
by the sacred laws and those of the twelve tables.^ The rights or advai^- 
tages^ granted to a certain condition or class of men, used also to be called 
pRiviLEoiA ;^ as the privileges of soldiers, parents, pupils, creditors, &c. 

The various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supreme power 
was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be repeated to the suc- 
ceeding emperors upon their accession to the empire,'^ when taken toge- 
ther, are called the Royal law, probably in allusion to the law by which 
supreme power was granted to Romulus.^ 

THE EQUITES. 



The equites at first did not form a distinct order in the state. When 
Romulus divided the people into three tribes, he chose from each tribe 100 
young men, the most distinguished for their rank, their wealth, and other 
accomplishments, who should serve on horseback, and whose assistance 
he might use for guarding bis person. These 300 horsemen were called 
CELERES,* and divided into three centujries, which were distinguished by 
the same names with the three tribes : namely, ramnensbs, tatienses, 
and luceres. 

The number of the equites was afterwards increased, first by TuUus 
Hostilius, who chose 300 from the Albans ;^® then by Tarquinius Priscus, 
who doubled their number ;^^ retaining the number and names of the cen- 
turies ; only those who were added were called Ramnenses^ Tatienses^ 
Luceres J posteriores. But as Livy says there were now 1800 in the three 
centuries, Tarquin seems to have done more than double them.^^ 

Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of equites ; he chose twelve 
new centuries from the chief men of the state, and made six others out of 
the three instituted by Romulus. T^n thousand pounds of brass were 
given to each of them to purchase horses ; and a tax was laid on widows, 
who were exempt from other contributions, for maintaining their horses.^^ 
Hence the origin of the equestrian order, which was of the greatest utility 
in the state, as an intermediate bond between the patricians and ple- 
beians. 
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At what particular time the eqoites first began to be reckoned a distinct 
order, is uncertain. It seems to have been before the expulsion of the 
kings.^ After this all those who serred on horseback were not properly 
called BQUiTES or knights, but such only as were chosen into the eques- 
trian order, usually by the censor, and presented by hira with a horse at 
the public expense, and with a gold ring. 

The equites were chosen promiscuously from the patricians and plebei- 
ans. Those descended from ancient families were called illvbtres, 
sPEciosi, and splbndidi. They were not limited to any fixed number. 
The age requisite was about eighteen years,^ and the fortune,^ at least to- 
wards the end of the republic, and under the emperors, was 400 sestertia, 
that is, about 3,229/. of our money.* According to some, erery Roman 
citizen whose entire fortune amounted to that sum, was every lustrum en- 
rolled, of course, in the list of equites. But this was not always the case. 
A certain fortune seems to have been always requisite.' 

The badges of equites were, 1. ahorse given them by the public ; hence 
called LEoiTiMus f 2. a gold ring, whence annulo aurbo donari,'' to 
become a knight ; 3. angustus elavus, . or tunica angusticlavia ; 4. a sepa- 
rate place at the public spectacles, according to the law made by L. Ros- 
cius Otho, a tribune of the people, A. U. 666,^ that the equites should sit 
in 14 rows,^ next to the orchestra, where the senators sat; whence se- 
ders IN QUATUOROECiM, or in equbstribus ; or spectare in equite,^^ 
to be a knight. 

The office^^ of the equites at first was only to serve in the army ; but 
afterwards also to act as judges or jurymen'^ and to farm the public reve- 
nues. '^ Judges were chosen from the senate till the year of the city 631, 
at which time, on account of the corruption of that order, the right of judg- 
ing was transferred from them to the equites, by the Sempronian law, 
made by C. Gracchus. It was again restored to the senate by Sylla ; but 
afterwards shared between the two orders. 

The equites who farmed the revenues were divided into certain socie- 
ties, and he who presided in such a society was called maoistbr socibta- 
TFS.^* These farmers*' were held in such respect at Rome, that Cicero 
calls them homines (tmplisnmi, honestissimi, et omaiissimi ; Has equiium 
Romanorum, omamsntum civitatiSt firmamenium reipublioB. ^' But this was 
far from being the esse in the provinces, where publicans were held in 
detestation,^'' especially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendour was added to the equestrian order by a 
procession^^ which they made through the city every year on the fifteenth 
day of July,*^ from the temple of Honour, or of Mars, without the city, to 
the Capitol, riding on horseback, with wreaths of olive on their heads, 
dressed in their togm palmata, or trahe<s, of a scarlet colour, and bearing 
in their hands the military ornaments which they had received from their 
general, as a reward for their valour.^^ At this time it was not allowable 
to cite them before a court of justice : such was at least the case under 
Augustus. ^^ 

- Every fifth year, when this procession was made, the equites rode up 
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to the censor seated in his cnrule chair, before the Capitol, and dismount- 
ing, led along^ their horses in their hands before him, and in this manner 
they were reviewed.* 

If any eques was corrnpt in hie morals, or had diminished his fortune, 
or eyen had not taken proper care of his horse, the censor ordered him to 
sell his horse,^ and thus he was reckoned to be removed from the equestrian 
order ; hence adimere bquum , to degrade an eques ; but those whom 
the censor approved, were ordered to lead along^ their horses.® 

At this time also the censor read over a list of the equites, and such as 
were less culpable were degraded® only by passing over their names in 
the recital.'' We find it mentioned as a reward, that a person should not 
be obliged to serve in the army, nor to maintain a public horse,^ but this 
exemption could be granted only by the people.* 

The eques whose name was first marked in the censor's books, was call- 
ed EQUEfi^TRIS ORDINIS PRINCEPS,^^' Or^PRIffCBPS JUTBNtUTIS ; UOt that 

in reality the equites were all young men, for many gr^w old in that 
order, as Mecenas and Atticus ; and we find the two censors, Livius and 
Nero, were eqiiites,^^ but because they had been generally so at their first 
institution ; and among the Romans men were called juvenes till near fifty. 
Hence we find Julius Cssar called adolescefUulus^ when he stood candidate 
for being high-priest, although he was then thirty-six years old, and Cice- 
ro calls himeeU adoUscens vvhen he was consul.^* Under the enaperors, the 
heirs of the empire were called prmcij^s juventutisj vel juvenum.^^ We 
find this name also applied to the whole equestrian order. ^^ 

PLEBEIAN OR POPULAR ORDER. 

All the other Roman citizens, besides the patricians and equites, were 
called PLEBs or populus. Populus sometimes comprehends the whole 
nation ; as, clementia romani populi : or all the people except the se- 
nate ; as, SBNATUS POPULUSQITB ROM ANUS. lu which last sense pUhs is also 
often used ; as when we say, that the consuls were created from the plebei- 
ans, that is, from those who were not patricians. BvLipUh* is usually put for 
the lowest common people ; hence, adpoptthan plebemque referre.^^ Thus 
Horace : pUbs eris, i. e. unus e plebe, a plebeian, not an eques ; who also 
uses plebs for the whole people.^® 

The common people who lived in the country, and cultivated the ground, 
were called plebs rustica.^'' Anciently the senators also did the same, but 
not so in afler times.^^ The common people who lived in the city, mer- 
chants, mechanics, d&c. were called plebs urbaka.^* Both -are joined, Sal. 
Jug. 73. 

The PLEBS RDSTiCA was the most respectable.^^ The plebs urban a 
was composed of the poorer citizens, many of whom followed no trade, 
but were supported by the public and private largesses«^^ In the latter 
ages of the republic an immense quantity of com was annually distributed 
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aniODg them at the public expense, five bushels monthly to each roan.' 
Their principal business was to attend on the tribui^es and popular magis- 
trates in their assemblies ; hence they were called turba forensis,^ and 
from their venality and corruption, opera conducts vel mereenarii, in 
allusion to mercenary workmen,^ operjb conductorum,^ multitudo 

CONDUCTA,^ C0NC10NB8 CONDUCTS,® CONCIONALIS HIRUDO (Brorti, fUtSera 

ae jejuna ^lsbeculaJ fjex et sordes urbis,^ urbana et perdita 
plebs.^ ' 

Cicero often opposes the populace'^ to the principal nobility.^^ There 
were leading men among the populace,^ ^ kept in pay by the seditious ma- 
gistrates, who used for hire to stimulate them to the most daring outrages.^^ 
The turbulence of the common people of Rome, the natural effect of idle- 
ness and unbounded licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief 
causes of the ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures being con- 
sidered as servile employments,^^ they had no encouragement to industry ; 
and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, particularly the shows 
of gladiators, served to increase their natural ferocity. Hence they were 
always ready to join in any conspiracy against the state.^^ 

OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

I  

% 

I. patrons and clients ; nobilbs, novi, and ionobiles ; optixates, 

AND POPULARES. 

That the patricians and plebeians might be connected together by the 
strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that every plebeian should choose from 
the patricians any one he pleased as his patron or protector, whose cli- 
ent he was called.^® It was the part of the patron to advise and to defend 
his client, to assist him with his interest and substance \ in short to do every 
thing for him that a parent uses to do for his children. The client was 
obliged to pay all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve him with his 
life and fortune in any extremity.!^ 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accase or bear witness against 
each other ; and whoever was found to have acted otherwise, might be 
slain by any one with impunity, as a victim devoted to Pluto and the in- 
fernal gods. Hence both patrons and clients vied with one another in fide- 
lity and observance, and for more than 600 years we find no dissensions 
.among them.^^ Virgil joins to the crime of beating one's parent that of 
defrauding a client.^^ It was esteemed highly honourable for a patrician 
to have numerous clients, both hereditary, and acquired by his own 
merit.2o 

In after times, even cities and whole nations were under the protection 
of illustrious Roman families ; as the Sicilians under the patronage of the 
Marcelii,^^ Cyprus and Cappadocia under that of Cato,^^ the Allobroges 
under the patronaflfe of the Fabii,^ the Bononienses, of the Antonii,^ Lace- 
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daemon, of the Claudii.^ Thud the people of Puteoli chose Cassius 
and the Bruti for their patrons,^ Capua chose Cicero.^ This, however, 
seems to have taken place also at an early period.** 

Those whose ancestors or themselves had borne anycurule magistracy, 
that is, had been consul, praetor, censor, or curule aedile, were called no- 
biles, and had the right of making images of themselves, which were kept 
with great care by their posterity, and carried before them at funerals.^ 

These images were nothing else but the busts or the effigies of persons 
down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted ; which they usfed to 
place in the courts of their houses,^ enclosed in wooden cases, and seem 
not to have brought them out, except on solemn occasions.'' They were 
tjties or inscriptions written below them, pointing out the honours they had 
enjoyed, and the exploits they had performed.® Hence imagines is often 
put for nohilitasf and certB for imagines .^^ Anciently this right of images 
was peculiar to the patricians ; but afterwards the plebeians also acquired 
it, when admitted to curule offices. 

Those who were the first of their family that had raised themselves to 
any curule office, were called homines novi, new men or upstarts. Hence 
Cicero calls himself A^mo per '.se eognitus.^^ 

Those who had no images of their own or of their ancestors, were called 

lONOBILES. 

Those who favoured the interests of the senate, were called optihates,^' 
and sometimes proceres or principes ; those who studied to gain the favour 
of the multitude, were called populares, of whatever order they were.^' 
This was a division of factions, and not of rank or dignity. ^^ The contests 
betwixt these two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 

II. GSNTES AND FAUILIA ; NAMES OF THE ROMANS ; INGENUI AND 

LIBERTINI, &C. 

The Romans were divided into various clans, (gentes), and each gens 
into several families.^^ Thus in the gens Cornelia were the families of 
the Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dolabellae, Cinnae, Syllae, 6cc, Those of 
the same gens were called gentiles, and those of the same family aona- 
Ti.^^ But relations by the father*8 side were also called agnatic to distin- 
guish them from cognaiiy relations only by the mother's side. An agnatus 
might also be called eognatus, but not the contrary. Thus patruus^ the 
facer's brother, was both an agnatus and cognfUus : but avunculus, the 
mother's brother, was only a eognatus}^ 

Anciently patricians only were said to have a gens.^^ Hence^^ some 
patricians were said to be majorum gentium, and others minorum gentium. 
But wl)en the plebeians obtained the right of intermarriage with the patri- 
cians, and access to the honours of the state, they likewise received the 
rights of gentes, which rights were then said to be confounded by these 
innovations.^^ Hence however, some gentes were patrician, and others 

plebeian ; and sometimes in the same gens there were some families of 

- ' ' ^. — II. — '  
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patrician rank, and others of plebeian. Hence also sine gente, for /t6er<t- 
nus et non generosuSj ignobly born.^ 

To mark the different gentes and familiae, and to distinguish the indivi- 
duals of the same family, the Romans, at least the more noble of them, had 
commonly three names, the pranamen, nomen, and cognomen? 

The PR£N0MEN was put first, and marked the individual. It was com- 
monly written with one letter ; as, A. for Aulus ; C. Caius ; D. Decimus ; 
K. Kaeso ; L. Lucius ; M. Marcus ; M\ Manius ; N. Numerius ; P. Pub- 
lius ; Q. Quintus ; T. Titus ; sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appius ; 
On. Oneius ; Sp. Spurius ; Ti. Tiberius ; and sometimes with three, as, 
Mam. Mamercus ; Ser. Servius ; Sex. Sextus. 

The NOMEN was put after the prsenomen, and maiked the gens and com- 
monly ended in -ius ; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tullius, Julius; Octavius, &lc. 
The COGNOMEN was put last, and marked the familia ; as, Cicero, Cssar, 
&c. Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the prsBnomen ; Corne- 
lius, the nomen ; and Scipio, the cognomen. 

Some gentes seem to have had no surname ; as the Marian ; thos, C. 
M&rius, Q. Sectorius, L. Mummius.^ Gens and familia seem sometimes to 
be put the one for the other : thus, FabiagenSy v.familia^^ 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the agnomen or cogno- 
men, added from some illustrious action or remarkable event. Thus Scipio 
was named Africanus, from the conquest of Carthage and Africa. On a 
similar account his brother Lucius Cornelius Scipio was najned Asiaticus. 
So Quintus Fabius Maximus was called Cunctator, from his checking the 
impetuosity of Hannibal by declining battle. We find likewise a second 
agnomen, or cognomen, added ; thus, the latter Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus is called iEmilianus, because he was the son of L. ^milius 
Paulus, and adopted by the son of the great Scipio, who had no male 
children of his own. But he is commonly^called by authors Africanus 
Minor, to distinguish him from the former Scipio Africanus. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name, as, Romulus, Re- 
mus, &c., or two ; as, Numa Pompilius, TuUus Hostilins, Ancus Martins, 
* Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, Sextus Tarquinius. But when they 
were divided into tribes or clans and families,^ they began commonly to 
have three ; as, L. Junius Brutus, M. Valerius Poplicola, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always used ; commonly two, and 
sometimes only one, namely, the surname.® But in speaking to any one, 
the prsenomen was generally used, as being peculiar to citizens ; for slaves 
had no prxnomen. Hence, gaudent pranomine molles auricula J 

The surnames were derived from various circumstances ; either from 
80^e quality of the mind, as, Cato from wisdom, i. e. caius, wise ;^ or from 
the habit of the body, as, Calvus, Crassus, Maeer, &c. ; or from ciUtivat- 
- ing particular fruits, as, Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, &c. Certain surnames 
sometimes gave occasion to jests and witty allusions ; thus, Asina ;^ so, 
Serranus Calatinus ;^^ hence also in a different sense Virgil says, vel tesul" 
cOf Serrane, serenlemy^^ for Q. Cincinnatus was called serranus, because 
the ambassadors from the senate found him sowing, when they brought him 
notice that he was mad« dictator.^^ 

1 Saet. Tib. 1. Hor. Sat. 4 Uv. ii. 49. be sooUied with flat- 10 Ck. Sext. S3. 

U. ft. 15. ft in genles et familias. teriiig titles. Hor. Sat. U jEn. vi. 844. 

S Jur. V.190. Qain. viil. 6 Sail. Cat. 17. Cic. Ep. ii. ft. 38. IS Flln. xviii. 3. 

3. S7. passim. 8 Cic. Sen. 3. Ac. 

8 Pint, in Mario. 7 delicate ears love to Hor. Sp. i. 13. 0. 
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The pnenomen used to be giren to boys, on the 9th day, which was 
called dies Ivstricus^ or the day of purification, when certain religious ce- 
remonies were performed^ The eldest son of the family usually got the 
praenomen of his father ; the rest were named from their uncles or other 
relations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, she used to be called 
from the name of the gens ; thus, Tullia, the daughter of Cicero ; Julia, 
the daughter of Caesar ; Octavia, the sister of Augustus, &c. ; and they 
retained the same name after they were married. When there were two 
daughters, the one wa^ called Major and the other Minor ; thus, Cornelia 
Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were more than two, they were distin- 
guished by their number ; thus, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, Quinta, 
&c.^ or more softly, Tertulia^ Quartilla, Quintilla, &,c.^ Women seem 
anciently to have also had praenomens, which were marked with in- 
verted letters ; thus, q for Caia, q for Lucia, &,c. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of the gentes, 
andxsurnam^s of the familiae, always remained fixed and certain^ They 
were common to all the children of a family, and descended to their poste- 
rity. But after the subversioa of liberty they ,were changed and con- 
founded. 

Those were called libbri, free, who had the power of doing what they 
pleased. Those who were bom of parents Who had been always free, 
were called inoenui. Slaves made free were called liberti and liber- 
tin i. They were called liberti in relation to their masters, and libertini 
in relation to freebom citizens ; thus, libertus mens, libertus Casaris, and 
not liber tinus ; but liber tinus homo^ i. e. non ingenuus, Servu9 cum maHu 
mittitur^fit libertinus,^ {non libertus.) 

Some tbink that libertini were the sons of the liberti, from Suetonius, 
who says that they were thus called anciently \^ but this distinction never 
occurs in the classics. On the contrary, we find both words applied to 
the same person in writers who flourished in diflerent ages.^ Those whom 
Cicero calles libertini, Livy makes qui servitutem servissentJ Hence Se- 
neca often contrasts servi et liberie ingenui et libertini,^ 

SLAVES. 

Men became slaves among the Romans, by being taken in war, by sale, 
by way of punishment, or by being born in a state of servitude.^ 

1. Those enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms and surrendered 
themselves, retained the rights of freedom, and were called dbdititii.^** 
But those taken in the field, or in the storming of cities, were sold by auc- 
tion (sub corona^ as it was termed," because they wore a crown when sold ; 
or sub hasta^ because a spear was set up where the crier or (luctioneer 
stood). They were called servi,!* or mancipia.^^ 

2. There was a continual market for slaves at Rome. Those who dealt 
in that trade^^ brought them thither from various countries. The seller was 
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bound to promise for the soundness of slaves, and not to conceal their 
faults.^ Hence they were commonly exposed to sale''' naked ; and they 
carried a scroll hanging at their necks, on which their good and bad quap 
lities were specified.^ If the seller gave a false account, he was bound 
to make up the loss, or in some cases to take back the slave.* Those 
whom the seller would not warrant,^ were sold with a kind of cap on their 
head.® 

Those brought from beyond seas had their feet whitened with chalk,^ 
and their ears bored.^ Sometimes slaves were sold on that condition, 
that if they did not please they should be return ed«within a limited time.* 
Foreign slaves, when 6rst brought to the city, were called venales, or ser- 
VI Novicii ;^^ slaves who have served long, and hence were become artful, 
veteratores^^ 

it was not lawful for free-born citizens among the Romans, as among 
other nations, to sell themselves for slaves, muph less was it allowed any 
other person to sell free men. But as this gave occasion to certain frauds, 
it was ordained by a decree of the senate, that those who allowed them- 
selves to be sold for the sake of sharing the price, should remain in sla- 
very. Fathers might, indeed, sell their children for slaves, but these did 
not on that account entirely lose the rights of citizens. For when freed 
from their slavery, they were held as ingenui, not libertini. The same was 

the case with insolvent debtors, who were given up as slaves to their 
creditors.*^ 

3. Criminals were often reduced to slavery, by way of punishment. 
Thus those who had neglectefi to get themselves enrolled in the censor's 
books, or refused to enlist,^^ had their goods confiscated, and, after being 
scourged, when sold beyond the Tiber.^* Those condemned to the mines, 
or to light with wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first de- 
prived of liberty, and by a fiction of law, turned slaves of punishment. ^^ 

4. The children of any female slave became the slaves of her master. 
There was no regular marriage among slaves, but their connection was call- 
ed coNTOBERNiuM, and ihemselveB, contubemales. Those slaves who were 
bom in the house of their masters, were called verna, or vernaculi ; hence 
lingua vernacular v. -am, one's mother tongue. These slaves were more 
petulant than others, because they were commonly more indulged.^® 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called fahilia,^'' and 
the slaves, yamt/tdf^j.^^ Hence /ormtVue philosophorum, sects ;^* sentential 
quefamiliam ducit^ honestum quod sit, id esse solum bonum ; the chief 
maxim of the Stoics -^ Lucius familiam ducit, is the chief of the sect ;^^ 
uccedit etiam^ quod familiam duett, &c. is the chief ground of praise.^ 

The proprietor of slaves was called dominus ;^3 whence this word was 
put for a tyrant.^ On this account Augustus and Tiberius refused the 
name. 2* 
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SlftYes not only did all domestic services^ but were likewise employed 
in Tarious trades and manufactures. Such as had a genius for it, were 
sometimes instructed in literature and the liberal arta;^ some of these were 
sold at a great price ;^ hence arose a principal ppirt of the immense wealth 
of Crassus.^ 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, were called 
^^DAoooi ; and the part of the house where those yiHing slaves staid who 
were instructed in literature,^ was called pjvdaoooium.^ 

Slaves were promoted according to^ their behaviour ; as, from being a 
drudge or mean slave in town,^ to be an overseer in the country.'' 

The country farms of the wealthy Romans in latter times vere cultival- 
ed chiefly by slaves.^ But there were also free men who wrought for hire 
as among us.^ 

Among the Romans, masters had an absolute power over .their slaves. 
They might scourge or put them to death at pleasure.^^ This right was ex- 
ercised with so great cruelty, especially in the corrupt ages of the republic, 
that laws were made at different times to restrain it. The lash was the 
common punishment ; but for certain crimes they used to be branded in the 
forehead, and sometimes were Ahrced to carry a piece of wood round their 
necks wherever fiiey went, which was called furca ; and whoever had 
been subjected to this punishment was ever afterwards called fttrcifer.^^ 
A slave that had been often beaten, was called mastioia, or verbbro.^' 
A slave who had been branded was called stiomatias, v. •ieus,^^ inscrip* 
tuSf^* literatus,^^ Slaves also by way of punishment were often shut np in 
a work-house, or bridewell,^^ where they were obliged to turn a mill for 
grinding corn." Persons employed to apprehend and bring hack^® slavea 
who fled from their masters (fvoitivi,)^^ were called fvgitivarii.^ 

When slaves were beaten, they used ta. be suspended with a weight 
tisd to their feet, that they might not move them.^^ To ^eter slaves from 
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offending, a tbong^ or a lash made of leather was comnionly hung on the 
staircase ;^ but this was chiefly applied to younger slaves*^ 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly crucified,* but this 
punishment was prohibited under Constantino.^ If a roaster of s family 
was slain at his own house, and the murderer not discovered, all his do- 
mestic slaves were liable to be put-to death. Hence we find no less than 
400 in one family punished on this account^ 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and might be trans* 
ferred from one owner to another, like any other effects. Slaves could 
not appear as witnesses in a jcoort of justice,'' nor make a will, nor in- 
herit anything ;® but gentle masters allowed them to make a kind of will ;' 
nor could slaves serve as soldiers, unless first made free^^® except in the 
time of Hannibal, when, after the battle of Cannes, 8000 slaves ^vere 
armed without being freed. '^ These were called volones, because they 

enlisted voluntarily; and afterwards obtained 'their freedom for their hra- 

very.*2 

Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their sosteoance,^^ 
commonly four or five pecks^* of grain a month, and five denctrii, which 
was called their menstruum.^^ They likewise had a daily allowance ;^^ 
and what they spared of this, or procured by any other ^eans with their 
master's consent, was called their pecuuum. This money, with their 
master's permission, they laid out at'interest, or purchased with it a slave 
lor themselves, from whose labors they might make profit. Such a 
slave was called servi vicARnrs,^'' and constituted part of the peeulmm^ 
with which also slaves sometimes purchased their freedom. Cicero says, 
that sober and industrious slaves, at least such as became slaves from 
being captives in war, seldom remained in servitude above six years.^^ 
At certain times slaves were obliged to make presents to their masters 
out of their poor savings.^^ There was sometimes an agreement between 
the master and the slave, that when the slave should pay a certain sum, 
the master should be obliged to give him his liberty .^^ 

Although the state of slaves in point of right was the same, yet their 
condition in families was very different, according to the pleasure of their 
masters and their different employments. Some were treated with in- 
dulgence ; some served in chains, as janitors and door-keepers ;^^ others 
were confined in work-houses below ground.^^ 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; as at the 
feast of Saturn, in the month of Decemher,^^ when they were served at 
table by their masters,^ and on the Ides of August.^ 



1 habena. 

t in acalia,Hor. Bp. ii. S. 
1ft. 

t Schol. ibid, impaberes 
habena vel ferula plec- 
tebantur, Utp. D. t. 33. 
de SC. Silan. Some 
here join in acalis with 
latuit, as Cic. Mil. 15. 
Phil ii. 9. 

4 Juv. vi. 319. Cic. Verr. 
▼. 8. 04, Ac. 

9 Late in the empire, 
burning alive was em- 
ployed, aiaongRt other 
Dart>arou8 meant of 
satisfying the criminal 
code.— Blair, p. 60, and 
note 19.— For a full 
detail of the various 
modes of punlshin; 



slaves, and instru- 
ments of torture used 
for extracting evidence 
from them, among the 
Romans, we refer to 
Blair's excellent work 
on Boman slavery, 
fTbm which most of our 
notes on this subject 
have been drawn ; the 
inquisitive reader will 
there find that little 
new either in the in- 
strument or method of 
torture has been in 
vented by the mod- 
ems.— Ed. 

6 Tac. Ann. xiv. 43. 

7 Ter. Phorm. ii. tli. 

8 Plim Bp.viii. 16. iv. 11. 
quasi testamenta fa< 



^re, Plin. Ep. viii. 16. 

10 Id. X. 39. Serv. Virg. 
JBn. ix. 547. 

11 Liv. zzli. 37. 

18 Fest. Liv. xxiv. 16. 

13 diroensum. 

14 modii. 

15 Donat. Ter. Phorm. 
i.'1.9. Sen. Ep. 80. 

]6diarittm, Hor. Ep.' 1. 
14.40. 

17 Hor. Sat. 11.7.79. Cic. 
Ver. i. 36. Plaut. Asin. 
ii.4. S7.Mart.ii. 18.7. 

18 Phil. viii. II. 

19 ex eoquod de dimen- 
so suo unciatim com- 
parserint, Ter. ibid. 

90 Plaut Aul. V. 3. Ca- 
sin. ii. 5, 6. Ac. Rud. iv. 
t. SS. Tac. xiv. 48. 



81 ostiarii; and so in the 
country, catenati cul- 
tores, Flor. iii. 19. vine- 
ti fossores, Luc. vit 
408. hi, SC. qui agrum 
colunt, vel coloni, vel. 
servi Munt soluti aut 

. vincti, Colum. i. 7. See 
post, til. Agriculture. 

82 in ergastolis sabter- 
raneis. So Plin. vincU 
pedes, damnatn m^ 
nus, inscripiique vul- 
tus, arva exercent, 
xviii. 3. coli nira ab er- 

rtulis pessimum est, 
c. 6. 
S3 Ilor. Sat. H. 7. 4. 

84 Auson. Fer. Rom. U. 
15. 

85 Feit. 
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The nadnber of slaves in Rome and through Italy was immeRse.^ 
Some rich individoahi are said to hare had several tboasands.^ Wars 
were sometimes excited by an insurrection of the slaves.^ * 

There were also public slaves, who were used for various public ser- 
vices,^ and especially to attend on the magistrates. Their condition was 
much more tolerable than that of private slaves; They had yearly allow- 
ances^ granted them by the public.^ 

There were also persons -attached to the soil ;^ concerning the etato of 
whom writers are not agreed.^ 

Slaves anciently bore the prenomen of their master ; thus, Marcipores, 
Lucipores, Publipores.^ Afterwards they got various names, either from 
their country, or frOm other circumstances ; as Syrus, Davus, Geta, Par- 
meno,^c. in comic writers; Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c. in Cicero. 
But slaves ure usually distinguished in the classics by their diflferent em- 
ployments ; as, Medici, Chirurgi, Pedagogi, Grammatici, Scribs, Fabri, 
Ooqui, dec. • * 

Slaves w«re anciently freed by three ways, eensu^ inndtcta, et testa- 

1. Per CENsuiff, when a slave with his master's knowledge, or by his 
order, got his name inserted in the censor's rell.^^ 

2. Per viNDiCTAH, when a master, going with his slave in his hand to 
the prstor or consul, and in the prcfvinces, to the proconsul or propre- 
ter, said; ** I desire that this man be free according to the custom of the 
Remans ;^^^ and the praetor, if he approved, putting a rod on the head of 
the slave,^^ pronounced, " I say that this man is free after the manner of 
the Romans." Whereupon the lictor or the master turning him round in 
a circle, (which* was called vertigo,)^* and giving him a blow on the 
cheek,^^let him go,^^ signifying that leave was granted him to go where he 
pleased The rod with which the slave was struck, was called vin dicta, 
as some think, from Vindicius or Vindex, a slave of the Vitellii, who in- 
formed the senate concerning the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus and 
others, to restore the Tarqiiins, and who is said to have been first freed in 
this manner.^^ 

3. Per TEBTAMBNTUM, when a master gives his slaves their liberty by 
his will. If this was done in express words,^^ as, for example, davus 



1 Jav. m. HO. 

5 Sen. Tranq. Ann. viii. 
3 Flor. Hi. 19^ SO. 
4Liv.l.7. 

6 annaa. 

6PUn. Ep. Z.J90. 40. 

7 adscriptitii vel glebe 
adscripli. 

SPrevioiuly to th0 arri> 
▼aJ of the Lombarda in 
Italy, we do not find 
more than three dis- 
tinct appellations for 
separate grades of the 
aeiTile condition. 1st. 
AtrvumameipiOfOr ttrvi- 
fia, slaves. Id, Adtcrip- 
tiHL or adtcripti gMm, 
bonosmen fixed to the 
soil. 8d« Cohmiy has- 
bandmen, or imquiiiinit 
tenants, (called aorne- 
times originariu or ori- 
giitaleak originals,when 
bom in that class.) 
The first only were 



sIayes,pro^rly so caU« 
ed ; the second were 
of nearly the same ci- 
vil rank ; but, with re- 
gard to them, the pow- 
ers of the roaster were 
curtailed ; and ihSy 
stood, tiiereforo, in a 
situation preferable to 
that of other bomla* 
men : the laatwere free 
in state, but were, to a 
certain extent, subject- 
ed to the owner of the 
landon whichtheywere 
bound to dwell; and 
theywere, consequent- 
ly, in a kind of liberty 
inferior to that enjoyed 
by other freemen. 
^ There were, also, two 
deRcriptlons of tempo- 
rary bondage : the one 
was that of slaves who 
were about to pass into 
freedom ; and tke other 



was that of freemen 
who were obliged, for 
a time, to serve a par- 
ticular individual. Per- 
sons in the state of the 
former were called 
9tatuliberiy or free in 
rank ; those in the si- 
tuation of the latter 
wer4 termed nexi, or 
bound : underthisdeno- 
mtnation came debtors 
while in the hands of 
their creditors, before 
being a^iudeed tothem, 
or sold: ana also citi- 
zen captives, wlio, be- 
ing ransomed from the 
enemy, could not repay 
the price of their re- 
demption, and were 
compelled to work it 
out, by acting, for a 
time, as servants to 
their purchsMers. Blair, 
p. 50, ft!.— Ed. 



quaai Marcl, LadU 
Publii pueri, Ac. Quin. 
i. 4. M. . 

10 Cic. Top. a. sea 10. 

1 1 Cic. Case. 84. s. 99. 

. 12 hunc horolnem Ube- 
rum esse volo more vet 
•ure Qutfitium. 
18 Hor. l^t. ii. 7. 70. 

14 Pers. Sat. v. 7ft. 

15 alapa, laid. iz/4. 
whence, roulto majoiia 
alaps mecum veneunt, 
liberty ia aold, Ac. 
Phiadr. ii. 5. SS. 

16 e menu emittebvt. 

17 Liv. ii. 5. whence 
alto perhaps vindicare 
in libertatem, to' free ; 
mulier, modo qnam 
▼indtcta redemit, a wo- 
man lately freed. Ov. 
A. iii. 015. * 

18 verbis directia. 
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BERTUS M£us LIBER E8T0, 8uch freedmeo were called orcini or Charoni' 
tm, because they had no patron but in the infernal regions. In allusion to 
which, thos^ unworthy persons who got admission into the senate after 
the death of Caesar, were by the vulgar called senatorss orcini.^ But 
if the testator signified his desire by way of request thus,^ rogo bbre- 
DBM MBUM, UT DAVUM HANUMiTTAT ; the hoir^ retained the rights of pa- 
tronage.'^ 

Liberty procured in any of these methods was called justa lt'bbrtas. 

In latter times ^slaves used to be freed by various other methods : by 
letter ;^ among friends,^ if before ^y^ witnesses a master ordered his 
^ave to be free : or by table,^ if a master bid a slaye eat at bis table -? 
for it was thought disgraceful to eat with slaves ornnean persons, and 
benches^ were assigned them, not couches. Hence imi suhgelUi vir\ a 
person of the lowest rsnk.^^ There were many other methods of freeing 
slaves, but these did not confer complete free jom.^^ They only discharged 
them from servitude, but did not entitle them 'to the privilege of citizens; 
unless afterwards the vindicta was superadded, in presence of a magis- 
trate." - 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same : they obtain- 
ed the freedom of the city with their liberty, according to the institution 
of Servius Tullius.^' They were, however, distributed among the four 
city tribes as being mme ignoble-^ But afterwards, when many worth- 
less and psofligate persons,being freed^ by their roasters^ thus invaded the 
rights of citizens, various laws were made to check* the license of manu- 
mitting slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his wi|], above a cer- 
tain number, in proportion to the number he had ; but not above 1 00, if he 
had even 30,000, which number, some individuals are said %o have pos- 
sessed.^^ Hence Seneca speaks of vasta spatia terrarum per vinctos co- 
lenda ; eifamilia bellieosis nationibus major ^^^ and Pliny, of legions of 



1 Saet. AjxK' 35. 
3 verbis precativis. 

3 h«rei fiduclarius. 

4 A master might, by 
testament, leave free- 
dom to his 8lave,ln anj 
one of three ways : di- 
rectly, 1st, by onJerlnf 
that he should be free ; 
or, Sndly, by command- 
Ing the heir to manu- 
mit him ; or indirectly, 
3dly, byjEdetcominivs, or 
simple request, addres- 
sed to the heir, that he 
would emancipate the 
slave. The two first 
modes were alwavs in- 
defeasible by the heir ; 
the last.it wasfor some 
time thought optional 
to him to fulfil or not ; 
but bequests of this na- 
ture were put on a le- 
vel withdirect legacies 
before the time of the 
youngerPliny. A slave, 
without being made 
free in express terms, 
got liberty and citizen- 
ship, if he, by order of 
eitner the testator or 
the heir, attended his 
master's fttneral,wear- 
Ing the fi/etM, or fan- 
ned his coipee on the 



bier.— Blair, p. 165.— 
Ed. 

5 per epistolanl. 

6 inter ami'cos. 

7 per mensam. 

8 Plin. £p. vii. 10. 

9 subsellia. 

lOPlaut. Stich.iii.4.S9. 

11 By the master de- 
signedly cal[ing the 
slave his soQ ; this, it 
was sometlmesargued, 

, evinced the master's 
intention to adopt the 
s]Ave,after such a step 
became practicable ; 
but was more properly 
interpreted, to mean 
nothing further than 
a wish to emanci- 
pate : — Actual adoption 
of one's slave, too, 
made him a freeman. 
A master, openly de- 
stroying, or surrender- 
ing to a slave, the title- 
deed by which the lat- 
ter was held in proper- 
ty, Minulled his own 
right, and set the other 
free. Leave given to 
a slave to subscribe his 

* name as witness to any 
solemn deed of hin 
master, hsd the effect 
of emancipation. Attir- 



ing a slave in the pe- 
culiar insignia of a free- 
man, so as to evade a 
tax, put an end to his 
servitude. The nomi- 
nation of a slave as 
one's heir, or as tutor 
to one's children, 
though without a sepa> 
rate bequest of free- 
dom, was sufficient to 
infer his release from 
bondage. On the death 
of a master who had 
maintained his slave- 
girl as a concubine, she 
"and her chil^''en got 
free, by law, m spite of 
any thing to the contra- 
ry ,c^tii^ned in the will 
of the deceased. A 
female slave, marrying 
a free person, with 
consent of her master, 
who gave her a dowry, 
was forthwith deemed 
a freedworoati. The 
slave who discovered 
the murderer of his 
master was declared 
free by the prsetor, and 
was subject to no pa- 
tron. Becoming a cwM- 
ctttentu, or domestic of 
the emperor's bed- 
chamber, if wUh his 



master's consent, gave 
freedom to a slave. If 
we may admit the an- 
theriiy of Rufus's Mili- 
tary Code, a slave, ta- 
ken by the enemy, and 
returning severely 
wounded, was to be in- 
stantly declared free ; 
and,if he bore no scars, 
was to be given back to 
his former owner for 
five years, upon the ex- 
piration of which, he 
was to obtam liberty. 
Slaves entering the 
Christian church with 
their master's approba- 
tion, enjoyed the bene- 
fits of freedom so long 
as thoy remained in 
the sacred profession : 
and those enlfeting 
themselves in the ar- 
ray, had a correspond- 
ing advantage, BJair, p. 
100— 168.— En. 
IS Plin. Ep. vii. 16.39. 
IS Cic. Balb. 9. Diony. 
iv. SS, 93. 

14 Liv. Ep. XX. 

15 Athen. Deipnosopb. 
vi. 20. 

16 Ben. riii. 10. 
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•laves, so tliat the master n^ded a person to tell bim their names-.^ Au- 
gustus ordained by a law called jElia SetUia, that no slave who bad ever 
for the sake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, tortured, or branded in 
the face, although freed by his master, should obtain the freedom of the 
city, but should always remain in the state of the dedititii^ who were^ln- 
deed free, but could not aspire to the advantages of Roman citizens.' 
The reason of this law may be gathered from Diony. iv. 24. 

Afterwards by the law called Junta N^hana^ because it was passed iu 
the cousulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. IT. 771, th98e freed per episto- 
tam, inter amicos, or by the other less solemn methods, did not obtain the 
rights of Roman citizens, but of the Latins who were transplanted into 
colonies. Hence they were called latin i jdniani, or simply latin i.^ 

Staves when made free used to shave their heads in the temple of Fe- 
ronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of liberty.* They also were 
presented with a white robe and a ring by their masten They then as- 
sumed a praenomeh, and prefixed the name of their patron to their own. 
Thus, Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freedman of Cicero^ In allusion to which 
Persius says, verterit kune dominus ; momento turbinis exit ma rods Dama,^ 
Hence, tanquam habeas tria nomina, for tanquam liber sis,^ So foreigners, 
when admitted into the freedom of the city, assumed the name of that per- 
son by whose favour they obtained it.'' « 

• Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the patron was 
reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, in the same mantier as a son^ 
to support him, according to his abilities. And if a patron failed to support 
his freedman when poor, he was deprived of the rights of patronage. 

' If 8 freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron succeeded to his 
effects. ' 

Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons were condemned 
to the mines ;? and the emperor Claudius, by a law, reduced them to their 
former slavery.* 



OCCUPA.TIONS OF SLA YES. lo 



I.— RUSTIC SLAVES. 

VillicuB, steward, overaeer, or 

baiKff; 
VilHca, wife of do. ^ ' 
SobviUictts, under iteward, 

&c. 
Agricola. caltiTator or agrical- 

taral labourer. 
FoHor, digger. 
Sarritor vei Sartor, hoer or 

harrower. 
Occator, ditto, ditto, or clod- 

breaker. 
Runcator, weeder. 
Arator, pioughmaa or tiller. 
Jngarius, ditto, or oz-drirer. 
If eseor, reaper. 
Holitor, miUer or grinder. 



Vinitor, vine-ilresser. 
Vindeiniator vel Vindemitor, 

vintager. 
Olivitor, dresser of olive trees. 
Capiilator, spoon or ladle-man, 

(for oil.) 
Putaior, pruner. 
Frondator, leaf-stripper. 
Fcsnisector vel Fmniseca, 

mower or hay-cutter. 
Servus ab hortorum culture, 

gardener. 
Hortulanus, ditto. 
Olitor, herb-man or kitchen- 
gardener, 
^opiarius, hedge and tree clip- 

f^r. 
Viridiarius, lawn (or green 

walk) keeper. 



SaltuariuB, forester, rather 
park-kee|»er or ranger. 

Salictariua, keeper of osier- 
grounds. 

Luparius, wolf-killer. 

Pastor, herdsman of any de- 
, scription. 

Ovilio vel Opilio, shepherd. 

Virvicarius, wether-herd. 

Tonsor ovium; sheep-shearer. 

Caprarius. goat hero. 

Pecori praetectos vel Peroris 
magister, chif f herdsman. 

Gustos armenti vel Pastor ar- 
mentoram, neat-herd, 

Superiumentarius, keeper of 
woraing cattle. « 

Bobulcus vel Bubsequa, oz- 
driver or herdsman. 



1 nomenclator, xxxili. 
1< s. 0. BO Petronlus 
Arbiter, S7. 117. 

t Suet. Aug. 40. 

3 PHn. Ep. z. 105. 

4Serv. Virg. iEn. viii. 
9M. Liv. zlv. 44. hence 
ad pileam servum vo- 
care, for ad Ubeitatem, 
Uv.itild. 



5 Suppose his master 
whirl him round ; in 
the moment of his be- 
ing whirled round (Nt.* 
in one turn of a top), 
he issues forth Mar- 
cus Dama.— Sat. v. 77. 

6 Juv. V. 130. 

7 Cic. Fam. ziii. 85, 80. 

8 ad lantnmlas. 



in servitutem, revo- 
cavlt, Saet. CUud. S5. 
lihertnm, qni probatus 
fberit patrono delato- 
res summisisse, qui de 
statu ejus facerent el 
questionem, servum 
patroni esse jusail. L. 
S. Dig. de jure Pstron. 

10 the following cata- 



logue of slaves, divided 
sccording to their oc- 
cupattons, is eztracted 
from Blair*s valuable 
work on the " State of 
Slavety amongst the 
Romans." Edin. 1888. 
—En. 
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ROMAN ANTIQVITISS. 



RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 



AND OF THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS OF THE r6mAN EHVIRE. 

While Rome was but small, andf thinly inhabited, whoever fixed their 
abode in the city or Roman territory, obtained the rights of citizens. 



Porcarius, lII.-i-URBAN SLAVES. 



l.~«H0U8EH0LD ShkyiU, 



Porculator vel 

swine-herd. 
SubulfCus, berd for young pi|S. 
Gregarius, horse-herd. 

Coquus, cook. 
IL— RUSTIC, OR URBAN Archimagiras, chief 'ditto. • 

Ptilmentarius, pottage-mater. 

SHlmentarius, pickler. / 



Offarius, pastry cook> 
Dulciarius, Qonfeotionar. 
Lactarius, milk-drewerordid- 
ryman. 



SLAVES, 

(Acowding to cycamstaneea.) 

Venator, hunter. 

Vestigator; game finder or 

tracker, sometimqp of bees. 
IndagatOFf dftto, or toil setter, Pomarius, fra it-dresser. 

sometimes of bees. Ptacentarius, cake-baker. 

Alator, game-driver or chaser. Pistor vel Pinsor, baker. 
Auceps, fowler. 'Panicociaria, female ditto. 

^ Piseator vel Piscatui, prsepo- Focarius, fire boy. 

situs, fisherman, ehief ditto. Fucaria, fire giri. 
Agitator, driver, of various de- Ceilarius, pantry-keeper. 

scriptio^. Pmnuiarius, store-keeper. 

£pistate8,.superintendant. P^nuiaria, femal^ditto. 

£rgastulu8 vel Ergastularius, Condu8,store-keeper or butler. 

work-house master. 
Exactor one ram, ta^k master. 
Monitor, aitto. 
Lorariue, scourger. 
)3ervu8 fomacarius, fiimaee', 

oven, or kiln man. 



Atriensis vel Atrarius, hall- 
keeper, or hall slave gene- 
rstty. ' • 

.£ditua8, house^esner. 

ScoQArius. sweeper. * 

Mediastinus, ^itto, or dradge 
generally. 

Supelleeticarius vel Scrvus a 
supellectili, furniture-keep- 
er. 

Corinthiarius vel Servus a C9- 
rinthis, keeper of brazen va- 
ses, &C. 

Argento prnposikas, siWer- 
plate keeper. , 

Aoro pnepositus, gold-plale 
keeper. 

2.— PSRS9NAL ATTENDANTS. 

Cttbicalsrius, b^chanber 

slave, valet de ohambre. 



Gallinarius, hen or poultry 
keepe^. 

Aviarius, aviary keepen^ 

Curator ««rel Pastor anserum^ 
turdoilim, &c. keeper . <k 
feeder of geese, thrushes, 
&c. 

Altiliarius vel Fartor, bird fat- 
tener or crammer« 

Mapsuetarius vel i>omitor,ta- 
mer, or breaker of wild ani- 
pahi. 

Ursarius, bearward. 

Asinarius, ass keeper, or dri- 
ver. 



Promus, butler or server of Silentiarios, silence-keeper or 

pantry ^nd feellar. hu^her. 

Procurator, caterer^ Serv. ad aomniun,sle9p-wateh- 

Menstt praepositus, table ste^- er. 

ard. Quietis minister, ditto. 

Obsonator, orderer of bill of Balneator, bath-keeper or mm- 

fare. 
Servarf tricliniaris vel Servus 



tricliniarius, banqueting^ 

room slaves. 
TricKniarcha vel Architricli- 

nius, chief of ditto.' 
Lectistemiator, couch-spread* 

er. 
MenssB detersor, table-wiper. 



nager. 
Fomaditor, bath-furnace heat- 

Unguentariu9,ointment-maker. 

or keeper. 
Unctor, andnter. 
Unctrix, female ditto. 
Alipilus vel Alipilarius, hair 

extractor.. 



Structor, arranger of dishes or TV^nsor, barber. 



ornamental confectioner. 
Calator vel invitator, inviter. 
Vocatdr, ditto, or summoner, 

or announcer. 
Infertor, server. 
Gustator vel Prvgustator, 

t^ter. 



Mulio, mu1ete%r. 

Carrucarius, wain-driver. 

Basteraarius, driver of baster- Scissor, vel Carptor, vel Chei 

na, (a 8ort<bf car.) ronomontar, carver. 

.Cisiarius, ditto of cisium, (a Diribitor, distributor. 

sort of gig.) Mtnistrator, server or waiter. 

Junctor, yokeivor groom. Minister, ditto, (or servant gt- 
^Equisio vel Equitius, Equo- nerally.) 

ram magister vel custos. Ag- .PociUator, cup-bearer. 

aso vel Strator,'horse keep- ^Serra ad cyathos. female ditto. 

er or groorff. Dietarius vel ZsBiarius, at- 
Servus a cura canis, dog or tendant at meals. 



kennel keeper 
Aquarius, water ihsnager. 
Minister fontanus, fountain 

man. * 

Servus qui curabat sterqi^li- 



'Ii>nstrix, female ditto. 
Oniator, adorner or hair-drea- 

ser. 
Omatrix, female ditto. 
Ornatrix a tutulo, female hair> 

dresser in the tutulus fashion 
Ornatrix auriculss vel ab auri> 

cula, ear-rin^ woiftan. 
Cinerariusi haircarler. 
Ciniflo, ditto, or powderer. 
Cosmeta, toilet slave, either 

male or female. 
Vestitor, dresser. 
Servus a veste vel Vestiarios, 

wardrobe -keeper. 
Vestinria, female ditto. 
Vestipl ica,female dress -folder. 
Vestispicos, dress inspector 

or keeper. 
Vestispica, female ditto. 



Custos, watchman. 
Ostiarius vel Janitor, porter or 

door-keeper. 
Ostiaria vel Janitrix, female CapaariuSfpress or chest keep« 
ditto. er. 

nia et latrrnas, scavenger Velarius, curtain or hanging* Fuer a ttatella, pot de cham- 
or manure collector. keeper. b» boy. 
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To increaBo the nmnber of citiaen8»Romiiius Opened aa uylimi or sanc- 
tuary for fugitive tlaves, insobrevt debtors, and malefactors, whither great 
nnmbers flocked from the neighbouring states, because no one could be taken 

: — u^ — * — . ' ^ 

Serrns gui nunciabat hoBMy 4. — nuksbbt slavbi, and ' <>Textor, waaTer, 

hoar-caller. * ATTmomTi of youth. Textrix, female ditto. 

Monitor, remembraDcer. . Linteo, linen wearer, or 

^ FartOT, ditto, or prOBpter. Nuiritor rel Nutricitts, mala- bleacher, * 

* Nomenclator* namer. irarte. . FuUo, fuller. 

Asvecla. follower or attendaat. Nutrix, nuwe. Phrygio, embroiderer. 

Circampea vel Pedieaiquus, Bajnlaa vel Oerulua, bearer Sutor, ihoemaker ^r wwer 

Paer a pedibus vel ad pa||ea, or carrier generally. 

foot-boy or attOTidwu. Gerula, female ditto •rnurae- Catdo, cobbler. 

Pediasequa, female attendant. ry-maid. Vestificua, dressmaker. 

Anteainbolo; harbinger or mn- Cunariua, rocker or cradle Veaiifica, female ditto. ' 

xiiag footman. boy Sartor, tailor. 

Anteambulalrix, female har- Cunaria, female rocl^er or cr*- Sartrj^ female ditto. 

binger. die-girl. Sarcinator.meBderorpatcher. 

Acoeraitor, anoooneer of his Ediicator, nursery tutor. Sarcinatrix, female ditto, 

master. FSsceptor Tel Magistert Ferrarius* smith. 

Adversitor, attendant abroad. teacher. Tigoarius, carpenter. . 

Macheerophorus, awoid-bearer Paedagogus, ditto, originally Faber carpentanua, 

or chaaaeur. • atteocknt pn yoaog penons 

Lampadophorus, lamp or lan« going to school. 

tern-bearer. Capsarius, satchel cairier. * 



5.— SLAYBa OF LUXURY. 
A. — ATTACHBO TO HOIISBHOLI). 

Liteiiry SlsTca, ^ 
Servus a bibliothecis vel a bib- 
liotheca, libranan. 



Taedigar, torch-bearer. 
Lecticarius, litter-bearer. 
Cathedrarius vel Cathedraliei- 

QB, cathedra or chair-bearer. 
Portifor sella Tel OeaUttw, 

chairman or sedai^-bearer. 
Cursor, runner. 
Tiator, ditto, or messenger. 
Tabellio rel Tabellariua, let- Lector, reader. 

icr-carrier. LeBtnx, flisale ditto. 

Saluiiger vel Salutigerulua, Aiiagnoates, reader or man of 

mesaage of eompUmeDto* learning in yanoua branch- 

bearer es. 

Servua qui mnscas ivgaret, Recitator, reader aloud or re- 
fly -flapper. „®*'*': . ' rn » 
Flabellifer, fan-bearer. Homerista, reciter of Homer s 
Umbrellifer, umbrella or para- ^ works. . _ . , ^ ^ 

aol-bearer. AreUlogus vel Fabulator,aioiy 

Umbrellifera, female ditto. teller. 

Sandaliger relSandaligefulus, Aciuanus, journal-kaper. 



sandai-beArer. 
Sandaliserula vel Ancilla 

sandalio, female ditto. 
Analecta, picker up. 



Amanoenaia vel ^rvua a 
manu, secretary, cle^k, or 
amanuensis. 



3. — (JPPBB SBBTANTS. 



cart- 

?«fright. 
Doli^rius vel Servus doliaris, 

cooper.' 
Geruras, porter or carrier. 
Aouarius vel Aquariolus vel 

Boccario, water carrier. 
Pollinctor, anointer of the 

dead. 
Succolator vel Vespillo vel. 

Lecticarius, bearer of the 

bier. 
Ustor, burner of the dead. 

B,p— ntSQUBHTLT UMATTACHBD 
TO HOUSIUOLI). 

Scientific Slavea and Artists. 

Modicus, physician pr medi- 
cal dian generally. 

l^edica, female physician or 
medical attendant. 

Obetetrizvel Opstetrir, mid^* 
itife. 

Clinicus, physician or clinical 
surgeon. 

Chirur^s, surgeon. [Iftt. 

Oculanns vel ab oculis, ocu- 

latialiptes, healer by ointment 
and friction. 

Aliptes vel Alipta, rubber with 
ointment. 

Traciator, shampooer.? 

Tractatrix, female ditto. 

Ma^icus puer, magician or di- 
viner. 



Monsters and fiuflfoons. 

# 

Morio, fool or idiot 
Fatuua, idiot. 
Actor, manager or **homme d'- Fatua, female ditto. 

affaires" generally. ^ Nanus vfel Pumilio, dwarf. 

Adiutor, assistant to actor. * Nana, female ditto. 
Columella vel Major domus, Hermaphroditus, hermapfaro 

boose-steward. dite. 

Tabularius vel Calculator vel Phagus vel Polyphagus, glut- Grammaticus, grammarian, 

• Numerarius, accountant. ton. Littcraius vel Litterator.ditto. 

Rati«cinator, ditto, or rather Spado vel Eunuchus, eunuch. Antiquarius, antiquary. 

aadilor. ^ Scurra, buffoon. Nolarius. short-hand writer. 

Dispensator vel Pronator vel Ludio, do. masker or mudhjer. Noiaria, female ditto. 
Amarius, keeper of house- Delicias vel Delicia, darling, Scriptor vel Scfcba, writer, 

smart prattling boy. clerk.. or penman. 

Librarins, book writer or tran- 
Artisans. scriber. 

Lanipendta, female wool 

weigher, 
Lania, female wool dresser. 



hold purse and stores. 
Tesserarius, score .or tally 

oiaater, or token or check 

taker. 
Procurator, purveyor or super- 

intendant. 
Semis valetudinariusvel ab 

sgris, hospital atteaoant. 



Libraria, female ditta 
Glutinator, sluer«or paster of 
papynis, <kc. 



I 



Lanifica.femalc do. or spinner. Purfiicator, polisher with pu 
Qausillaria, female spinner, mice stone. 



* 
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« 

from thence to punisbment.^ Eiren iranqoished enemies were transplanted 
to Rome, and became citizens. In this mai|per the freedom of the city 
was granted by Romulus to* the Coininenses, Camerini, Antemnates, Crns- 
tumini, and at last also to the Sabines.« This example was imitated bj[ his 
suecessors, who transplanted the Albans and other vanquished tribes to 
Rome.^ Likewise, after the expulsion of the kings, the freedom of the 
city was given to a great many, especially after the taking and burning of 
the city by the Gauls ; at which time, that it might be rebuilt with more 
splendovr, new citizens were' assumed from the Veientes, Capenates, 
and Falisci.^ 

Besides those who had settled in the Roman territory, and who were di- 
vided into city and country tribes, the freedom of the city was granted to 
several foreign towns, which were called municipia, and the inhabitants 
MUNiciPES, because they might enjoy offices at Rome.^ When any of 
these fixed their abode at Rome, they became cives inoenui> Hence it 
** happened that the same person might enjoy the highest honours both at 

. Rome 'and in his own free town. Thus Milo, while he stood candidate 
for the consulship at Rome, was dictator in his own native ci^y Lanuvium. 
The free town in which one was born was called patria oermana, naturtB 
^ vel loci. Rome, {qua exceptus est,) patria communis, civitatis vel juris.^ 
** But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, and the digniqr 

* ' of a Roman citizen of course began to be fiiore valued, the freedom of the cily^ 
was more sparingly conferred, and in di^erent degrees, according to the dif- 
ferent merits of the allies towards the republic. To some the right of voting'' 
was given, and to others not. The people of Csre were the first who ob- 
tained the freedom of the city without t]^e right of voting, for having re- 
ceived the sacred things of the Roman people, the vestal virgins and 
priests, when they fled from the Gauls. ^ The freedoAn of the city was sooa 
aAer given in this manner to the people of Capua, Fundi, Formiae, Gums, 
and Sinuessa, to the inhabitants of Acerra,^ and of Anagnia, &c. 

. . _ . * . 

f 

^ Malleatorjhainmerer or beoier. Sjrmphoniacus, siDger. ^ cymbal player and dancer. 

% Ornator, ornamenter. Acroama, ditto. Saltator, dancer, 

MiniculatoT vel Illomioalori Choraules, ditto. Salutrix, female ditto. 

illuminator. QitharsBdus vel Fidicen, har? Funambulua vel FunireDoa 

Pictor, painter. per, or singer to the harp. vel Schoenobates, rope-<utn> 

Cdator, engraver or emboas- Citharseda vel Fidicina, Citba- cer. 

er. ristria vel Psaltriai female Palsstria, wrestler. 

Argentarius, silversmith. ditU^ Gladiator, gladiator. 

Yaaentarius, vessel maker. Tibicen, piper. Arenarius, ditto. 

Falter a Corinthis, worker in Tibicena, female ditto. Auriga, charioteer in the cir* 

bra^s. Fistulator, flute player. cua. 

Figuius, potter or tile burner. Hydraoles vel Organarius* Rbedarius, ditta 
ArchitectUB, architect, water-organ player or direc- 

Structor, builder. t«r. 6.~militabt atteKdaNTB. 

Histrio, player. Sambucina vel Sambucistna, 

*Comd»dii9, ditto, or comedian. female dulcimer or sackbut Armiger, armour-bearer. 

Mimus, mime. player. Galearius, helmet-ditto. 

Mima, female ditto. Tympanistria, female drum- Calvator, club-ditto. 

' Pantomimus, pantomime. mer or tambourine player. Calo, soldier's boy, or drudge. 

Pantoniima, female ditto. Crotalistria vel Copa, female Cacula, ditto. 

* " Still in ancient times lation : for the asylum was protection within its prft* 
this rabble cannot have been a small inclosure on the Capi- cincis.'* — Ed. 
conceived to have formed any toline hill, and in its quality 

considerable part of the popu- of asylum, could only aifoid 

, I. ^ I.I. 

] Liv. i. 8. XXXV. 51. Smnnla v. raunera.car 5 Cic. Leg^. U. 9. 8 A. Goll. xvi. 13. 

Tac. Ann. iii. 00. Liv. pere poterept. jui« civitatis. Liv. viii. 14. 17.' 

L SO. 33. 4 Cic. Brnt. 75. Legg. IJU 7 jus snifragii. « 

9 Liv. vi. 4. 9. Cic. MU. 37. 
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. The inhabitants of Lanayium, Aricia, Nomentuis, Peduoif and Privei^ 
num,^ received the freedom of the city wiih the right of voting.' But 
several cities of the Hemici preferred their own lawa.^ In process of 
time, this right was granted to all the allies of the Latin name ; and after 
the Social or Italian war, it was communicated to all the Italians south of 
the river Rubicon on the upper sea, and of the city Lucaon the lower sea. 
Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Gaul, which hence be- 
gan to be called Gallia Togata. Augustus was very sparing in conferring 
the freedom of the city ; but the succeeding emperors were more liberal, 
and at different times granted it to different cities and nations* At last 
Caracalla granted the freedom of Roman citizens to all the inhabitants of 
the Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the right of citizens were anciently called 
H08TE8, and afterwards pereorini> AAer Rome had extended her empire, 
first over Latium, then over Italy, and lastly over great part of the world, 
the rights which the subjects of that empire enjoyed came to be divided 
into four kinds ; which may be called ^W (^uiriUum^jus Latiijjus Italic 
cum^ jus provinciarum vel provinciale. 

Jus QUiRiTiUM comprehended all the rights of Roman citizens, which 
were different at different times. The rights of Roman citizens were either 
private or public : the former were properly called jus Quirilium, and the 
latter ^W civitatis,^ as with us there is a distinction between denization- 
and naturalization. 

I. PRIVATE RIGHTS OP ROMAN CITIZENS. 

The private rights of Roman citizens were, 1. Jus libertatis, the right 
of liberty ; 2. Jus gentilitatis elfamiliiB, the right of family ; 3. Jus connu- 
bit, the right of marriage ; 4. Jus patrium^ the right of a father ; 5. Jus 
dominii hgitimi^ the right of legal property ; 6. Jus testamenti, et hareditatis^ 
the right of making a will, and oi succeeding to an inheritance ; 7. Jus tu* 
tel^y the right of tutelage or wardship. 

1. the right of LlBERTt. 

This comprehended liberty, not only from the power of masters,^ but 
also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of magist rales, the cruelty 
of creditors, and the insolence of more powerful citizens. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus that no one 
should be king at Rome, and that whoever should from a design of making 
himself king, might be slain with impunity. At the same time the people 
were bound by an oath, that they would never suffer a king to be created. 

Roman citizens were secured against the tyranical treatment of magis- 
trates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the people, and that the 
person who appealed should in no manner be punished, till the people de- 
termined the matter ; but chiedy, by the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata, could pass 
sentence on the life of a Roman citizen. No magistrate was allowed to 
punish him by stripes or capitally. The single expression, *' i am a rohan 
citizen," checked their severest decrees.'' 



T 



1 Pri^ernates. 5 Vt\n. Ep. x. 4. 6. 3S. &c. hence, Quir^tare Cic. Fam. x. 3i. Llv. 

S 1.1V. vHt. 14. SI. Cic. Rail. ii. 10. dicitur, qai Quiriiium xxix. 8^ Acts. xxii. 95. 

3 Liv. ix. 43. 6 dominoram. lldeni damans implo- 

4 Cic. Off. i. IS. 7 Cic. Verr. v. 54. 57. rat. Varr. Lat. v. 7. 
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By the laws of tBe twelre tables it was ordained, that insolvent debtors 
should be given up^ to their creditors to be bound in fetters and cords,^ 
whence they were called nexi, ob^rati, et addtcti. And although they 
did not entirely lose the rights of freemen, yet they were in actual sla- 
very, and often treated more harshly than even slaves themselves.^ 

If any one was indebted to several persons, and could not find a cau- 
tioner^ within sixty days, his body^ literally, according to some, but more 
probably, according to others, his effects, might be cut into pieces, and di- 
vided among his creditors.® Thus sectio is put for the purchase of the 
whole booty of any place, or of the whole effects of a proscribed or condemn- 
ed person,' or for the booty or goods themselves,® and sectores for the 
purchasers,® because ihey made profit by selling them in parts.^® 

To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 429, whereby it 
was provided, that no debtors should be kept in irons or in bonds ; that the 
goods of the debtor, not his person, should be given up to his creditors. ^^ 

But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did not free them from prison, 
often afterwards demanded an entire abolition of debts, which they used to 
call NEW tables. But this was never granted them. At one time, indeed, 
by a law passed by Valerius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, as it is 
expressed ;^^ that is, the fourth partof the debt only was paid,^^ an a^ for a 
sestertius, and a sestertius for a. denarius; or 25 for 100, and 250 for 1000. 
Julius Cssar, after his victory in the civil war, enacted something of the 
same kind.^^ 

2. THE RIGHT OF FAMILY. 

• Each gens and each family had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself, 
which went by inheritance in the same manner as effects.'^ When heirs by 
the father's side of the same family ^^ failed, those of the same gens^' succeed- 
ed, in preference to relations by the mother's side^^ of the same family.^* 
No one could pass from a patrician family 1o a plebeian, or from a plebeian 
to a patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could only be made 
at the Comitia Curiata. Thus Clodius, the eraemy of Cicero, was adopted 
by a plebeian, that he might be created a tribune of the commons.^^ 

3. THE RIGHT OF MARRIAGE. 

No Roman citizen was permitted to marry a slave, a barbarian, or a 
foreigner, unless by the permission of the people. '* By the laws of the 
Decemviri, intermarriages between the patricians and plebeians were pro- 
hibited. But this restriction was soon abolished.^ Afterwards, however, 
when a patrician lady married a plebeian, she was said patribus enuberey 
and was excluded from the sacred riles of patrician ladies.^s When any 
woman married out of her clan, it was called gentis enuptio ; which like- 
wise seems anciently to have been forbidden.^ The different kinds of 
marriage, &c. will be treated of afterwards. 
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4. THE RIGHT OP A FATHER. 

A FATHER, among the Romans, had the power of life and death over 
his children. He could not only expose them when infants, which cruel 
custom prevailed at Rome for many ages, as among other nations,^ and a 
new-born infant was not held legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence 
some person for him, lifted it from the ground,^ and placed it on his bosom ; 
hence tollere Jllium, to educafe ; non toilers, to expose. But even when 
his children were grown up, he might imprison, scourge, send them bound 
to work in the country, and also put them to death by any punishment he 
pleased, if they deserved it.^ Hence a father is called a domestic judge, 
or magistrate, by Seneca ; and a sensor of his son, by Suetonius.^ Romu- 
lus, however, at first permitted this right only in certain cases.^ 

A son could acquire no property but with his father's consent ; and what 
he did thus acquire was called his peculium, as of a slave.® If he acquired 
it in war, it was called peculium castrense. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder than that of a slave. 
A slave, when sold once, became free ; but a son not, unless sold three 
times. The power of the father was suspended, when the son was promo- 
ted to any public office, but not extinguished,'' for it continued not only dur- 
ing the life of the children, but likewise extended to grandchildren and 
great grandchildren. None of them became their own masters^ till the 
death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by marriage passed from 
the power of her father under that of her husband. 

EMANCIPATION AND ADOPTION. 



When a father wished to free his son from his authority,® it behoved him 
to bring him before the praetor, or some magistrate,^^ and there sell him 
three times, per jeb et libram, as it was termed, to some friend, who was 
balled pater fiduciarius, because he was bound after the third sale to 
sell him back^^ to the natural father. There were besides present, a libri- 
PENS, who held a brazen balance ; five witnesses, Roman citizens, past the 
age of puberty ; and an anUstatuSy who is supposed to be so named, because 
he summoned the witnesses by touching the tip of their ears.^^ In the pre* 
sence of these, the natural father gave over^^ his son to the purchaser, add* 
ing these words, mancupo tibi hung filium, qdi meus est. Then the 
purchaser, holding a brazen coin,^^ said, hung ego hominem ex jur^ qui- 

RITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, ISQDE MIHI EMPTUS EST HOG iERE, iBNEAQOfi LI* 

BRA :^^ and having struck the balance with the coin, gave it to the natural 
father by way of price. Then he manumitted the son in the usual form. 
But as by the principles of the Roman law, a son, after being manumitted 
once and again, fell back into the power of his father, this imaginary sale 
was thrice to be repeated, either on the same day, and before the same wit* 
nesses, or on different days, and before different witnesses ; and then the 
purchaser, instead of manumitting him, which would have conferred ayu^ 
patronalus t)n himself, sold him back to the natural father, who imme- 
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diately manumitted him by the same formalities as a slave.^ Thus the 
son became his own master.^ 

The custom of selling per ms vel assem et libram, took its rise from this, 
that the ancient Romans, when they had no coined money /"^ and after- 
, wards when they used asses of a pound weight, weighed their money, and 
did not count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the same formalities 
were used, but only once ;* they were not thrice repeated as in eman- 
cipating a son. But these formalities, like others of the same kind, in pro- 
cess of time came to be thought troublesome. Athanasius, therefore, and 
Justinian, invented new modes of emancipation. Athanasius appointed, 
that it should be sufficient if a father showed to a judge the rescript of the 
emperor for emancipatinghis son ; and Justinian, that a father should go to 
any magistrate competent, and before him, with the consent of his son, 
signify that he freed his son from his power, by saying, hung sui juris 
Esse patior, meaque manu mitto. 

When a man had no children of his own, lest his sacred rites and names 
should be lost, he might assume others^ as his children by adoption. 

If the person adopted was his own master,^ it was called arrooatiO, 
because it was made at the Comitia Curia ta, by proposing a bill to the 
people.' ^ 

If he was the son of another, it was properly called adoptio, and was 
performed before the praetor or president of a province, or aojr other ma- 
gistrate.^ The same formalities were used as in emancipation- It might 
be done in any place -^ The adopted passed into the family, the name, and 
sacred rites of the adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero 
makes no distinction between t^es^ two forms of adoption, but calls both 
by the general name of adoptio. 

5. TBE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

» . 

Thipnjs, with respect to property among the Romans, were variously 
divided. Some things were said to be of divine right, others of human 
RIGHT : the former w«8 called sacred ;^^ as altars, temples, or any thing 
publicly consecrated to the gods by the authority of the pontiffs ; or reli* 
gious ;^^ as sepulchres, ^c. ; or inviolable ;^^ as the walls and gates of a 
city." 

These things were subject to the law of the pontiffs, and the property 
of them could not be transferred. Temples were rendered sacred by inau- 
guration, or dedication, that is, by being consecrated by the augurs. ^^ 
Whatever was legally consecrated, was ever after inapplicable to profane 
uses.''^ Temples were supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be 
the property of a private person.. Things ceased to be sacred by beings 
unhallowed.^^ ^ 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in it.^^ Sepul- 
chres were held religious because they were dedicated to the infernal 



1 libra et ere liberatam ft extraneous. 10 res sacm. 15 Plin. Ep. iz. 39. x. 

emiitebat, Liv.Yi. 14. sui juris. 11 religiosa. 56,50,76. 

S sul Juris (actus est, 7 per populi rogatio- IS Sanctis, i. e. aliqua 16 exauguratione, LIr. 

Liv. vii. 16. nem. Cell. v. IP. sanctione munite. f. 55. 
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gods.^ No sepulchre could be built or repaired without the permission 
of the pontiffs ; nor could the property of sepulchres be transferred, but 
only the right of burying in them.^ The walls of cities were also dedi- 
cated by certain solemn ceremonies, and therefore they were held invio- 
labie,^ and could not be raised or repaired without the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called profane ;^ and were either public 
and COMMON, as, the air, running water, the sea, and its shores, &c. ;^ or 
PRIVATE, which might be the property of individuals. 

Some make a distinction between things common and public, but most 
writers do not. The things of which a whole society or corporation had 
the property, and each individual the use, were called resuniversitatis, 
or more properly, res puBLiiBiG,^ as theatres, baths, highways, <&c. And 
those things were called res communes, which either could be the pro- 
perty of no one, as the air, light, &c./ or which were the Joint property 
of more than one, as a common wall, a common field, Slc, commune, a 
subst. is put for the commonwealth.^ Hence, in commune consuUre^ pro^ 
desse, conferre, metuere^ &c. for the public good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called res nullius ; 
as parts of the world not yet discovered, animals not claimed, <&c. To 
this class was referred haredilas jacens, or an estate in tl\e interval of time 
betwixt the demise of the last occupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either movable or immovable. The movable things of a 
farm were called ruta c^sa,^ as sand, coals, stones, &c. which were 
commonly excepted,'® or retained by the seller.*^ 

Things were also divided into corpore4l, i. e. which might be touch- 
ed; and incorporeal, as rights, servitudes, &c. The former Cicero called 
res qua sunt ; the latter, res qum inteliiguntur.^^ But others, perhaps 
more properly, call the former, res, things ; and the latter, jura, rights.^' 

The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus : 



Full hsec sapieotia qaondam, 
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PuMica privatis secernere, sacra profanis. * * Art. Poet. 396 ^ , ../ , ^^ ..^i.f., >. 

Private things'^ among the Romans, were either res mancipi, or nec 

MANCIPI. ' *'-'' ' ' 

Res mancipi were those things which might be sold and alienated, or 
the property of them transferred from one person to another, by a certain 
rite used among Roman citizens only ; so that the purchaser might take 
them as it were with his band ;'^ whence he was called manceps, and the 
things res mancipi, vel mancupi^ contracted for mancipii. And it behoved 
the seller to be answerable for them to the purchaser, to secure the pos- 
session.^'' 

Nec mancipi res, were those things which could not be thus transfened i 
whence also the risk of the thing lay on the purchaser.^^ Thus, manci' 
pium and usus, are distinguished : vitaque mancipio nulli datur, in property 
or perpetuity, omnibus usu.^^ So mancipium dLial fructus.^^ 
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The res mancipi, were, — 1. Fanns, either in town or countr}' within 
Italy ;^ or in the provinces, if any city or place had obtained the jus ha- 
licum. Other farms in the provinces were c^Wedi possessiones^ wcfi prtedia ; 
and because proprietors gave in an account of their families and fortunes 
to the censors, they were called prctdia censui censendo.^—2. Slaves. — 3. 
Quadrupeds, trained to work with back or neck ;^ as horses, oxen, asses, 
mules ; but not wild beasts, although tamed ; as elephants, camels. — 4. 
Pearls.* — 5. The rights of country farms, called servitudes.* 

The servitudes of farms in the country were, — 1. The right of going 
on foot through the farm of another ;^ — 2. Of driving a beast or waggon not 
loaded ;'' — 3. Of driving loaded waggons ;® — 4. Of carrying water ;^ either 
by canals or leaden pipes.^^^ The breadth of a via, when straight, was 
eight feet ; at a turn,^^ sixteen feet ; the breadth of an actus four feet ; but 
the- breadth of an iter is uncertain. 

To these servitudes may be added, the drawing of water ,^^ the driving 
of cattle to water ;^^ the right of feeding ; of making lime ;^* and of digging 
sand. 

Those farms which were not liable to any servitude, were called prjs* 
DIA LIBERA,^* thoso which were,^^ PRiGOiA serva.^'^ 

Buildings in the city were called pr^dia urbana, and were reckoned 
res mancipi, only by accession';^® for all buildings and lands were called 
FUNDI ; but usually buildings in the city were cMed asdes, in the country, 
viU€B. A place in the city without buildings, was called area, in the coun- 
try, AOER. A field with buildings was properly called fundus. 

The servitudes of the pradiaurbana^'weTe, — 1. Servitus on eris feren- 
Di, when one was bound to support the house of another by his pillar or 
wall ; — 2h Servitus tigni immittendi, when one was bound to allow a 
neighbour to drive a beam, a stone, or iron into his wall ; for tignum among 
lawyers signified all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be an inter- 
stice left between houses of at least two feet and a half, which was called 
AMBiTUS,^^ or ANOiPORTus vel -ufTi, and this was usually a thoroughfare, 
but sometimes not.^^ For when Rome came to be crowded with houses, 
these interstices were only lef\ between some houses. Nero, after the 
dreadful fire which happened in his time, restored the ancient mode of 
building houses distinct from one another.^^ 

Houses which were not joined by common walls with the neighbouring 
houses, were called insul^e.^^ Sometimes domus and insulcB are distin- 
guished, Suet. Ner. 16. 38, where domus is supposed to signify the houses 
of the great, and insulcB those of the poorer citizens. But anciently this 
was not the case, rather the contrary ; as, insula Clodii, Luculli, &,cP 
Under the emperors, any lodgings,^ or houses to be let,^* were called in- 
suliB, and the inhabitants of them, inquilini, oxinsularii ; which last name is 
also applied to those who were appointed to guard the genii of each insula. 
The proprietors of the insula were called domini insularum,^^ vel prje- 
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DioRUir,^ and their agents proeuratores insularum* For want of room in 
the city they were commonly raised to a great height by stories,^ which 
werc^ occupied by different families, and at a great rent.^ The upmost 
stories or garrets were called comaeula. He who rented^ an insula^ or any 
part of it, was called ifiquiiinus. Hence Catiline contemptuously calls 
Cicero inquilinus civis urlns Romm,^ 

There was also, — 3. Servifus stilltcidii et fluminis, whereby one 
was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into the garden or 
area of his neighbour : or to receive the water which fell from his neigh- 
bour's house into his area. — 4. Servitus cloacjb, the right of conveying a 
private common sewer through the property of a neighbour into the cloaca 
maxima built by Tarquin.— 5. Serviius non altids tollendf, whereby 
one was boimd not to raise his house above a certain height ; so as not to 
obstruct the prospect and lights of his neighbour. The height of houses 
was limited by law, under Augustus, to 70 feet.^ There was also a ser- 
vitude, that one should not make new windows in his wall.*^ These ser- 
yitudes of city properties, some annex to res manciple and some to res nee 
maneipL 

MODES OF ACQUIRING PROPERTY. 

The transferring of the property of the res mtmeipi^^ was made by a 
certain act, called mancipatio, or manoipiuh,® in which the same for- 
malities were observed as in emancipating a son, onl}^ that it was done 
but once. This Cicero calls tradiiio alteri nexu^^^. thus dare mancipio, i. e. 
ex forma vel lege manctpH^ to convey the property of a thing in that man- 
ner : accipere, to receive it.'* Jurats — sefore maneipii tempos in omne tuij 
devoted to you.^^ Sui maneipii esse^ to be one's own master, to be sub- 
ject to the dominion of no one.'^ So maneipare agrum alicui, to sell an 
estate to any one,^^ emaneiparefundos, to divest one's self of the property, 
and convey it to another.*^ 

Cicero commonly uses mancipium and nexum or -us, as of the same im- 
port :^® but sometimes he distinguishes them ; as de Harusp. 7. where 
mancipium implies complete property, and nexus only the right of obliga- 
tion, as when one receives any thing by way of a pledge. Thus a credi- 
tor had his insolvent debtor jure nexi, but not jure maneipii, as he possessed 
his slave. 

There were various other modes of acquiring legal property ; as, 1. 
JURE cEssio, or cessio in jurb,'^ when a person gave up his effects to 
any one before the praetor or president of a province, who adjudged them 
to the person who claimed them ;** which chiefly took place in the case 
of debtors, who, when they were insolvent, gave up their goods'^ to their 
creditors. 

2. UsucAPTio vel TJSUCAPio,'® and also ustts avctoritas, when one ob- 
tained the property of a thing, by possessing it for a certain time without 
interruption, according to the law of the twelve tables ; for two years, if 
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it was a farm or immovable, and for one year, if the thing was mo^able.^ 
But this took place only among citizens.^ Hence Cicero says, nihU mor» 
tales a diis usucapere possunt. If there was any interruption in the pos- 
session, it was called usurpatio, which, in country farms, seems tp haire 
been made by breaking off the shoot of a tree.' But afterwards a longer 
time was necessary to constitute prescription, especially in the provinces, 
namely, ten years among those who were present, and twenty years among 
those who were absent. Sometimes a length of time was required be- 
yond remembrance. This new method oL acquiring property by posses- 
sion, was called lonoa possessions capio, or longjb possessionis pils- 

ROOATIVA, Vel PRiESCRIPTIO. 

3. Emptio sub CORONA, i. e. purchasing captives in war, who were said 
with chaplets on their heads. See p. 23. 

4. 'AucTio, whereby things were exposed to public sale,^ when a spear 
being set up, and a public' crier calling out the price,^ the magistrate who 
was present adjudged them^ to the highest bidder.'' The person who 
bade, held up his finger.^ The custom of setting up a spear at an auction 
seems to have been derived from this, that at first only those things which 
were taken in war were sold in that manner. Hence hasta is put for a pub- 
lic sale, and sub hasta venire, to be publicly sold. The day, sometimes 
the hour, and the terras of the auction', used to be advertised, either by a 
common crier ,^ or in writing.^^ Hence tabula is put for the auction itself ;^^* 
tabulumproseribere, for auctionem eonstituere iproseribere domum, y.fundtun^ 
to advertise for sale.^^ And those whose goods were thus advertised, were 
said penderef^^ and also the goods, bona suspensa ; because the adver- 
tisement^^ was affixed to a pillar ^^ in some public place.^^ So tabulasaue^ 
tionarias proferre v. tabulam, to publish,^^ ad tabulam adesse, to be present 
at the sale.^^ Thus also sub liiulum nostros misit avara lares^ i. e. donujny 
forced me to expose my house to sale.^^ 

. It behoved the auction to be made in public,^^ and there were courts ia 
the forum where auctions were made,^^ to which Jm^enal is thought to al- 
lude, Sat. vii. 7. A money-broker^^ was also present, who marked down 
what was bidden, and to whom the purchaser either paid down the price, 
or gave security for ixP The sale was sometimes deferred.** 

The seller was called avctor, and was said vendere auctionem^'^ in the 
same manner as a general, when he sold the whole plunder of a city, was 
said vendere seclionemJ^^ The right of property conveyed to the purcha- 
ser was called auctoritas ; and if that right was not complete, he was said 
a maloauctore emere^ to buy from a person who had not a right to sell.*^ 

5. Adjudicatio, which properly took place only in three cases ; infa^ 
milia herciscunda, vel ercto eiundoj i. e. hisreditate dividenda, in dividing an 
inheritance among co-heirs,*^ in cammuni dividendo, ia dividing a joint stock 
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among partners,^ infinibus regundisj in settliog boundaries among neigh- 
bours,' when the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, partners, 
or neighbours, of which they got immediate property ; but arbiters were 
commonly appointed in settling bounds.^ Sometimes, however, things 
were said to be adjudged* to a person, which he obtained by the sentence 
of a judge from any cause whatever. 

6. Donatio. Donations which were made for some cause, were called 
xuNsaA ; as from a client or freedman to his patron, on occasion of a birth 
or marriaj^e.^ Those thing^which were given without any obligation, 
were called dona ; but these words are oflen confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Romans ; but aftef* 
wards, upon the increase of luxury, they became very frequent and costly. 
Clients and freedmen sent presents to their patrons," slaves to their 
masters, citizens to the emperors and magistrates, friends and relations to 
one another, and that on rarious occasions ; particularly on the Kalends 
of January, called stren^ ; at the feasts of Saturn, and at public enter- 
tainments^ >kPOPH0RfTA ; to guests, XENiA ; on birth-days, at marriages, ^c.''^ 

Those things which were acquired by any of the above mentioned 
methods, or by inheritance, by adoption,^ or by law, as a legacy, &c. 
were said lo be in oominio ai^iRiTARio i. t.justo et Ugitimo: other thiogs 
were said to be in bonis, and the proprietors of them were called bonita- 
Rii, whose right was not so good as that of the domini (^uiritarh, qui 
Optimo jure possidere dicebantur, who tftrere secure against lawsuits. Bat 
Justinian abolished these distinctions. \Yhen a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a thing, but not the power or property of alienating, it was 
called ususFRUCTUs, either in one word,^or in two,^^ and the person rauc- 

TUARIUS, or USUFRUCTUARIUa. 

6. EIOHT OF TESTAMENT AND INHERITANCE. 

None but Roman citizens" could make a will, or be witnesses to a tes- 
tament, or inherit any thing by testament. ^^ 

Ancieotly testaments used to be made at (he Comitia Curiata, which 
were in that case properly called Calata.^^ 

The testament of a soldier just about to engage, was «aid to be made 
IN PROCiNCTD, when in the canfip, while he was girding himself, or pre- 
paring for battle, in presence of his fellow»soldiers, without writing, he 
named his heir.^^. So tit procindu carmina fa^'ta^ written by Ovid at Tomi, 
where he was in 6ontinual danger of an attack from the Gets.^^  

But the usual method of making a will, after the laws of the twelve ta- 
bles were enacted, was per iES et libram, or per familuB emptionem^ as 
it was called ; whei^in before five witnesses, a libripens hnd an antestatus^ 
the testator, by an imaginary sale, disposed of his family and fortunes to 
one whp was called Vkuihis, emptor, who was not the heir, as some have 
thou^ht,^^ but only admitted ibr the sake of form,^'' that the testator might 
seem to have alienated his effecta in his lifetime. This act was called fa- 
uihiM MANCjPATio ; which being finished in due form, the testator, holding 

ft 
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the testament in his hand, said, R£c, uti in his tabulis cbrisve scrip' 

TA SUNT, ITA DO, ITA LEGO, ITA TESTOR, ITAUUB V08, QUIRITE8, TESTIMO- 
NIUM PRJEBITOTE. Upon which, as was usual in like cases, he gently 
touched the tip of the ears of the witnesses ;^ this act was called nuncu- 
PATio TESTA MENiy/'' Hencc nuncupare haredem^ for nominare, scribere, 
or facere.^ But sometimes this word signifies to name one's heir viva 
voctf without writing ; as Horace just before his death is said to have named 
Augustus. For the above mentioned formalities were not always observed, 
especially in later times. It was reckoned eufiScient if one subscribed his 
will, or even named his heir viva voce, before seven witnesses. Something 
similar to this seems to have prevailed anciently,* whence an edict about 
that matter is called by Cicero, vetus et translaticium, as being 
usual.^ 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his own hand, in 
which case it was called holographum. Sometimes it was written by a 
friend or by others.® Thus the testament of Augustus was partly written 
by himself, and partly by two of his freedmen.'' Lawyers were usually 
employed in writing or drawing up wills.^ But it was ordained under 
Claudius or Nero, that the writer of another's testament (called by 
lawyers testamentarius^) should not mark down any legacy for himself.' 
When a testament was written by another, the testator wrote below, that he 
had dictated and read it over.^^ Testaments were usually written on tables 
covered over with wax, because in them a person could more easily erase 
what he wished to alter.'^ Hence cer£ is put for tabula ceratm or tabulm 
testamerUi.^^ Prima cera, for prima pars tabultB, the first part of the will,^^ 
and CERA extrkma. or tma, for the last part.^^ But testaments were call- 
ed TABULiB, although written on paper or parchment.^^ 

Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and usually by the 
witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings,^® and also with the seals 
of others.^^ They were likewise tied with a thread.' Hence nee mea 
subjecifi convicta est gemma tabella mendaeem linis imposvisse notam, nor is 
my ring, i. e. nor am I convicted of having afiixed a false mark^ or seal, to 
the thread on a forged deed or will.'® It was ordained that the thread 
should be thrice drawn through holes, and sealed.^^ 

The testator might unseaP his will, if he wished to alter or revise it.^^ 
Sometimes he cancelled it altogether ; sometimes he only erased^ one ot 
two names. Testaments, like all other civil deeds, were always written 
in Latin. A legacy ^expressed in Greek was not valid.^ There used to 
be several copies of the same testament. Thus Tiberius made two copies 
of his will, the one written by himself, and the other by one of his freed- 
men.^ Testaments were deposited, either privately in the hands of a 
friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it.^ Thus Julius Caesar is said 
to have intrusted his testament to the eldest of the vestal virgins.^ 

In the first part of a will, the heir or heirs were written thus : tititts 
MiHi HiERES ESTO, sit V. trit ; or thus, titium h^rbdem essb jubeo, vel 
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voh ; also, haredem faeio^ seribo, instUuo. If there were Several heirs, 
their different portions were parked. If a person had no children of his 
own, he assumed others, not only to inherit his fortune, but also to bear 
his name,^ 4» Julius Cesar did Augustus.' 

If the heir or heirs who were first appointed^ did not choose to accept,^ 
or died under the age of puberty, others were substituted in their room call- 
ed HiBRBOBS SECUNDI.^ 

A corporate city^ could neither inherit an estiUe, nor receiye a legacy,*^ 
but this was afterwards changed. 

A man* might disenherit^ his own children, one or all of them, and ap- 
point what other persons he pleased to be his heirs ; thus, titius filios 
MBDs BXHiERESESTO* Sometimes the causo^^ wss added.^^ A testament 
of this kind was called inofficiosum, and when the children raised an ac- 
tion for rescinding it, it was said to be done per qturelam inofficiosi. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust^^ to a friend on certain condi- 
tions, particularly that he should give it up^^ to some person or persons. 
Whatever was left in this manner, whether the whole estate, or any one 
thing, as a farm, &c. wascalled fidbicommissum, a trust'; and a person to 
whom it was thus left, was called HiSRRS fiduciarius, who might either 
be a citizen or a foreigner.^^ A testament of this kind was expressed in the 
form of request or Entreaty ;^^ thus, rogo,'pbto, volo, manoo, fidbi rn^ 
coMMiTTO;^^ and not byway of command,^^ as all testaments were, and 
might be written in any language. 

In the last part of the will,^^ tutors were appointed for one's children, 
and legacies^B left to legatees^^ all in direct and commanding words : thus, 
TUTOR BSTO, vel TUTORESS suNTO ; TUTORBX V. -Bs oo.'^ And to t^oir 
protection the testator recommended his children.^ 

Legacies were left in four different ways, which lawyers have distin- 
guished by the following names.—!. Per vindicationem ; thus, oo, lb- 
oo ; also, capito, sumito, v. habeto.^ This form was so called from the 
mode of claiming property^ — 2. Per damnation em : thus, hjsres mbus, 
DAMN AS E8T0 DARE, &c. LeC my heir be bound, dtc ;^ and so in the plu- 
ral, DAM NAB 80NT0. By this form the testator was said damnare hmredem^ 
to bind his heir. Hence damnare aliquem potis^^ ctvitas damnata voti^ 
bound to perform.^'' But it was otherwise expressed thus, h^rbs 

MBUS DATO, FACITO ; H/SREDBM MBUM DARE JUBBO. — 3. SiNBNDI ffl^Jo ; 
thus, HiERES MB OS SINITO, VSl DAMNAS BSTO SrNERE LUCIUM TITIUM 
8UMERB ILLAM REM, V. SIBI HABERE. —4. Per PR^CEPTIONBM ; thuS, L. 
TITIUS ILLAM REM PRACIPITO, B MEDIO, Vel B MEDIA l^iERBDITATB 8U- 

KiTo, siBiQUB HABBTO, vel practpiat, &c, when any thing was left to 
any person, which he was to get before the inheritance was divid- 
ed, or when any thing particular was left to any one of the co-heirs 
besides his own share.^^ Hence .prjsciprrb, to receive in preference to 
others ; and PRiECEPTio, a certain legacy to be paid out of the first part 
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of the fortune of the deceased,^ as certain creditprs had a privilege to b^ 
preferred to others.* 

When additions were made to a will, they were called codicilli. They 
were expressed in the form of a letter addressed to the heirs, sometimes 
also to trustees.^ It behoved them however to be confirmed by the testa- 
ment* 

AAer the death of the testator, his will was opened,^ in presence of the 
witnesses who had sealed it," or a majority of them.'' And if they were 
absent or dead, a copy of the will was taken tft presence of other re- 
spectable persons, and the authentic testimony was laid up in the public 
archives, that if the copy were lost, another might be taken from it.^ Ho- 
race ridicules a miser who ordered hitf heirs to inscribe on his tomb the' sum 
he left.» 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament of a friend or 
relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect to be passed over.'® 

It was usually required by the testament, that the heir- should enter up- 
on the inheritance within a certain time, in 60 or 100 days at most.^^ This 
apt was called h^reditatis cretio,^* and was performed before witnesses 
in these words : cum me mjeVius haredem instituerit, eah hjbredita- 
TEM CERNO ADEOQUE. After saviug which,'^ the heir was said hjbredita- 
TBM ADissE. But when this formality^* was not required, one became heir 
by acting as such,'^ although he might, if he chose, also observe the solemn 
form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were CBlled haredes ascen- 
DENTES ; if, as was natural, the children or grandchildren, descendentes ; 
if brothers or sisters, collaterales. 

If any one died without making a vrill,^" his goods devolved on his near- 
est relations ; first to bis children, failing them, to his nearest relations by 
the father's side,^'' and failing them, to those of the same gens;^^ At Nice, 
the community claimed the estate of every citizen who died intestate.^^ 

The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts, called vna^e. 
The whole was called as. Hence h4Bres ex asse^ heir to one's whole for- 
tune ; hderes ex semisse, ex triente, dodrante, &c. to the half, third, three 
fourths, &c. 

The UNCTA was also divided into parts ; the half bemvncia, the third 
DUELLA, or biruB sexlula, the fourth sicilicum, v. us, the sixth sextula.*^ 

7. RIGHT OF TUTELAGE OR WARDSHIP. 

Ant father of a family might leave whom he pleased as guardians^^ to his 
children.^ But if he died intestate, this charge devolved by law on the 
nearest relation by the father's side. Hence it was called tutela leoi- 
TiMA. This law is generally blamed, as in later times it gave occasion to 
many frauds in prejudice to wards.^ 

When there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, then a guar- 
dian was appointed to minors and to women by the praetor, and the majo- 
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lity of tho frilranes of the people, bythe Atilian law, made A. U. 443. But 
this law was afterwards changed. 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not transact any private.busi» 

ness of importance, without the^ concurrence of their parents, husbands, or 

guardians ;^ and a husband at his death might appoint a guardian to his wife, 

'as to his daughter, or leave her the choice of her own guardians.* Women, 

however, seem sometimes to have acted as guardians.^ 

If any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or defrauded his 
pupil, there was an actfll^ against him> 

Under the emperors, guardians were obliged to give security^ for their 
proper conduct.^ A signal instance of punishment inflicted on a perfidious 
guardian is recorded, Suet. Galb. 9. 

n. PUBUC RIGHTS OP ROMAN CITIZENS. 

These were jus census, militUB, trihutorum, suffragii, honorum^ et sacro* 
rum. 

I. Jus CENSUS. The right of being enrolled in the censor's books. This 
will be treated of in another place. 

II. Jus MILITIA. The right of serving in the army. At first none but 
citizens were enlisted, and not even those of the Ipwest class. But in af- 
tertimes this was altered ; and under the emperors soldiers were taken, 
not only from Italy and the provinces, but also at last from barbarous na- 
tions.'' <! 

III. Jus TRiBtJTORUM. Tributum properly was money publicly imposed 
on the people, which was exacted from each individual through the tribes 
in proportion to the valuation of his estate.® Money publicly exacted on 
any other account, or in any other manner, was called vectioal.* But 
these words are not always distinguished. 

There were three kinds of tribute ; one imposed equally on each person,^® 
which took place under the first kings ;^^ another according to the valuation 
of their estate ;^^ ^rid a third which was extraordinary, and demanded only 
in cases of necessity, and therefore depending on no rule.^^ It was in 
many instances also voluntary,^^ and an account of it was taken, that .when 
the treasury was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done afler the 
second Punic war.^* 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some time freed from 
the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when the senate decreed, that pay 
should be given from the treasury to the common people in the army, who 
had hitherto served at their own expense ; whereupon all were forced to 
contribute annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers.'* 

In the year of the city 586, annual tributes w^re remitted, on account 
of the immense sums brought into -the treasury by L. Paulus ^milius, af- 
ter the defeat of Perseus,^^ and this immunity from taxes continued, sccord- 
ing to Plutarch,' down to the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa. 

The other taxes'® were of three kinds, portorium^dttcutMs, and seriptura, 

1. PoRTORiuM was money paid at the port for goods imported and ex- 
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ported, the collectors of which were called portitorbs ; or for carryini; 
goods over a bridge, where every carriage paid a certain sum to the ex- 
actor of the to)].^ The portoria were remitted A. U. 692, the year in 
which Poropey triumphea over Mithridates,' but were afterwards imposed 
on foreign merchandise by Cssar.^ 

2. DscuMiE, tithes, were the tenth part of com, and the fifth part of 
other fruits, which were exacted from those who tilled the public lands, 
either in Italy or without it. Those who farmed the tithes were called 
DEcuMANi, and esteemed the most honourable of4he publicans or farmers 
general, as agriculture was esteemed the most honourable way of making 
a fortune among the Romans> The ground from which tithes were paid 
was also called dbcumanus.^ But these lands were all sold or distributed 
among the citizens at different times, and the land of Capua the last, by 
Caesar.^ 

3. ScRiPTURA was the tax paid from public pastures and woods ; so call- 
ed, because those who wished to feed their cattle there, subscribed their 
names before the farmer of them,'' and paid a certain sum for each beast ;^ 
as was likewise done in all the tithe lands.^ 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome.^® Those who 
farmed them^' were called publicani or mancipes.^E They also gave se- 
curities to the people,^^ and had partners who shared the profit and loss with 
them." 

There was long a tax upon salt. In the second year after the expulsion 
of Tarquin, it was ordained that salt should not be sold by private per- 
sons, but should be furnished at a lower rate by the publie.^^ A new tax 
was imposed on salt in the second Punic war, at the suggestion of the cen- 
sors Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter ; who hence got the sur- 
name of Salinator.^^ But this tax was also dropped, although it is uncer- 
tain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called ticesiva, i. e. 
the twentieth part of the value of any slave who was freed. ^"^ It was im- 
posed by a law of the people assembled by tribes, and confirmed by the 
senate. What was singular, the law was passed in the camp.^® The 
money raised from this tax'^ used to be kept for the last exigencies of the 
8tate.2o 

Various other taxes were invented by the emperors ; as the hundredth 
part of things to be sold,^'^ the twenty-fifth of slaves,^^ and the twentieth 
of inheritances,^ by ^ugustus,^ a tax on eatables,^ by Caligula,^^ and 
even on urine, by Vespasian.^'' 

IV. Jus suFFRAGii, the right of voting in the different assemblies of the 
people. 

V. Jus HONORUM, the right of bearing public offices in the state. These 
were either priesthoods or magistracies,^ which at first were conferred 
only on patricians, but afterwards were sll, except a few, shared with the 
plebeians. 
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VI. Jus SACRORTTM. Sscted rites were either poblic or private. The 
public were those performed at the public expense : the private were those 
which every one privately observed at home. The vestal virgins pre- 
served the public hearth of the city ; the curion$s with their curiaUs kept 
the hearths of the thirty curiae ; the priests of eSch village kept the fires of 
each village.^ And because upon the public establishment of Christiani^ 
in the empire, when, by the decrees of Constantino and his sons, the pro- 
fane worship of the gods was prohibited in cities, and their temples shut, 
those who were attached to the old superstition fled to the country, andse- 
cretly performed their former sacred rites in the villages ; hence pagans 
came to be used for heathens,^ or for those who were not Christians ; as an- 
ciently among the Romans those were called pagani who were not 
soldiers-^ Thus, pagani et morUani, are called pUbes vrbana by Cicert), be- 
cause they were ranked among the city tribes, although they lived in the 
villages and mountains.^ 

Each gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself,^ which they did 
not intermit even in the heat of a war.^ Every father of a family had his 
own household-gods, whom he worshipped privately at home/ 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Rome, retained 
their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies retained the sacred rites of 
the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romsns, unless by 
public authority. Thus iEsculapius was publicly sent for from Epidaurus, 
and Cybele from Phrygia.'' Hence, if any one had introduced foreign rites 
of himself, they were publicly condemned by the senate.^ But under the 
emperors, all the superstition of foreign nations flocked to R<Nne ; as the 
sacred rites of Isis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt> &c. 

These were the private and public rights of Roman citizens. It was a 
maxim among the Romans, that no one could be a citizen of Rome, who 
suffered himself to be made a citizen of any 'Other city ;* which was not the 
case in Greece :^^ and no one could lose the freedom of the city against his 
wilL^^ If the rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way 
of punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always took place. 
Thus, when citizens were banished, they did not expel them by force, but^ 
their goods were confiscated, and themselves were forbidden the use of firej 
and water,^^ which obliged them to repair to some foreign place. Augustus! 
added to this form ofbanishment what was called deportatio, whereby the! 
condemned, being deprived of their rights and fortunes, were conveyed to, 
a certain place, without leaving it to their own choice to go where they, 
pleased. 

When any one was sent away to any place, without being deprived of 
his rights and fortunes, it was called releoatio.^^ 

So caplives in war did not properly lose the rights of citizens. Those 
rights were only suspended, and might be recovered, as it was called ,jurs 
postliminii, by the right of restoration or/ return.*^ 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of Rome re- 
turned to his native city, and became a citizen of it, he ceased to be aRo- 
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man citizen-^ This was called postlimmwm^ with regard to his own coon- 
try, and rejectio civUatis with regard to Romei^ 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called piHiNUTio 
CAPITIS, jus liber talis imminulum,^ Hence capitis minor ^ sc. rat tone vel 
respectu, or eapite tUminutuSt lessened in his statf3, or degraded from the 
rank of a citizen.^ The loss of liberty, which included the loss of the city, 
and of one's family, was called diminutio capitis maxima ; banishment^ di- 
minutio media ; any change of family, minimal 

JUS LATIL 

Thi jus lath or latinitas,^ was next to the jus civitatis, Latium an- 
ciently^ was bounded by. the rivers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, and the Tuscan 
sea. It contained the Albans, Rutuli, and JSqui. It was afterwards ex- 
tended^ to the river Liris, and comprehended the Osci, Ausones, and Vol- 
sci.^ The inhabitants of Latium were called latin i socii, nohen 
. LATiNUM, ET socii LATiNi N0MINI9, &c. Socii €t Lotinum nomsn^ means 
the Italians and Latins. 

The JUS LATii was inferior to the jus eivitatis, and superior to ike jus 
halieum. But the precise difference is not ascertained. 

The Latins used their own laws, and were not subject to the edicts of the 
Roman praetor. They were permitted to adopt some of the Roman laws, 
if they chose it, and then they were called populi fundi. If any state 
did not choose it, it was* said ei leoi, v. de ea lege fundus fieri nolle, 
i. e. auctoTj subscriptor esseCy v. earn probare et recipere,^ 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own cities.^^ They 
might be called at Rome to give their votes about any thing, but then 
they were not included in -a certain tribe, and used to cast lots to know in 
what tribe they should vote ;^^ and when the consuls chose, they ordered 
them by^ decree of the seoaH to leave the city, which, however, rarely 
happened. ^^ 

Such Latins as had borne a civil office in their own state, became citi- 
zensof Rome ;^^ but could not enjoy honours before the lex Julia was made,^^ 
by which law the right of voting and of enjoying honours was granted to 
those who had continued faithful to Rome io the Social war, A. U. 663 ; 
which the Latins had done. The distinction, however, betwixt the jus 
Lata and the jus eimtatis^ and the same mode of acquiring the full right of 
tatizenship, was still retained.^ i 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for their own de* 
fence, without the order of the people ;^^ but afterwards they served as 
allies in the Roman army, and indeed constituted the principal part of its 
strength. They sometimes furnished two thirds of the cavalry, and also 
of the infantry.''' But they we^re not embodied in the legi(His, and were 
treated with more severity than Roman citizens, being punished with 
stripes, from which citizens were exempted by the Portian law.^^ 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Roman citizens ; 
as the sacred ritos of Diana, at Rome, (instituted by Servius Tullius,'^ ia 
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imitation of ibe Anapbictyortes lilDelpbi, and of the Grecian states in Asia 
in the temple <)f Diana at Epbesus,*) and tbe Latin holy-days kept with 
great 8o]emi>ity on the Alban mountain ; first for one day, the 27th of 
April, and afterwards for several days. The Romans always presided 
at the sacrifices.^ Besides these, the Latins had certain sacred rites, and 
deities peculiar to themselves, which they worshipped ; as Feronia at 
Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvium.' 

They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Ferentina,^ which ap- 
pear in ancient times to have been employed for political as well as reli- 
gioas purposes. From this convention all those were excluded who did 
not enjoy the jus Latii, 

JUS ITALICUM. 

All the country between the Tuscsn and Hadriatic seas, to the rivers 
Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was called Italy. The states of Ita« 
ly, being subdued by the Romans in difierent wars, were received into al- 
liance on different conditions. In many respects they wei^e in the same 
state with the Laiips. They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, and 
were not subject to the Roman prsetor. They were taxed^ in their own 
cities, and furnished a certain number of soldiers according to treaty. But 
they had no access to the freedom of Rome, and no participation of sa- 
cred rites. ^ 

After the second Punic war, several of the Italian states, for having re- 
volted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder condition by the dictator 
Sulpicius Galba, A. U. 550 ; especially the Brutii, f^centini, and Lucani, 
who were no longer treated as allies, and did not furnish soldiers, but 
public slaves.^ Capua, which a little before had been taken, lost its pub- 
lic buildings and territory.^ But after a long and violent struggle in the 
Social, or Marsic war, all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours by the Julian and other laws. Sulla abridged these pri- 
vileges to those who had favoured the opposite party ; but this was of short 
continuance.^ Augustus made various changes. He ordered the votes 
of the Italiaus to be taken at home, and sent to Rome on the day of the 
comitia.' He also granted them an exen>ption from furnishing soldiers.^^ . 

The distinction of the ^W Laa'tand Italicum, however, still continued, 
and these rights were granted to various cities and states out of Italy. ^^ 
In consequence of which, farms in those places were Said to be in solo 
iTALico, as well as those in Italy, and were called tkmdia censdi cen- 
SENDo,^^ and said to be in cofpore census, i. e. to constitute part of that es- 
tate, according to the valuation of which in the censor's books every one 
paid ta^es.^^ 

^ PROVINCES. 

Those countries were called provinces, which the Roman people, hav- 
ing conquered by arms, or reduced any other way under their power, sub^ 
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jected to be governed by magistrates sent from Rome.^ The Senate hav- 
ing received letters concerning the reduction of any country, consuhed 
what laws they thought proper should be prescribed to the conquered, and 
sent commonly ten ambassadors, with whose concurrence, the general 
who had gained the conquest might settle every thing.^ . 

These laws were called the form or formula of the province. What^ 
ever the general, with the advice of the ten ambassadors, determined, used 
to be pronounced publicly by him before an assembly, after silence was 
made by a herald.^ Hence, in formulam sociorum referri^ to be enrolled 
among.^ Urbem formula sui juris faeere, to hold in dependence or sub- 
jection.^ In antiqui formulam juris restitui^ to be brought into their for- 
mer state of dependence on, &>c.^ 

The first country which the Romans reduced into the form of a province, 
was Sicily.'' 

The condition of all the provinces was not the same, nor of all the cities 
in the same province, but different according to their merits towards the 
Roman people ; as they had either spontaneously surrendered, or made 
a long and obstinate resistance. Some were allowed the use of their own 
laws, and to choose their own magistrates ; others were not. Some also 
were deprived of part of their territory. 

Into each province was sent a Roman governor (prases),^ to command 
the troops in it« and to administer justice ; together with a quaestor, to take 
care of the public money and taxes, and to keep an account of what was 
received and expended in the province. The provinces were grievously 
oppressed with taxes. The Romans imposed on the vanquished, either 
an annual tribute, which was called censds capitis, or deprived them of 
part of their grounds ; and either sent planters thither from the city, or re- 
stored them to the vanquished, on condition that they should give a certain 
part of the produce to the republic, which was called census soli.' The 
former, i. e. those who paid their taxes in money, were called stipendia- 
Rii, or tributarily as Gallia comata}^ The latter, vectigales ; who are 
thought to have been in a better condition than the former. But these 
words are sometimes confounded. 

The sum whioh the Romans annually received from the stipendiary 
states was always the same ; but the revenues of the vectigales depended 
on the uncertain produce of the tithes, of the taxes on the public pastures," 
and on goods imported and exported.^^ Sometimes instead of the tenth 
part, if the province was less fertile, the twentieth only was exacted, as 
from the Spaniards.^^ Sometimes in cases of necessity, an additional 
tenth part was exacted above what was due ; but then money was paid 
for it to the husbandmen ;^^ whence it was call edyrum^n/um emptum^ also 
deeupianum, or imperatum}^ 

Asconius in his commentary on Cicero,^^ mentions three kinds of pay- 
ment made by the provincials ; the regular or usual tax, a voluntary con- 
tribution or benevolence, and an extraordinary exaction or demand.^^ 

Under the emperors a rule was made out, called canon prumentarius, 
in. which was comprised what corn each province ought yearly to furnish. 
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The corn thus received was laid up in public granaries, both at Rome and 
in the provinces, whence it was given out by those who had the care of 
provisions, to the people and soldiers. Besides a certain sum paid for the 
public pastures, the people of the provinces were obliged to furnish a cer- 
tain number of cattle from their flocks.^ And besides the tax- paid at the 
port, as in Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they also paid a tax for journeys ;^ 
especially for carrying a corpse, which could not be transported from one 
place to another without the permission of the high priest or of the empe- 
ror. But this tax was abolished. There was also a tax on iron, silver, 
and gold mines, as in Spain ; on marble in Africa ; on various mines in 
Macedonia, lUyricum, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia ; and also on salt pits, 
as in Macedonia.^ 

MUNICIPIA, COLONIZE, ET PRiEFECTUR^. 



MuNicTPiA were foreign towns which obtained the right of Roman citi- 
zens. Of these there were difierent kinds. Some possessed all the 
rights of Roman citizens, except such as could not be enjoyed without re- 
siding at Rome. Others enjoyed the right of servingin the Roman legion,^ 
but had not the right of voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Munieipia used their own laws and customs, which were called 
LEGES MUNiciPALBS ; nor were they obliged to receive the Roman laws 
unless they chose it.^ -And some chose to remain as confederate states,^ 
rather than become Roman citizens ; as the people of Heraclea and Na- 
ples.'' 

There were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, but afterwards 
we find them also in the provinces. Thus Pliny mentions eight in Boetica, 
^and thirteen in hither Spain.^ 

Colonies were cities or lands which Roman citizens were sent to in- 
habit. They were transplated commonly by three commissioners,^ some- 
times by five, ten, or more. Tweuty were appointed to settle the colony 
at Capua, by the Julian law.^<) The people determined in what manner 
the lands were to be divided, and to whom. The new colony marched to 
their destined place in the form of an army, with colours fiying.'^ The 
lands were marked round with a plough, and his own portion assigned to 

evey one.^^ All which was done after taking the aspices, and offering 
sacrifices.^3* 

When a city was to be built, the founder, dressed in a Gabinian garb,^^ 
(i. e. with his toga tncked up, and the lappet of it thrown back over the 



* " The colonists were however devoid of historical 
mostly settled us garrisons in truth, prove clearly that in the 
fortified towns taken from th» case of a genuine Roman co- 
enemy, with land assigned to lony the general rule was for 
ihem instead of pay and pro- only a third of the territory of 
Tisions. The old inhabitants the town it occupied to be con- 
were not ejected, nor was the fiscated and allotted to it, and 
whole mass of landed property that the rest was restored to 
confiscated by the mling state. - the former owners. Of course 
Several stories in which tbe this partition extended to the 
ancient usage is expressed, domain ; unless this, as the 



puMiewn, passed entire into 
the hands of the new body, 
which represented the populus 
of the place : and aisu^edly 
what was left to the old inha- 
biunts was not enjoyed by 
them free from burthens, 
though the confiscation of the 
third might serve as a redemp- 
tion of the laadtaz.'*— £d. 
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.left shoulder, and brought round under the right arm to the breast, so that 
it girded him, and made the, toga shorter and closer,) yoking a cow and a 
bull to the plough, the coulter whereof was of brass, marked out by a deep 
furrow the whole compass of the city ; and these two animals, with other 
victims, were sacrificed on the altars. All the people or planters followed, 
and turned inwards the clods cut by the plough. Where they wanted a 
gate to be, they took up the plougJi and left a space. Hence porta, a gate.^ 
And towns are said to have been called drb£s from being surrounded by 
the plough.^ The form of founding cities among the Greeks is described 
by Pausanias, v. 27, who says that the first city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 38. 

When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also drawn along^ 
where the walls had stood.*^ We read in the sacred writings of salt being 
sown on the ground where cities had stood.^ The wails of cities were 
looked upon by the ancients as sacred, but not the gates.® The gates, 
however, were reckoned inviolable.'' 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both within and without 
the walls, which was called pomcerium,^* and was likewise held sacred.' 
Sometimes put only for the open space without the walls.^^ When the 
city was enlarged, the pomarium also was extended.^^ These ceremonies 
used in building cities are said to have been borrowed from the Hetrurians.^ 

It was unlawful to plant a new colonly where one had been planted be- 
fore ;^^ but supplies might be sent. The colonies solemnly kept the an- 
niversary of their first settlement.^^ Some colonies consisted of Roman 
citizens only, some of Latins, and others of italians.^^ Hence their rights 
were different. Some think that the Roman colonies enjoyed all the rights 
of citizens, as they are often called Roman citizens, aird were once enroll- 
ed in the censor's books at Rome J^ But most are of opinion, that the co- 
lonies had not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices at Rome.^^ .The 
rights of Latin colonies were rnqre limited ; so that Roman citizens who 
gave their names to a Latin colony, suffered a diminution of rank.^^ The 
Italian colonies were in a still worse condition. The difference consisted 
chiefly in their different immunity from taxes. 

Sylla, to reward his veterans, first introduced the custom of settling mi- 
litary COLONIES, which was imitated by Julius Csesar, Augustus, and oth- 
ers. To those colonies whole legions were sent, with their officers, their 
tribunes, and centurions ; but this custom afterwards fell into disuse.^^ 
For the sake of distinction the other colonies were called civiles, plbele, 
or TOOATiE, because they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 
named, paoani, or privaii^ who were opposed to soldiers.^® 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they used the 

* ** The word pomeerium^ it- citus, that of Romulus ran ning of the Via del Colosseo, 

•elf seems properly to denote from the Forum Boarium-Hhat or a little helow the i>ath«of 
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laws prescribed them by the Romans, bat they had almost 'the same kind 
of magistrates. Their two chief magistrates were called duumviri, and 
their senators decuriones ; because, as some say, when the colony was 
first planted, every tenth man was made a senator. The fortune requisite 
to be chosen a dicurio^ under the emperors, was a hundred thousand ses- 
tertii.^ 

The senate, or general council of Grecisn cities, under the Roman em- 
pire, was called bulb ; its members, BULSutJC ; the place where it met at 
Syracuse, buleutbrium ; an assembly of the people, bcclbsia.'*' In some 
cities those who were chosen into the senate by their censors, paid a cer- 
tain sum for their admission,^ and that even although chosen contrary to 
their own inclinations. In Bithynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the choice of senators, similar to thos^ at Rome.^ An act 
passed by the senate or people was called psephisma.^ It was there cus- 
tomary, upon a person's taking the manly robe, solemnizing his marriage, 
entering upon the office of a magistrate, or dedicating any public work, to 
invite the whole senate, together with a considerable part of the common- 
alty, to the number of a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of the 
company a dole^ of one or two denarii. This as having the sppearance 
of an ambitious largess,'' was disapproved of by Trajan.^ Each colony 
had commonly a patron, who took care of their interests at Rome.' 

PRiBFBCTURiB woro towns to which praefects were annually sent from 
Rome, to administer justice ; chosen partly by the people, and partly by 
the prffitor.^^ Towns were reduced to this form, which had been ungrateful 
to the Romans ; as Calatia, Capua,^^ and others. They neither enjoyed 
the rights of free towns nor of coHooies, and differed little from the form 
of provinces. Their private right depended on the edicts of their praefects, 
tod their public right on the Roman senate, who imposed on them taxes 
and service in war at pleasure. Some pr^fecturm^ however, possessed 
greater privileges than others. 

Places in the country, or towns were markets were held, and justice 
administered, were called fora ; us forum avrelivm, forum apfii^^^ forum 
CorneUi^Juliiy LwU^ dec. Places where assemblies were held, and jus- 
tice administered, were called congiliabula.^^ All other cities which 
were neither municipia, colonim^ nor prafeclunB, were called Confederate 
States.^^ These were quite free, unless that they owed the Romans 
certain things, according to treaty. Such was Capua, before it revolted 
to HannibaL Such were also Taredtum, Naples, Tibur, and Preneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

All those who weite not citizens were called by the ancient Romans, 
foreigners (pbreorini), wherever they lived, whether in the city or else- 
where. But after Caracalla granted the freedom of the city to all freebom 
men in the Roman world, and Justinian some time after grsnted it also 
to freedmen, the name of foreigners fell into disuse; and the inh^itants 
of the whole world were divided into Romans snd Barbarians. The 
whole Roman empire itself was called Romania, which name is still given 
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to Thrace, as being the last province which was retained by the Romans, 
almost until the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, A. D. 1452. 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was very disagree- 
able. They might, indeed, live in the city but they enjoyed none of the 
privileges of citizens. They were also subject to a particular jurisdiction, 
and sometimes were expelled from the. city at the pleasure of the magis- 
trates. Thus M. Junius Pennus, A. U. 627, and C. Papius Celsus, A. U. 
688, both tribunes of the people, passed a law, ordering foreigners to leave 
the city. Augustus did the same. But afterwards an immense number 
of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts,^ so that the greatest part of 
the common people consisted of them ; hence Rome is said to be mundi 
fmee repleta? 

Foreigners were neither permitted to use the Roman dress,^ nor had 
they the right of legal property, or .of making a will. When a foreigner 
died, his goods were either reduced into the treasury, as having no heir,^ 
or if he had attached himself^ to any person, as a patron, that person suc- 
ceeded to his effects jore applic^tionis, as it was called.^ 

But in process of time these inconveniences were removed, and fo- 
reigndrs were not only advanced to the highest honours in the state, but 
some of them even made emperors. 

ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

An assembly of the whole Roman people to give their vote about any 
thing, was called comitia.^ When a part of the people only was assembled, 
it was called coNciLinM ; but these words were not always distinguished.* 

In the Comitiay every thing which came under the power of the people 
was transacted ; magistrates were elected, and laws passed, particularly 
concerning the declaration of war, and the making of peace. Persons 
guilty of certain crimes were also tried in the Comitia.^ The Comitia 
were always summoned by some magistrate, who presided in them, and 
directed every thing which came before him ; and he was then said, 
HABERE comitia. Whcu he laid any thing before the people, he was 
said, AGERE CUM POPULo.^^ As the votes of all the people could not be 
.taken together, they were divided into parts. 

There were three kinds of Comitia : the Curiata, instituted by Ro- 
mulus ; the Centuriata^ instituted by Servius Tullius, the sixth king of 
Rome ; and the Tributa, said to have been first introduced by the tribunes 
of the people at the trial of Coriolanus, A. U. 263. 

The Comitia Curiata and Centuriata could n6t be held without taking 
the auspices,^^ nor without the authority of the senate, but the Tributa 
might. ^' The days on which the Comitia could be held were called dies 
coMiTiALES.^3 As iu the senate, so in the Comitia, nothing could be done 
before the rising nor after the setting of the sun.^^ 

The Comitia for creating magistrates were usually held in the Campus 
Martius ; but for making laws, and for holding trials, sometimes also in 
the folrum, and sometimes in the capitol. 
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COMITIA CURIATA. 

In the Comitia Curiata, the people ga?e their votes, divided into thirtf 
curiae ;^ and what a majority of them, namely sixteen, determined, was 
aaid to be the order of the people. At first there were no other Comitia 
but the Curiata, and therefore every thing of importance Was determined 
in them. 

The Comitia Curiata were held, first by the kings, and afterwards by 
the consuls and the other greater magistrates ; .that is, they presided at 
them, and nothing could be brought before the people but by them. They 
met in a part of the forum called the comitium, where the pulpit or tri- 
bunal^ stood, whence the orators used to harangue the people. It was 
afterwards called rostra, because it was adorned with the beaks of the 
ships taken from the Antiates, and also Templum, because consecrated by 
the augurs ; which was its usual name before the Antiates were subdued.^ 
The Comitium was first covered the year that Hannibal came into Italy .^ 
Afterwards it was adorned with pillars, statues, and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Comitia Curiata, who lived 
in the city, and were included in some curia or parish. The curia which 
voted first were called principium.^ 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, the Comitia 
Curiata were more rarely assembled, and that only for passing certain 
laws, and for the creation of the Curio Maximus, and of the Flamines.^ 
Each curia seems to have chosen its own curio ; called also tnagister 
curite.'' 

A law made by the people divided into curiae was called lex curiata. 
Of these, the chief we read of, were, 

1. The law by which military command^ was conferred on magistrates.* 
Without this, they were not allowed to meddle with military afiairs,!^ to 
command an army, or carry on wajr ;^^ but only had a civil power,^' or the 
right of administering justice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were said rem 
militarem comtinere,^^ and the people, to give sentence) twice,^^ concerning 
their magistrates.^^ But in after times this law seems to have been passed 
only for form's sake, by the suffrage of the thirty lictorS or Serjeants, 
who formerly used to summon the curiae, and attend on them at the Co- 
mitia.^^ 

2. The law about recalling Camillus from oanishment.^'' 

3. That form of adoption called arrogatio^^ was made at the Comitia 
Curiata, because no one could change his state or sacra without the order 
of the people. ^^ 

4. Testaments were anciently made at these Comitia ; and because in 
time of peace they were summoned^ by a lictor twice a year for this pur- 
pose ; hence they were also called comitia calata, which name is like- 
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wise sometimes applied to the Comitia Centuriata, because they were 
sembled by a Cornicen, who was also called Classicus,^ 
" 5. What was called detestatio sacrorum, was also made here : as 
when it was denounced to an heir or legatee that he must adopt the sacred 
rites which followed the inheritance.^ Whence* an inheritance without 
this requisite is called by Plautus luBreditas sine^acris.^ 

COMITIA CENTURIATA AND CENSUS. 

The principal Comitia were the Centuriata, called also majora^^ in which 
the people, divided into the centuries of their classes, gave their votes ; 
and what a majority of centuries decreed^ was considered as finally de- 
termined.® These Comitia were held according to the census instituted 
by Servius TuUius. 

The CENSUS was a numbering of the people, with a valuation of their 
fortunes.^ To ascertain the number of the people, and the fortunes of 
each individual, Servius ordained that all the Roman citizens, both in town 
and country, should upon oath take an estimate of their fortunes,® and pub- 
licly declare that estimate to him ;® that they should also tell the place 
of their abode, the names of their wives and children, and their own age 
and that of their children, and the number of their slaves and-freedmen : 
that if any did otherwise, their goods should be confiscated, and themselves 
scourged and sold for slaves, as persons who had deeme^d themselves un- 
wbrthy of liberty.^^ He likewise appointed a festival, >called paoanalia, 
to be held every year in each pagus or village, to their tutelary gods, at 
which time the peasants should every one pay into the hands of him who 
presided at the sacrifices a piece of money ; the men a piece of one kind, 
the women of aqother, and the children of a third sort." 

Then, according to the valuation of their estates, he divided all the ciU- 
zens into six classes, and each class into a certain number of centuries. 
The division by eeniuries^ or hundreds, prevailed every where at Rome ; 
or rather by tens, from the number of fingers on both hands. ^^ The in- 
fantry and calvary, the curiie and tribes, were divided in this manner ; and 
so even the land : hence centenarius aoer.^® Atjfirst a century con- 
tained a hundred ; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of men in the 
centuries of the different classes was, without doubt, very dJCTerent. 

The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and efiects were 
worth at least 100,000 asses, or pounds of brass ; or 10,000 draehnuB ac- 
cording to the Greek way of computing ; which sum is commonly reckon- 
ed equal to 322/. 18^. 4d. of our money : but if we suppose each pound of 
brass te contain 24 asses, as was the case afterwards, it will amount to 
7,750i. 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or companies of 
foot, forty of young men,^* that is, from seventeen to forty-six years of 
age," who .were obliged to take the field,^® and forty of old men,*' who 
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should guard the city.^ ^To these were added eighteen centuries of equi- 
tes, who fought on horseback : in all ninety -eight centuries. 

The second class consisted of twenty centuries ; ten of young men, and 
ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 a^sts. To these 
were added two centuries of artificers,^ carpenters, smiths, &c. to manage 
the engines of war. These Livy joins to the first class. It is hardly to 
be imagined that those artificers were composed of the members of either 
the first or the second class, but of their servants or dependents ; for not 
only the mechanic arts, b\it likewise every kind of trade was esteemed dis- 
honourable among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries ; their estate 
was 50,000 assts. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries ; their estate was 
!25,000 asses. To these Dionysius adds two centuries of trumpeters, vii. 59. 

The fifth class was divided into thirty centuries ; their estate was 11,000 
asses^ but according to Dionysius, 12,500. Anoong these, according to 
Livy, were included the trumpeters, and cometers, or blowers of the horn, 
distributed into three centuries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct cen- 
turies to the fourth class. 

The sixth class comprehended all tho.^e who either had no estates, or 
were not worth so much as those of the fifth class. The number of them 
was so great as to exceed that of any of the other classes, yet they were 
reckoned but a& one century. 

Thus the number of centuries in all the classes was, according to Livy, 
191 ; and according to Dionysius, 193. Some make the number of Livy 
to amount to 194, by supposing that the trumpeters, <&c. were not included 
in the thirty centuries of the fifth class, but formed three distinct centuries 
by themselves. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place in the army, 
according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the richest citizens, 
who composed the first class, which, although least in number, consisted 
of more centuries than all the rest put together ; but they likewise bore 
the charges of peace and war^ in proportion.^ For, as the votes at the 
Comitia, so likewise the quota of soldiers and taxes, depended on the num- 
ber of centuries. Accordingly, the first class, which consisted of ninety- 
eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished more men 
and money to the public service, than all the rest of the state besides. 
But they had likewise the chief influence in the assemblies of the people 
by centuries. For the equites and the centuries of this class were called 
first to give their votes, and if they were unanimous, the matter was deter- 
mined ; but if not, then the centuries of the next class were called, and so 
on, till a majority of centuries had voted the same thing. And it hardly 
ever happened that they came to the lowest.^ 

In after times some alteration was made, as is commonly supposed, in 
favour of the plebeians, by including the centuries in the tribes ; whence 
mention is often made of tribes in the Comitia Centuriata.^ In conse- 
quence of which, it is probable that the number of centuries as well as of 
tribes was increased.'' But when or how this was done is not sufiiciently 

  ■-    ...  ^ .— 

1 ad iixbis cattodiun nt S munia pacii et bel- 5 Lir. i. 43. Diony. vii. U. %. Plane. 90. 
prssto easent. . li. 59. 7 Cic. Pbil. ii. 82. 

S fabrum. 4 Liv. i. 4S. 6 Liv. ▼. 18. Ck. Kail. 
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ascertained, only it appears to have taken place before the year of the city 
358.1 

Those of the first class were called classici, all the rest were said to 
be INFRA CLA88EM. Hence classici auctores, for the most approved au- 
thors.2 

Those of the lowest class who had no fortune at all were called capits 
cENSi, rated by the head ; *and those who had below a certain valuation, 
proletarii ; whence sermo proletariuSy for vilis^ low.^ This properly 
was not reckoned a class ; whence sometimes only five classes are men- 
tioned. So quint<B classis videntur, of the Idwest.^ 

This review of the people was made* at the end of every five years, 
first by the kings, then by the consuls, but after the year 310, by the cen- 
sors, who were magistrates created for that very purpose. We do not find, 
however, that the census was always held at certain intervals of time. 
Sometimes it was omitted altogether.^ 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sacrifice'' was 
made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, which were carried round 
the whole assembly, and then slain ; and thus the people were said to be 
purified.^ Hence also lustrare^ signifies to go round, to survey ; and eir- 
cumferre, to purify .• -This sacrifice was called suovetaurilia or soti- 
TAURiLiA, and he who performed it was said condere lustrum. It was 
called lustrum a luendo, i. e. solvendo, because at that time all the taxes 
were paid by The farmers-general to the censors. ^^ And because this was 
done at the end of every fifth year, hence lustrum is often put for the 
space of five years ; especially by the poets, by whom it is sometimes con- 
founded with the Greek Olympajd, which was only four years." It ia 
also used for any period of time.^^ 

The census anciently was held in the forum, but after the year of the 
city 320, in the viU& publico, which was a place in the Campus Martius, 
fitted up for public uses ; for the reception of foreign ambassadors, <&c.i^ 
The purifying sacrifice was always made^^in the Campus Martius.** The 
census was sometimes held without the lustrum being performed.'^ 

1. CAUSES OF ASSEMBLING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

The COMITIA centuriata were held for creating magistrates, for pass- 
ing laws, and for trials. 

In these Comitia were created the consuls, pretors, censors, and some- 
times a proconsul,*^ also the decemviri, military tribunes, and one priest, 
namely, the rex sacrorvm. Almost all laws were passed in them which 
were proposed by the greater magistrates, and one kind of trial was held 
there, namely, for high treason, or any crime against the state, which was 
called JUDICIUM perdubllionis ; as when any one aimed at sovereignty, 
which was called crimen regni, or had treated a citizen as an enemy.*^ War 
was also declared at these Comitia.*^ 

m 

1 Liv. V. 18. , « Cic. Arch. 5. 11 Hor. Od. ii. 4. 84. Iv. est. 

S A. Cell. ▼ii. IS. xiz. 8. 7 sacrificiuin lustnle. i. 6. Or. Pont. iv. 6. ft. 15 Uv. t. 44. Diony. ir, 

3 Cell. xvi. 10. Plaut. 8 lustrori. Mart, i v. 45. 22. 

Mil. Glor, iii. 1. 157. 9 Virir. EcL x. 55. Mn. 12 Plin. H. 48. 10 Liv. iii. SS. 

4 Liv. ill. 30. CIc. Acad. viii. 231. x. »4. Plaut. 13 Uv. iv. 22. xxxiii. 9. 17 Liv. xxvi. 18. 

iy- 88. Amph. ii. 2. 144. Virg. Varr. Ru«t. iii. 2. Loc. 18 Liv. vi. 20. Cic. Verr. 

5 census habitus, v. ac- jEn. vi. 229. ii. 196. i. 5. 

t<u est. 10 Var. L. L. v. t. 14 lustrum conditom 19 Uv. xzxi. 6, 7. xlii. 90. 
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2. MAOI&TRATES WHO PRESIDED AT THE COMITU CENTURIATA ; fLAC9 
WHERE THET WERE HELD ; WANNER. OF SUMMONING THEM ; AND PER- 
SONS WHO HAD A RIGHT TO VOTE AT THEM. 

» 

The Comitia Centuriata could be held only by the superior magistrates, 
i. e. the consuls, the prastor, the dictator, and interred ; but the last could 
only hold the Comitia for creating magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by centuries ; but this assembly was 
not properly called Comitia, as it was not to vote about any thing. The 
ptstors could not hold the Comitia if the consuls were present, without 
thei( permission ; but they might in their absence,^ especially the prstor 
urbanus ; and, as in the instance Jast quoted, without the authority of the 
senate. 

The consuls held the Comitia for creating the consuls, and also for cre- 
ating the prstors ; (for the praetors could not hold the Comitia for creating 
their successors,) and for creating the censors.^ The consuls determined 
which of them should hold these Comitia, either by lot or by agreement.^ 

The Comitia for creating the first consuls were held by the prsefect of 
the city, Spurius Lucretius, who was also interrex,* 

When a rex sacrorum was to be created, the Comitia are thought to have 
been held by the pontifex maximus. But this is not quite certain. 

The person presiding in the Comitia had so great influence, that he is 
sometimes said to have himself created the magistrates who were elected.^ 

When, from contention between the patricians and plebeians, or between 
the magistrates, or from any other cause, the Comitia for electing ma- 
gistrates could not be held in due time, and not before the ^nd of the 
year, the patricians met and named^ an interrex out of their own number, 
who commanded only for five days ;'' and in the same manner different 
persons were always created every five days, till consuls were elected, 
who entered immediately on their office. The Comitia were hardly 
ever held by the first interrex : sometimes by the second, sometimes by 
the third, and sometimes not till the eleventh. In the absence of the con- 
suls, a dictator was sometimes created to hold the Comitia.^ 

The Comitia Centuriata were always held without the city, usually 
in the Campus Martins : because anciently the people went armed in 
martial order^ to hold these assemblies ; and it was unlawful for an army to 
be marshalled in the city.^^ But in latter times, a body of soldiers only 
kept guard on the Janiculum, where an imperial standard was erected,^^ the 
taking down of which denoted the conclusion of the Comitia.^^ 

The Comitia Centuriata were usually assembled by an edict. It behoved 
them to be summoned^^ at least seventeen days before they were held, 
that the people might have time to weigh with themselves what they 
should determine at the Comitia. This space of time was called tri- 
NUNDiNUM, or TRiNUM NONDiNUM, i. e. tres nundin(B, three market-days, 
because the people from the country came to Rome every ninth day to 

buy and sell their commodities.** But the Comitia were not held on the 

• »___ . • 

1 Liv. xzvii. S. xliii. 16. 5 LIr. i. 60. U. 8. iii. 54. sab signis. que die celebrate : in- 

xlv. 21. U. 7. 10 Liv. xxxix. 15. Gell.- termediU septem dfo- 

9 Cic. Att. ix. 9. Uv. 6 sine suffrtlgio popuU xv. 27. bus occupabantur ruri, 

▼ii. 22. Cic. Att. iv. 2. anspicato prodebant. 11 yexillam positum Diony. li. 26. vii. 58. re- 

3 sorte vel consensu ; 7 Cic. Dom. 14. Asc. erat. liquii septem rara co- 
sortiebantUT vel com- Cic. Liv. ix. 34. 12 Dio. xxxvii. 27, 28. lebant. Varr. Rust, 
parabant. Lw. passim. 8 Liv. ix. 7. x. 11. v. 31. 13 edici v. indici. pnef. 11. 

4 Liv. i. 60. Diony. iv. vii. 21, 22. viii. 23. ix. 7. 14 Liv. iii. 35. nundlnm 
84. XXV. 2. . _ * Romama nooo quo- 
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market-days,^ because tbey w>ere ranked among the ferim or holy-day^, on 
which no business could be done with the people.^ This, howeTer, 
was not always observed.'^ ^ 

But the Comitia for creating magistrates were sometimes summoned 
against the first lawful day> All those might be present at the Comitia 
Centuriata who had th^e full right of Roman citizens, whether they lived 
at Rome or in the country. 

3. CANDIDATES. 

Those who sought preferments were called candidati, from a white 
robe^ worn by them, which was rendered shining^ by the art of the fuller ; 
for all the wealthy Romans wore a gown naturally white.^ This, however 
was anciently forbidden by law.^ 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waistcoats, either that they might 
appear more humble, or mightihore easily show the scars they had received 
on the breast or fore part of their body.^ 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could stand candidate who was 
not present, and did not declare himself within the legal days ; that is, be* 
fore the Comitia were summoned,^^ and whose name was not received by 
the magistrates : for they might refuse to admit any one they pleased,^^ but 
not without assigning a just cause.^^ The opposition of the consuls, how- 
ever, might be overruled by the senate. ^^ 

For a long time before the time of election, the candidates endeavoured 
to gain the favour of the people by every popular art ;^^ by going round 
their houses,^^ by shaking hands with those they met,^^ by addressing them 
in a kindly manner, and naming them, 6cc, ; on which account they com- 
monly had along with them a monitor or momenclator, who whispered in 
Iheir ears every body's name.^'' HenceCicero calls candidates natio officio^ 
sissima.'*^ On the market-daya they used anciently to come into the assem- 
bly 0^ the people, and take their station on a rising ground,^^ whence 
they might be seen by all.^^ When they went down to the Campus Mar- 
tius at certain times, they were attended by their friends and dependents, 
who were called deductores.^^ They had likewise persons to divide 
money among the people.'''^ For this, although forbidden by law, was 
often done openly, and once against Caesar, even with the approbation of 
Cato.^^ There were also persons to bargain with the people for their votes, 
called interfretes, and others in whose hands the money promised was 
deposited, called seqdestres.^^ Sometimes the candidates formed com- 
binations to disappoints^ the other competitors.^^ 

Those who opposed any candidate, were said ei tefragari, and those who 
favoured him, suffragan vel suffragatores esse : hence suffragatio, their inte- 
rest. ^^ Those who got one to be elected, were said ei pneturam gratia cam- 

1 Bundinit. candens vel Candida. rationem ejas habere. 91 CIc. de pet. cona. 0. 

S Macrob. i. 10. ne 7 toga alba. 19 Liv. v. 3. 15. xxiv. 7, 9S dlvisores, Cic. Att. J. 

plebs nistica avocare- 8 ne cui album, i. e. 8. Val. Max. iU. 8. 3. 17. Saet. Aug. 3. 

tur, lest they should be cretam, in vestimen- Veil ii. 99. 93 Suet. Jul. 19. 

called offfrom their or- turn addere, petittonis 13Liv. iii. 91. 94 Cic. Act. Verr. i. 8. 

dinary business of buy- causa liceret, Liv. Iv. 14 Cic. Att. i. I. 19. 

ingand selling. Plih. 93. 15 ainbiendo.' 95 coiUones dejicerent. 

zviii. 3; 9 adverse coipore, Flut. 10 prensando. 90 Cic Att. ii. 18. Lir. 

3 Cic. Att. i. 14. Coriol. 17 Hor. Ep. i. 0. 50, d^c. Hi. 35. 

4 in primum comitia- 10 Sail. Cat. 18. Cie. l6 Pis. 93. 97 Liv. x. 13. 
lem oiem, Uv. xxiv. 7. Fam. xvi. 19. * 19 in colle consistere. 

ft toga Candida. 11 noiAen accipere, vel 90 Macrob. Sat. i. 10. 
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pestri capered or eum trahereJ^ Those whqbindered one from being elect- 
ed, were said a cansulata repellere? 

4. manner of proposing a law, and of naming a dat for 

one's trial. 

f 

When a law was to be passed at the Comitia CeDturiata, the magistrate 
who was to propose it/ haviitg^consulted with his friends and other pmdent 
men, whether it was for the advantage of the republic, and agreeable to 
the customs of their ancestors, wrote it over at home ; and then, having com- 
municated it to the senate, by their authority^ be promulgated it ; that is, 
he pasted it up in public,^ for three market-da}^, that so the people might 
have an opportunity of reading and considering itJ In the mean time he 
himself^ and some eloquent friend, who was called auctor legvt, or suasor, 
every market-day read it over,^.and recommended it to the people,^® while 
others who disapproved it, spoke against it.^> But in ancient times all these 
formalities were not observed : thus we find a law passed the day after it 
was proposed.^^ Sometimes the person who proposed the law, if he did it 
by the authority of the senate, and not according to his own opinion, spoke 
against it.^^ 

In the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason,^* it behoved 
tbe accusation to be published for the same space of time,^^ and the day 
fixed when the tcial was to be.'^ In the mean time the person accused'^ 
changed his dress, laid aside every kind of ornament, let his hair and beard 
grow,'^ and in this mean garb,'^ went round and solicited the favour of the 
people.^^ His nearest relations and friends also did the same.^^ This 
kind of trial was generally capital) but not always so.^ 

5. manner of taking the AUSPtCES. 

On the day of the Comitia, he who was to preside at them,^ attended by 
one of the augurs,^ pitched a tent^ without the city to observe the omens.^* 
These Cicero calls augosta centuriarum auspicia.^'' Hence the Campus 
Martins is said to be consularibus auspiciis eonsecratus, and the Comitia 
themselves were called auspicata.^® 

If the TABERNAcuLUM, whlch perhaps was the same with iemplum or arx^ 
the place which they chose to make their observations,^^ had not been' 
taken in due form,^° whatever was done at the Comitia was reckoned oT no 
efifect^^ Hence the usual declaration of the augurs ;^ vitio tabernacu- 

LUM CAPTTTM ; VITIO MAOISTRATUS CREAT08 VCl VITIOSOS ; VlTIO LEGEM 

LATAM ; VITIO DIEM DicTAM.^^ And SO scrupulous Were the ancient Romans 
abou( this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterwards, upon recoUec- 



1 LiT. Tii. 1. recitabat. dam fatunim tit, Clc diim. 

t thos pervicit Appioa, 10 saadebat. 17 reiu. 97 Mil. IB. 

nt, dejacto Fabio, fra- 11 dbsoadebtnt. 18 promlttebat. S8 Cic. Cat. Iv. I. Ur. 

trem traharet, Lir. 12 Llv. iv. 94. 19 sordidatot. xzvi. 9. 

xxzix 39. 13 Cic. Att. 1. 14. 90 homines prensabat. 90 ad haaajoTaiidum, 

9 Cic. Cat. i. 10. 14 cam dies perdaellio- 91 Lir. passim. Lir. 1. 6. s. f. 18. 

4 lalonis V. rogatonu. nis dicta est, com actio 99 Liv. vi. 90. xllii. 10. 10 parom rscte captam 

5 ex senatus consulto. perduellionis intenfle- Clc. Dom. 89. see Lex esset. 

6 poblice ▼. In publico oatur, Cic. vel cum ali- Porcia. 81 pro lirito hidwbatiir, 
piroponebat : promnl- quls capitis ▼. .-te an- 93 qai lis jxmfaUwaB Liv. iy. 7. 

gabat, qaasl prorulga- qaireretnr. Liv. erat. 39aagarum solennis, 

bat, Fest. 15 promul^or rogatio 91 augore adhibito. pronooclatio. 

7 Cic. Verr. r. 60. de mea pernicie, Cic. 95 tabemacalam ceplt. 88 Cic. ^ Liv. passim. 

8 legislator Tel inyen- Sext. 90. 90 ad aaspicia captan- 
tor legla, Ut. ii. 00. 16 prodltadie, qoajtidi- da, vel ad auspican- 
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tion, declared that there had been anj informality in taking the auspices,^ 
the magistrates were obliged to resign their office, (as having been irregular- 
ly chosen)^ even several months after they had entered upon it.^ When 
there was nothing wrong in the auspices, the magistrates were said to be 
SAL VIS Auspiciis creati.* When the consul asked the augur to attend him,^ 
he said, q. fabi, te mihi in auspicio esse yolo. The augur replied, 

AUDIVI.® 

There were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the ComitiaCen* 
turiata. The one was observing the appearances of the heavensj an light- 
ning, thunder, &c. which was 'chiefly attended to. The other was the in- 
spection of birds. Those birds which gave omens by flight, were called 
PRiEPETES ; by singing, osciNEs;. hence the phrase, a-i avtj occinuerit.^ 
When the omens were favourable, the birds were said ad dig ere vel ad- 
MiTTERE ; when unfavourable, abdicere, non addicere, vel refraoari. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The person who 
kept them was called pullarius. If they came too slowly out of the cage,^ 
or would not feed, it was a bad omen ;^^ but if they fed greedily, so that 
something fell from their mouth, and struck the ground,^^^it was hence 
called TRiPUDiuM solistiuum,^^ and was reckoned %n excellent omen.^^ 

When the augur declared that the auspices were unexceptionable,^^ that 
is, that there was nothing to hinder the Comitia from being held, he said 
8ILENTIUM ESSE viDETUR ; but if not, ho ssid alio die,^^ on which account 
the Comitia could not be held on that day.^^ 

This declaration of the augur was called nuntiatio, or ohnuntiatio. Hence 
Cicero says of the augurs, nos nuntiationeh solum habemus ; et con- 
8ULES ET RELiQUi MAOiSTRATUs ETiAM SPECTIONEM, y^inspectitmem;^' but 
the contrary seems to be asserted by Festus,^^ and commentators are not 
agreed how they should be reconciled. It is supposed there should be 
a different reading in both passages J* 

Any other magistrate of equal or greater authority than he who presided, 
might likewise take the auspices ; especially if he wished to hinder anelec- 
' tion, or prevent a law from being passed. If such magistrate therefore 
declared, se de c(elo servasse, that he had heard thunder, or seen light- 
ning, he was said, obnunti are, ^^ which he did by saying alio die: where- 
upon by the Lex jElia et Fusia, the Comitia were broken ofl*,^^ and deferred 
to another day. Hence obnuntiareconcilio aut eomitiis, to prevent, to adjourn; 
and this happened, even though he said that he had seen what he did noi 
see ,^2 because he was thought to have bound the people by a religious obli- 
gation, which must be expiated by their calamity or his own.^^ Hence in 
the edict whereby the Comitia were summoned, this formula was com- 
monly used, NE QUIS MINOR MAOISTRATUS DE CCELO SERVASSE VELIT : 

which prohibition Clodius, in his law against Cicero, extended to all the 
magistrates.^^ 

The Comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they were holding, 

1 vltlum obvenisse, Cic. cslam. vel optimum, ibid. lig. in Fest. 

in auspicio vitium fa- 9 lAv. vi. 41. x. 40. 14 omni vitio c&rere. 90 augur auguri, contu) 

iue, Liv. 9 ex cavea. 15 Cic. Div. ii. 94. Leg. consuii obnuntiavisti, 

S upote vitioai ▼. vitio 10 Liv. vi. 41. ii. 13. al. nunUasti, Cic. Piiil. 

creati. 11 terram paviret, 1. e. 10%thai, Papiiio legem ii. 33. 

3 Liv. lUd. Cic. Nat. feriret. ferentl iriste omen di- SI diriroebantur. 
Deor. ii. 4. IS quasi terripavium em diffidit, i. e. rem in SS si auspicia emeDtitus 

4 Cic. Ptiil. ii. 33. vei terripudium, Cic. diem postenim rejicere esset. 

5 in auspicium adhibe- Div. ii. 34. Fest. Puis. ' coegit, Liv. iz. 38. 83 Cic. Phil. ii. 39. 
bat. Liv. z. 40. Plin. 91. 17 Cic. Pliil. ii. 33. 94 Dio. zzxviii. 13. 

6 Cic. Div. ii. 34. s. 84. 18 in voce Spectio. 
Teervare de ccbIo vel 13 auspicium egTegiom, 10 Vid. Abr. m Cic. Sc** 
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was siezed with tbefaHing sickness or epilepsy, which was hence called 
MORBUS coHiTiALis ; 01 if a tribune of the commons interceded by the so- 
lomn word teto,^ or any magistrate of equal authority with him who pre- 
sided, interposed, by wasting the day in speaking, or by appointing holy* 
days, &c. and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, 
as in the trial of Rabirius, by Metellus the praetor.^ 

The Comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising ; but so, that the 
election of those magistrates who were already created, was not rendered 
invalid,^ unless when the Comitia were for creating censors. 

6. MANNER OF HOLDINO THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

When there was no obstruction to the Comitia, on the day applbinted, 
the people met in the Campus Martins. The magistrate who was to pre- 
side, sitting in his curule chair on a tribunal,^ used to utter a set form of . 
prayer before he addressed the people,^ the augur repeating over the 
words before him.^ Then he made a speech to the people about what 
was to be done at the Comitia. 

If magistrates were to be chosen, the names of the candidates were 
read over. But anciently the people might choose whom they pleased, 
whether present or absent, although they had not declared themselves 
candidates. "^ 

If a law was to-be passed, it was recited by a herald, while a secre- 
tary dictated it to him,^ and different persons were allowed to speak for 
and against it.^ A similar form was observed at trials, because application 
was made to the people about the punishment of any one, in the same man- 
ner as about a law. Hence irrogmre panam, vel mulctam, to inflict or im- 
pose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the ^eople,^^ was velttis, ju- 
BEATis, QuiRiTEs, and thusthe people were said to b^onsulted, or asked,^^ 
and the consuls to consult or ask them.^^ Hence julere legem vel rogatio^ 
nem, also decernere, to pass it ; vetare, to reject it ; rogare magistratus ; 
to create or elect ;^^ rogare qtidBsitores, to appoint judges or inquisitors.^^ 
Then the magistrate said, si vobis vioetur, oiscedite, quirites ; or its 

IN SUFFRAOinM, BENE JUVANTIBUS DIIS, ET Q,UM PATRES CENSUERUNTy 

V08 JUBETE.^^ Whereupon the people, who, as usual, stood promiscuously, 
separated everyone to his own tribe and century .^^ Hence the magistrate 
was said mittere populum in suffragium ; and the people, inire yel ire in 
suffragium.^'^ 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes according to the 
institution of Servius Tullius ; first the equites, and then the centuries of 
the first class, <&c. ; but afterwards it was determined by lot,^^ in what order 
they should vote. When this was first done is uncertain. The names of 
the centuries were thrown ioto a boz,^^ and then, the box being 'shaken, 
so that the lots might lie equally ,^^ the century which came out first gave 

ILiv. vi. 35. nnte, Clc. v. sciscendis legibos, ISaortitiofiebat. 

3 Cic. Fnt. ii. 6. Dio. 7 Li v. passim. Clc. Leg?, ii. 4. qui- 19 In sitellam ; sitella 

xxxvii. 37. 8 subjiciente scriba. •" bas, sc. Siiano et Mu- defertur, Cic. N. D. 1. 

3 utiamcreatl non vi- 9Liv. xl. 31. reiia, consulaiua, me 38. sitella allata est, • 
tiosi redderentor, Liv. 10 omnium rogationam. rogante, i. e. prssi- ut sortirentur, Liv. 
xl. 59. Cic. Div. ii. 18. 11 consoli vel rogari. dente, daius est. Id. xxv. 3. 

4 pro 'tribanall, Liv. 13 Cic. & Liv. passim. Mur. 1. 90 sortibus equatis. 
xxxiz. 33. 13 SaU. Ju^r- 40. 39. 15 Liv. xxxi. 7. 

5 Liv. xxxiz. 15. 14 lb. 40. so justa et ve- 16 Asc. Cic. Corn. Balb. 

6 augure verba prae* tlta popali In jubendis 17 Cic. it Liv. passim. 
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its vote first, and hence was called prjbrooativa. Those centuries which 
followed next, were called primo vocATiS. The rest, jure vocATiE.^ But 
all the centuries are usually called jure %>ocat<By except the prmrogativa. 
Its TOte was held of the greatest importance.^ Hence prjBrooativa is 
put for a sign or pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing 
future ;^ and also for a precedent or example, a choice, or favour,^ and 
among later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privilege. 

When tribes are mentione|l in the Comitia Centuriata,^ it is supposed 
that after the centuries were included in the tribes, the tribes first cast lots ; 
and that the tribe which first came out was called prjBrooativa tribus ; 
and then that the centuries of that tribe cast lots which should be the jprie- 
rogativa cenCuria. Others think that in this case the names of tribes and 
centurhss are put promiscuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls 
centuria, pars tribus ; and that which is remarkable, in the Comitia Tri- 
buta.^ 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth ; and in creat* 
ing magistrates, they seem to have each used this form, consules, ^c. no- 
MiNo vel Dico ; in passing laws, uti rooas, volo vel jubeo.^ The will 
or command of the people was expressed by velle, and that of the senate 
by censere ; hence leges magistratusgue rooare, to make.^ 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the prerogative cen- 
tury, declined accepting,^ or the magistrate presiding disapproved of their 
choice, and made a speech to make them alter it. Whtreupon the centu- 
ry was recalled by a herald to give its vote anew,^^ and the rest usually vot-' 
ed the same )vay with it.^^ In the same manner, after a bill was rejected 
by almost all the centuries, on a subsequent d^y,^^ we find it unanimously 
enacted ; as about declaring war on Philip, ab hac orations in suffra- 
OIUM MISSI, ut rogarat, bellum jusserunt.^^ 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty in voting, it 
was ordained by varilUs laws which were called leges tabellaria, that 
they should vote by ballot ; first in conferring honours, by the Gabinian 
law, made A. U. 614, twb years after, at all trials except for treason, 
by the Cassian law ; in passing laws, by the Papirian law, A. U.622 ; and 
lastly by the Coelian law, A. U. 630 ; also in trials for treason, which had 
been excepted by the Cassian law. The purpose of these laws was to 
diminish the influence of the nobility .^^ 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved from the 
place where they stood, and went each of them into an enclosure,^^ which 
was a place surrounded with boards,^^ and near the tribunal of the consul. 
Hence they were said to be intro vocata, sc. in ovile,^'' There was a nar- 
row passage to it raised from the ground, called pons or ponticulus, by 
which each century went up one after another.^^ Hence old men at sixty^^ 
were said de ponte dejici ; and were called depontani, because after 

that age they were exempted from public business,^^ to which Cicero al- 

» — , , 

1 Liv. V. 18. X. 15. S2. vii. 16. xxxvii. 9. t. 40. , ta ; thus, redite in suP £p. UL 90. Cic. Brut 

<xvii. 8. Uv. lit. 51. xxi. S. fnigiam, Liv. ibid. 25. 37. Legg. lit. 16. 

S ut nemo unquam xxviii. 9. 11 auctoritatem pnero- Plane. 6. 

prior earn tulerit, quin 5 Li v. x. 13. gativsB secuto aunt; 15 septum vel ovile. 

rennnciatus ait, Cic. 6 Plane. 90. . eoadem conaulea cete- 16 locua tabulatis incla- 

Planc. 90. Dir. ii. 40. 7Lir. xxiv. 8, 0. Cic. no centuris aine varia- aus. 

Mur. 18. Liv. xX7i. 99. Lege. ii. 10. tiono ulla dixerunt, 17 Uw. x. IS. 

S aupplicatio eat prs- 8 Sail. Jug. 91. Li7. 1. Liv. xxiv. 8. 6. 18 Suet. Jul. 80.- 

rogattva triumph!, Cic. 17. 19 alteria eomitiis. lOaexagenarii. 

Fam. XV. 5. 9 Liv. v. 18. xxvi. 99. 13 Liv. xxxi. 8. 90 Varr. & Feat. 

4 Act. VeiT. 9. PUn. lOinanffragiumrevocap 14 Cic. Am. 19. PUn. 



lades, Roirc. Ami 35: Btft i vefjT MfllsrenretfDiM tii KsilgjMfttIkU fimiM 
both by VaTf^ wnd Fe^iui-. * " . ^ 

There ff^r^ pfobablr |8 many jnmties add Hfta^Gt M»fiftf> as there (if ere 
ttibe^ knd eettrn^iea. 'ntnee Cicer^^aOa^ly-apettke of them in th^ pliir^K*' 
Some think that each tribe and c^nMir^ yoied ia ' ita o^n 'ovi^,^ but thiv 
dk>e» not a^m 66ii«i^e^t wfch What we r^ad'in tdiiir aiH^ 

'Al ihe emtrance of the fms^ each cftieen lecAived .from eertam c^Boerr, 
calfed DfR*ait6iMse, tit distribf»torei\ lMinots,-*.an whfchjif.irfagiekraiea w*w. 
to W oreatetf, were ithacribed the nftm^isi oT \he tkndidat^a, t(ot •ihe whole 
immea, bnioniy th« initial letters*;^ and" th\ey aeem to have teceUed as 
mair^y ta1)teta as tli^e were tntndrdates. "l/ITe rffad ,of other tablea belli; 
given in (han i^e/e distributed, which'must Wt^ been brought from home ;i^ 
btH air na registrd Was (y^id'^o^lheiA, this seldom happened. The same (hiaf * 
ttfdfc [srEaoe'aiso under the emperors^ wl)etith^ right of eleetiiigi]l|a|i8tratea 
waa tranaferredTrom the peome 10 ibeaeoai^r.^ 

If a \M ,^as.ti> be pas^ed^ Wany th!n|j[ to 4)e ordiftred, fa Sn a trial, dr in 
declaring War, &c. they f^ceived two tablets ; on (ho cuHb were the leiidra 
ir.'R. i. %*.0TJ aobAs, sc. t»<^i$ Velju^tf^/I arif % the law.; and on the other, 
A. for AwriQUO^, i. 'e. -cktiqita frobo\ rtfkilfi'avi slfrtui puh, riiie the old way, 
I am against rtlfe law. Hence ^m(t^anc i(S|^>flf, lo rejfet ic 

Of these tal^els every one threw which he pVffased <ntd a ^eA* at the' 
entrance of the ivile,^ whibh was'pojiMed (Hit tcr thenri j^ the "Rod^Toa^f 
who asked for the ballols, and aneiefltly f^rthe voles, irfieti they were giteo 
ptpa wfce,^ Then cerlam petaOns calledcirsroi)^ wK*»obe^rved ihi^i no 
frand aboold be commllted in easting Ibib and voting^ loofc oui^^^berballoti, 
and 'counted the TOf^s b^ points marked on H tabfet, ^hicb was'caHed Di- 
ttiMEREsuffragiQ^of t>iR,EMPri6 ivj^'^giortii^ ;?*^wh«i»ce Qmmjjmnctvmftrrt^ 
for cvMnihus siiffn^tf renunei^ti ; lo'^ain. e^ciy Tote; aod what p)e%sea 
fh^ majoriiy was' d^elftfedby d fa^td to he die- vdtd'df tiat century'. The 
person who told 10 the consul tbe rote of his century'-^ waa oalUd ftooA* 
T0ft«>3 •prna aft'th^cdnfdrfe^ were caited t>n^ aftet another^ tilH majoriiy 
of eemnn^ agreed ut th« %tmt oidmon; and what tb^^ Jjudged was tiola 
t« be raiified. / 

The diribt(€irea« rogaldres*^ ^ad cuatpfleis, were comtnotify p^rsojos'nf <h« 
fifM Tank, and fSiends to the cafidi^ates, or fatottrers of the jaw lo be> pass* 
M, who undertook these ofQe^s vuXuhianfy.^^ ' Au|usius* i^ soppos^ i^ 
ha^f^a^Iected 900 of the equesti^iaft otrder to be et^siede^ or xogator^.^^ > 
* If i\m potnts of ^any century w^re'dqital^ its vote auras iHH dteclared, bill 
van reckoned as nothing, except 'In rnals^ wher^ the ' century which had 
not condemned, was supposed to lia^e* aci|i)^tted. The catididate i^lio 
bad onoat yotea was immediMely called hj the magistrate who p^e^ded ; 
and after a aolemn prayer, and takin|r ^xi oath, was declared lobe efeeted^^ 
by a herald.^'' Then he Wa^ conducted hoizie by his frietidaand depend- 
ents with great pomp/ 
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1 thus, pontes lex Ma- Rom»»Lue. Phars.Q. in nortitione^ at sad' H Cla Pfs. Id. post retL 

ria fecit angustos, C!c. - 11)7.- fragils. ^ in Sen. U. 

Leg;, tii. 17. opens 9 Setir. yitg. . EcL 1. 10 educebant. 15 ad custodJendaa cis- 

Clodiania pontes occu- 34. ^ 11 Luc. v. 303. ^ taa sufTrajiorum, Flln. 

parunt, Alt. i. 14. O0- StalmliB t^el tabella.' • 13 qui centuriam socm xxiiii. 1 s. 7^ 

f>io cum boitlB viris 4 Cie. Pooa^ 43. rogavh, et ejus suffra- 18 renondatns est, 

mMtnm' faclt, pontes 5>Stiet. iy\. 80. « giiim retnlU ; vel con- 17 Cfc. L«gg. Man. I. 

dejlcil, Her. i. IS. bum ft PUo. Ep. Iv. 9&. sules a centuria vna Mur. 1. Ruil. U. t. 

Clodlus in septa irru- 7 in cislaoo. creitos upAunciavit, VelL U. 91 

isset, MU. 15. so, ml- 8 Cio. Div. i. 17. il, 3J. retiilit. 

sens macnhtTit ot^ Nat. D. If. 4. 13 Cic. ib. Or. U. 04. 

11 
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. -U Wat ^M^xMk^y^ry htmourabla t<f b^ v^med fitst.^ Tlios^ who werv 
elected consVris usually crowned the image of their ancestore imtfa laurels.' ' 
> When one gained the rote of a century » lie.\waa said /erra eenturit^y 
md nmferre vel perder^ to loie it^ myferre repukam to be -rejected ; Knit 
ferre s^ragium vel tabellom, to V4>fe«^ . • * . r 

The magistratea createji at the .Conitia Centufiata were h^sA fieri cr$aru 
JMardHrif nominafii dipt, renpneian, designart, rogari^ Sie. In ereaUng^ma- 
gifltratee tbia addition used to be made to demote the fiilneaa of their righii 

UT QUI OPTWA LEGE PUERINf ; OPTIMO JURE ; BO JtJRE, <U3f6 QU.I OPTIMO.* 

When a law waa parsed*, it waa said pbrferri ; the centuries which 
voted fot it, Were said lboem -Jt7B£R,e^ v. rooationbv accipere ;^ those 
who voted against it, iNTK^vARE^ veTare, v* ^on acgipsrE. - Lex JioaA* 
msLt'dnmferiur ; arroqat^r, iumholUtur i PERAOAtUR legi\\, 3e UgCi cum 
p^ /kovaifi hgept aliquid vetefi legi detrahifur ; svbrooatur, cum aliqftiid 
* adjicilur ; obrooatur, cum novQ legeinfirmdlur,^ Vbi dudk edntrarim leget 
tfini, semper anliquiB ohrogaC n^vai the neW hw invalidates the old.'' 
Two clauses commonly used to be added to all laws :- — 1. si quid jvs nor 

FUIT ROQARI, VT ejus HAC LEQE NHllL E88ET ROSATUM :-^2. SI QinO COtf* 
TRA, ALtAS iBq^S ZTCS LEQlS EROO LATUM E88ET, ITT. EI, QUI EAM LE^OEM 

ROOA8SET, IMPUN3 ES^ET, which clause^CiceTo t^AHs Tramslatitium, in the 
law of Clodiu9agaioi»thitiisfllf, because itwas transferred ^mancieni laws.* 
.T^is sanction used Maato.be annexed, nequis per saturam abrooato.^^ 
Hence tsequirere senieutiass per saPuram, i. e. passim^ ^ne certo wdine^ by 
the gross or lump/^ - In many laws thte sanetipn was added, qui alitbr 
vel SECva faxit v, e^cerit^ saCier esto : i. e. ut enpiit ej%is{ cum b^nis 
yp\ faihUia, adieui dewurii^' itonsecrapetur v, Sacrum esset : that i« ipight he 
lawful to kill the transgressor wUh iinpilDity.'^'. 

When a hiMc waarpaesed; it waa engraved on braas and carried te the 
treasury. It uaed'dtsi) to be*fixed np ih pubfic, in a place where it mi^t 
he easily r^ad.^^; Hehee^ in capUolxB leg^m eBra liquefaeia^ nee ^terha «it* 
n^ciafiwo esre kgebatkur^fixjit lege$pretw ufque /0^|£ir»/,lnade aod^nroade.^* 
'" After t^e year of the city 5dd; when t^Vi consuls fl^st began to enter ca 
tiieir office en the first day of Jammry, tbe Comitia for their election were 
held about the ead of July> or th^ beginning of Augus(, unless they were 
delated by th^iiitercession of the qw^istrates, or by inauspicious omeae. 
In the time of ihe,fi|[^ Punic war, th^ conaele entered on their office on 
the ((^8 of Marcb» and were created in January or February .^^ The pVae* 
tors were alwayselecxeld'aAer the coiisole, sometimes .on the same day, or 
the daiv after, or at.the distance of ^feveral d4ys.^^ From the time of their 
election till ihey Entered on their offip^ tbey were called dEsionati. 

'The Cofoltiaforianacting lawaor for trials, might be held on any legal day. 
 '■   ' ^ ,.<.*,■ —   ' ■..,.. ' . ^ ^ 

cCNTURiBB^i''-. impart an «qttal thnrp ia the berly to think at ha likes : that 

With regard to the purpose consXiIar goTeri>ineiU to the- it granted them tbe right of 

of the Servian conaiitwtion to plebeians, every one is at li- uMng pact in elections and 

^_ — _ . — '   '"  — ■' •■ - I  -■ 

1 Cic. Leg|. Man. 1. 4 l^p. d; Fenl. • 13 undede piano, i. e. rors into which Dr. 

3C1C. Mur. 4L . 7 Liv. ix. S4. fmin the 'ground, legi Adam, in common with 

3 thus, mels coAiftiis 9 caput. poRset. other writers on Roman 

non tabeUam vin'dicem 9 Cls. Att. Hi. S3. 14 Cic. Cat. iii. 8. Ov. antiquities had fallen, 

tacitto libferta^is, sed 10 1. e. per legem in qua M. K I. Yli». JBn. vi. are extracted from the 
' vocem vivam tuHfttis, conjuoctim multis' de 093 Cic. Phil. ^U. 3. history of Roue, by 

Cic. RuU. ii. 9. rebus una rpgatione Fam. xti. I. Niebuhr, the best work 

4* Festua in optima lex, populUs consulebatar, 15 U v. passim. hitherto published on 

Cic, Rull. 1. 11. Phil. zl. Fast. lA Liv. x. (9. the early history of Ita- 

19 Liv. ix. 34. II Sail. Jdg. 99. 17 The above remarkt ly and Rome.— En. 

5Liv. ii. 57. iii. 15.03. 13 Liv. ti.*6. Ui. Ao. Cio. tending in some mea- 

A alibi passim. Baib. 14. sure to correct the er- 
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COMITIA TRfBUTA. 

> - • • 

In the Coniicia Tribute the people voted divided into triben, according 
le their regions or wflrde.* 



10 legislation, is uaivenalJj 
acknowledged. 

Serviut (at for the Mke of 
brevity 1 wjii call the i*w^iver 
in accordance with the writers 
of antiquity) wofiM have taken 
the aimplett method of bestow- 
ing these rights, if he had 
adopted the same plan where- 
by iha oooHMms in feudal 
slates obtained a siatioo 
ak>Dgside of the batons, and 
had ordamH (hat all national 
eoBcems ahoald be hroughc 
both before the council of the 
burghers and that of the cnm* 
moaalty* and that thb decide 
of the one^ shoald not have 
force without the approval of 
the other, and sfaoufd'he made 
Ball by its pejeetioB. This 
was the footing on which the 
plebeian trities in aftertimes 
eteod io relation to the earies : 
bet if thefe two Iwdies had 
been set up'over against each 
other from the beginning, they 
woojd hate rent .the state 
asunder; to aceompiish tha 
perfect union of which the 
eeeiaries were devised by 
Senrius. Fur in them he 
collected the patricians and 
their dienta loeether with the 
plebeiaaB'; and along with all 
these that new elass of their 
feilow-citiiens which had 
arisen from bestowing the 
Roman franchise on- the in- 
habitants of other towns, the 
municipals : so thai nobody 
<9oald la* any way look upon 
himself as a Roman, without 
havina some place or other, 
thoogn indeed it might often 
be a very iaaignifiofint one, 
in this great assembly. The 
pieponderance, nsy the whole 
power in that assembly lay 
with the plebs ; this however* 
excited no iU will, because no 
one was excluded; and pro- 
voked no opfioeition, because 
it did not decide b^ iuelf, but 
atood on an eqnrpoise with 
the euhea. 

This institution of the cen- 
turies, has thrown that of the 
tribes completely into the 
ahade ; and through the former 
atone has the name of king 
Servius maintained its renown 
to our days. Moreover, it has 
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lottf and Uttiversally been 
held to be a aeitle(f point, that 
this is ' ttltderstood with «iore 
aeruiaty and accuraey .than 
any other part of the Roman 
constitution; hecaose it is 
described by Uionystus anid 
Livy,.and that deapription is 
couched in numbei^ : and only 
a very few, who saw more 
clearly, have ventured to pro- 
nounce, that at all events these 
representations we're not suit- 
ed to the tiflsea of which we 
have a contemporary history. 
At present this in the main 
is no longer contested ; and. 
a far nM>«e authentic sfoord 
having come to light, the errors 
oomWion lo the two )iistorians, 
and Ihoae peculiar to each, 
may he- satisfactorily poimed 
out. They cannot either of 
them have been' acqtinihted 
with the account contain^ in 
the commeniapes which were 
sscrif^a to the kins hiiyself, 
hot have written uom very 
different and r^ry defestivs 
reports : as to Cicero, the only 
reason that indis|k>ses us to 
believe his havina dravrn im^ 
mediately, from the authentic 
source,, is, that erudition of 
this sort waa not in his mmf ; 
else his statements are ex- 
ceedingly accurate and trust- 
worthy. Tlie mistaaes of the 
two .historians need not sur- 
prise us ; for they were not 
speaking of an institution still 
existing, nor even of one that 
had licen tecently changed, 
but of what h-*d long since 
passed away. Livy says ex- 
pressly, that it had nothing in 
coBMnoo with the constitution 
of the centuries in his days : 
and this, moreover, in the 
very ^raason why he describes 
it. as he does the ancient tae- 
tics, in his acccittnt of the 
Latin war. Varionv other 
statements too must have been 
current, containing still great- 
er discrepancies; for Pliny 
takes 110,000 asses to be the 
Unit for the property of the 
6rsC class, Gellius 12d.000 ; 
numbers which can neither 
be re^rded as blunders in the 
manuscripts, nor aa slips in 
the writers. 



^ In one point both the hiato- 
ri^os are mistaken : confound- 

'^ing tbe bui^ghers with the eon« 
mooaltyv' thev imagine that a 
oeople, in wliich (ill then per- 

'reci union and equality had 
prevailed, waa now divided 
into classea according to pro- 
perty, in such a manner that all 
tbe power feH into the hands 
of the rich, though ineumberpd 
with no slight wrdens. Dio- 
nysius adds snulher ehor to 
this, ii looking ttp6a the 
eightsea equestrian centu- 
ries, which had the first rank 
in the constitution of Servioa, 
as a timocra^ical inetitution* 

The principle of an aristocra- 
cyis to maintain aperfect equa- 
lity within ita own body. The 
pooiest and obscurest iieM 
of Venice, into whose familt 
no office of dignity bad eome 
for centuries^ was esteemed 
in the great oooncil as tfie 
equal of those whose wedlth 

' hnd nam^eacireled them i^itb 
epiendpur. A govc^rnment 
formed like the Roman by a 
large body of houses is a com- 
plete demdcracy -within itaeli^ 
just as muAi so as Chat of h 
canton where the population 
is ' not noore numerous : ' an 
aristocracy it is. aolrly in its 
relation to the commobalty. 
This was misunderstood by 
Dionysius and L*^; &e 
chHH^ waa made by Serviai 
in this equality of the ancient 
bnrghets : his timocraoy only 
affected those who stood en- 
tirely without the pale of that 
body, or those who at the ut- 
nuMt'were attached to ii, bat 
far from partaking in tbe sam4 
equality. ' 

The six equestrian centu- 
ries established by L. Tar- 
Suinios were incorporated by 
lervius into his comitia. ana 
received the name of the six 
suffragia ; so tbst these com- 
prised all the patricians: 
among whom itcsnnot becon- 
ceifed that in this conatitn- 
tion, any more thsn in tfie 
earlier, there existed any dia- 
tinciion adapted to the scale 
of their propertv. Liv^, 
though he forgot that the six 
centuries had been instituted 



1 ex regionibas et tods A. Cell. xv. t7. 



.68 RiMA^^NftQVITUS. 

The name of tribes was derived either from their original number, three,^ 
or from paying tribute,^ or^ a» others ihink. from x^iivu^, tertia pars irihus 

apud Athenienses, jEolice t^atittv;, vnde tribi}«« 

TJie first three 'tribe* were called AAHNCN^Be or JRomne^ , taticnses 
or Titienses, and lucbres* The first tribe was named from Romulss, 
and included the Roman eitiaens who- occupied the Palatine hill ;. the 
secoTfd from Titus Tatius, and included the Sabines, wbo possessed the 
Capitoline hill ; and the third from one Lucomo a Tuscan, or rather from 
*ihe grove' which Komulas turned into a sanctuary/ and included all' fo- 
reigners except the Sabines. Each of these tribes had at first iu own 
tribune or conimander,^ and its own augur. 

Targuinius Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining the same 
names ; so that they were called RamnMses primi anA Ramn^n^s seeundi^ 
or poiteriores, Ac* • "" 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the Test in niNabert 
Servius Tullius introduced a new ammgement; and diatribnted ihe citizens 
into tribes, not accordlng.to their Extraction, but froni their local situation. 
He divided the city into four regions or wards, called pilatina soeutiikAiVA, 
coLLiNA, and ESQinLiff A, the inhabitanta of which constitnted as many 
tribes, and had their naifres from the wards which they inhabited. No 
one was permitted to remove from one ward ^ to another, thai the tribes 
^nii|;ht not be confounded Z' On which account certain . persfons were ap- 
pointed to take an account where every one dwelt, also of their age, for- 
'tune, &o. These were called city tribes,® and their namher ahrays ro- 
inained the same. S'ervTos at the same time divided the Roman territory 
into. fifteen parts (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), which ^ere 
called country tribes.' ' " 

' In the year of the city 258, .the number of tribes was made twenty-one, 
Lir. iv 31. j^ere, for thr first time, Livy directly takes notice of the' 
number of tribes, although he allodes to the original institution of three 
tribes, X. 6. . Dionysius says, that Servius instituted thirty-one Iribea. But 
in jthe trial of Coriolanus, he only mentions twenty-one'as having voted.^® 

The number, of tribes was afcerwarJs increased on account of the ad- 
dition of new citizeffisat different times, to thirty-five, which number con- 
tinued to the end of the repnblic.^^ 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedoin of the city, eight 



l^ Tftrqumiua. miikef a per-i knights wore choflen by Ser- beginning w«8 esMnlimHy oon- 
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«r ten new titbM are add to bava bean added* b«t ihia waa of ahoft con- 
tinuance ; for tbey were dl aooo diatributed among the thirty-^ve old 
tribes. , ^ 

For a coneiderable time, according to the inatitution of Serviua TuHius, 
a tribe was nothing elae but the inhabitants of a certain region or Quarter 
in the city or cotfiMry : bat aftei'warda tbia waa ahered ; and tribes cane 
to be reckoned parts act of the city or country, but of the state. ^ ' Then 
every one leaving the city tribes, wished to be ranked anvHig the rustic 
tribes. This was occMtoiied chiefly by the.fbndneas of the ancient Romana 
ibr a country life, and from the power of the censors, who could institute 
neyr, tribes, and distribute the citizens, both old and new, into whatever 
tribes they pleased, without regard to* the place of their habitation. But 
on this subject writers are not agreed. In the year 449.. Q. Fabius aepa- 
rated the meaner sort of people from all the tribea through which they had 
been dispersed by Appius Claudius, and included them in the four city tribes..' 
Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes were below a certain 
valuation, called prolbtahii ; and those who had no fortune at all,CAPiTE 
CENSI.3 From this time, and perhaps before, the four bity tribes began to be 
esteemed leaa honourable than *the .thiily^ne ruatic tnbea ; and aome 
of the latter seem to have been thought more honourable than others. Henoe 
when the censors judged it proper to degrade a citizen,, they removed him 
from a more honourable to a leas honourable tribe ;^ and whoever cooricte\A ^ 
any one of bribery, upon trial, obtained by law as a reward^ if he chose, 
the tribe of the person condemned.^ 

The rustic tribes had their names from some place ; aa, tribus ^nienais, 
Arnienais, Cluvia, Crustuioina, FaleriQia, Lemonia, MoBoia, Pomptina, 
Quirina, Romilia, Scaptia, &c. : or from some noble family ; aa, Ainulia, 
Claudia, Clueotia, Cornelia, Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Mtnucia,Papiria, Sergia, 
Terentina, Vetuha, dtc. . 

Sometimea the name .of one's tribe is added to the name of a person, 
aa a surname ; thua, L. Albius Sex. F. Quirina, M. Oppiua, M. F. Te- 
rentina.^ 

The Comitia Tributa began first to be held two years after the creation 
of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the trial of Coriolanus.^ But 
they were more frequently aaaembled after the year 282, when the Pnbli- 
lian law waa paaaed, that the plebeian magiatratea ahould be created at the 
Comitia Tributa.^ 

The Comitia Tributa were hald to create magiatratea, to elect certain . 
priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city magialrates, aa 
the flediles, both curule and plebeian, the tribunes of the commons, qu»»- 
tors, dec. i all the provincial magiatratea, as the proconsuls, proprietors, &c. 
alao commissioners for setting colonies, d(c. ; the pontifex maximuSf and 
ai\er the year 650, the other p^nttfiees^-augur^tyfeeiaU*, &e. by the Domi- 
tian law.^ For before that, the inferior prieats were all chosen by their 
respective colleges. ^^ But at the election of the pontifex moxilBMS, and the 
other prieata, what was singular, only seventeen tribes were chosen by lot 
to vote, and a majority of them, namely nine, determined the matter.^^ 
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The law» paased «t ihkse Colnitia were o^led plbbisoita,^ which at 
first ^1y bound the plebeians; but after the year a06» the whole Roman 
people.^ 

PUbiscUa were made aboat various things ; as about making peace, about 
granting the freedom of the city, about ordering a triumph when it was re- 
fused by the senate, about bestowing command on genersls on the day of 
their triumph, about absolving from the' laws, #hieh io later tines the se- 
nate assumed as its prerogative.^ 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Trihuta ; these were held 
only at the Centuriata : but about imposing a >fine> And if any one ac- 
cused of a capital crime did not appear on the day of trial, the Tributa Co- 
mitia were sufficient to decree baniehment agdnst him.^ 

All those might vote at the Comitia Tributa who had the full^ght of Ro- 
man citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or not. For every one tras 
ranked in some tribe, in which he had a right to vote.^ Some had two 
tribes ; one in which they were bom, and another either by right 6f adop* 
tion, as Augustus had the Fabian alid Scaptii^ tribes,^ or as a reward for 
accusing one of bribery.* 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all tke citizens' were of equal force, 
and therefore the patricans hardly ever attended them. On which ac- 
count, as some think, they are sain to have b'een entire]3^ excluded from 
them.^ But about this writers are not agreed. 

The Comitia for creating tribimes.and plebeian sdiles, were held by 
one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, either by lot or by the 
consent of his colleagues ;^® but for creating. curule- ediles and othef infe- 
rior magistrates, by the consul, dictator, or military tfibunes ; for electing 
priests, by the consul only.^^ 

The Comitia Tributa for passing laws and for trials, were held by the 
consuls^ prsetors, or tribunes of the commons. When the consul was to 
hold them, be by his edict summoned the whole Roman people ; but the 
tribunes summoned only the plebeianv.^' Heiice they are sometimes call- 
ed Comitia populi^ and sometimes ctmdlium plebis : in the one, the phrase 
WBa populus jnssit ; in the o^er^ plebs ^fdvii. But this distinction is not 
always observed. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually held in the 
Campos Martins',^' but for passifig laws and for trials commonly in the fo- 
rum ; sometimes in the Capitol, and sometimes in the circus Flaminius^ an- 
ciently called prata Flammia, of circvs ApoUinaris, where also Q. FUriua» 
the pontifex maximus, held the Comitia for electing the tribunes of the 
commons, af\er the expulsion of the Decemviri.^^ In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe marked out with ropes.^^ 

In the Campus Martius, Cicero proposed building, in Caesar's name, 
marble enclosures'^ for holding the Comitia Tributa,^'' which work was 
prevented by various causes, and at last entirely dropped upon the break- 
ing out of the civil wars ; but it was afterwards executed by Agrippa.'* 

The same formalities almost were observed in summoning and holding 

1 qan plebs Rtto snffirtip 4 Lir. iv. 41. 9 Lfv. if. 50. 60. 15 DIony. >r1i. 50. 

gio tine pathbus jusiit, 5 id ei justuui exiliam 10 Litr. iii. 04. 16 septa marmorea. 
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"gante. Pent. zxvi.S.xiv.4. IS Cell. xv. 17. 16 Dio. liii. n. Plln. 
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the Comitia Tribota as ih the other Comitia, only it was not requisite for 
them to have the authoiity of the senate, or that the auspicies should be 
taken. But if there had been thunder or lightning,^ they could not be 
held that day. For it was a constant rnle from the beginning of the tupub- 
lic, JOVE FULOENTE CUM POPULO Aoi NEFAS ESSE. Cemtliorum solum vi' 
tium est fulmen.* 

' The Comftia Tributa for ele<$ting noagistrates, aAer the year 598, were 
beid about the end -of July or the beginning of Aiiffost ; for electing priests, 
when there was a vacancy, and. for laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius CoBsar first abridged the iiberQr of il|e Comitia. He shared tha 
light'of eleoting magistrates with the people ; so that, except the compe- 
titors for the consulship, whose' choice he solely detefmined himself^ the 
people chose one half, and he tiominated^ the other. This he did by billets 
dispersed through the s^verat- tribes to this effect, cjesar dictator illi 

TRfbUI. CoJlAtENDO V0BI8 ILLUSt, KT ILLtTM, UT VE8TR0 SUFFRAGIO SUAM 

DIGNITATEM TENEANT.* Augustus restored this manner of election after 
it bad been dropped for some time,' during the civil wars which followed * 
Csaar's death.* 

TibettUQ deprived the people altogether of the right of election, andas* 
suming the nomination of the, consuls lo himself, he pretended to refer the 
choice of the other magistrates to-.tbe^senafe,*.but in fact deterlnined the 
whole according to his own pleasure.^ Caligula attempted to restore the 
right of voting to the peoplof but without any permanent eSect.'' The Ce* 
mitia, however, were still for form's Sfike retained. And the magistrates, 
whether nominated by the^' senate or the prince, appeared in the Campus 
Martius, attended* by their friends and connections, and were appointed to 
their office by the people with the usual splemnitiea.' 

But the method of appointing magistrate^ under the emperors seems to be 
involved in uncertainty/ as indeed Tacitus himself acknowledgies, jjrarticii- 
larly with respect to the coitmls.^^ Sometimes, especially under good em- 
pA'ors, the same • freedom of canvassing was allowed, and the same arts 
practised to insure success, as under the republic. ^^ Trajao restrained the 
infamous largesses of candidtttes by a law against bribery ;^^ and by or- 
daining that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who had not a, 
third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised the value of 
estates in Italy .^^ When the right of creating magistrates was transfer- 
red to the senate, it at first appointed them by open votes,^^ but the- noise 
and disorder which this sometimes occasioned, made the senate in . the 
time 0f Trajan adopt the method of balloting, which also was found to be 
attended with inconveniences, which Pliny says the emperor alone could 
remedy.^^ Augustus followed the mode of Julius Caesar at the Comitia, 
although Mecenas, whose counsel he chiefly followed, advised him to take 
ibis power altogether from the people.^^ As often as he attended at the 
election of magistrates, he went round the tribes, with the candidates 
whom he recommended,^! and solicited the votes of the people in the usual 
manner. He himself gave his vote in his own tribe, as any other citizen.^® 

1 al tonoUtet aat fnl- \r. 0. fl7. Tnc. Ann. i. Hitt. !. 77. decarrere, Plin. Ep. Hi. 
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ROMAN MAGiSTRATES: 

DlfFIRBMT FORMS OF ObvfiRNKENT, AND DlPFRRRKf MAOIBtRATRS 

AT UlCFCREN^ TIMES. 

RoMB Was Rt first gor^rn^d by kirtgs : t^tit Tttquin tlie Ttft-liing. being 
expelled for bis tyrrany, A. U. 24*4, the Tega^ goye^nm^m "was abolislied, 
and two supreme nagiAtrates were annially created in place of a king, 
ealledtroNSULS. In dshgertius oOnjnn^tiires, a mn^ATOR was created with 
absoltite authority ; and when there was a tacancy of tegistrates, an tn- 
TKRREX was appointed to elect new ones. 

In the year' of the city 361, or according tp otbets, 302, in place. of oon- 
Buls, ten men^- were chosen to draw up -a body 6f laws.^ But their power 
lasted only two yealv ; aitd the consular fDvemment w:as again restored. 

As ib^ consuls, were at first chosen only from the patriciaits, and lheple<* 
' toians wished to pgrtafke of iHal dignity • after great contest it was ait last 
Jeterrained^ A. U. 310, that, instead of consuls, six supretne magistrates 
should be annually created, three frem the patricians/andtfafree from the pte- 
beians,,who were called Mii^tARV TAiRtrNfis;^ There was not, however^ 
siways sfz tribunea clioses ;'* sometimes only three, sometimes four, arid 
sometimes even t>.iglit.*' Nor was one half id ways chosen from the pati^i- 
oiani,.and another half" fiom tbe plfetbeians. 9*bey won*, on the contrary^ 
usually all patricians, seldom the coticrary.^ For upwards of seventy year^ 
somd4ime8 consuls were created/ and sometimes'nfilttaVv trfbunes, asih€ 
inflnence'of the patriefansor plebeians wte superior; or the public exigen* 
cies required ; till at last the plebeians prevailed, As U. 2(67, tbRt one of thii 
censulrsfaeuld be obosen'foiir their order; and afterwards that both consuls 
might ^ plebeians ; which, however, was Weiy the corse, but the contra- 
ry. From this tiipe Uie suprenke power remain^ in the hands of the coa- 
siuls till the/nsttfpalion of Syllt, *A. U. 672, wbo, having vanquished ^e 
pjsrty oX Mariitt, assumed to faimielf absohiie anthohty, under the title of 
dictator 9 an office' which had l^een disused ^bbve* 1^ ysatiC Bni'Sylla 
• having volCkntaxily resigned his power in lesi^ than three years,' the con* 
' Stilar huthority wa< ag:ain restored, aiid'Continiied till Julius t^sesar, baving 
^feated Pdmpey at the^ttle of Phamalia, and having subdued the resfl 
of his oppfNaeotA, in iiinitaiion of Sylla, caused himself to be created per- 
petual dictator, and oppressed- the liberty of his country, A. U. 706. After 
this, the consular authority was never itgain completely restored. It wns 
indeed attempted, lifter the mdrder of C^sar in tlie senate-hoiise on the 
Ides of March, A. IT. 710, by Brutus and Cassiwis and the other conspirators ; 
but Mi Antonius, wlio' desired to rule in Cigar's rootn, prevented it. And 
Hirtius and Pansa, the* consuls of the fdllowing yeai", being slain at Muti^ 
na, Octavius, Who was afterwards called Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, 
shared between them the provinces of the republic, and exercised absolute 
power under the title of triumviri retpublM tonstiiuendm. 

The combination between Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus, commoply 
called the first triumvirate, which vas formed by the contrivance of CaBaar, 
in the consulship of Metellus and Afianiiis, A. U. 693,® is justly reckoned 

the original cause of this revolution, and of all the calamities attending il. 
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For tfie Romans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that they 
were prepared for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation alone which can 
preserve liberty. When that is sunk by general corruption of morals, laws 
are but feeble restraints against the encroachments of power. Julius CsBflTar 
would never have attempted what he effected, if he had not perceived the 
character of the Roman people to be favourable to his designs. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at the battle of Philippi, A. U. 
712, Augustus, on a slight pretext deprived Lepidus of his command, and 
having vanquished Antony in a sea-fight at Actium, became sole master of 
the Roman empire, A. U. 723, and ruled it for many years under the title 
of PRINCE or EMPEROR.^ The liberty of Rome was now entirely extin- 
guished ; and although Augustus endeavoured to establish a civil mon- 
archy, the government perpetually tended to a military despotism, equally 
fatal to the characters and happiness of prince and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have been the only 
stated, magistrates ; but as they, being engaged almost in continual wars, 
could not properly attend to civil affairs, various other magistrates were 
appointed at different times, prstors, censors, sdiles, tribunes of the com- 
mons, &,c,^ Under the emperors various new magistrates were instituted. 

* OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 

A MAGISTRATE is a f)erson invested with public authority .^ The office 
of a magistrate in the Roman republic was different from what it is among 
us. The Romans had not the same discrimination betwixt public employe 
ments that we have. The same person might regulate the police of the 
city, and direct the affairs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, 
act as a judge or a priest, and command an nrmy> The civil authority of 
a magistrate was cslled magistratus or potestas, his judicsLiive power,^'t/ri>- 
dictio, and his military oommand imperium. Anciently all magistrates 
who had the command of an army were called pratores.^ 

Magistratds either signifies a magistrate, as magistratus jussit ; or a 
magistracy, as Titto magistratus datus est,^ So, potestas, as habere po- 
iestatem, gerere potest ates, esse in v. cum potest ate, to bear an office ; Ga- 
hiorum esse potestas, to be magistrate of Gabii.'^ M aoistratus was proper- 
ly a civil magistrate or magistracy in the city; and potestas in the 
provinces.^ But this distinction is not always observed.^ 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by the people, 
for the people only could do it, he was said esse in v. cum imperio, injusto 
V. summo imperio.^^ So, magistratus et imparia capere, to enjoy offices <?ivil 
and military.^^ But we find esse in imperio, simply for esse consulem ;^^ and 
all those magistrates were said habere imperium, who held great authority 
and power,^^ as the dictators, consuls, and prseto^. Hence they were 
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said to do any thing pro imperio ;^ whereas the inferior magistrates, the 
tribunes of the commons, the tediles, and qusstors, were saide^e sine 4m- 
perio, and to act only pro potestate.^ Sometimes potestas and imperium 
are joined, thus togatus in repubUca cum pbtestate imperioque versatus est.^ 

DIVISION OP MAGISTRATES. 

Thb Roman magistrates were variously divided ; into ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, greater and less, curule and not curule ; also patrician and 
plebeian, city and provincial magistrates. 

The XAoistRATUS ORDiNARii wero those who were created at stated 
times, and were constantly in the republic ; the extraordinarii not so. 

The HAoisTRATUs majores were those who had what were called the 
greater auspices.^ The magistratus majores ordinarii were the consuls, 
praetors, and censors, who were created at the Comitia Centuriata : the 
extraordinarii were the dictator, the master of the horse,^ the interrex, the 
prsfect of the city, &c. 

The MAGISTRATUS MiNOREs ORDiNARTi wero the tribunes of the com- 
mons, the sediles, and quaestors ; extraordinarii, iHie^preifectus annonee, 
duumviri navaleSf &c. / 

The MAGISTRATUS cuRULEs woro those who had the right of using the 
sella Qjurulis or chair of state, namely, the dictator, the consuls, praetors, 
censors, and curule aediles. All the rest, who had not that right were 
called NON curulbs.^ The sella curuliswBs anciently made of ivory, or at 
least adorned with ivory ; hence Horace calls it curule ehurP The ma- 
gistrates sat on it in their tribunal, on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen only from 
the patricians, but in process of time also from the plebeians, except the 
interrex alone.® The plebeian magistrates were the aediles and tribunes of 
the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the different offices.^ 
A law was first made for this purpose^^ by L. Villius (or L. Julius), a tri- 
bune of the commons, A. U. 573, whence his family got the surname of 
ANNALBs, although there seems to have been some regulation about that 
matter formerly.^ ^ What was the year fixed for enjoying each office is npt 
fuU^^ascertained.^^ It is certain that the praetorship nsed to be enjoyed 
two years af^er the aedileship, and that the 43d was the year fixed for the 
consulship.^^ If we are to judge from Cicero, who frequently boasts that 
he liad enjoyed every ofiice in its proper year,^^ the years appointed for 
the different ofiices by the lex Villia were, for the quaestorship thirty-one, 
for the aedileship thirty-seven, for the praetorship forty, and for the con- 
sulship forty-three. But even under the republic popular citizens were 
freed from these restrictions,^^ and the emperors granted that indulgence,^^ 
whomsoever they pleased, or the senate to gratify them. The lex an-' 
naUSf however, was still observed.^^ 
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It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one should enter on 
any office, unless the birds should giro favourable omens.' And by the 
CORNELIAN LAW, made by Sulla, A. U. 673, that a certain order shouldbe 
observed in obtaining preferments ; that no one should be pnetor before 
being qusstor, nor consul before being praetor ; nor should enjoy the same 
office within ten years, nor two different offices in the same year.' But 
these regulations also were not strictly observed. ^ 

All magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering on their 
office, to swear that they would observe the laws ,' and after the exptration 
of their office, they might be brought to a trial if they had done any thing 
amiss.^ 

KINGS. 

Rome was at firsf governed by kings, not of absolute power nor heredita- 
ry, but limited and elective. They had no legislative authority, and could 
neither make war nor peace without the concurrence of. the senate and 
people.* 

The kings of Rome were also priests, and had the chief direQ|^n of 
sacred things, as among the Greeks.^ 

The badges of the kings were the trabea, i. e. a white robe adorned 
with stripes of purple, or the toga pratextay a white robe fringed with pur- 
ple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the sella curulis, and twelve lictors, 
with itie fasces and secures, i. e. carrying each of them a bundle of rods, 
with an axe stuck in the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from the Tuscans.'' 
According to Pliny, Romulus used only the trahea. The toga jprmtextit 
was introduced by Tullus Hostilius, and also the lattLS clavuSf after he had 
conquered the Tuscans.^ 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years under seven 
kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Marcius, L. 
Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and L. Tarquinius sumamed super- 
bus from his behaviour ; all of whom, except the last, so reigned, that they 
are justly thought to have laid the foundations of the Roman greatness.^ 
Tarquin, being universally detested for his tyranny and cruelty, was ex- 
pelled the city with his wife and family, on. account of the violence offered 
by his son Sextus to Lucretia, a noble lady the wife of Collatinus. This 
revolution was brought about chiefly by means of L. Junius Brutus. The 
haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin inspired the Romans with the greatest 
aversion to regal government, which they retained even afterwards. Hence 
regie facere, to act tyrannically, regit spiritus, regia superbia, &c. 

The next in rank to thekiog was the tribunus, or pr^bfectus celerum, 
who commanded the horse under the king; as afterwards the magister equu 
turn did under the dictator. 

When there was a vacancy in the throne,^^ which happened for a whole 
year after the death of Romulus, on account of a dispute betwixt the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, about the choice of a successor to him, the senators shar- 
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ed the government among themselres. They appointed one of their number 
who should have the chief direction of affairs, with the title of inter rex, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for the space of five days ; after him 
another, and then another, till a king was created.^ 

Afterwards under the republic, an interrex was created to hold the elec- 
tions when there was no consul or dictator, which happened either by their 
sudden death, or when the tribunes of the commons hindred the elec- 
tions by their intercession.' 

ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 
L CONSULS. 

1. FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND BADGES, OF CONSULS. 

After the expulsion of the kings, A. U. 244, two supreme magistrates 
were annually created with equal authority ; that they might restrain one 
another, and not become insolent by the length of their command.^ 

Th% were anciently called prjetores, also imperatores, or jvdicbs,^ 
afterwards consules, either from their consulting for the good of the state,^ 
or from consulting the senate^ and people,'' or from their acting as judges.^ 
From their possessing supreme command the Greeks called them* Til A TBI, 
If one of the consuls died, another was substituted® in his room for the 
rest of the year ; but he could not hold the Comitia for electing new 
consuls. ^^ 

The insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the king, except 
the crown ; namely, the toga pretexta, sella euruUs, the sceptre or ivory 
staff,^* and twelve lictors with the fasces and secures. 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the consuls, and that 
commonly for a month alternately. ^^ A public servant, called accensus, went 
before the other consul, and the lictors followed ; which custom, after it 
had been long disused, Julius Cesar restored in his first consulship. He 
who was eldest, or had most children, or who was first elected, or had most 
suffrages, had the fasces first.^^ According to Dionysius,^* the lictors at 
first went before both consuls, and were restricted to one of them by the 
law of Valerius Poplicola. We read in Livy, of 24 lictors attending the 
consuls,^* but this must be understood without the city. 

2. POWER OP THE CONSULS. 

As the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the kings, so 
they had nearly the same power.** But Valerius, called poplicola," took 
away the securis from the yo^e^^,^ i. e. he took from the consuls the power 
of life and death, and only left them the right of scourging, at least within 
the city ; for without the city, when invested with military command, they 
still retained the securis^ i. e. the right of punishing capitally. ^^ 
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When the consuls commanded different armies, each of them had the 
fasces and secures ; but when they both commanded the same army, they 
commonly had them for a day alternately.^ 

Poplicola likewise made a law, granting to every one the liberty of 
appealing from the consuls to the people ; and that no magistrate should be 
permitted to punish a Roman citizen who thus appealed ; which law was 
afterwards once and again renewed, and always b}f persons of the Valerian 
family. But this privilege was also enjoyed under the kings.^ 

Poplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came into an assem- 
bly of the people, the lictors should lower the fasces in token of respect, 
and also that whoever usurped an office without the consent of the people 
might be slain with impunity.^ But the power of the consuls was chiefly 
diminished by the creation of the tribunes of the commons, who had a right 
to give a negative to all their proceedings.^ Still, however, the power of 
the consuls was very great, and the consulship was considered as the sum- 
mit of all popular preferment.^ 

The consuls were at the head of the whole republic.^ All the other 
magistrates were subject to them, except the tribunes of the commons. 
They assembled the people and the senate, laid before them what they 
pleased, and executed their decrees. The laws which they proposed and 
got passed, were commonly called by their name. They received all let- 
ters from the governors of provinces, and from foreign kings and states, 
and gave audience to ambassadors. Tbe year was named after them, as 
it used to be at Athens from one of the Archons.'' Thus, M. Tullio Ciee" 
rone et L, Antonio consulihus, marked the 690th year of Rome. Hence 
nvmerare multos consules, for annos.^ Bisjampene Hbi consul trigesimus 
instate you are near sixty years old.^ And the consuls were said aperire 
annum, fastosque reserfire.^^ 

He who had most Suffrages was called- consul prior, and his name 
was marked nrst in the calendar.^^ He had also (he fasces first, and usually 
presided at the election of magistrates for the next year. 

Every body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, dismounted from 
horseback^ or rose up to the consuls as they passed by. ^^ If any one failed 
to do so, and the consul took notice of it, he was said to order the lictor 
ANiHADVERTERE.^^ AciUus the cousul Ordered the curule chair of LucuUus 
die praetor to be brokeu in pieces, when he was administering justice, be- 
cause he had not risen up to him when passing by.^^ When a praetor hap- 
pened to meet a consul, his lictors always lowered their fasces.^^ 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. They 
levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their support. They 
appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of the legions, (in part ; for part 
was created by the people,)^® the centurions, and other officers.^^ 

The consuls had command over the provinces,^® and could, when autho- 
rized by the senate, call persons from thence to Rome,^^ and punish 
them.'*'* They were of so great authority, that kings, and foreign nations, 
in alliance with the republic, were considered to be under their protection.^^ 
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In dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed with absolute power 
by the solemn decree of the senate, ut tioerent, yel darbnt operajt, 
&c.^ In any sudden t|imult or sedition, the consuls called the citizens to 
arms in this form : qui rbmpublicam saltan essb vblit, me sequatur.' 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced to a mere aha* 
dow ; their office then only was to consult the senate, and lay before them 
the ordinances^ of the emperors, to appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to 
let the public taxes, which had formerly belonged to the censors, to exhibit 
certain public games and shows, which they also sometimes did under the 
republic,^ to mark the year by their name, &c. They retained, however, 
the badges of the ancient consuls, and even greater external pomp. For 
they wore the toga picta or palmata, and had their fasees wreathed with 
laurel, which used formerly to be done only by those .who triumphed. 
They also added the securis to the fasces. 

3. DAY ON WHICH CONSULS ENTERED ON THEIR OFFICE. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls entered on their office at 
different times ; at first, on the 23d or 24th of February,^ the day on which 
Tarquin was said to have been expelled,^ which was held as a festival, and 
called RBGiPuoiUM f afterwards, on the first of August,^ which was at that 
time the beginning of the year, i. e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January.^ In the time of the decemviri, on the 
fifteenth of May.^^ Aboutfifty years after, on the 15th of December.^ ^ Then 
ou the first of July,^^ which continued till near the beginning of the second 
Punic war, A. U. 530, when the day came to be the 15th of March.^^ At 
last, A. U. 598 or 600,^* it was transferred to the 1st of January,^^ which 
continued to be the day ever after. ^^ 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of July or the 
beginning of August. From their election to the 1st of January, when they 
entered on their office, they were called consules design ati ; and what* 
4)ver they did in public affairs, they were said to do it by their authority, 
not by their power.^'' They might, however, propose edicts, and do se* 
veral other things pertaining to their office.^® Among other honours paid 
to them, they were always first asked their opinion in the senate.^® The 
interval was made so long, that they might have time to become acquainted 
with what pertained to their office ; aud Uiat inquiry might be made, whether 
they had gained their election by bribeiy. If they were convicted of that 
crime upon trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their ccHnpe- 
titers, who accused them, were nominated in their place.^® They were 
also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing any office, or of 
coming into the senate, by the Calpumian and other laws, as happened to 
Autronius and Sylla.^^ Cicero made the punishment of bribery still more 
severe by the Tullian law, which he passed by the authority of the senate, 
with the additional penalty of a ten years' exile.^^ 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concerning bribery was 
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A. U. 397, by C. PstQim, a tribnpe of the cominiMM, by the aothority of 
the senate.^ 

On the l8t of January, the senate and people waited on the Aew consuls^ 
at their houses, (which in aAertimes was called officium)^ whence being 
conducted with great pomp, which was called process as consijlaris 
to the Capitol, they offered up their yows,^ and sacrificed each of them 
an ox to Jupiter ; and then began their office,^ by holding the senate, 
consulting it about the appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other 
things concerning religion.^ Within Awe days they were obliged to swear 
to obserre the laws, as they had done when elected.'' And in like manner, 
when they resigned their ofiice, they assembled the people, and made a 
speech to them about what they had performed in their consulship, and 
swore that they had done nothing against the laws. But any one of the tri- 
bunes might hinder them from making a speech, and only permit them to 
swear, as the tribune Metellus did to Cicero,^ whereupon Cicero instantly 
swore with a loud voice, that he had saved the republic and the eity from 
ruin ; which the whole Roman people confirmed with a shout, and with one 
voice cried out, that what he had sworn was true ; and then conducted him 
from the forum to his house with every demonstration of respect.* 

4. PROVINCES OF THE CONSULS. 

During the first days of their office, the consuls oast lots, or agreed 
among themselves about their provinces.^^ 

A province,^^ in its general acceptation, is metaphorically used to 
signify the office or business of any one, whether private or public ; thus, 
O Geta, provinciam cepisti durctm.^^ Before the Roman empire was wide- 
ly extended, the province of a consul was simply a certain charge assigned 
him, as a war to be carried on, dz;c;, or a certain country in which he was 
to act during his consulship.^ ^ 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the senate after the con- 
suls were elected, or had entered their office. Sometimes the same pro- 
vince was decreed to both consuls.^* Thus both consuls were sent against 
the Samnites, and made to pass under the yoke by Pontius, general of the 
Samnites, at the Furcn Caudins. So Paulus iEmilius and Terentina 
Yarro were sent against Hannibal, at the battle of Cannse.^^ 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius Gracchus, A. U. 
631, the senate always decreed two provinces for the future consuls before 
their election,'^ which they, after entering on their office, divided by lot or 
agreement.^'' In latter times the province of a consul was some conquered 
country, reduced to the form of a province,^^ which each consul, after the 
expiration of his office, should command ; for during the time of their con- 
sulship they usually remained in the city.^^ 
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The provinces decreed to the consuls were called provincia conbu- 
LARES ;• to the pretors, prjETORI^. 

Sometimes a certain' province was assigned to some one of the con- 
suls ; as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree of the senate, and by the 
Older of the people ; Sicily to P. Scipio : Greece and the war against An* 
tiochus, to L. Scipio, by the decree of the senate. This was said to be 
done extra ordinem^ extra sortem vel tine sorte, sine camparatione,^ 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the provinces of the con- 
suls and prstors. In appointing the provinces of the prstors, the tribunes 
might interpose their negative, but not in those of the consuls.^ Some- 
times the people reversed what the senate had decreed concerning the pro- 
vinces. Thus the war against Jugurtha, which the senate had decreed to 
Metellus, was given by the people to Marius.^ And the attempt of Ma- 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of the war 
against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself, by the suffrage of 
the people, gave occasion to the first civil war at Rome,^ and in fact gave 
both the occasion and the example to all the rest that followed. So when 
the senate, to mortify Cssar, had decreed as provinces to him and his col- 
league Bibulus, the care of the woods and roads, Caesar, by means of the 
tribune Vatinius, procured from the people, by a new and extraordinary law, 
the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the addition of lllyricum, for the term of 
five years ; and soon after also Transalpine Gaul from the senate, which 
important command was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years, 
by the Trebonian law.^ 

No one was allowed to leave his province without the permission of the 
senate, which regulation, however, was sometimes violated upon extraor- 
dinary occasions.^ 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled from his pro- 
vince by the senate, but his military command could only be abolished'' 
by the people.^ 

The senate might order the consuls to exchange their provinces, and 
even force them to resign their command.^ 

Pompey, in his third consulship, to check bribery, passed a law, that no 
one should hold a province till &Ye years after the expiration of his magis- 
tracy ;^^ and that for these five years, while the consuls and pretors were 
disqualified, the senators of consular and prstorian rank, who had never 
held any foreign command, should divide the vacant provinces among them- 
selves by lot. By which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero 
against his will.^' Caesar made a law, that the praetorian provinces should 
not be held longer than a year, nor the consular more than two years. 
But this la w^ which is much praised by Cicero, was abrogated by Antony.^^ 

5. FROM WHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED. 

The consuls were at first chosen only from among the patricians, but 
afterwards also from the plebeians. This important change, although in 
reality owing to weightier causes, was immediately occasioned by a trifling 
circumstance. M. Fabius Ambustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the 
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elder of whom was married to Sulpiciua, a patriciaD, and the younger to 
C. Lic|Biii8 Stole, a' plebeian. While the latter was one day visiting her 
sialer, the lictor of Sdlpicins, who was then military tribune, happened to 
strike the door with his rod, as was usual when that magistrate returned 
home from tbe forum. The young Fabia, unacquainted with that custom, 
was freightened at the noise, which made her sister, laugh, and express 
surprise at her ignorance. This stung her to the quick : and upon her 
return home she could not conceal her uneasiness. Her father, seeing 
her dejected, asked her if all was well ; but she at first would not give a 
direct answer ; and it was with difficulty he at last drew from her a con« 
fession that she was chagrined at being connected with a man who could 
not enjoy the same honours with her sister^s husband* For although it 
' had been ordained by law that the military tribunes should be created 
promiscuously from the patricians and plebeians, yet for forty-four years 
after the first institution, A. U. 31 1, to A. U. 355, no one plebeian had been 
created, and very few afterwards.^ Ambustus, therefore, consoled his 
daughter with assurances that she should soon see the same honours at 
her own house which she. saw at her sisterV To efiect this, he concert- 
ed measures with his son-in-law, and one L. Sextius, a spirited'yoong 
man of plebeian rank, who had every thing but birth to entitle him to the 
highest preferments. 

Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commons, got them- 
selves continued in that ofiice for ten years ; for five years they suffered 
no corule magistrates to be created, and at last prevailed to get one of the 
consuls created from among the plebeians.' 

L. Sextius was the first plebeian^ consul, and the second year after 
him, C. Liciniua Stolo, from whom the law ordaining one of the consuls to 
be a plebeian, was called lex licinia.^ Sometimes both consuls were 
plebeians, which was early allowed by law. But this rarely happened ; 
the patricians for the most part engrossed that honour.^ The Latins once 
required, that one^of the consuls should«be chosen from among them, as 
did afterwards the people of Capua ;^ but both these demands were reject- 
ed widi disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consnlship was Cornelius Balbus,* 
a native of Cadiz ; who became so rich, that at his death, he left each of 
the citizens residing at Rome, 23 drachmie, or denarii, i. e. i6j. l^J 

9 

6. LEGAL AGE, AND OTHER REQUISITES TOR ENJOTINO THE CONSULSHIP. 

The legal age for enjoying the consulship^ was forty-three ;* and who- 
ever was made consul at that age, was said to be macl.e in his own year.^^ 

Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to have gone through 
the inferior ofiices of qusstor, sedile, and praetor. It behoved candidates 
for this office to be present, and in a private station,^^ and -no one could be 
created consul a second time till after an interval of ten years.^' 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient times there 
seems to have been no restrictions of that kind, and even aftei; they were 
made, they were often violated. Many persons were created consuls in 
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their absence, and without asking it, and sereral below the legal age ; thus 
M. Valerius Corvus at twenty-three, Scipio Africanus the elder, at twenty- 
eight, arid the younger at thirty-eight, T. Quinctius Flaminios, when not 
quite thirty,^ Pompey, before he was full thirty-six years old.' 

To some the consulship was continued for seferal years without inter- 
mission ; as to Marius, who was seven times consul, and once and again 
created in his absence.^ Several persons were made consuls without hav- 
ing previously borne any curule office> Many were re-elected within a less 
interval than of ten years.^ And the refusal of the senate to permit Caesar 
to stand candidate in his absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion 
to the civil war betwixt him and Pompey, which terminated in the entire 
extinction of liberty/ 

7. ALTERATIONS IN THE CONDITION OF THE CONSULS UNDER 

THE EMPERORS. 

• 

Julius Casar reduced the power of the consuls to a mere name. 
Being created perpetual dictator,^ all the other magistrates were subject to 
him. ^Although the usual form of electing consuls was retained, he as- 
sumed the nomination of tbeiii entirely to himself. He was dictator and 
consul at the same time,^ as Sylla had been before him ; but he resigned 
the consulship when he thought proper, and nominated whom he chose 
to succeed him. When about to set out against the Parthians, he settled 
the succession of magistrates for two years to come.^ He introduoed a 
custom of substituting consuls at any time, for a few months or weeks ; 
sometimes only for a few days, or even hours ;^® that thus the prince might 
gratify a greater number with honours. Under Cemmodus, there were 
twenty-five cotisuls in one year.^^ The usual number in a year was 
twelve. But the consuls who were admitted on the first day of January 
gave name to the year, and had the title of ordinarii, the others being 
styled suFFECTi, or minores^^  

The consuls, when appointed by the emperor, did not uie any canvassing, 
but went through almost the same formalities in other respects as nnder 
the republic.^3 In the first meeting of the senate after their election, they 
returned thanks to the emperor in a set speech, when it was customary 
to expatiate on his virtues ; which was called HONpRS, vel in honoreh 
frincipis censere, because they delivijred this speech, when they were 
first asked their opinion as consuls elect.^* Pliny afterwards enlarged on 
the general heads, wMch he used on that occasion, and published them 
under the name of paneoyricus^^ Nervm Trajano Augusta dic^us. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely with the title, 
without enjoying the ofioice, of consuls i^^ as, under the republic, persons 
who had never been consuls or praetors, on account of some public service, 
obtained the right of sitting and speaking in the senate, in the plaice of 
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thote who had been ooosnls or priston,^ which was called aueiariia$ ?el 
senienlia consularis aut prmtaria.^ 

Those who had been consols were called consular es \^ as those^who 
had been prstors, were called j>RiBTORii ; ediles, iBoiLirii ; qusstors, 

QUJBSTORIl. 

Under Justinian, consuls ceased tp be created, and the year, of conse* 
qiience,to be disiinguished by their name, A. U. 1293. But the emperors 
still continued to assume that office the first year of their sovereignty. 
Constantino created two consuls annually ; whose office it was to exercise 
supreme jurisdiction, the one at Rome, and the other at Constantinople. 

II. PRi£TORS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND POWER OF THE PRJETOR. 

The name of prjbtor* was anciently common to all the magistrates ; 
thus the dictator is called jprmtor maximus,^ But when the consuls, being 
engaged in almost continual wars, could not attend to the administiation of 
justice, a magistrate was created for that purpose, A. U. 389, to whom the 
name of PRiSTOR was thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created 
only from among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the consul- 
ship being communicated to the plebeians ; but afterwards, A. U. 418, also 
from the plebeians.^ The praetor was next in dignity to the consuls, and 
was created at the Comitia Centuriata with the same auspices as the 
consuls, whence he was called their colleague. The first praetor was Sp. 
Furius Camillus, son to the great M. Furius Camilius, who died the year 
that his son was preetor.'' 

When one praetor was not sufficient, on account of the number of foreign- 
ers who flocked to Rome, another praetor was added, A. U. 5 1 0, to admi- 
nister justice to them, or between citizens and them,^ hence called pr^btor 

PEREORINOS. 

The two praetors, after their election, determined, by casting lots, which 
of the two jurisdictions each should exercise. 

The praetor who administered justice only between citizens, was called 
PRfTOR URBAN us, and was more honourable ; whence he was called 
PR£T0R HONORATUs,® MAJOR i^^ and the law derived from him and his 
edicts is called jus honorarium. In the absence of the consuls he sup- 
plied their place'.^^ He presided in the assemblies of the people, and 
might convene the senate : but only when something new happened.^^ 
He likewise exhibited certain public games, as the Lu'di Apollinares ; the 
Circensian and Megalesian games ; and therefore had a particular juris- 
diction, over players, and such people; A least under the emperors. ^^ 
When there was no censor, he took care, according to a decree of the 
senate, that the public buildings were kept in proper repair.^^ On account 
of these important offices, he was not allowed to be absent from the city 
above ten days.^^ 
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The power of tb^ praetor in the administratiofi of justice was expressed 
in these three words, do, dico, addico. Prmtor dab at actionem et judi' 
c€s ; xhe prastor gave the form of a writ for trying and redressing a parti- 
cular wrong complained of, and appointed judges or a jury to judge in the 
cause; dig ebatjW, pronounced sentence; addicebat bona vei dmnna^ 
adjudged the goods of the debtor to tbe creditor, &c. 

The days on which the praetor administered justice were called diss 
7ASTiJ Those days on which it was unlawful to administer justice, were 
called NEFASTi. 

Ille nefastas erit, per qaem tria verba silentar: 
Fastas erit, per qaem lege liceblt agi- ' Ov- Fast. i. 47- 

2. edicts of the PRJETOR. 

The prcBtor urhanus, when be entered on his office, ailer having sworn 
to the observance of the laws, published an edict,^or system of rules,' ac- 
cording to which he was to administer justice for that year ; whence it is 
called l)y Cicero lex annda> Having summoned an assembly of the 
people, he publicly declared^ from the rostral what method he was to ob- 
serve'' in administering justice.^ This edict he ordered not only to be 
recited by a herald,^ but also to be publicly pasted up in writing, ^^ in large 
letters.'^ These words used commonly to be prefixed to the edict, bonum 
pactum.^* 

Those edicts which the praetor copied from the edicts of his predeces- 
sors were called tralatitia ; those which he framed himself, were called 
NOVA ; and so any clause or part of an edict, caput tralatittum vel 
NovuM.^3 But as the praetor often, in the course of the year, altered his 
edicts through favour or enmity,^* this was forbidden, first by a decree of 
the senate, A. U. 686, By a law which Cj Cornelius got passed, to tbe 
great offence of the nobility, ut pr^tores ex edictis suis perpetuis, 
JUS dicerent, i. e. that the praetors, in administering justice, should not 
deviate t)rom the form which they prescribed to themselves in the begin- 
ning of their office.^^ From this time the law of the praetors^® became 
more fixed, and lawyers began to study their edicts with particular atten- 
tion, some also to comment on them.^^ By order ofthe emperor Hadrian, 
•the various edicts of the praetors were collected into one, and properly ar- 
ranged by the lawyer Saivius Julian, the great-grandfather of the emperor 
Didus Julian ; which was thereafter called edictum ferpetuum, or Jvs 
HONORARIUM, and no doubt was of the greatest service in forming that f&* 
mous code of the Roman laws called the corpus juris, compiled by order 
of the emperor Justinian. * 

Beside the general edict which the praetor published when he entered on 
bis office, he frequently published particular edicts as occasion required.^^ 

An edict published at Rome was called edictum urbanum ; in the pn>- 
rinces, provinciale, Sieiliense,^^ ^e. 

Some tbink that the prmtor urbanus only published an annual edict, and 
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tbai the prmtar per$gritiMs administered jutttce, eiiher according to it, or 
according to the law of nature and nations. But we read also of the edict 
of the pretor peregrinus. And it appears that in certain cases he might 
even be appealed to for relief against the decrees of the pretor urbanus.^ 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the prctor : the kings, 
the consols, the dictator^ the censor, the corule ttdiles, the tribunes of the 
commons, and the qo»stors.^ So the provincial magistrates,' and under 
the emperors, the prefect of the city, of the prntorian cohorts, dec. So 
likewise the priests, as the wmiifices and deeemviri taerarumf the augurs, 
and in particular, the panti/ex maximus.^ All these were called hono^ 
RATI, honare hoMttati^ honoribtu konorati, honors vel honorihus usi ;^ and 
thereibre the law which was derived from their edicts was also called 
jue HONORARIUM. But of .all these, the edicts of the pretor were the 
most important. 

The orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes also called 
tdictay but usually rtscripta,^ 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice of the chief 
men of the state ;^ and sometimea of one another.* 

The summoning'of any one to appear in cooi;^ was likewise called edic" 
turn. If a person did not obey the first summons, it was repeated a second 
and third time ; and then what was called a peremptory Summons was 
given,' and if any one neriected it, he was called contumacious, and lost 
his cause. Sometimes a%ummons of this kind was given all at once, and 
was called unum pro omnibus, or unum pro tribus. We read of the 
senators being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the 
pr«tor.*® 

Certain decrees of the prstor were called intbr]>icta ; as about ac- 
quiring, retaining, or recovering the possession of a thing ;^^ also about 
restoilng, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing ; whence Horace,^' intbrdicto 
huie (sc. insane) omne adimat jus frmtor^ i. e. bonis intsrdieatf the pretor 
hy an interdict would take from him the management of his fortune, and 
appoint him a curator,^' according to the law of the twelve tables.^* 

3. IN8IGNU OF THE PR^fiTOR. 

The prstor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went before 
him with the fasces,^^ and by six lictors without the city. He wore the 
toga pratexia, which he assumed, as the consuls did, on the first day of 
his office, after having offered up vows^^ in the Capitol. 

When the preetor heard causes, he sat in the forum or Comitium, on a 
TRiBUNAL,^^ which was a kind of stage or scaflTold,^® in which was placed 
the seUa eurulis of the praetor,^' and a sword and a spear^^ were set up- 
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right before him. The tribunal was made of wood, and movable, so large 
as to contain the assbssores or counsel of the praetor, and others,^ in the 
form of a square, as appears from ancient coins. But when spacious halls 
were erected round the forum, for the administration of justice, called 
BAsiLiCiB, or regids, sc. mdes vel porticas,^ from their largeness and mag- 
nificence, the tribunal in them seems to have been of stone, and in the 
form of a semicircle, the two ends of whiiih were called conitta, or partes 
primores*^ The first hasHica at Rome appears, to have been built by M. 
Porcius Cato, the censor, A. U. 566, hence called Porcia> 

The ju DICES, or jury appointed by the praetor, sat on lower seats, call- 
ed suBSBLLiA, as also did the advocates, the . witnesses, and hearers.^ 
Whence subsellia is put for the act of judging, or of pleading ; thns, e«r- 
satus in utrisque subseUiis^ cum summafama etfde ; i. e. judicem et patro- 
num egit.' A subselliis alienus, &c. i, e. caiundieus, a pleader. For such 
were said habitart in subselliis^ a subselliis in otium se conferre^ to retire 
from pleading.® 

The inferior magistrates, when they sat in judgment,'' did not use a 
tribunal, but only subseUia ; as {he tribunes, plebeian ttdiles, and quaes- 
tors, &c.^ « 

The benches on which the senators sat in the senate-house were like- 
wise called subsellia. Hence longi subsellii^'tiJteotto, the slowness of the 
senate in decreeing.' And so also the seats in the theatres, circus, &c. ; 
thus, senataria subsellia; bis septena subsellia^ the seats of the equites.'^ 

In matters of less importance, the praetor judged and passed sentence 
without form, at any time, or in any place, whether sitting or walking ; 
and then he was said coonosgere, interhqui, discutere^ e vel de plano ; 
or, as Cicero expresses it, ear itquo Iqeo, non pro, vel e tribunali, aut ear 
superiore loco ; which expressions are opposed. ^^ But about all important 
affairs he judged in form on his tribunai ; whence atque hac agebaniur in 
conventu palam, de sella ae de loco superiore}^ 

The usual attendants'^ of t(he praetor, besides the lictors, were the scribe, 
who recorded his proceedings ;^^ and the accensi, who summoned persons, 
and proclaimed aloud when it was the third hour, or nine o'clock before 
noon; when it was mid-day, and when it was the. ninth hour, or three 
o'clock afternoon. ^^ 

4. NUMBER OF PRATORS AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

While the Roman empire was limited to Italy, therejrere only two prae- 
tors. When Sicily and Sardinia were reduced to the form of a province, 
A. U. 526, two other praetors were added to govern them, and two more 
when Hither and Farther Spain were subdued.^^ In the year 571, only 
four praetors were created by the Baebian law, which ordained, that six 
praetors and four should be created alternately,^^ but this regulation seems 
not to have been long observed. 

Of these six praetors, two only remained in the city ; the other four, 
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immediately after having entered on their office, set out fo'r their provinces. 
The praetors determined their province, as the consuls, by casting lots, or 
by agreement.' . 

Sometimes one praetor administered justice both between citizens and 
foreigners ; and in dangerous conjunctures, none of the praetors were ex- 
emptj6d from military service.^ 

The praetor urbanus and peregrinus administered justice only in private 
or lesser causes ;i but in public and important causes, the people either 
judged themselves, or appointed persons, one or more, to preside at the 
trial,^ who were called QUiEsiTORES, or quitstores parriddii, whose an* 
thority lasted only till the trial was over. Sometimes a dictator was cre- 
ated for holding trials.^ But A. U. 604, it was determined, that the praetor 
urbanus and peregrinus should continue to exercise their usual jurisdic* 
tions ; and that the four other praetors should during their magistracy also 
remain in the city, and preside at public trials ; one at trials concerning 
extortion ;^ another concerning bribery ;* a third concerning crimes com- 
mitted against the state ;^ and a fourth about defrauding the public treasu- 
ry.® These were called QUiESTiONES perpetu^,* because they were an- 
nually assigned^^ to particular praetors, who always conducted them for the 
whole year,^^accoTding to a certain form prescribed by law ; so that there 
was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or of appointing extraor- 
dinary inquisitors to preside at them, who should resign their authority 
when the trial was ended. But still, when any thing unushal or atrocious 
happened, the people or senate judged about the matter themselves, or 
appointed inquisitors to preside at the trial ; and then they were said exira 
ordinem qumrere : as in the case of Clodius, fur violating the sacred rites of 
the Bona Dea, or Good Goddess, and of Milo, for the murder of Clodius.^^ 

L. Sulla increased the number of the qutsstiones perpettuB, by adding 
those de falso, vel de criminefahi, concerning forgers of wills or other 
writs, coiners or makers of base money, Sec. de sicaris et veneficis, 
about such as killed a person with weapons or poison ; et de parrigidis, 
on which account he created two additional praetors, A. U. 672 ; some 
say four. Julius Caesar increasi^d the number of praetors, first to ten, A. 
XJ. 707, then to fourteen, and afterwards to sixteen.^' Under the triumviri, 
there wdre sixty-seven praetors in one year. Augustus reduced the num- 
ber to twelve, Dio says ten ; but afterwards made them sixteen. Accord- 
ing to Tacitus, there were no more than twelve at his death. Under Ti- 
berius, there were sometimes fifteen and sometimes sixteen.^* Claudius 
added two praetors, for the cognizance of trasts.^^ The number then was 
eighteen ; but afterwards it varied. 

Upon the decline of the empire, the principal functions of the praetors 
were conferred on the pr^feetus pratoriOj and other magistrates instituted 
by the emperors. The praetors of course sunk in their importance ; under 
Valentinian their number was reduced to three ; and this magistracy hav- 
ing become an empty name,^^ was at last entirely suppressed, as it is 
thought, under Justinian. 
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III. CENSORS. 

Two magUtrates were first created, A. U. 312, for taking an account of 
the number of the people, and the ralue of their fortunes -^ whence they 
were called censores.^ As the consuls, being engaged in wars abrotd 
or commotions at home, had not leisure for that business^^ the census had 
been intermitted for seventeen years. The censors at first continued in 
office for fkwe years.^ But afterwards, lest they should abuse their authori- 
ty, a law was passed by Mamercus ^milius the dictator, ordaining, that 
they should be elected every five years ; but that their power should con- 
tinue only a year and a half.^ 

.The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls, except the lictors. They 
were^usually chosen 'from the most respectable persons of consular digaitj; 
at first only from among the patricians, but afterwards likewise from the 
plebeians. The first plebeian censor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. U.404, 
who also had been the first plebeian dictator.^ Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always be a plebeian. Sometimes 
both censors were plebeians,'' and sometimes those were created censors 
who had neither been consuls nor praetors,^ but not so after the second 
' Punic war. 

The last censors, namely Paulus and Plancus, under Augustus, are said 
to have been private persons -^ not that they had never borne any public 
office before, but to distinguish them from the emperor ; all besides him 
being called by that name.^^ 

The power of the censors at first was small ; but afterwards it became 
very great. All the orders of the state were subject to them.^' Hence 
the censorship is called by Plutarch the summit of all prefermenu,^^ and 
by Cicero tnagistra pudoris et modestuB.^^ The title of censor was esteem- 
ed more honourable than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins and 
statues : and it was reckoned the chief ornament of nobility to be sproo; 
from a censorian family.^^ 

The office of the censors was chiefiy to estimate the fortunes, and to 
inspect the morals of the citizens.^^ 

The c^en^ors, performed the census in the Campus Martins. Seated ia 
their curule chairs, and attended by their clerks and other officers, they 
oi^ered the citizens, divided into their classes and centuries, and also into 
their tribes,^^ to be called^^ befpre them by a herald, and to give an accouot 
of their fortunes, family, &c., according to the institution of Servius Tul- 
^ lius.^^ At the same time they reviewed the senate and equestrian order, 
supplied the vacant places in both, and inflicted various marks of disgrace'^ 
on those who deserved it. A senator they excluded from the senate-house,^ 
an eques they deprived of his public horse,'^ and any other citizen they 
removed from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe ;^ or deprived 
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him of all the privileges of a Roman citizeD» except liberty.^ This mark 
of disgrace was also inflicted on a senator or an eques, and was then 
always added to the mark of disgrace peculiar to their order.^ The cen- 
sors tfaemseWes did. not sometimes agree about their powers in this re- 
spect.^ They could inflict these marks of disgrace upon what evidence, 
and for what cause they judged proper ; but, when they expelled from the 
senate, they commonly annexed a reason to their censure, which was called 
suBscRiPTio cEiysoRiA.'^ Somotimes an ^peal was made from their sen- 
tence to the people.^ They not <Mily could hinder one another from in- 
flicting any censure,^ but they might even stigmatize (me another.^ 

The citizens in th» colonies and free towns were there enrolled by 
their own censors, according to the form prescribed by the Roman 
censors,^ and an account of them was transmitted to Rome ; so that 
the senate might see at one view the wealth and condition of the whole 
empire.^ 

When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the citizens, they 
were said censum agere vel habere; cessere papuli 4Buitates, soboUs^fa* 
mikaSy peeumasque^ refetre in c«n^»i, or eensui aseribere,^^ The citizens, 
when they gave in to the censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. were 
said CENSERi fnodum agri^ mancipia, pecunitis, &c. sc. secundum vel quod 
ad, profiterij in censum deferre vel dsdiccnre,^^ annos deferre vel censeri :^3 
sometimes also eensere ; thus, pradia censere, to give in an estimate of 
one's farms ;^^ presdia eensui censendo,^^ farms, of which one is the just 
proprietor. Hence, censeri^ to be valued or esteemed, to be held in esti- 
mation ;^ de quo censeris, amicus, from whom or on whose account you are 
valued ;^^ privatus illis census er(U brevis, exiguus, tenuis, their private 
fortune was small ;^^ equesiris, ▼. -fer, the fortune of an eques ; CCCC. 
millia num$mun, 400,000 sesterces ;^^ senatorius, of a senator ;^^ homo sine 
censu, ex eensu tributa conferre, cuUusmqjor eensu, dot census honor es, census 
partus pervulnera, a fortune procured in war ;^^ demiltere censum in mscera, 
i. e. bona obligurire, to eat up ;^^ Romani census populi, the treasury,^^ 
breves extendere census, to make a small fortune go far.^^ 

The censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, according to 
their fortunes. They added new tribes to the old, when it was necessary .^^ 
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They let the public lands and taxea,^ and the regnlations which they 
prescribed to the farmers-general^ were called leges vei tabtdm eenscrim? 

The censors agreed with undertakers about building and repairing the 
public works, such as temples, porticoes, &c. ;* which they examined 
when finished,^ and caused to be kept in ^ood repair.® The expenses 
allowed by the public for executing these works were called ultrotribu- 
TA, hence uUrotributa loeare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum for 
executing them ; eondueere^ lo undertake them.'' 

The censors had the charge of paving the streets, and making the public 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c.^ They likewise made contracts about 
furnishing the public sacrifices, and horses for the use of the curule ma- 
gistrates ;^ also about feeding the geese which were kept in the Capitol, 
in commemoration of their having preserved it, when the dogs had failed 
to give the alarm.^® They took care that private persons should not oc- 
cupy what belonged to the pubUc. And if any one refused to obey their 
sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his effects till he made pay- 
ment." 

The imposing of taxes is often ascribed to the censors ; but this was 
done by a decree of the senate and the ofder of the people ; without which 
the censors had not even the right of laying out the public money, nor of 
letting the public lands.^^ Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their 
leases^' when they disapproved of them, for the senate had the chief direc- 
tion in all these matters.^^ 

The censor had no right to propose laws, or to lay any thing before 
the senate or people, unless by means of the consul or prstor, or a tribune 
of the commons.^^ 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, or to such 
things as came under the cognizance of the civil magistrate, and were 
punishable by law ; but only to matters of a private nature, and of less 
importance ; as, if one did not cultivate his ground properly ; if an eques 
did not take proper care of his horse, which was called incuria, or tm- 
politia ;^^ if one lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was called 
JBs uxorium), or contracted debt without cause ;^'' and particularly, if any 
one had not behaved with sufiicient bravery in war, or was of dissolote 
morals ; above all, if a person had violated his oath.^^ The accused were 
usually permitted to msike their defence.^^ 

The sentence of the censors^^ only affected the rank and character of 
persons. It was therefore properly called ionominia,^^ and in later times 
had no other effect than of putting a man to the blush.^^ It was not fixed 
and unalterable, as the decision of a court of law,'^ but might be either 
taken off by the next censors, or rendered ineffectual by the verdict of a 
jury, or by the suffrages of the Roman people. Thus we find C. Gsta, 
who had been extruded the senate by the censors, A. U. 639, the very 
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next lustrum himself made censor.^ Sometimes the senate added force 
to the feeble sentence of the censors/"* by their decree ; which iipposed 
an additional punishment.^ 

The office of censor w/is once exercised by a dictators After Sylla, 
the election of censors was intermitted for about seventeen years/ 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought to a trial, as 
they sometimes were, by a tribune of the*commons. Nay, we find a tri- 
bune ordering a censor to be seized and led to prison, and even to be 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock ; but both were prevented by their col- 
leagues.^ 

Two things were peculiar to the censors. — 1. No one could be elected 
a second time to that office, according to the law of C Martins Rutilus, 
who refused a second censorship when conferred on him, hence sumamed 
CENSORINUS.'^— 2. If one of the censora, died, another was n6t sub- 
stituted in his room ; but his surviving colleague was obliged to resign his 
office.^ 

The death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it had happened 
that a censor died, and another was chosen in his place, in that lustrum 
in which Rome was taken by the Gauls.^ 

The censors entered on their office immediately after their election. It 
was customary for themj when the Comitia were over, to sit down on their 
curule chairs in the Campus Martins before the temple of Mars.^ Before 
they began to execute their office, they swore that they would do nothing 
through favour or hatred, but that they would act uprightly ; and when they 
resigned their office, they swore that they had done so. Then going up 
to the treasury,^^ they leA a list of those whom they had made arariO* 

A record of the proceedings of the censors^' was kept in the temple of 
the Nymphs, and is also said to have been preserved with great care by 
their descendants.^^ One of the censors, to whom it fell by lot,^^ after the 
census was finished, offered a solemn sacrifice^^ in the Campus Martius." 

The power of the censors continued unimpaired to the tribuneship of 
Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law passed, ordering that no senator should 
be degraded by the censors, unless he had been formally accused and 
condemned by both censors ;^® but this law was abrogated, and the powers 
of the censorship restored soon after by Q. Metellus Scipio, A. U. 
702.1* 

Under the emperors, the office of censor was aWished ; but the chief 
parts of it were exercised by the emperors themselves, or by other 
magistrates. 

Julius Caesar made a review of the people^ after a new manner, in the 
several streets, by means of the proprietors of the houses ;^^ but this was 
not a review of the whole Roman people, but only of the poorer sort, who 
received a monthly gratuity of com from the public, which used to be 
given them in former times, first at a low price, and afterwards, by the 
law of Clodius, for nought.^ 

Julius Ceesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the morals of the 
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citizens for three years^ under the title of prafkctus morum vel maribus; 
afterwards for life, under the title of censor.^ A power similar to this 
seems to have been conferred on Pompey in his third consulship.^ 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people ; the first and last time 
with a colleague, and the second time alone.' He was invested by the 
senate with the same censorian power as Julius Coesar, repeatedly for five 
years, according to Dion Cassius,^ according to Suetonius for life,^ under 
the title of-jcAoisTER morum.® Hence 

Cam tot sastiDcas, ac tanta negotia solos, 

Res Italas annis tnteris, moriiiu omes, 

Legibos emendes, Slc."^ Hot. Ep. ii. 1. 

Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, although he is so called 
by Macrobius ;^ and Ovid 8ay§ of him, sic agitur cbnsura, &c.^ Some 
of the succeeding emperors had assumed this title, particularly those of the 
Flavian family, but most of them rejected it ; as Trajan, after whom we 
tarely find it mentioned. ^^ 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his time/'^ It was therefore 
intermitted during his government, as it was likewise during that of his 
successor. 

A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Yitellius, the 
father of the emperor A. Yitellius, A. U. 800 ; by Vespasian and Titus, 
A. U. 827 ;^^ but never after. Censorinus^^ says, that this review was 
made only seventy-five times during 650, or rather 630 years, from its first 
institution under Servius to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was 
totally discontinued. 

. Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person of Valerian, 
but without efifect. The corrupt morals of Rome at that peribd could not 
bear such a magistrate.^^ 

IV. TRIBUNES OP THE PEOPLE. 

The plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account of debt, at 
the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a mountain, afterwards 
called Mens Sacer, three miles from Rome, A. U. 260 ;^^ nor could they 
be prevailed on to return, till they obtained from the patricians a remission 
of debts for those who were insolvent, and liberty to such as had been 
given up to serve their creditors ; and likewise that the plebeians should 
have proper magistrates of their own to protect their rights, whose persons 
should be sacred and inviolable.^^ They were called tribunes according 
to Varro," because they were at first created from the tribunes of the 
soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, at the assembly by curiae, who, ac- 
cording to Livy, created three colleagues to themselves. In the year 
283, they were first elected at the Comitia Tributa, and A. U. 297, ten 
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tribunes were created,^ two out of each claM, which number continued 
ever after. 

No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into a (Jebeian 
family, as was the case with Clodius the enemy of Cicero.''^ At one time, 
however, we find two patrici«is of consular dignity elected tribunes.^ 
And no one could be made tribune or plebeian sdile, whose father, had 
borne a curnlc office, and was alive, nor whose father was a captive.* 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from among the ple- 
beians ; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some think, A. U. 623, 
that no one should be made tribune who was not a senator.^ And we 
read, that when there were no senatorian candidates, on account of the 
powers of that office being diminished, Augustus chose them from the 
equites.^ But others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those 
who were made tribunes should of course be senators, and did not pre- 
scribe any restriction concerning their election.'' It is certain, however, 
that under the emperors, no one but a senator had aright to stand candidate 
for the tribuneship.* 

One of the tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the Comitia for electing 
tribunes, which charge was called tors comtltonim. After the abdication 
of the decemviri, when there were no tribunes, the pontifex maximus pre- 
sided at their election. If the assembly was broken off^, before the ten 
tribunes were elected, those who were created might choose^^ colleagues 
for themselves to complete the number. But a law was immediately passed 
by one Trebonius to prevent this for the future, which enacted, *' That 
he who presided should continue the Comitia, and recal the tribes to give 
their votes, till ten were elected."^^ 

The tribuues always entered on their office the 10th of December,^* 
because the first tribunes were elected on that day.^^ In the time of Cicero, 
however, Asconins says, it was on the 5th. ^* But this seems not to have 
been so ; for Cicero himself, on that day, calls Cato tri^unus designaius,^ 

The tribunes wore no toga prmtexta, nor had they any exteinar mark of 
dignity, except a kind of beadle called viator, who went before them. 
It is thought they were not allowed to use a carriage. ^^ When they ad- 
ministered justice, they had no tribunal, but sat on* subselUa or benches.^'' 
They had, however, on all occasions, a right of precedency; and every 
body was obliged to rise in their presence.^^ 

The power of the tribunes at first was very limited. It consisted in 
hindering, not in acting,'^ and was expressed by the word veto, I forbid 
it. They had only the right of seizing, but not of summoning.^® Their 
office was only to assist the plebeians against the patricians and magis- 
trates.'^ Hence they were said esseprivcUi, sm$ imperio, sine magistrate , not 
being dignified with the name of magistrates, as they were afterwards.^ 
They were not even allowed to enter the senate.^ 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such a degree, 
that, under pretext of defending the rights of the people, they did almost 

whatever they pleased. They hindered the collection of tribute, the en- 
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listing of soldiers, and the creadon of magistrates, which they did at one 
time for five years. ^ They coidd put a negative' upon all the decrees of 
the senate and ordinances of the people, and a single tribune, by his veto, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magistrates, which Cesar calls 
extremumjus trtbunorum.^ Such was the force of this word, that whoever 
did not obey it, whether magistrate or private person, was immediately or- 
dered to be led to prison by a niator^ or a day was appointed for his trial 
before the people, as a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the 
exercise of which it was a crime to restrain.^ They firet began with bring- 
ing the chief of the patricians to their trial before the Comitia Tributa ; as 
they did Coriolanus.^ 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held accursed,^ and 
his goods were confiscated.'' Under the sanction of this law, they carried 
their power to an extravagant height. They claimed a right to prevent 
consuls from setting out to their provinces, and even to pull victorious 
generab from their triumphal chariot ^ They stopped the course of joa- 
tice by putting ofi" trials, and hindering the execution of a sentence.^ 
They sometimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the consuls them- 
selves to prison, as the Ephori at Lacedsmon did their kings, whom the 
tribunes at Rome resembled. ^^ Hence.it was said, datum sub jugum irt3»- 
nitia potesiaiis eonsulatum fuisse,^^ 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, till leave had 
been granted to speak for and against it^' 

The only effectual method of resisting the power of the tribunes, was 
to procure one or more of their number,^^ to put a negative on the proceed- 
ings of the rest ; but those who did so might afterwards be brought to a 
trial before the people by their colleagues.'* 

Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on, by entreaties or threats, to with- 
draw his negative,'^ or he demanded time to consider it,'^ or the consuls 
were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him,^^ from the terror of which, 
M. Antonius and Q. Cassius Longinus, tribunes of the coounons, together 
with Curio and Coelius, fled from the city to Cssar into Gaul, and afforded 
him a pretext for crossing the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of 
his provice, and of leading his army to Rome.^^ 

We also find the senate exercising a right of limiting the power of the 
tribunes, which was called circumscriptio, and of removing thero from 
their office,'^ as they did likewise other magistrates.^ On one occasion 
the senate even sent a tribune to prison ; but this happened at a time when 
all order was violated.'^ 

The tribuneship was suspended when the decemviri were created, but 
not when a dictator was appointed.^ 

The power of the tribunes was confined to the city and a mile around it,^ 
unless when they were sent any where by the senate and people ; and 
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then they might, in any part of the empire, seize even a proconaul at the 
head of his army and bring him to Rome.^ 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night^ in the country, nor 
to be above one whole day out of town, except during the/m« Latisus ; 
and their doors were open day and night, that they might he always ready 
to receive the requests and complaints of the wretched.^ 

The tribunes were addressed by the name tribuni. Those who im« 
plored their assistance,^ said a vobis, tribuni, postulo, ut mihi auzi- 
Lio siTis. The tribunes answered, auzilio erimus, vel non brimus.^ 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to be made, af- 
ter the tribunes had consulted together,® one of their number declared,^ as 

INTXRCBOERE, Vel NON INTERCBDBRB, RUt MORAM F ACERB COfHtttM, deUC" 

tui^ d2;c. Also, SB non passurus Ugem ferri vel ahrogari ; rtlatioMm 
fieri de^ dec. Pronuneiant placbre, &c. This was cadled decrbtum 
tribwiCTum. Thus, nudio decreto jus auxUii sui expediunty exert their right 
of intercession by a moderate decree.® 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and what they decreed was 
called their bdictun, or deeretum,^ If any one differed from the rest, he 
likewise pronounced his decree ; thus, Tib, Gracchus ita decrevit : quo 

MINUS EX bonis L. SCIPIONIS QUOlD JUOICATUM StT, REOIOATUR, SB NON 
INTBRCEDBRE PRJiTORI. L. SCIPIONBM NON PASSURUM IN CANCERB £T IN 
VINCULIS ESSE MITTIQUB BUM SB JUBBRE.^® 

The tribunes early assumed the right of holding the Comitia by tribes, 
and of making laws^^ which bound the whole Roman people.^^ They also 
exercised the power of holding the senate, A. U. 298, of dismissing it 
when assembled by another, and of making a motion, although the consuls 
were present. They likewise sometimes hindered the censors in the 
choice of the senate. ^^ 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make harangues to 
them.^^ By the icilian law it was forbidden, under the severest penal- 
ties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking,^^ and no one was allowed to 
speak in the assemblies summoned by them without their permission : 
hence, eondonem dare^ to grant leave to speak ; tn cancioncm ascci^rcy to 
mount the rostrum ; concianem habere, to make a speech, or to hold an as* 
sembly for speaking ; and so, tn concionetn venire, in concionem vocarcy and 
m condone stare ; but to hold an assembly for voting about any thing, was ' 
habere comitia vel aobre sum popuio^^ 

The tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the consuls themselves, 
and sometimes would not permit them to speak at all." They could bring 
any one before the assembly,^® and force them to answer what questions 
were put to them.^' By these harangues the tribunes often inflamed the 
populace against the nobility, and prevailed on them to pass the most per- 
nicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greatest contentions were about dividing the 
public lands to the poorer citizens^— about the distribution of com at a low 
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price, or for nought' — and about the diminution of interest,' and the aboli- 
tion of debts, either in whole or in part.^ 

But these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes with others 
respecting the aggrandizement of themselves and their order ; and when 
the latter were granted, the former were often dropped^ At last, how^ever, 
after great struggles, the tribunes laid open the way for {debeians to all the 
offices of the state. 

The govemment of Rome was now brought to its just mquUibrium. 
There was no obstruction to merit, and the most deserving were promoted. 
The republic was managed for several ages with quiet and moderation.^ 
But when wealth and luxury were introduced, and avarice had seized all 
ranks, especially afVer the destruction of Carthage, the morei wealthy ple- 
beians joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the ho- 
nours and emoluments of the state. The body of the people were oppress- 
ed ; and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, did not exert their influ- 
ence to prevent it ; or rather, perhaps, their interposition was disregarded.^ 

At last Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandsons of the great Scipio 
Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely undertook to assert the liber- 
ties of the people, and to check the oppression of the nobility. But proceed- 
ing with too great ardour, and not being, sufficiently supported by the mul- 
tude, they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, while 
tribune, was slain in the Capitol, by the nobility, with his cousin Scipio Na- 
sica, pontifex maximus, at tbeir head, A. U. 620 ; and Caius, a few years 
after, perished by means of the consul Opimius, who slaughtered a great 
number of the plebeians. This was the first civil bloodshed at Rome, 
which afterwards at different times deluged the state.'' From this period, 
when arms and violence began to be used with impunity in the legislative 
assemblies, and laws enacted by force to be held as valid, we date the com- 
mencement of the ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing the cause 
of the people. In consequence of which, the power of the nobles was 
increased, and the wretched plebeians were more oppressed than ever.^ 

But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corruption of the no- 
bility, the republic had been bssely betrayed, the plebeians, animated by 
the bold eloquence of the tribune Memraius, regained the ascendancy.' 
The contest betwixt the two orders was renewed : but the people being 
misled and abused by their favourite, the faithless jmd ambitious Marius,^^ 
the nobility again prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished, the power of the tribunes, 
by enacting, ** That whoever had been tribune, should not afterwards en- 
joy any other magistracy ; that there should be no appeal to the tribunes ; 
that they should not be allowed to assemble the people and make ha- 
rangnes to them, nor to propose laws,"^^ but should only retain the right 
of intercession,^^ which Cicero greatly approves.^ ^* 

*** The tribes were first made tion can, which merely bound was unquestionably restoriog 

a branch of the legislature by their own body. On this, as on the letter of the constitution 

the Publilian law. Until then other points, Sylla, when he out cf an axe which had paned 

they could only pass resolu- took away the right of propos- .away, and which he every* 

tioDS, as every other corpora- ing laws from the tnbunes, where aimed to revive."— £d. 
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But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was restored. 
In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 679, they obtained the right of enjoying 
other offices, and in the consulship of Pompey and Crassus, A; U. 683, all 
their former powers ; a thing which Caesar strenuously promoted.^ 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men as the tools 
of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob,* they determined every thing 
by force. They made and abrogated laws at pleasure.^ They disposed of 
the public lands and taxes as they thought proper, and conferred provinces 
and commands on those who purchased them at the highest priced The 
assemblies of the people were converted into scenes of violence and mas- 
sacre ; and the most daring always prevailed.^ 

Julius Cssar, who had been the principal cause of these excesses, and 
had made a violation of the power of the tribunes a pretext for making war 
on his country,^ having at last become master of the republic by force of 
arms, reduced that power by which he had been raised, to a mere name ; 
and deprived the tribunes of their office^ at pleasure.^ 

Augustus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on himself for life, 
by a decree of the senate ; the exercise of it by proper magistrates, as 
formerly, being inconsistent with an absolute monarchy, which that artful 
usurper established.^ This power gave him the right of holding the senate, 
of assembling the people, and of being appealed to in all cases.^^ It also 
rendered his person sacred and inviolable ; so that it became a capital 
crime^' to injure him in word or deed, which, under the succeeding em- 
perors, served as a pretext for cutting off numbers of the first men in the 
state, and proved one of the chief supports of tyranny.^^ Hence this 
among other powers used to be conferred on the emperors in the beginning 
of their reign, or upon other solemn occasions ; and then they were said 
to be tribunitia potestaie danati,^^ Hence also the years of their govern- 
ment were called the years of their tribunitian power, *^ which are found 
often marked on ancient coins ; computed not from the 1st of January, nor 
from the 10th of December,'^ the day on ^hich the tribunes entered on 
their office ; but from the day on which they assumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, although they re- 
tained only the shadow of their former power,^^ and seem to have remain- 
ed to the time of Constantino, who abolished this with other ancient offices. 

. V. -fiDILKfiU 

The adiles were named from their care of the buildings,^^ and were 
either plebeian or curule. 

Two JBDILBS PLBBBii woro first Created, A. U. 260, in the Comitia Cu- 
riata, at the same time with the tribunes of the commons, to be as it were 
their assistants, and to determine certain lesser causes, which the tribunes 
committed to them.^^ They were afterwards created, as the other inferior 
magistrates, at the Comitia Tributa. 

Two MDiLEB cuRULSs woro Created from the patricians, A. U. 387, to 
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perform certain public games. They were first chosen alternately from 
the patricians and plebeians, but afterwards promiscuously from both, at 
the Comitia Tribute.^ 

The curule sdiles wore the toga pr^tBxta^ had the right of images, aod 
a more honourable place of giving their opinion in the senate. They used 
the sella euruUs when they administered justice, whence they had their 
name.' Whereas the plebeian cdiles sat on benches ;' but they were in- 
violable^ as the tribunes.^ 

The office of the aediles was to take care of the city ,^ its public buildings, 
temples, theatres, baths, basikcm, porticoes, aqueducts, common sewers, 
public roads, d&c. especially when there were no censors : also of private 
buildings, lest they should become ruinous, and deform the city, or occa- 
sion danger to passengers. They likewise took care of provisions, mar- 
kets, taverns, &c. They inspected those things which were exposed to 
sale in the Forum ; and if they were not good, they caused them to be 
thrown into the Tiber. They broke unjust weights and measures. They 
limited the expenses of funerals. They restrained the avarice of usurers. 
They fined or banished women of bad character, after being condemned 
by the senate or people. They took care that no new gods or religious 
ceremonies were introduced. They punished not only petulant actions, 
but even words.'' 

The aediles took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts conceroing 
them,^ and fined delinquents. They had neither the right of summoning 
nor of seizing, unless by the order of the tribunes ; nor did they use lictois 
or viatortSy but only public slaves. They might even be sued at law* by 
a private person.^^ 

It belonged Xo the ediles, particularly the curule ndiles, to exhibit pub- 
He solemn games, which they sometimes did at a prodigious expense, to 
pave the way for future preferments.^^ They examined the plays which 
were to be brought on the stage, and rewarded or punished the actors as 
they deserved. They were bound by oath to give the palm to the most 
deserving.^^ Agrippa, when edile under Augustus, banished all jugglers ^^ 
and astrologers. 

It was peculiarly the oftce of the plebeian aediles, to keep the decrees 
of the senate, and the ordinances of the people, in the temple of Ceres, 
and afterwards in the treasury.^^ 

Julius Caesar added two other plebeian ffidiles, called cxrbalbs,^' to 
inspect the public stores of com and other provisions.^® 

The free towns also had their aediles, where sometimes they were the 
only magistrates, as at Arpinum.^^ 

The sdiles seem to have continued, but with some variations, to the 
time of Constantine. 

VI. aUiESTORS. 

The Qusstors were so called,^® because they got in the publie reve- 
nues.^* 
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The institation of qunstc^n seems to have been nearly as ancient as the 
city itself. They were first appointed by the kings, according to Tacitus.^ 
And then by the consuls, to the year 307, when they began to be elected 
by the people, at the Comitia Tribata.' Others say, that two quiestors 
were created by the people from among the patricians, soon after the ez«- 
pulsion of Tarquin, to take care of the treasury, according to a law passed 
by Valerius Poplicola.^ 

In the year 333, besides the two city questors, two others were created 
to attend the consuls in war ;* and from this time the qunstors might be 
chosen indifferently from the plebeians and patricians. After all Italy 
was subdued, four more were added, A. U. 498, .about the same time that 
the coining of silver was first introduced at Rome.' Sylla increased their 
number to twenty.^ Julius Cttsar to fortyJ Under the emperors, their 
number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two quasstors only remained at Rome, and were called qujbstorks 
URBANi ; the rest, pkotinciales or militarbs. 

The principal charge of the city quaestors was the care of the treasury, 
which was kept in the temple of Saturn.^ They received and expended 
the public money, and entered an acoount of their receipts and disborse* 
ments.B They exacted the fines imposed by the public. The mon>y thus 
raised was called aroentuh hultatitium.^^ 

The questors kept the military standards in the treasury, (which were 
generally of silver, sometimes of gold,) for the Romans did not use co* 
lours,^' and brought them out to the consuls when going upon an expedition. 
They entertained foreign ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and 
delivered to them the presents of tbe public. ^^ They took care of the fu- 
neral of those who were buried at the public expense, as Menenius Agrip*- 
pa and Sulpicius. They exarcised a certain jurisdiction, especially 
among their clerks. ^^ 

Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain a triumph, 
was obliged to swear before the qu»stors, that they had written to the 
senate a true account of the number of the enemy they had slain, and of 
the citizens that were missing.'* 

The provinces of the quaestors were annually distributed to them by 
lot,^' after the senate had determined into what provinces quaestors should 
be sent. Whence soas is often put for the office or appointment of a 
quaestor, as of other magistrates and public officers, or for the condition of 
any one.^® Sometimes a certain province was given to a particular quaes- 
tor by the senate or people. But Pompey chose Cassius as his questor, 
and Caesar chose Antony, of themselves. ^^ 

The office of the provincial quaestors was to attend the consuls or praetor* 
into their provinces ; to take care that provisions and pay were furnished 
to the army ; to keep the money deposited by the soldiers ;^® to exact the 
taxes and tribute of the empire ; to take care of the money and to sell 
the spoils takeu in war ; to return an account of every thing to the trea- 
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Bury ; and to exercise the jurisdiction assigned them by their goremors. 
When the governor left the province, the quaestor usually supplied his 
place.^ 

There subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul or pro- 
prstor and his quaestor.^ If a quaestor died, another wss appointed by the 
governor in his room, called proqujbbtor.^ 

The place in the camp where the quaestor's tent was, and where he 
kept his stores, was called quastorium, or quatstoriutn forum^ so also the 
place in the province, where he kept his accounts and transacted busi- 
ness.^ 

The city quaestor had neither lictors nor viatores, because they had not 
the pM)wer of summohning or apprehending, and might be prosecuted by a 
private person before the praetor.^ They could, however, hold the Comitia ; 
and it seems to have been a part of their office in ancient times to prose- 
cute those guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned.^ 

The provincial quaestors were attended by lictors, at least in the absence 
of the praetor, and by clerks.'' 

The quaestorship was the first step of preferment^ which gave one ad- 
mission into the senate, when he was said adire ad rempublieam pro ron- 
puhlicam capessere. It was, however, sometimes held by those who had 
been consuls.^ 

Under the emperors the quaestorship underwent various changes. A 
distinction was introduced between the treasury of the public^® and the 
treasury of the prince ;^^ and different officers were appointed for the 
management of each. 

Augustus took from the quaestors the charge of the treasury, and gave it 

to the praetors, or those who had been praetors ; but Claudius restored it 

to the quaestors. Afterwards praefects of the treasury seem to have been 
appointed. ^2 

Those who had borne the quaestorship used to assemble the judges, call- 
ed centumvirif and preside at their courts ; but Augustus appointed that this 
should be done by the dkceuviri litibus jiidicandis. The quaestors also 
chose the judices, Augustus gave to the quaestors the charge of the pub- 
lic records, which the aediles and, as Dion Gassius says, the tribunes 
had formerly exercised. But this too was afterwards transferred to 
praefects.^^ 

Augustus introduced a new kind of quaestors called QUiESTOREs candi- 
dati, or eandidati prineipis vel Augusti^ vel Casaris, who used to carry the 
messages of the emperor^^ to the senate.^^ They were called eandidati, 
because they sued for higher preferments, which by the interest of the em- 
peror they were sure to obtain ; hence petis tanquam Casaris eandidattis, 
i. e. carelessly. ^^ 

Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy the quaestorship, 
and of course be admitted into the senate, at the age of twenty-two.^'' 
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Under the emperors the qasstors exhibited shows of gladiators, which 
they seem to have done at their own expense, as a requisite for obtaining 
the office.^ 

Constantino instituted a new kind of quseslors, called qujbstorbs pa- 
LATH, who were much the same with what we now call chancellors.' 

OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES- 

There were various other ordinary magistrates ; as, 

Triumviri capitales, who judged concerning slaves and persons of 
the lowest rank, and who also had the charge of the prison, and of the 
executibn of condemned criminals.^ , 

Triumviri monetales, who had the charge of the mint.* According 
to the advice of Maecenas to Augustus, it appears that only Roman coins 
were permitted to circulate in the provinces.^ 

NvMMULARii, vel pecunia speetatores, say masters.^ 

Triumviri nocturni, vel tresvirif who had the charge of preventing 
fires,^ and walked round the watches in the night-time,^ attended by eight 
lictors. 

QuATUOR VTRi viALES, vel viocuri,^ who had the charge of the streets 
and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created by the people at the Comitia 
Tributa. 

Some add to the magisiratus ordinarii minores the centumviki litihus 
judicandis (vel stlitibus judicandis, for so it was anciently written), a body 
of men chosen out of every tribe (so that properly there were 105), for 
judging such causes as the praetor committed to their decision ; and also 
the decemviri litibus judicandis. But these were generally not reckoned 
magistrates, but only judges. 

NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Augustus instituted several new offices ; as euratores operum publi- 
corum, vtarum, aquarum, alvei Tiberis, sc. repurgandi et laxiaris faciendi, 
frumenti populo dividundi ; persons who had the charge of the pgblic works, 
of the roads, of bringing water to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the 
channel of the Tiber, and of distributing corn to the people.^^ The chief ' 
of these officers were : — 

I., The governor of the city,^^ whose power was very great, and gene- 
rally continued for several years. 

A praefect of the city used likewise formerly to be chosen occasionally,^^ 
in the absence of the kings, and afterwards of the consuls. He was not 
chosen by the people, but appointed, first by the kings, and afterwards by 
the consuls.^^ He might, however, assemble the senate, even although 
he was not a senator, and also hold the Comitia.^^ But after the creation 
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of the prffitor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the feruB 
Latinm^ or Latin holy-days, 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Mscenaa, who 
himself in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustus with the charge of 
the city and of Italy. ^ The first preefect of the city was Messala Corvinua, 
only for a few days ; after him Taurus Statilius, and then Piso for twenty 
years. He was usually chosen from among the principal men of the state.^ 
His office comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged to the 
praetors and aediles. He administered justice betwixt masters and slaves, 
freed men and patrons ; he judged of the crimes of guardians and curators ; 
he checked the frauds of bankers and money-brokers ; he had the super- 
intendence of the shambles,^ and of the public spectacles : in short^ he 
took care to preserve order and public quiet, and punished all transgressions 
of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred mifes of it.^ He had the 
power of banishing persons both from the city and from Italy, and of trans- 
porting them to any island which the emperor named.^ 

The prtefect of the city was, as it were, the substitute^ of the emperor, 
and had one under him, who exercised jurisdiction in his absence, or by 
his command. He seems to have had the same insignia with the praetors. 

II. The praefect of the praetorian cohorts,'' or the commander of the em- 
peror's body guards. 

Augustus instituted two of these from the equestrian order, by the ad- 
vice of Maecenas, that they might counteract one another, if one of them 
attempted any innovation.^ Their power was at first but small, and merely 
military : but Sejanus, being alone invested by Tiberius with this com- 
mand, increased its influence,^ by collecting the praetorian cohorts, for- 
merly dispersed through the city, into one camp.^^ 

The praefect of the praetorian bands was under the succeeding emperors 
made the instrument of their tyranny, and therefore that office was con- 
ferred on none but those whom they could entirely trust. They always 
attended the emperor to execute his commands : hence their power be- 
came so great that it was little inferior to that of the emperor himself.'^ 
Trials and appeals were brought before them ; and from their sentence 
there was no appeal, unless by way of supplication to the emperor. 

The praetorian praefect was appointed to his office by the eraperor^s de- 
livering to him a sword. ^^ 

Sometimes there was but one praefect, and sometimes two. Constan- 
tine created four prasfecti pratorio : but he changed their office very much 
from its original institution ; for he made it civil instead of military, and 
divided among them the care of the whole empire. To one he gave the 
command of the East, to another of Ulyricom, to a third of Italy and Africa, 
and to a fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but he took from them the 
command of the soldiers, and transferred that to officers, who were called 
maestri equitum. 

Under each of these prafecti pratorio were several substitutes,^' who had 
the charge of certain districts, which were called oigbcesbs ; and the chief 
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city in each of these, where they held their courts, was catted metropo- 
lis. Each dicteesis might contain several fMtrapoUt^ and each meiropolis 
had several cities under it. But Cicero uses dkecesis for the part of a 
province, and calls himself episcopus, inspector or governor of the Cam* 
panian coast, as of a diacesis,^ 

III. Prjbfectus annona, vel rei frumentaruBy who had the charge of 
Iffocuring corn. 

A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extraordinary oc- 
easions under the republic : thus, L. Minutius, and so afterwards Pompey, 
with great power.^ In the time of a great scarcity, Augustus himself un- 
dertook the charge of providing corn,^ and ordained, that for the future 
two men of pnetorian dignity should be annually elected to discharge 
that office ; afterwards he appointed four,^ and thus it became an ordinary 
magistracy. But usually there seems to have been but one prafectus art" 
nonm ; it was at first an office of great dignity, but not so in after times.^ 

IV. Prafsctus militaris ararii, a person who had the charge of the 
public fund which Augustus instituted for the support of the army.^ 

Y. Prj^fectus cLASsis, admiral of the fleet. Augustus equipped two 
fleets, which he stationed,^ the one at Ravenna on the Hadriatic, and the 
other at Misena or -um on the Tuscan sea. Each of these had its own 
proper commander.® There were also ships stationed in other places ; as 
in the Pontus Euxinus, near Alexandria, on the Rhine, and Danube.^ 

YI. pRiBFBCTas vioiLUM, the officer who commanded the soldiers who 
were appointed to watch the city. Of these there were seven cohorts, one 
for every two wards,^^ composed chiefly of manumitted slaves.^^ Those 
who guarded adjoining houses in the night-time, carried each of them a 
bell,^^ to give the alarm to one another when any thing happened. 

The pr^bfectus vigilum took cognizance of incendiaries, thieves, vagrants* 
and the like ; and if any atrocious case happened, it was remitted to the 
preefect of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of the empire, 
called eomitesj correctores, duces, magisiri ojlciorunif scriniarum^ ^c. who 
were honoured with various epithets, according to their difierent degrees 
of dignity ; as, elarissmi, illustres, speetohxUs, *g^^h perfeeHsnmi^ &c. 
The highest title was fuAiUsnmus and gloriosissimus. 

EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 
I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

The Dictator was so called, either because he was named by the con* 
sul,^' or rather from his publishing edicts or orders.^* He was also called 
magister popuU, and prator mateimus- This magistracy seems to have 
been borrowed from the Albans, or Latins.^^ 
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It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year. Livy 
says, that T. Lartius was first created dictator, A. U. 253, nine years after 
the expulsion of the kings. The first cause of creating a dictator was the 
fear of a domestic sedition, and of a dangerous war from the Latins. As 
the authority of the consuls was not sufficiently respected on account of 
the liberty of appeal from them, it was judged proper in dangerous con- 
junctures, to create a single magistrate, with absolute power, from whom 
there should be no appeal, and who should not be restrained by the inter- 
position of a colleague.^ 

A dictator was afterwards created also for other causes : as,^l. For 
fixing a nail^ in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, which is supposed 
to have been done in those rude ages,^ to mark the number of years. This 
was commonly done by the ordinary magistrate ; but in the time of a pes- 
tilence, or of any great public calamity, a dictator was created for that pur- 
pose,^ to avert the divine wrath. ^2. For holding the Comitia.— 3. For the 
sake of instituting holidays, or of celebrating games when the pretor was 
indisposed. — 4. For holding trials.^ — And, 5. Once for choosing senators,^ 
on which occasion there were two dictators ; one at Rome, and another 
commanding an army, which never was the case at any other time.'' 

The dictator was not created by the sufi'rages of the people, as the other 
magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of the senate, named as 
dictator whatever person of consular dignity he thought proper ; and this 
he did, after having taken the auspices, usually in the dead of the night.® 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator ; about which 
Livy informs us there was some scruple. He might be nominated out of 
Rome, provided it wae in the Roman territory, which was limited to Italy. 
Sometimes the people gave directions whom the consuls should name 
dictator.^ 

Sylla and Cssar were made dictators at the Comitia, an interrex pre* 
siding at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the pretor at the creation 
of the lauer.^o 

In the second Punic war, A. U. 536, after the destruction of the consul 
Flaminius and his army at the Thrasimene lake, when the other consul 
was absent from Rome, and word could not easily be sent to him, the 
people created Q. Fabius Maximus prodigtator, and M. Minucius Rufus 
master of horse." 

The power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and war. He 
could raise and disband armies ; he could determine about the life and 
fortunes of Roman citizens, without consulting the people or senate. His 
edict was observed as an oracle. ^^ At first there was no appeal from him, 
till a law was passed that no magistrate should be created without the 
liberty of appeal,^^ first by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, A. U. 304 ; 
and afterwards- by the consul M. Valerius, A. U. 453.^^ But the force of 
this law with respect to the dictator is doubtful. It was once strongly 
contested,'^ but never finally decided. 
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The dictator wa« attendod by twent7*four lictors,^ with the fasces and 
secures even in the city.^ 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates abdicated their 
authority, except the tribunes of the commons. The consuls, howevejif, 
still continued to act, but in obedience to the dictator, and without any 
ensigns of authority in his presence.^ 

The power of the dictator was circumsoribed by certain limits. 

1. It only continued for the space of six months,* even although the bu- 
siness for which he had been created was not finished, and was never pro- 
longed beyond that time, except in extreme necessity, as in the case of 
Camillus.^ For Sylla and Caesar usurped their perpetual dictatorship, in 
contempt of the laws of their country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever he had effect- 
ed the business for which he had been created. Thus Q. Cincinnatus and 
Mamercus ^milius abdicated the dictatorship on the sixteenth day, Q. 
Servilius on the eighth day.^ 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public money, without the 
authority of the senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy ; which was only 
once violated, and that on account of the most urgent necessity, in Atilius 
Calatinus.'' 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, without asking 
the permission of the people,* to show, as it is thought, that the chief 
strength of the Roman army consisted in the infantry. 

But the principal check against a dictator's abuse of power was, that he 
might be caUed to an account for his conduct, when he resigned his office.* 

For 120 years before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was disused, but 
in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed with dictatorial power. 
After the death of Cesar, the dictatorship was for ever abolished from the 
state, by a law of Antony the consul.^® And when Augustus was urged 
by the people to accept the dictatorship, he refused it with the strongest 
marks of aversion.^ ^ Possessed of the power, he wisely decljined an 
odious appellation.^^ For ever since the usurpation of Sylla, the dictator- 
ship was detested on account of the cruelties which that tyrant had ex- 
ercised under the title of dictator. 

To allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius by Milo, in 
place of a dictator, Pompey was by an unprecedented measure made sole 
consul, A. U. 702. He, however, on the first of August, assumed Scipio, 
his father-in-law, as colleague.^^ 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated^* a master of 
horse,^^ usually from among those of consular or prstorian dignity, whose 
proper office was to command the cavalry, and also to execute the orders 
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of the dictator. M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator nominated to cbooae the 
senate, had no master of horse. 

Sometimes a master of horse was pitched npon^ for the dictator, by the 
senate, or by order of the people.^ 

The magister equitutn might be deprived of his command by the dicta- 
tor, and another nominated in his room. The people at one time made 
the master of the horse, Minucius, equal in command with the dictator 
Fabius Mazimus.^ 

The master of the horse is supposed to have had mueh the same in- 
signia with the prsetor, six lictors, the pratexta, Ac.^ He had the use of 
a horse, which the dictator had not without the order of the people. 



DICTATORSHIP. 

Thb ■ppointment of the first 
dictator is placed in the tenth 
year after the first consuls; and 
the oldest annalists say it was 
T. Lareius. But there were 
divers contradictor)r state- 
ments, and the vanity of the 
Valerian house assigned this 
honour to a nephew of Publico- 
la. According to the date just 
mentioned, Lareius was con- 
sol at the time, and so only 
received an enlargement of his 
power : another account relat- 
ed as the occasion of the ap- 
pointment, what sounds proba- 
ble enough, that by an unfortu- 
nate choice the republic had 
been placed in the hands of 
two oonsnls of the Tarquinian 
faction, whose names were 
subsequently rendered du- 
bious by indulgence or by ca- 
lumny. 

That the name of dictator 
was of Latin origin, is ac- 
knowledged; and assuredly 
the character of bis office, in- 
Tested with regal power for a 
limited period, was no leas so. 
The existence of a dictator at 
Tusculum in early, at Lanu- 
vium in very late times, is 
matter of history ; and Latin 
ritual books, which referred to 
Alban traditions, enabled Ma- 
cer to assert that this magis- 
tracy had subsisted at Alba ; 
though it is true that the pre- 
servation of any historical re- 
cord concerning Alba is still 
more out of the question than 
concerning Rome before Tul- 
1ns Hostilius. The Latins, 
however, did not merely elect 
dictators in theirset^eral cities, 
but also over the whole nation: 
from a fragment of Cato we 
learn that tne Tusculan £ge- 
rius was dictator over the col- 
lective body of the Latins. 
Here we catch a glimmering of 
light ; bat we must follow it 



with caution. If Rome and La- 
tium were confederate states 
on a fooling of equality, in the 
room of that supremacy which 
lasted but for a short time after 
the revolution, they must have 
possessed the chief command 
alternately : and this would 
explain why the Roman dicta- 
tors were appointed for only 
six months ; and how they 
came to have twenty -four lic- 
tors : namely, as a symbol that 
the governments of the two 
states were united under the 
same head: the consuls had 
onl^ twelve between them, 
which went by turns from one 
to the other. And so the dic- 
tatorship at the beginning 
would be directed solely to- 
wards foreign affairs ; and the 
continuance of the consuls 
along with the dictator would 
be accounted for : nay, the dic- 
tatorship, being distinct from 
the office of the magiater jHmw 
H, might sometimes be confer- 
red on him, sometimes on one 
of the consuls. 

The object aimed at in insti- 
tuting the dictatorship, — as I 
will call it from the first, by 
the name which in course of 
time supplanted the earlier 
one, — was incontestably to 
evade the Valerian laws, and 
to re-establish an unlimited 
authority over the plebeians 
even within the barriers and 
the mile of their liberties : for 
the legal appeal to the commo- 
nalty was Irom the sentence of 
the consuls, not from that of 
this new magistrate. Nor 
does such an appeal seem ever 
to have been introduced, not 
even after the power of the 
tribunes had grown to an in- 
ordinate excess : the Romans 
rather chose to let the dicta- 
torship drop. The tradition, 
accnraingly, is perfectlv cor- 
rect in recording how the ap- 



pointment of a dictator alarm- 
ed the commonalty. 

That even the members of 
the houses at the first had no 
right of appealing' a^iost the 
dictatorto their comitia,tfaough 
theyhad possessed such a right 
even under the kjn|s is ex- 
pressly asserted by Festos :at 
the same time he adda that 
they obtained it. This is con- 
firmed by the example of M. 
Fabius ; who, when his son 
was persecuted by the ferocity 
of a dictator, appealed in his 
behalf to the populace ; to his 
peers, the patricians ia the 
curies. 

The latter Romans had only 
an indistinct knowledge of the 
dictatorship, drawn from their 
earlier history. Excepting Q< 
Fabius Maximus in the second 
campaign of the second Punic 
war, whose election and situ- 
ation, moreover, were com- 
pletely at variance with an- 
cient custom, no dictator to 
command an army had been 
appointed since 5C^ ; and even 
the comitia for elections bad 
never been held by one since 
the beginning of the Macedo- 
nian war. As applied to the 
tyrviny of Sylla and the mo- 
narchy of Caesar, the title was 
a mere name, without any 
ground for such a uae in the 
ancient constitution. Hence 
we can account for the error of 
Dion Cassius, when,overIook- 
ing the privilege of the patri- 
cianSfhe expressly assert* that 
in no instance was there a right 
of appealing against the dicta- 
tor, and that he might condemn 
knights and senators to death 
without a trial : as well as for 
that of Dionysius,Vho fancies 
he decided on every measure 
at will, even about peace and 
war Such notions, out of 
whichthe modems have drawn 
their phrase dicUUgriai 



1 datns vel additus est. S Liv. vji. 19. 94. 98. S Llv. vUi. U. xxii. 96. 4 Dio! xlll. 97. 
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II. THE DECEMVIRS. 

The laws of Rome at first, as of other ancient nations, were very few 
and simple.' It is thought there was for some time no written law.' Dif- 
ferences were determined^ by the pleasure of the kings,^ according to the 



are suitable indeed to Sylla 
and Caesar : with reference to 
the genuine dictatorship they 
are utterly mistaken. 

Like ignorance as to the an- 
cient state of things is involv- 
ed in the notion of Dionysius. 
that, after the senute hsd 
merely resolved that a dictator 
was to be appointed,and which 
consul was to name him, the 
consul exercised sn uncon- 
troled discretion in the ahoioe: 
^hich opinion,being delivered 
with such positiveness, has 
became the prevalent one in 
treatises on Roman antiqui- 
ties. Such might possibly be 
the case, if the dictator was 
restricted to the charge of pre- 
siding over the elections, for 
which purpose it mattered not 
who he waa : in the second Pu- 
nic war, in 542, the consul M, 
ValeriusLaevinus asserted this 
as his right ; and in the first 
the practice must already have 
been the same ; for else P. 
Claudius Pulcher could not 
have insulted the republic by 
nominating M. Glycia. But 
never can the disposal of king- 
ly power have l}een entrusted 
to the discretion of a single 
elector. 

The pontifical law books, 
clothing the principles of the 
constitution afler their manner 
in an historical form, preserv- 
ed the true account. For what 
other source can have supplied 
Dionysius with the resolution 
of the senate, as it professes 
to be, that a citizen, whom the 
senate should nominate, and 
the people approve of, should 
govern for six months ? The 
people here is the populus : it 
was a revival of tne ancient 
custom for the king to be 
elected by the patricians : and 
that such was the form is es- 
tablished by positive testimo- 
ny. 

Still oftener,inde.ed,through- 
out the ^Ihole first decad of 
Livy, do we read of a decree of 
the senate whereby a dictator 
was appointed, without any 
notice of the great council of 
the patricians. The old mode 



of electing the kings was re- 
stored in ail its parts : the dic- 
tator after his appointment had 
to obtain the imperium from 
the curies. And thus, from 
possessing this right of con- 
ferring the imperium, the pa- 
tricians might dispense with 
voting on the preliminary no- 
mination of the senate. Ap- 
pointing a dictator was an af- 
fair of urgency : some augury 
or other might interrupt the 
curies : it was unfortunate 
enough that there were but too 
many chances of this at the 
time when he was to be pro- 
claimed by the consul, and 
when the law on his imperium 
was to be passed. And after 
the plebeians obtained a share 
in the consulate, as the senate 
was continually approximating 
to a fair mixture of the two 
estates, it was a pain for the 
freedom of the natioo,provided 
the election could not be trans- 
ferred to the centuries, to 
strengthen the senate's power 
of nominating. Under toe old 
system a plebeian could not 
possibly be dictator. Now, as 
C. Marcius in 398 opened this 
office to his own order, where- 
as in 393 it is expressly stated 
Uiat the appointment was ap- 
proved by tne patricians, it is 
almost certain that the change 
took place within this interval. 
£ven in 444. the bestowal of 
the imperium was assuredly 
more than an empty form : but 
it became such by the Msenian 
law : thenceforward it was 
only requisite that the consul 
should consent to proclaim the 
person named by the senate. 
Thus after that time, in the 
advanced state of popular free- 
dom, the dictatorsnip could oc- 
cur but seldom except for tri- 
vial purposes : and if on such 
occasions the appointment 
was left to the consuls, the^ 
would naturally lay claim to it 
likewise in those solitary in- 
stances where the office still 
had real importance. 

However, when P.Claudius 
insultingly misused bis privi- 
lege, the remembrance of the 



ancient procedure was still 
freah enough for the senate to 
hnve the power of annulling 
the scandalous appointment. 
To do so, they would not even 
need the legal limitation men- 
tioned by Livy, that none but 
cotisulars were eligible. A law 
of those early times can only 
have spoken of praetors and 
praetorians : for which reason, 
the prastor continuing to be 
deemed a colleague of the con- 
suls, it was not violated when 
L. Papirius Crassus was mads 
dictator in 415 : and the other 
cases which would be against 
the rule, if interpreted strict- 
ly of such men as had actual- 
ly been consuls, might proba- 
bly be explained in the same 
way, if we had praetorian 
Fasti. 

In a number of passages it 
is distinctly statea that the 
master of the knights wis 
chosen Mr tlie dictator at plea- 
sore. But this again must 
have been the more reeent 
practice : at all events his ap- 
' pointment in one instance is 
attributed to the senate no less 
clearly than that of the dicta- 
tor : as at the origin of the of- 
fice it is at least in general 
terms to electors : and the de- 
cree of the plebs, which in 
542 raised Q. Fulvius Flaccus 
to the dictatorship, enjoined 
him to appoint P. Licinius 
CnMna magiaterequitum. The 
civil character of this officer 
is enveloped in total obscuri- 
ty : but that he was not mere- 
ly the master of the horse and 
the dictator's lieutenant in the 
field, is certain. I conjecture, 
that he was elected by the 
centuries of plebeian knights, 
— as the magitter pojnUi was 
by the pomUua, the six sufiTra- 
gia, — and that he was their 

Erotector. The dictator may 
ave presided at the elec- 
tion, letting the twelve centu- 
ries vote on tl^e person whom 
be proposed : this might after- 
wards fall into disuse, and be 
would then name his brother 
magistrate himself. — ^Nisbuhr, 
Vol. I p. 55^—559. 
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principles of natural equity,^ and their decisions were held as laws.' The 
kings used to publish their commands either by pasting them up in public 
on a white wall or tablet,^ or by a herald. Hence they were said, omnia 
MANU gubemare,^ The kings, however, in every thing of importance, con- 
sulted the senate and likewise the people. Hence we read of the lbobs 
cuRiATiB of Romulus and of the other kings, which were also called le- 
ges REOIJB.^ 

But the chief legislator was Servius TuUius,^ all whose laws, however, 
were abolished at once''^ by Tarquinius Superbus. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the kings were ob- 
served, not as written law, but as customs ;^ and the consuls determined 
most causes, as the kings had done, according to their pleasure. 

But justice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on the will of 
an individual,^ C. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the commons, proposed to 
the people, that a body of laws should be drawn up, to which all should 
be obliged to conform. ^° But this was violently opposed by the patricians, 
in whom the whole judicative power was vested, and to whom the know- 
ledge of the few laws which then existed was confined.^^ 

At last, however, it was determined, A. U. 299, by a decree of the se- 
nate and by the order of the people, that three ambassadors should be sent 
to Athens to copy the famous laws of Solon, and to examine the insti- 
tutions, customs > and laws of the other states in Greece.^' 

Upon their return, ten men^^ were created from among the patricians, 
with supreme power, and without the liberty of appeal, to draw up a body 
of laws,^^ all the other magistrates having first abdicated their office.* The 
decemviri at first behaved with great moderation. They administered jus- 
tice to the people each every tenth day. The twelve fasces were car- 
ried before him who was to preside, and his nine colleagues were attend- 
ed by a single officer, called accensus.^^ They proposed ten tables of 
laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia Centuriata. In 
composing them, they are said to have used the assistance of one her- 
MODORUSt an Ephesian exile, who served them as an interpreter.^^ 

* Th« arraiifremrnt of the seats in it. Thus the patri- acted as iudges. There is no 

ruling order agreed to was, cians woald have four depu- imaginable reason why the ro- 

that the consulship should be ties apooioted exclusiTelv by tation should have followed 

suspended, and that in the themselves, and one whose any other law than it would 

mean while ten senators, like election they had confirmed ; have done in a decury of in- 

a college of interrexes, nhould while five places were left terrezes, where the kini^lr 

be invested with consular, and open for the free choice of the power remained five days witn 

at the same time with legisla- centuries. As the first decern- each: and this conjecture is 

tive power. Among the ten virate represented a decury of favoured by Dionysius, who 

appointed by virtue of this interrexes, the supreme power speaks in vague terms of a 

agreement we find both the was always lodged with one of certain number of days. From 

consuls of the year 302 : and their body at a time, who its nature as an interreign 

aa these were indemnified for was called the cuttMurbu ; he their ofiice had no other limit 

the dignity they were forced was attended by the lictors, to its duration, than the ac- 

to resign, so it is probable that and presided over the senate complishment of the comrnia- 

the ou8Bstors of blood and the and the whole republic as war- sion they had received. Their 

waraen of the city, whose offi- den of the city. The rest, each successors took their seats on 

ces were likewise transferred of whom had menly a beadle the ides of May. 

to the decemvirate, obtained at his orders, are said to have • 

 ____^ — ^—. — ^— ^__^__^.^__^___^_^.._^..__^ 

1 ex squo et bono, Sen. tate et imperio., Tac. mm. Till. M. 

Ep. 90. A{|Tfc. 9. 9 in unins voluntate IS decemviri. 

S Diony. x. 1. 5 Liv. r. 1. positam, Cic. FSm. ix. 14 legibus scribeadis. 

S 7 In album relate pro- prKctpuus sanctor le- 10. 15 LIv. iii. tt, SS. 

ponere lu publico, Liv. gum, Tac. Ann. Ui. U. 10 qao omnes uti debe- 16 Clc. Tusc. v. SS. FUn. 

i. 83. 44. 7 uno edicto sublata, rent. xxxlr. 5. s. 10. 

4 Pompon. 1. 1. s. S. D. Diony. iv. 4S. 11 Liv. iU. 9. 

Oiig. Jar. 1. e. potes- 8 tanquam mores mi^o* 1' Liv. iU. SI. PUb. Ep. 
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As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemTiri were again cre- 
ated for another year to make them. But these new magistrates acting 
tyrannically, and wishing to retain their command beyond the legal time, 
were at last forced to resign, chiefly on account of the base passion of 
Appius Claudius, one of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian 
rank, who was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the decem- 
vir's hands. The decemviri all perished either in prison or in banishment. 

But the laws of the twelve tables^ continued ever after to be the rule and 
foundation of public and private right through the Roman world. ^ They 
were engraved on brass, and fixed up in public, ' and even in the time of 
Cicero, the noble youth who meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, 
were obliged to get them by heart as a necessary rhyme,^ not that they 
were written in verse, as some have thought ; for any set form of words,^ 
even in prose, was called carmen, or carmen cotnpositum,^ 

III. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULAR! POTESTATE. 

The cause of their institution has already been explained.^ They are 
80 called, because those of the plebeians who had been military tribunes in 
the army were the most conspicuous. Their office and insignia were much 
the same with those of the consuls. 

IV. INTERREX. 

Concerning the causes of creating this magistrate, &c., see p. 76. 

OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF LESS NOTE. 

There were several extraordinary inferior magistrates ; as duumviri 
perduellionis judicandm causa,^ Duummri rutvales, classis omandm refici" 
endaque eausa.^ Duumviri ad adem Junoni Moneta faciundam.^^ 

Triumviri colonim deducendm.^^ Triumviri bini^ qui citra et ultra quin- 

quagesimum lapidem in pagisfarisque et coneiliabulis omnem copiam ingettuo- 

rum inspicerentf et idoneasad armaferenda conquirerent^ militesque facer ent.^^ 

Triumviri hini ; uni saeris eonquirendis donisque persignandis ; alteri rg- 

ficiendis asdibus sacris.^^ Triumviri mensariif facti oh argenti penuriam.^^ 

QuiNQUBviRi, agro P&mptino dividendo,^^ Quinqueviri ah dispensatione 
pecunia mbnsarii appellati,^^ Quinqueviri muris turrihusque rejlciendis,^'^ 
minuendis puhlicis sumptibus,^^ 

Decemviri agris inter veteranos milites dividendis,^^ 



1 leges daodectm tabu- 

larum. 
Sfons aniTeni public! 

privatiaoe juris, Liv. 

ill. 34. finis nqui juris, 

Tac. Ann. iii. 37. 
S leges deceniTirales, 

auibus tabulis dnode- 
ecim est nomen,in sds 
incisas In publico pro- 
posuerent, sc. consu- 
les, Liv. iii. 57. 

4 tanqnani carmen ne- 
cessarium, Cic. Legg. 
li. M. 

5 rerba concepta. 

6 Liv. i. S4. 96. ill. 04. 
X. S8. Cic. Mur. It. 

7 see p. 79. 

8 two cofflOBissionen to 



pass judgment for mui^ 
der. 

9 two naval commis- 
sioners for the equip- 
ping and refitting of 
the fleet. 

10 two commissioners 
to erect a temple to 
Juno Itfoneta, Liv. i.90. 
vl.90.vii.98.ix.90.zl. 
18. 96. xU. 1. 

11 three commissioners 
to conduct a colony. 

19 two sets of trium- 
virs,one of which with- 
fai, and the other be- 
vond, the distance of 
fifty miles, should in- 
spect into the number 
of fl^e- bom Men In >U 



the market towns and 
villages, and enlist 
such for soldiers as had 
strength enough to car- 
ry arms. 

IS two sets of trium- 
▼irs ; one, to search 
for the effects belong- 
ing to the temples, and 
register the oflerings : 
the other, to repair the 
temples. 

14 three public bankers 
appointed on account 
of a scarcity of money, 
Liv. iv. 11. vi. 96. vllL 
16.iz.98. zxi.95. zzfli. 
91. zziv. 18. zzv. 5. 7. 
xxvl. 36. xzzi.49.zzzli. 



15 five commissioners, 
to make a distribution 
of the Pomptine lands. 

16 five commissioners 
called bankers, firom 
their dealing out the 
money. 

17 five commissionen 
for repairing the walls 
and towers (of Rome). 

18 five commissioners 
appointed toreduce the 
public expenses, Liv. 
vi. 91. vli. 91. XXV. 7. 
PUn. Bp. h. 1 Pan. 69. 

19 ten commissionen, 
to dlttrlbnte lands 
among the veteran sol- 
dl«iB, Liv. xzzi. 4. 
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Several of these were not properly magistrates. They were all, how- 
ever, chosen from the most respectable men of 'the state. ' Their office 
may in general be imderstood from their titles. 

PROVINCUL MAGISTRATES. 

Thb provinces of the Roman people were at first governed byprstors,^ 
but afterwards by proconsuls and propreetors, to whom were joined qu«s- 
tors and lieutenants. The usual name is proconsul and propr^gtor ; but 
sometimes it is wntten pro consule and pro pratore, in two words ; so like- 
wise pro qtuBStore.^ 

Anciently those were called proconsuls, to whom the command of 
consul was prolonged^ after their office was expired,^ or who were invest- 
ed with consular authority, either from a subordinate rank, as Marcellus, 
after being praetor,^ and Gellius, or from a private station, as Scipio.^ This 
was occasioned by some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates 
were not sufficient. The same was the case with propraetors.'' The first 
proconsul mentioned by Livy, wasT. Quinctius, A. U. 290. But he seems 
to have been appointed for the time. The first to whom the consular pow- 
er was prolonged, was Publilius.® The name of propraetor was also given 
to a person whom a general lefl to command the army in his absence.^ 

The names of consul and proconsul, praetor and propraetor, are some- 
times confounded. And we find all governors of provinces called by the 
general name of proconsules, as of praesides.^" 

The command of consul was prolonged, and proconsuls occasionally ap- 
pointed by the Comitia Tributa, except in the case of Scipio, who was 
sent as proconsul into Spain by the Comitia Centuriata.^^ But after the 
empire was extended, and various countries reduced to the form of provin- 
ces, magistrates were regularly sent from Rome to govern them, accord- 
ing to the Sempronian law,^* without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the Comitia Curiati." 

At first the provinces were annual, i. e. a proconsul had the govern- 
ment of a province only for one year ; and the same person could not 
command different provinces. But this was violated in several instances; 
especially in the case of Julius Caesar.^^ And it is remarkable that the 
timid compliance of Cicero with the ambitious views of Caesar, in grant- 
ing him the continuation of his command, and mone}' for the payment of 
his troops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional concessions, al- 
though he secretly condemned them,^^ proved fatal to himself, as well as to 
the republic. 

The praetors cast lots for their provinces,** or settled them by agreement," 
in the same manner with the consuls. But sometimes provinces were 
determined to both by the senate or people. ^^ The senate fixed the ex- 
tent and limits of the provinces, the number of soldiers to be maintained 
in them, and money to pay them ; likewise the retinue of the governors,^^ 
and their travelling charges.^^ And thus the governors were said ornari, 

1 tee p. 86, 87. Cic. Legg. i. 90. xzvl. zxiz. 13. zzx. 97. tur. 

9 Cic. Acad. 4. 4. Verr. 18. zzviii. 38. 18 see p. 70. 17 inter te compwi- 

1. 1ft. 38. 7 Cic. Phil. ▼. 16. SueC. ISiee p. 65. bant. 

%' imperium prozoga- Aug. 10. Sail. Cat. 10. 14 Suet. Jul. 29. 94. Cic. 18 Liv. xxvll. 36. xzrir. 

tam. 8 Lir. iii. 4. viii. 93. Fain. i. 7. see p. 16. 80. M. xxxt. 90. zzzvil. 1. 

4 Lit. viU. 99. 90. ix. 49. 96. 15 ProT. Cons. <fc Balb. zlv. 16, 17. 

X. 16. Sail Juf. 36. 103. 97. Fam. i. 7. Att. ii. lOcomitatos vol cohon. 

6 ex pntnia, Lir. xxlil. 10 Soet. Aug. 3. 36. 17. x. 6. 90 viaticum. 

30. 11 Liz. X. 94. xxvl. IS. 16 prorinclu aorUeUn- 
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i. e. instruif to be furnished^ What was assigned them for the sake of 
household furniture, was called yasarii^m. So vcisa, furniture.^ 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each proconsul and pro- 
praetor, who were appointed usually by the senate, or with the permission 
of the senate by the proconsul himself, who was then said aUquem sibi U' • 
gare, or very rarely by an order of the people.^ The number of lieute- 
nants was different according to the rank of the governor, or the extent 
of the province.^ Thus, Cicero in Cilicia had four, Caesar in Gaul ten, 
and Pompey in Asia fifteen. The least number seems to have been three ; 
Quintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia Minor.* 

The office of a legatus was very honourable ; and men of praetorian and 
consular dignity did not think it below them to bear it. Thus Scipio Afri- 
canus served as legatus imder his brother Lucius.^ 

The legati were sometimes attended by lietors, as the senators wer^ 
when absent from Rome, jure liber ci legatianis,^ but the person under whom 
they served, might deprive them of that privilege.'' 

In the retinue of a proconsul were comprehended his military officers,^ 
and all his public and domestic attendants. Among these were young no- 
blemen, who went with him to learn the art of wai, and to see the me- 
thod of conducting public business ; who, on account of their intimacy, 
were called contubernalbs.^ From this retinue, under the republic, wo- 
men were excluded, but not so under the emperors.^^ 

A proconsul set out for his province in great pomp. Having offered up 
vows in the Capitol,^^ dressed in his military robe,^' with twelve lietors 
going before him, carrying the fasces and secures, and with the other 
ensigns of command, he went out of the city with all his retinue. From 
thence he either went straightway to the province, or if he was detained 
by business, by the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens,^^ he staid 
for some time without the city, for he could not be within it while invested 
with military command. His friends, and sometimes the other citizens, out 
of respect, accompanied him^* for some space out of the city «rith their good 
wishes. When he reached the province,^ he sent notice of his arrival to 
his predecessor, that, by an interview with him, he might know the state 
of the province ; for his command commenced on the day of his i^rrival ; 
and by the cornelian law, the former proconsul was obliged to depart 
within thirty days after.** 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and military 
command.*^ He used so to divide the year, that he usually devoted the 
summer to military affairs, or going through the province, and the winter to 
the administration of justice.*^ He administered justice much in the same 
way with the praetor at Rome, according to the laws which had been pre- 
scribed to the province when first subdued, or according to the regulations 
which had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or people at 
Rome ; or finally according to his own edicts, which he published in the 
province concerning every thing of importance.*^ These, if he borrowed 
them from others, were called translatitia vel Tralatitia v. -icia ; if not 



1 Cic. Riifl. fi. 18. Pis. 6 see p. 14. Suet. Oct. M. <raebentiir, Liv. zlH. 

39.Liv i.M. 7Li>r. zziz.9.Clc.Pain. 11 Totis in capitolio 49. zlv. 99. 

3 Cic. Fam. i 7. zii. 55. xii. SO. nuncapAtis. 19 Cic. Fam. iii. 0. 
Vat. 15. Nep. AU. vi. 0. 8 praBfecti, Cic. Van. ii. 18 paladatus. l^ potestatein vel joris- 

8 Cic. Phil. n. 15. 10. IS rlut. Crass. Cic. Div. dlctionem et imperioai. 

4 Cic Q. fir. i. 1. 3. 9 Cic. CoL 80. Plane. 1. 10. ii. 9. Flor. tii. 11. 17 Bel. 1. Cic. Att. ▼. 
5Uv. Mxvil. 1. Ac. 11. Dio. xxrril. 60. 14. Verr. 5. 11 

Gell. ir. 18. 10 Tac. Ann. iii. 88, 84. 14 officii cansa prose- 18 Cic. AU. ▼!. 1. 
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NOVA. He always published a general edict before he entered on bis go- 
vernment, as the praetor did at Rome. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice,^ in the principal cities of 
the province, so that he might go round the whole province in a year. He 
himself judged in all public and important causes; but matters of less 
consequence he referred to his questor or lieutenants, and also to others.^ 

The proconsul summoned these meetings^ by an edict on 'a certain day, 
when such as had causes to be determined should attend.^ 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called convbntus, 
or circuits,^ the inhabitants of which went to a certain city to get their 
causes determined, and to obtain justice.® Thus Spain was divided into 
seven circuits.'' 

The proconsul chose usually twenty of the most respectable men of the 
province, who sat with him in council,^ and were called his council.* The 
proconsul passed sentence according to the opinion of his council.^^ 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using any other 
language than the Latin, in the functions of their office, they were always 
attended by interpreters. The judices were chosen differently in differ- 
ent places, according to the rank of the litigants, and the nature of the 
cause.^^ 

The proconsul had the disposaP^ of the com, of the taxes, and, in short, 
of every thing which pertained to the province. Com given to the pro- 
consul by way of present, was called honorarium.^' 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours,^^ as statues, 
temples, brazen horses, &c., which, through flattery, used indeed to be 
erected of course to all governors, though ever so comipt and oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed ; as in honour of Marcellus,^^ 
tk Sicily, and of Q. Mucins Scevola,'® in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be brought to 
his trial : — 1. for extortion,^'' if he had made unjust exactions, or had even 
received presents.— 2. for peculation,^^ if he had embezzled the public mo- 
ney.^*— and, 3. for what was called crimen majestatis, if he had betrayed 
his army or province to the enemy, or led the army out of the province, 
and made war on any prince or state without the order of the people or 
the decree of the senate. 

Various laws were made to secure the just administration of the provinces, 
but these were insufficient to check the rapacity of the Roman magistrates. 
Hence the provinces were miserably oppressed by their exactions. Not 
only the avarice of the governor was to be gratified, but that of all his offi- 
cers and dependents ; as his lieutenants, tribunes, prefects, &c., and even 
of his freedmen and favourite slaves.'^ 

The pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns and villages 
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tbrougli whicli the governors passed, were obliged, by the jdlian law, to 
supply them and their retinue- with foj^age^ and wood for firing. The 
wealthier cities paid large contributions for being exempted from furnishing 
winter-quarters to the army. Thus the inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid 
yearly, on this account, 200 talents, 'Or about 40,000i.^ 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used to have gold- ' 
en crowns sent him not only from the different cities of his own province, 
but also from the neighbouring states, which were carried before him in 
his triumph.^ Afterwards tho cities of the province, instead of sending 
crowns, paid money on this account, which was called aueum coaoNARiuji, 
and was sometimes exacted as a. tribute.^ 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his govemnient was elapsed, de- 
livered up the province and army to his successor, if be arrived in jdme, 
and left the province within thirty days : but first he was obliged to depo- 
sit, in two of the principal cities of his jurisdiction, on account of the mo- 
ney which had passed through his own or his ofiScers' hands, stated and ba- 
lanced/ If his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his quaestor, to command in the province.^ 

When a proconsul returned to Rome, he entered the city as a private 
person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in which case he did not enter the 
city, but gave an account of his exploits to the senate assembled in the 
temple of Bellona, ov in some other temple without the city.^ In the mean- 
time, he usually waited near the city till the matter was determined, whence 
he was said ad urbem ssm,'' and retained the title of impi^rator, which his 
soldiers had given him upon his vietory, with the badges of command, his 
lictors and fasces, Sic. Appian says that in his time no one Was called 
imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had been slain.^ When any one 
had pretentions to a triumph, his fasces were always wreathed with lau^ 
rel, as the letters were which he sent to the senate concerning his victory. 
Sometimes, when the matter was long^f being determined, he retired to 
some distance from Rome.^ If he obtained a triumph, a bill was proposed 
to the people that he should have military command^^ on the day of his tri- 
umph, for without this no one could have military command within the city. 
Then he was obkged by the julian law^ within thirty days, to give in to 
the treasury an exact copy of the accounts which he had left in the pro- 
vince^ ^^ At the same time he recommended those who deserved public 
rewards for their servicesJ^ 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place with respect to 
a propraetor ;, unless that a proconsnl had twelve lictors, and a propraetor 
only six. The army and . retinue of the one were likewise greater than 
that of the other. The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, were 
called PRocoifsuLARES ; propraetors, PRiETORiiBk'^ 

. PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Augustus made a new partition of the provinces. Those which were 
peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to the management of the 
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senate and people ; bat of such m were more etiong, and open to hostile 
invasions, and where, of coarse, it was necessary to support greater ar- 
mies, he undertook the goverment himself.^ This he did under pretext 
of easing the senate and people of the trouble, but in reality to increase 
his own power, by assuming the command of the ahny entirely to him* 
self. 

 

The provinces under the direction of the senate and people,* at first were 
Africa propria, or the territories of Carthage, Numidia, Gyrene, Asia, 
(which, when pnt for a province, Comprehended only the countries along 
the Propontis and the ^gean sea, namely, Phrygia, Mysia, Oaria, Lydia,) 
Bith3mia and Pontus, Grsecia and Epirus, Dalroatia, Macedonia, Sidlia, 
Sardinia, Creta, and Hispania Boetica.^ 

The provinces of the emperor^ were Hispania Tarraconensis and Lusi- 
tania, Gallia, Coelosyria, PboBnicia^ Cilicia, Cyprus, ^gyptus, to which 
others were afterwards added. But the conditioii of these provinces was 
often changed ; so that they were transferred from the senate and people 
to the emperor, and the contrary. The provinces of the emperor seem to 
have been in a better state than those of the senate and people.^ 

The magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate and people 
were called pRocoNstrLEs, although sometimes only of praetorian rank.^ 
The senate appointed them b/ lot^ out of those whe had borne a magiatra- 
cy in the city at least five years before.® They had the same badges of 
i^uthority as the proconsuls had formerly ; but they had only a civil power,^ 
and no military command,^^ nor disposal of the (axes. The taxes were 
collected, and the soldiers in their provinces commanded by officers ap- 
pointed by Augustus. Their authority lasted only for oAe year, and they 
left the province immediately when a successor was sent.^^ 
* Those whom the emperor sent to command his provinces were called 
LEOATi CiESARis pro cotisule^ prop(B tores, vel pro pratore, consuUtres legati, 
consulares rectores, or simply eonsulares and legati,^^ also pressides^ pr^fecti, 
eorrectores, <fec. 

The governor of Egypt was usually called frjepeotus, or prmfecius 
Augustalis,^^ and was the first imperatorial legate that was appointed. 

There was said to be an ancient prediction concerning Egypt, that it 
would recover its liberty when the Roman fasces and praetexta should come 
to it.^* Augustus, artfully converting this to his own purpose, claimed that 
province to himself,, and, discharging a senator from going to it without 
permission ,^^ he sent thithet a governor of equestrian rank, without the 
usual ensigns of authority.^^ To him was joined a person to assist in ad- 
ministering justice, called JtJRiDicus alexandrine ciVitatis." 

The first prsfect of Egypt was Cornelius Gallns, celebrated by Virgil in 
his last eclogue, and by Ovid.'® 

The legates of the emperor were chosen from among the senators, but 
the prsfect of Egypt only from the equites.'® Tiberius gave that charge to 
one of his freedmen. The legati Cssaris wore a military dress and a 
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sword, and were attended by aoldiers instead of lictors. They had muck 
greater powers than the proconsnlsy and continued in command during the 
pleasure of the emperor.^ 

In each province^ besides the governor, there was an officer called pro- 
curator oASARis,^ or curator, and in later times rationalis, who managed 
the affairs of the revenue,^ and also had a judicial power in matters that 
concerned the revenue, whence that office was called procuratio ampUtsi' 
ma,* These procurators were chosen from among the equites, and some- 
times from freedmen. They were sent not only into the provinces of 
the emperor, but also into those of the senate and people.^ 

Sometimes a procurator discharged the office of a govemoir,^ especially 
in a small province, or in a part of r large province, where the gover- 
nor could not be present; as Pontius Pilate did, who was procurator 
or praepositus^ of Judea,. which was annexed to the province of Syria. 
Hence he had the power of punishing capitally, which the procaratores 
did not usually possess.® 

To all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed different sala- 
ries, according to their respective dignity.^ Those who received 200 
sestertia were called ducenarii ; 100, centbnarii; 60, sexaornarii, 
&c.^^ A certain sum was given them for mules and tents ; which used 
formerly to be afforded at the public expense.^^ 

All these alterations and arrangements were made in appearance by pub- 
lic authority, but in fact by the will of Augustus. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AUGUSTUS; TITLES, 
RADGES, AND POWERS OF THE EMPERORS. 

• 

The monarchial form of government established by Augustus, although 
different in name and external appearance, in several respects resembled 
that which had prevailed under the kings. Both were partly hereditary, 
and partly elective. The choice of the kings depended on the senate and 
people at large ; that of the emperors, chiefly on (he army. When the 
former abused their power they were expelled ; the latter were often put 
to death ; but the interests of the army being separate from those of the 
state, occasioned the continuation of despotism. According to Pomponius,^' 
their rights were the same ; but the account of Dionysius and others is 
different.i3 

As Augustus had became master of the republic by force of arms, he 
might have founded his right to govern it on that basis, as his grand uncle 
and father by adoption, Julius Coesar, had done. But the apprehension 
he always entertained of Cesar's fate made him pursue a quite different 
course. The dreadful destruction of the civil wars, and the savage ciu- 
elty of the Triumviri, had cut off all the keenest supporters of liberty,'^ 
and had so humbled the spirits of the Romans, that they were willing to 
submit to any form of government rather than hazard a repetition of 
former calamities.'^ The empire was now so widely extended, the num- 
ber of those who had a right to vote in the legislative assemblies so great, 
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(the Romans having never employ^ the modem method of diminishing that ^ 
number by representation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, thst 
a republican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct so un- 
wieldy a machine. The vast intermixture of inhabitants which composed 
the capital, and the numerous armies requisite to keep the provinces 'in 
subjection, could no longer be controlled but by the power of one. Had 
Augustus possessed the magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself and his 
successors under proper restraints against the abuse of power, his descend- 
ants might have long enjoyed that exalted station to which his wonderful 
good fortune, and the abilities of others had raised him. Had he, agree- 
ably to his repeated declarations, wished for command only to promote the 
happiness of his fellow-citizens, he would have aimed at no more power 
than was necessary for that purpose. But the lust of dominion, although 
artfully disguised, appears to have been the ruling passion of his mind.^ 

Upon his return to Rome, after the conquest of Egypt, and the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 72S, he is said to have seriously deli- 
berated with his two chief favourites, Agrippa and Maecenas, about resign- 
ing his power, and restoring the ancient form of government. Agrippa 
advised him to do so, but Mscenas dissuaded him from it. In the speech- 
es which Dio Cassius makes them deliver on this occasion, the principal 
arguments for and against a popular and monarchial government are intro- 
duced. The advice of Mscenas prevailed.^ Augustus, however, in the 
following year, having corrected the abuses which had crept in during 
the civil wars,^ and having done several other popular acts, assembled the 
senate, and in a set speech pretended to restore every thing to them and 
to the people. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal ; and all the rest, either prompted by opi- 
nion or overawed by fear, aH with one voice conjured him to retain the 
command. Upon which, as if unequal to the load, he appeared to yield 
a reluctant compliance ; and that only for ten years ; during which time, 
he miglit regulate the state of public affairs ;^ thus seeming to rule, as if 
by constraint, at the earnest desire of his fellow-oitizens ; which gave his 
usurpation the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the. end of every ten years ; but the second 
time, A. U. 736, he accepted the government only for five. years, saying 
that this space of time was then sufficient, «nd when it was elapsed* for five 
years more ; but after that, always for ten years.^ He died in the first^ear 
of the fifth deeennium, the 19th of August,^ A. U. 767, aged near 76 years, 
having ruled alone near 44 years. The succeeding emperors, although 
at their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the beginning 
of every ten years used to hold a festival, as if to conunemorate the re- 
newal of the empire.^ 

As the senate by their misconduct^ had occasioned the loss of liberty, so 
by their servility to Augustus they established tyranny.* Upon his feign- 
ed offer to resign the empire, they seem to have racked their invention to 
contrive new honours for him. To the names of imperator, casar, and 
PRINCE,^ which they had formely conferred, they added those of avoos- 
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Tvs^ and Father of his Country.^ This title had been first given to Cicero 
by the senate, after his suppression of Catiline's conspiracy ,3 by the advice 
of Cato, or of Catulus, as Cicero himself says.^ It was next decreed to 
Julius Cssar,^ and some of his coins are still extant with that inscription. 
Cicero proposed that it should be given to Augustus, when yet very young. 
It was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of imperator, and dominits, 
but most of the succeeding emperors accepted it.^ 

The title of pater patrijb denoted chiefly the paternal affection which 
it became the emperors to entertain towards their subjects ; and also that 
power which, by the Roman law, a father had over his children.*^ 

CissAR was properly a family title. According to Dio, it also denoted 
power.^ In later limes, it signified the person destined to succeed to 
the empire, or assumed into a share of the government during the life of 
the emperor, who himself was always called Auodstus, <which was a 
title of splendour and dignity, not of po^er.* 

Augustus is said to have first desired the nsme of romulus, that he 
might be considered as a second founder of the city ; but perceiving that 
thus he should be suspected of aiming at sovereignty, he dropped all 
thoughts of it, and accepted the title of auoustus, the proposer of which 
in the senate was Munatius Plancus. Servius says, that Virgil, in allu- 
sion to this desire of Augustus, describes him under the name of quiri- 

The chief title which denoted command was imperator. By this the 
successors of Augustus were peculiarly distinguished. It was equiva- 
lent to REX. In modem times it is reckoned superior.^^ The title of im- 
perator, however, continved to be conferred on victorious generals as for- 
merly ; bilt chiefly on the emperors themselves, as all generals were sup- 
posed to act under their auspices.^^ Under the republic the appellation of 
imperator was put after the name ; as cicbro imperator ;^^ but the title 
of the emperors usually before, as a prmnamen.^^ Thus, the following 
words are inscribed on an ancient stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri,^^ 
in Asia Minor :— imp. c£sar divi f^^auo. pont. max. cos. xiv. imp. xx. 
TRiBDNic. potest, xxxviii.— The emperor Cesar, the adopted son of (Ju- 
lius Cssar, called) Divus (after his deification) ; Augustus the high-priest, 
(an ofiice which he assumed after the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741), four- 
teen times eonsul, twenty times (saluted) imperator, (on account of his 
victories. Dio says he obtained this honour in all 21 times. Thus Taci- 
tus, Namen impbratoris semel atque vieies partum), in the 38th year of his 
tribunician power, (from the time when he was first invested with it by the 
senate, A. U. 724.)^^ So that dkia inscription * was made above Ave years 
before his death. 

The night after Casar was called Augustus, the Tiber happened to 
overflow its banks, so as to render aH the level parts of Rome navigable, 
to which Horace is supposed to allude.^^ This event was thought to prog- 
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nosticafe his fulure greatness. Among the various expressions of flatterj 
then used to the emperor, that of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, 
was remarkable ; who in the senate devoted himself to Cssar, after the 
manner of the Spaniards and Gauls,^ and exhorted the rest of the senators 
to do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he rushed forth to the peo- 
ple, and compelled many to follow his example. Whence it became a 
custom for the senators, when they congratulated any emperor on his ac- 
cession to the empire, to say, that they were devoted to his service.^ 

Macrobius informs us, that ^t was by means of this tribune^ that an or- 
der of the people^ was made, appointing the month SextUis to be called 

AUGUST.* 

The titles given to Justinian in the Corpus Juris are, in the Institntes, 
SAORATI8SIMU8 PRiNCBPs, sud iMPBRATORiA MAJBSTAs ; in the Psndects, 
DOMiNus N08TER SACRATissiNus PRINCEPS ; and the same in the Codex, 
with this addition, perpetuus Augustus. 

The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to levy armies, 
to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, to commaiid all the 
forces of the republic, to have the power of life and death within as well 
as without the city ; and to do every thing else which the consuls and 
others invested with supreme command had a jightto do.^ 

In the year t>f the city 73 1, the senate decreed that Augustus should be 
always proconsul, even within the city ; and in the provinces should enjoy 
greater authority than the ordinary proconsuls. Accordingly, he imposed 
taxes on the provinces, rewarded and punished them as they had favoured 
or opposed his cause, end prescribed such regulations -to them as he him- 
self thought proper.'' 

In the year 735, it was decreed, that he should always enjoy consular 
power, with twelve lictors, and sit on a curule chair between the consuls. 
The senators at the same tim^ requested that he would undertake the rec- 
tifying of ail abuses, and enact what laws he thought proper ; offering to 
swear that they would observe them, whatever they should be. This Au- 
gustus declined, well knowing, says Dio, that they would perform what 
they cordially decreed without an oath ; but not the contrary, although 
they bound themselves by athousand oaths.^ 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, and nothing 
is more pernicious to morals, than the two frequent exaction of oaths by pub- 
lic authority, without a necessary cause. Livy informs us, that the sanc- 
tity of an oath^ had more influence with the ancient Romans than the fear 
of laws and punishments.^^ They did not, he says, as in aftertimes, when 
a neglect of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath and the 
laws to themselves, but conformed every one his own conduct to them.'' 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of censor,^^ yet all of 
them in part exercised the rights of that oflice, as also those of pontifex 
maximus and tribune of the commons.^^ 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the Jaws,^^ so that they 
might do what they pleased. Some, however, understand this only of 
certain laws : for Augustus afterwards requested of the senate, that he 
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might be freed from the Yoconian law, but a person was said to be legihus 
soiutus who was freed only for one law.^ 

On the first of January, every year, the senate and people renewed 
their oath of allegiance, or, as it was expressed, confirmed the acts of the 
emperors by an oath ; which cvstom was first introduced by the triumviri, 
after the death of Ceesar, repeated to Augustus, and always continued 
under the succeeding empevMB. They not only swote that they approved 
of what the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner con- 
firm whatever they should do. In this oath the acts of the preceding 
emperors, who were approved of, were included : and the acts of such as 
were not approved of were omitted, as of Tiberius, of Caligula, dcg. 
Claudius would not allow any one to swear to his acts,^ but not only or- 
dered others to swear to the ac^s of Augustus, but swore to them also 
himself.^ 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety of the em- 
peror, which was first decreed in honour of Julius Cssar, and commonly 
observ^, so likewise by that of Augustus, even after his death. To vio- 
late this oath was esteemed a heinous crime, and more severely punished 
than real perjury.^ It was reckoned a species of treason,^ and punished 
by the bastinado, sometimes by cutting out the tongue.^ So that Minu- 
tius Felix justly says, ** It is less hazardous for them to swear falsely by 
the genius of Jove, than by that of the emperor."^ Tiberius prohibited 
any one from swearing by him, but yet men swore, not only by his fortune, 
but also by that of Sejanus. After the death of the latter, it was decreed 
that no oath should be made by any other but the emperor. Caligula 
ordained that to all oaths these words should be added : — Nsqub. mx, 

NEQUE MEOS LIBEROS CRARIORES HABEO, QUAM CAIUM ET SORORES EJUS, 

and that the women should swear by his wife Drusilla,? as he himself did, 
in his most public and solemn asseveratians. So Claudius, by Livia.^ 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours a^^inted by th.e triumviri 
to Julius Caesar, and confirmed by Augustus, altera were privately erected 
to Augustus himself, at Rome,^® and particularly in the provinces ; but he 
permitted no temple to be publicly consecrtited to him, unless in conjunc- 
tion with the city, Rome : augusto et urbi rova ; and that only in the 
provinces ; for in the city they were strictly prohibited. After his death, 
they were very frequent.^^ 

It was likewise decreed, in honour of Augustus, that when the priests 
ofieted up vows for the safety of the people and senate, they should do the 
same for him, so for the succeeding emperors, particularly at the begin- 
ning of the year, on the 3d of January ; also, that, in all public and private 
entertainments, libations should be made to him with wishes for his safety, 
as to the Lares and other gods.^^ 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a triumphal robe. 
They also used a particular badge, of having fire carried before them.' 
Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, probably borrowed from the Persians.^^ 
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Something similar seems to have been used by the magistrates of the mu- 
nicipal towns ;^ a pan of burning coals, or a portable hearth,^ in which 
incense was burned ; a perfumed stove.^ 

Dioclesian, introduced the custom of kneeling to the emperors.^ Aure- 
lius Victor says that the same thing was done to Caligula and Domi- 
tian.* 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with great modera- 
tion ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the beginning of their govern- 
ment.^ In his lodging and equipage he differed little from an ordinary 
citizen of distinguished rank, except being attended by his prsstorian 
guards. But after he had gained the soldiers by donatives, the people by 
a distribution of grain, and the whole body of citizens by the sweetness of 
repose, he gradually increased his avthority,'' and engrossed aU the powers 
of the state.^ Such of the nobility as were most compliant^ were raised 
to wealth and preferments. Having the command of the army and treasury, 
he could do every thing. For although he pretended to separate hi» own 
revenues from those of the state, yet both were disposed of equally at his 
pleasure.^* 

The long reign and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated the Romans 
to subjectiouy.that they never afterwards so much as made one general 
effort to regajik their liberty, nor even to mitigate the rigour of tyranny ; in 
consequemce of which, their character became more and more degenerate. 
After being deprived of the right of voting, they lost all concern about pub- 
lic affairs ; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about two things, bread 
and games.^^ Hence, from this period their history is less interesting, 
and, as Dio observes, less authentic ; because, when every thing was done 
by the will of the prince, or of his favourites and freedmen, the springs of 
action were less known than under the republic.^^ It is surprising that, 
though the Romans at different times were governed by princes of the most 
excellent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, who had seen the 
woful effects of wicked men being invested with unlimited power, yet none 
of them seem ever to have thought of new-modeUing the government, and 
of providing an effectual check against the futove commission of similar 
enormities. Whether they thought it impracticable, or wished to transmit 
to their successors, unimpaired, the same powers which they had received ; 
or from what other cause, we know not. It is at least certain that no 
history of any people shows more clearly the pernicious efiects of an 
arbitrary and elective monarchy, on the character and happiness of both 
prince and people, than that of the ancient Romans. Their change of 
government was, indeed!, the natural consequence of that success with 
which their lust of conquest was attended ; for th% force employed to en- 
slave other nations, being turned against thenonelves, served at first to ac- 
complish and afterwards to perpetuate their own servitude. And it is remark- 
able, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and corruption had so much 
contributed to the loss of liberty, were the principal sufierers by this 
change ; for on them those savage monsters who succeeded Augustus 
chiefly exercised their cruelty. The bulk of the people, and particularly 
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the provinces, were not more oppressed than they had been under the re- 
public.^ 

PUBLIC SP^RYANTS OF THE MAGISTRATES. 



T»E public servants' of the magistrates were called by. the common 
name of apparitores,^ because they were at hand to execute their com- 
mands,^ and their service or attendance apparitio.^ These were, 

I. ScRiBAB, notaries or clerks who wrote out the public accounts, the 
laws, and all the proceedings^ of the magistrates. Those who exercised 
that office were said sctiptum facer e^ from scriptuS^ -iHs. They were de- 
nominated from the magistrates whom they attended ; thus, scribe qwssto^ 
riiy adiliiiif prtstorii, &c., and were divided into different deeuruB,^ It was 
determined by lot what magistrate each of them should attend. This 
office was more honourable among the Greeks than the Romans.^ The 
scriba at Rome, however, were generally composed of free-bom citi- 
zens ; and they became so respectable that their order is called by Cicero 
hanestus.^^ 

There were also actuarii or notariu who took down in short-hand what 
was said or done.^^ These were different froqi the scribe and were com- 
monly slaves or freedmen. The scribe were also called librarii. But 
librarii is usually put for those who transcribe books, for which purpose, 
the wealthy Romans, who had a taste for literature, sometimes kept seve- 
ral slaves. ^^ 

The method of writing short-hand is said to have been invented by 

Maecenas ; according to Isidore, by Tiro, the favourite slave and freedman 
of Cicero.^3 

II. PitJBcoNSS, heralds or public criers, who were employed for various 
purposes : « 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence,^^ by saying, siletb 
vel tacete ; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, favete linodis, orb 
PAVETE OMNEs. Hcnco, SACRUK stUnttutn, for altissimum or maximum. 
Ore faventf they are silent. ^^ 

2. In the Comitia they called the tribes tfnd centuries to give their votes ; 
they pronounced the vote of eac^ century ; they called out the naAies of 
those who w^e-elected.^^ Wheii laws were to be passed, they recited 
them to the people.^'' In trials, they summoned the judices, the persons 
accused, their accusers, and sometimes the witnesses. 

Sometimes heralds were employed to summon the people to an assem- 
bly, and the senate to the senate-house ; also the soldiers, when encamp- 
ed, tQ hear their genexal make a speech.'^ 
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3. In sales by auction, they adTertised them ;^ they eteod by the spear, 
and called out what was offered. 

4. In the public games, they invited the people to attend them ; they 
ordered slaves and other improper persons to be removed from them ;^ 
they proclaimed^ the victors and crowned them ;^ they invited the people 
to see the secular games, which were celebrated only once every 110 
years, by a solemn form, convenite ad lubos sPSCTANDOSt quos nsc 

SPECTAVIT QUI8(IUAM, NEC 8PBCTATURTJ8 EST.* 

5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to be exhibited,* 
they invited people to attend by a certain form ; eksbqvias caRjsMSTi, 

QUIBUS EST COMMODUM, IRE JAM TEMPtTS EST, OLLUS BFFBRTUR.'' HenCO 

these funerals were cldled funera indictiva. The prd^eanes also used 
to give public notice when such a person died ; thus, ollus qttiris leto 

DATUS EST.® 

6. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes signified the 
orders of the magistrate to the lictor; LicTOR,viRoybf<t adde viroas bt 
IN BUM LEOB primum age.^ 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them.^* 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was profitable.^^ 
They were generally freebom, and divided into decuri^. 

Similar to the praeones were those who collected the money bidden for 
goods at an auction from the purchaser, called coactores.^' They were 
servants^^ of the nfotke^-brokers, who attended at the auctions : hence, 
coactiones argvntarias factitare, to exercise the trade of such a collector .^^ 
They seem also to have been employed by bankers to procure payment 
from debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the public revenues 
were likewise called coactor'es.^^ 

III. LicTOREs. The lictors were instituted by Romulus, who borrowed 
them from the Etruscans.* They are commonly supposed to have their 
name^^ from their binding the hands and legs of criminals before they were 
scourged.^'' They carried on their shoulder rods,^® bound with a thong in 
the form of a bundle,^' and an axe jutting out in the middle of them. They 
went before all the greater magistrates, except the censors, one by one in 
a line. He who went foremost wasr called primus lictor ; he who went 
last, or next to the magistrate, was called proximus lictor, or postremns,^ 
i. e. the chief lictor, summus lictor^ who used to receive and execute the 
commands of the magistrate. 

The office of the lictors was, 

1 . To remove die crowd,^^ by saying, cbdite, consul venit : date 

VIAM Vel LOCUM CONSULI ; SI VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE QUIRITE8, Or SOmO 

such words,^ whence the lictor is called aummotot aditus. This some- 
times occasioned a good deal of noise and bustle.^^ When the magistrate 
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Bdtitroed home, alietor knocked at the door with his rod,^ which he also 
did when the magistrate went to any other house .^ 

2. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates.^ What this 
respect was,- Seneca informs us, namely, dismounting from horsebacic, 
iiocovering the head, going out of the -way, and also rising up to them> 

9. To inflict punishment on'thdse who were condemned, which they 
were ordered to do in various forms : i, lictor, collioa nanus ; i, caput 

OBNUBE HUJU8 ; ARBORI INFELICI* 8U8PENDE ; VERBSRATO VEL INTRA 

POMOBRiUH vel extra pom<erium ; i, lictoii, deliqa ad palum ; accede, 
i^iCTOR,vnQAS ST SBCURiss EXPEDi ; IN EUM LEGE AOE, i. 0. s$curi percuU, 
▼el feri.^ 

The licldra were usoally taken from the lowest of the common people, 
and often were the freedmen of him on whom they attended. - They were 
different from the public slaves, who waited on the magistrates.^ 

IV.'AccSNSi. These seem to have had their name from summoning^ 
the people to an assembly, and those who had lawsuits to court.^ One of 
them attended on the consul who had not the fasces.^ Before the inven- 
tion of clocks, one of them called out .to the praetor in court when it was 
the third hour, or nine o clock, beCbre noon ; when it was mid-day, and 
the ninth hour, or three o^clock afternoon «^^ T^^y ^^^^ commonly the 
freedmen of the magistrate on whom they attended ; at least in ancient 
times. ^^ The aecensi were also an order of soldiers, called supemumerarii, 
because -not included in the legion. >' 

V. Viator Bs. These were properly the officers who attended on the 
tribunetf and sediies.^^ Ajiciently they used to summon .the senators from 
the country where they usually resided ; whence they had their name.^^ 

YI. Carnifex. The public executioner or hangman, who executed^**^ 
slaves, and persons of the lowest rank ; for slaves and freedmen were 
punished in a manner different from freebom citizens.^* The carnifex was 
of servile condition, and held in such contempt that he was not permitted 
to reside within the city, but lived without the Porta Metia, or Esquilina^^'' 
near the place destined for the punishment of slaves,^^ called Sestertium^ 
where were erected crosses and gibbets,^^ and where also the bodies of 
slaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied.'^ 

Some think that the carnifex was anciently keeper of the prison under 
the triumviri eapilales, who had only the superintendence or care of it : 
hence tradere vel trahere ad camificem^ to imprison .^^ 

LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 



The laws of any country are rules established by public authority, and 
enforced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and secure the rights of its 
inhabitants.^ 
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The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon the application 
of a magistrate.^ 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence^ was that collec- 
tion of laws called the law, or laws of the Twelve Tables, compiled by the 
decemviri, and ratified by the people ;^ a work, in the opinion of Cicero, 
superior to all the libraries of philosophers.* Nothing now remains of 
these laws, but scattered fragments. 

The unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension of the em- 
pire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the number of crimes, 
with various other circumstances, gave occasion to a great many new 
laws.^ 

At first those ordinances only obtained the name of laws, which were 
made by the Comitia Centuriata,^ but afterwards those also which were 
made by the Comitia Tributa,'' when they were made binding on the whole 
Roman people ; first by the Horatian law,^ and afterwards more precisely 
by the Publilian and Uortensian laws.^ 

The different laws are distinguished by the name^^ of the persons who 
proposed them, and by the subject to which they refer. 

Any order of the people was called lex, whether it respected the pub- 
lic,^ ^ the right of private persons,^^ or the particular interest of an indi- 
Tidual. But this last was properly called privileoidm.^^ 

The laws proposed by a consul were called consul ares, by a tribune, 
TRiBUNiTi£, by the decemviri, decemviralbs.^* 

SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT SPECIES 

OF THE ROMAN LAW. 

The words Jus and Lex are used in various senses. They are both 
expressed by the English word law. 

Jus properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what from any 
cause is binding upon us.^'^ Lex is a written statute or ordinance. ^^ Jus 
is properly what the law ordains, or the obligation which it imposes ^^ or, 
according to the Twelve Tables, quodcunque populos jussit, id jus 

ESTO, QUOD MAJOR PARS JUDICARIT, ID JUS RATUMQUE ESTO.^® But/tlJ 

and lex have a different meaning, according to the words with which they 
are joined : thus. Jus hatvrjr vel naturale, is what nature or right rea- 
son teaches to be right ; and jus gentium, what all nations esteemed to 
be right : both commonly reckoned the same.^^ Jus civium vel civile, is 
what the inhabitants of a particular country esteem to be right, either by 
nature, custom, or statute.^® When no word is added to restrict it, jus 



1 roganta magUtrattt, 

•ee p. 61,03. 
8 Romani jaria, Lir. 

xxziv. 6. 
8 see p. 108. 

4 omnibus omnium phi* 
losopborum bfUiothe- 
ci> anteponendnm, Or. 
1.44. 

5 corruptiMima republl- 
ca plurimte leges, Tac. 
Ann. iii. 27. 

6 populiscita, Tac. An. 
111.58. 

7 plebiscita. 

8 ut (}uod tributim ple- 
besjussisset, popuium 
teneret,->tbat whatev* 
er was ordered by the 



commons colIectiToljr, 
should bind the whole 
people, Liv. iii. 55. 

9 ut plebiscita omnes 
Qulntes tenerent,-that 
the orders of the com- 
mons fthould bind all 
the Romans, Liv. viii. 
IS. Epit. xi. PJin. xvi. 
10. s. 15. Cell. XV. S7. 

lOnomen gentis. 

11 jus publicum vel sa- 
crum. 

19 ^us privatum vel ci- 
vile. 

13 Cell. X. 20. Asc. Clc. 
Mil. 

14 Cic. Sext. 64. Roll. 
U. & Liv. ill. 55-57. 



15 Cic. Off. Ui. 21. 

16 ItXi W^ scrlpto aan- 
clt, quod vult, aut jn- 
bendo, aut vetando, 
Cic. Legg. 1. 6. a le> 
gendo, quod lesi solet, 
ut innotescat, Van*. L. 
L. V. 7. legere leges 

{)ropo8ltas jussere,Liv. 
ii. 34. vel a delectu, 
Cic. Legg. I. 6. a justo 
et jure Tegendo, L e. 
eligendo, from^ the 
choice of what is iust 
and right, ii. 5. lex, 
justorum injustorum- 

Sue distinctlo, ibid, 
irnco nomine appel- 
lata Mfiof, a saum cai- 



que tribuendo. 1. 6. 
17 eet.enttn )iis quod 
.lex coostituit, that is 

law, or, that is binding 

which the law ordains, 

Cic. Legg. i. 15. Her. il 

18. 
16 Liv. Til. 17. Ix. 33. 

Clc. 
19 Cic. Sext. 4S. Har. 

resp. 14. 
90 Cic. Top. 5. Off. ill 

16, 17. Or. 1. 48. heocs 
' constltuere jus, quo 

omnes utantur, Dom. 

cui suUecti sint, Cec. 

so jus Romanuro, An- 

gUcam, d^c. 
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civiLB is pat for the civil lnw of the Romans. Cicero sometimes opposes 
jus civiie \ojus naiurale, and sometimes to what we call criminal law.^ 
Jus COMMUNE, what is held to be right among men in general, or among 
the inhabitants of any country.^ Jus publicum et privatum, what is right 
with respect to the people,^ or the public at large, and witb respect to in- 
dividuals ; political and civil law> But jus publicum is also put for the 
right which the citizens in common enjoyed.^ Jus senatorium,^ what 
related to the rights and customs of tbe senate ; what was the power of 
those who might make a motion in the senate ;^ what the privilege of 
those who delivered their opinion :^ what the power of the magistrates, 
and the rights of the rest of the members, &c.* Jus d^vinum et humanum, 
what is right with respect to things divine and human. ^^ Jus prjbtorium, 
what the edicts of the pr»tor ordained to be right.^^ Jus honorarium.'^ 
Jus FLAViANUM, iELiANUM, &c., the books of Isw composed by Flavius, 
^lius, &c. Urbanum, i. e. civile privatum, ex quo Jus dieUprmtor urba- 
nus.^^ Jus PRJBOiATORiUM, the law observed with respect to the goods'* of 
those who were sureties'^ for the farmers of the public revenues, or under- 
takers of the public works,'* which were pledged to the public,'^ and sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker did not perform his bargain.'^ Hence praoiator, 
a person who laid out his money in purchasing these goods, and who, of 
course, was well acquainted with what was right or wrong in such mat- 
ters.i® Jus feciale, the law of arms or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming 
war.^ Jus LBGiTiMUM, the common or ordinary law, the same with jus ci- 
viiSf but jus Ugitimum exigere,to demand one's legal right, or what is legally 
due.^' Jus coNSUBTUDiNis, what long use hath established, opposed to lege 
jus or jus scriptumf statute or written law.^' Jus pontificiom vel sacrum, 
what is right with regard to religion and sacred things, much the same 
with what was afterwards called ecclesiastical law.^ So jus religianis, 
augurum, ccsremoniarum, auspiciarum, Slc. Jus belligum vel belli, what 
may be justly done to a state at war with us, and to the conquered.^* 
JuRi.8 disciplina, the knowledge of law.^^ STUDiosi^rt^, i. e. jurispru* 
dentin, students in law. ConsuUi^ periti, &c., lawyers.^* Jure et legibus^ 
by common snd statute law. So Horace, vtr bonus est quis? Qui eon' 
sulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servat, &c. Jura dabat legesque viris.^ 
But JURA is often put for laws in general ; thus, nova jura condere. Jura 
inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est, eivicajura respondere?^ Jus and 
AQUiTAS are distinguished, ^'u« and justitia ; jus civile and leges. So aquum 
et bonum is opposed to caUidum versutumque jus^ an artful interpretation of 



1 Jos pablicam, Cic. 

Sezt. 4^ Verr. i. 49. 

Cacin. 8. Cecil. 9. 
S Cic. Csc. 4. Dig. Inst. 
S quasi j in popaHcum. 

4 Liv. ill. 34. Cic. Fam. 
iv. 14. Plin. Ep. i. «. 

5 jas commune, Ter. 
Pbor. U. 9. 05. 

a pan juris public!. 
7 qua potdstas refe- 
rentibus, see p. 6, 9. 

6 quid censentibus jus. 

9 Plin. Ep. Tiii. 14. 

10 Liv. i. 18. zxzix. 10. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 98. 70. 
▼i. 90. hence, fa»et iu-' 
xa sinunt, laws divine 
and human, Vtre. G. i. 
S09. contra jus fasque, 
Sail. Cat. 15. jus fas- 
que ezuere, Tac. Hist. 



iil. 5. omne jus et fas 
delei«, etc. quo iure, 
qua^e injuria, right or 
wronr, Ter. A. i* 3. 9. 
per nu et nefas, Llr. 
vi. 14. jus et injuria. 
Sail. Jug. 18 jure fieri, 
jure casus, Suet. Jul. 
78. 

llCic. OflU L 10. Verr. 
i.44. 
19 see p. 86. 

13 Liv. iz. 48. Cic. Verr. 
Act. i. 1. 

14 pradia vel pradia 
bona, Asc. Cic. 

15 prasdes. 
18 mancipes. 

17 publico obligata vel 
pignori opposita. 

18 Cic. Balb. 90. Verr. 
i. M. Fam. v. 90. Suet. 



Claud. 0. 

10 juris pradiatorii pe- 
ritua,Cic. Balb. 90. Att. 
xii. 14. 17. 

90 Cic. Off. I. II. Liv. i. 
39. 

91 Cic. Dom. IB, 14. 
Fam. viii. 8. 

^Cic. Inv. ii. 99. 54. 
jus civile constat aut 
ex scripto aut sine 
acripto, 1. 8. D. Just. 
Jur. 

93 Cic. Dom. 19-14. 
Legg. 11. 18, Ac. Liv. 
L 90. 

94 Cas. BeU. O. I 97. 
Cic. Off. i. 11. Hi. 99. 
Liv. i. 1. V. 97. hence, 
leges silent inter arma, 
laws are silent amidst 
arms, Cic. Mil. 4. ferre 



jus in armis, Liv. v. 8. 
facere jus enie, Luc. 
iii. 891. vui. 049. iz. 
1073. i usque datum 
scelerf, a successful 
usurpation, by which 
Impunity and a sanc- 
tion were given to 
crimes, i. 9. 

95 Cic. Legg. i. 5. in- 
telligentla, Phil. iz. 5. 
interpretatio, Off. i. 11. 

98 Suet Ner. 89. GeU. 
zii. 13. Cic. 

97 Cic. Ve'r. I 49. 44. 
Hor. Ep. i. 18. 40. Viig. 
.£n.Ld09. 

98Liv. iiL83. Hor. Sat. 
I. ill. 111. Art. P. 199. 
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a written law. Sumrnumjus, the rigour of the law, summa tn/vna.^ Summo 
jure agere^ contendere ^ experiri, &c., to try the Dtmoet stretch of law. Jus 
vel JURA Quiritium, ctvtum, &c.^ Jura sanguinis, cognatumis, &c., ne- 
eessitudo,y,jus necessitudinisy relationship.^ Jus regni, a right to the crown ; 
honorum, to preferments ; quibus per fraudem jus fuil, power or authority ; 
jus htxuruB publicm datum est, a licence ; quibus faUere aefurarijus erat; 
in jus ei ditionem vel potestatem alieujus venire, concedere ; habere jus in 
aliquem; sui juris esse ac mancipii, i. e. sui arbitrii et nemini parere, to he 
one's own master ; tn contraverso jure est, it is a point of law not fixed or 
determined.^ Jus </tcertf vel rir<2(/er0, to administer justice. Dare jus groHm, 
to sacrifice justice to interest.^ Jus is also put for the place where justice 
is administered ; thus, in jus eamus, i. e. ad prmtcris sellam ; in jure, i. e. 
apud prestorem, in court ; dejure currere, from court.® 

Lux is often taken in the same general sense with jus : thus, Lex est 
recta ratio imperandi, atque prohibendi, a numine deorum traeta ; justontm 
injustorumque distinctio ; ettemum quiddam, quod universum mundum regit; 
eonsensio omnium gentium lex naturm putanda est ; nan seripfa sed nata 
lex : solus populi suprema lex esto ; fundamentum libertaHs, fons mqui' 
tatis, iicJ 

Leoes is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman people, hut for 
any established regulations ; thus, of the free towns, leges municipalbs, 
of the allied towns, of the provinces.^ 

When LEX is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables is meant ; 
as, LEQE hmreditas ad gentem Minueiam veniebat, ea ad hos redibat lege 
hareditas,^ that estate by law fell to them. 

Leoes censoria, forms of leases or regulations made by the censors ; 
LEX mancipii vel mandpium, the form and condition of conveying property.^® 

Leoes venditionis vel ventdium vendendorum, agrum, vel damum possi' 
dendi, <&c., rules or conditions. ^^ 

Leoes historic, poematum, versuum, &c., rules observed in writing.^' 
Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versifying, die, and, in a 
similar sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, lex is put for the Christian religion ; thus, lex 
Christiana, catholica, venerabilis, sanctissima, dec. But we in a similar 
sense use the word lau) for the Jewish religion ; as the law and \he gospel: 
or for the books of Moses ; as, the law and the prophets. 

Jus ROMAN UM, or Roman law, was either written or unwritten law.'^ 
The several species which constituted the jus scriptum, were, laws, 
properly so called, the decrees of the senate, the edicts or decisions of 
magistrates, and the opinions or writings of lawyers. Unwritten law*^ 
comprehended natural equity and custom. Anciently jus scriptum only 
comprehended laws properly so called.^^ All these are frequently enu- 
merated or alluded to by Cicero, who calls them pontes aquitatis.^* 



1 Cic. Off. i. 10. iti. 19. 6. 08. Men. iy. t. 19. 11 Cic. Or. i. 58. Hor. Tus. Ift.TnealegeiiUr, 

Virg. U. 430. Phil. iz. 9. Cic. Ouin. i5. . Ep. li. S. t. 18. hence, I will observe ro^ rule, 

Csc. 93. 7 Cic. Legg. CIvl 6S. emere,vendere hac vel Ter. Phor. iii. t. ult. 

S see p. 39, *c. 8 Cic. Fam. vi. 18. Ver. Ilia lege, i. e. sub hac 19 Ci(^ Legg. i. 1. Or. 

3 Suet. Cal. 19. it. IS. 49, 50. condltione vel pacto, iii. 4d. 

4 Liv. i.40 iii. 59. Tac. 9 Cic. Verr. 1. 45. Ter. Soet. Aug. 9t. ea lege 13 jus scriptam avt non 
siv. 5. Sail. Jag. 3. Hecy. i. 9. 97. 1. e. ei pacto et con- , scriptum. 

Sen. Ep. 18. Suet. Ner. 10 Cic. Verr. i. 55. Iii. ventu, exierat, Cic. At. 14 jus non tcrlptam. 

19. Cic. 7. Prov. Cons. 5. Rab. vl. 3. hac lege atque 15 Dig. Orig. Jur. 

5 Liv. Perd. 3. Ad. Q. Fr. i. omine, Ter. A. 1. 9. 99. 19 Top. 5. &c. Her. Iii. 

6 Don. Ter. Pbor. ▼. 7. 19 Or. 1. 99. Off. iii. Bea. ▼. 5. 10. lex vit» 13. 
43. 88. Plaat. Rud. Ui. 19. qua naU aomus, Cic. 
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LAWS OP THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE :^n. TABLEJ?. 

Yariodb authors hare endeavoured to collect and arrange the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables. Of these the most eminent is Godfrey.* 

According to his account, 

The I. table is supposed to have treated of lawsnits ; the ii. of thefts 
and robberies ; iii. of loans, and the right of creditors over their debtors ; 
IV. of the right of fathers of families ; v. of inheritances and guardianships ; 
▼I. of property and possession ; vii. of trespasses and damages ; viii. of 
estates in the country ; ix. of the common rights of the people ; x. of fune- 
rals, and all ceremonies relating to the dead ; xi. of the worship of the 
gods, and of religion ; xir. of marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on these laws,^ 
but their works are lost. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected from various 
authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws are, in general, very briefly 
expressed : thus, 

Si in JtTs vocET, ATQUE (i. o. statim) eat. 

Si membrum rxjpsit (ruperit)^ ni cum eo pacit (paeiseetur), talio esto. 

Si falsum testimonium dicassit (dixerit) saxo dejicitor. 

Privileoia ne irrooanto ; sc. magistratus. 

De capite {de vita, libertate, etjure) civis Romani, nisi per maximum 
cENTURrATUM {per comitia centuriata) ne ferunto. 

Quod postremum populus jussit, id jus ratum esto. 

hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urito. 

Ad divos adeunto caste : pietatem adhibento,' opes amovento. 
Qui secus facit, deus ipse vindex erit. 

Feriis jurgia amovento. Ex patriis ritibus optima colunto. 

PeRJURII P(ENA divina, exitium; humana, dedecus. 

Impius ne audeto placare donis iram deorum. 

Nequis aorum consecrato, auri, argenti, eboris sacrandi modus 
esto. 

The most important particulars in the fragments of the Twelve Tables 
come naturally to be mentioned and explained elsewhere in various 
places. 

After the publication of the Twelve Tables, eVery one understood what 
was his right, but did not know the way ^to obtain it. For this they de- 
pended on the assistance of their patrons. 

From the Twelve Tables were composed certain rites and forms, which 
were necessary to be observed in prosecuting lawsuits,^ called action es 
leois. The forms used in making bargains, in transferring property, <&c., 
were called actus legitimi. — There were also certain days on which a 
lawsuit could be raised,*^ or justice could be lawfully administered,^ and 
others on which that could not be done f and some on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another.'' The knowledge of all 
these things was confined to the patricians, and chiefly to the pontifices, 
for many years ; till one Cn. Flavius, the son of a freedman, the scribe or 
clerk of Appius Claudius Cscus, a lawyer who had arranged in writing 

I Jacobus Oolhofre- xiv. IJ. 4 quando lege agi po»- Jnefasti. 

das. S quibas inter se homi- set. 7 intexclsl. 

3 Cic. Legg. ii. S3. Plin. nes dlsceptarent. 5 dies fasti. 
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these actiones and days, stole or copied ihe book which Appius had com- 
posed, and published it, A. U. 440.^ In return for which farour he was 
made curuie sdile by the people, and afterwards prstor. From him the 
book was called jus civile flavianum.^ 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of process ; and, to 
prevent their being made public, expressed them in writing by certain se- 
cret marks,^ somewhat like what are now used in writing short-hand, or, 
as others think, by putting one letter for another, as Augustus did,\or one 
letter for a whole word, {per siolas, as it is called by later writers.) How- 
ever, these forms also were published by Sextus ^lius Catus, who for bis 
knowledge in the civil law, is called by Ennius egregie cordatus hamo^ a 
remarkably wise mun.^ His book was named jus iBLiANUM. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpretation of the 
law ; which was long peculiar to that order, and the means of raising se- 
veral of them to the highest honours of the state. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived from the institution of pa- 
tronage.® It was one of the offices of a patron to explain the law to his 
clients, and manage their lawsuits. 

Titus Coruncanius, who was the first plebeian pontifex maximus, A. 
U. 500, is said to have been the first who gave his advice freely to all the 
citizens without distinction,'' whom many afterwards imitated ; as Manilius, 
Crassus, Mucins Scaevola, C. Aquilius, Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those who professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used to walk 
across the forum,^ and were applied to* there, or at their own houses. 
Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in law, often had their doors 
beset with clients before day-break,^^ for their gate was open to all,^^ and 
the house of an eminent lawyer was, as it were, the oracle of the whole 
city. Hence Cicero calls their power regnum judiciale.^^ 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat.^' The client, 
coming up to him, said, ucet consulere?^^ The lawyer answered, 
CONSULS. Then the matter was proposed, and an answer returned very 
shortly ; thus, QUiSRO an existimes ? vel, id jus est necne ? — secunduh 
ea, qua proponuntur, existiho, placet, puto. Lawyers gave their 
opinions either by word of mouth or in writing ; commonly without any 
reason annexed,^^ but not always. 

Sometimes, in difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near the temple 
of Apollo in the forura,^®and, after deliberating together (which was called 
DispuTATio fori), they pronounced a joint opinion. Hence, what was 
determined by the lawyers, and adopted by custom, was called rbcbpta 

SENTENTIA, RECEPTUM JUS, RSCEPTUS MOS, POST MULTAS VARIATIONES 

RECEPTUM ; and the rules observed in legal transactions by their consent, 
were called reoul£ juris. 

When the laws or edicts of the praetor seemed defective, the lawyers 
supplied what was wanting in both from natural equity ; and their opinions 
in process of time obtained the authority of laws. Hence lawyers were 
called not only interpretes, but also conditores et auctores juris, and 
their opinions jus civile, opposed to leges y^ 

1 fattos pablicavit, et I.t.6. S ad eoi adibatar. tripode, Cic. Legg. L S. 

acUooes primom edi- 8 notis, Cic. Mar. 11. 10 Cic. Or. ill 33. Hor. Or. ii. 33. iii. SS. 

dit. 4 Saet. Aug. 88. Sat. i. 1. v. 9. Ep. ii. 1. 14 Cic. ftfor. 13. 

9 Li7. ix. 40. Cic. Or. i. 5 Cic. Or. i. 45.. 104. i$ Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 109. 

41. Mar. II. Att. vi. I. see p. 90. 11 canctis janua pate- Sen. Ep. 04. 

1. 9. a. 7. D. Orlg. Jur. 7 Liv. Epit. 18. I. 9. ■. bat, TiboL i. 4. 76. 10 Juv. 1. 198. 

Oell. Ti. 9. VaL Max. 85. 38. D. Orig. Jur. 19 Cic.Or. i. 45. Att. i. 1. 17 Dig. Cic. C»c. 94. 96. 

ii. 5. 9. Fiin. xzxii. 8 trmnsrerso foro. 18 ex solto, tanqaam ex Off. uL 10. 
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Cicevo complains that many excellent institutions had been perverted 
by the refinements of lawyers.^ i 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to give advice 
about matters of law ; but at first this was only done by persons of the 
highest rank, and such as were distinguished by their superior knowledge 
and wisdom. By the C4n«ian law, lawyers were prohibited from taking 
fees ot presents from those who consulted them,^ which rendered the pro- 
fession of jurisprudence highly respectable, as being undertaken by men 
of rank and learning, not from the love of gain, but from a desire of assist- 
ing their fellow-citizens, and through their favour of rising to preferments. 
Augustus enforced this law by ordaining that those who transgressed it 
should restore fourfold.^ 

Under the emperors, lawyers were permitted to take fees^ from their i 
clients, but not above a certain sum,^ and after the business was done.^ i 
Thus the ancient connection between patrons and clients fell into disuse, ' 
and every thing was done for hire. Persons of the lowest rank sometimes ', 
assumed the profession of lawyers,^ pleadings became venal,^ advocates « 
made a shameful trade of their function by fomenting lawsuits,^ and, instead 
of honour, which was formerly their only, reward, lived upon tlie spoils of 
their fellow-citizens, from whom they received large and annual salaries. 
Various edicts^^ were published by the emperors to check this corruption, 
also decrees of the senate,^^ but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but also'^ by ma- 
gistrates and judges,^^ and a certain number of them attended every procon- 
sul and propraetor to his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of law only to 
particular persons, and restricted the judges not to deviate from their 
opinion, that thus he might bend the laws, and make them subservient to 
despotism. His 'Successors (except Caligula) imitated this example; till 
Adrian restored to lawyers their former liberty,^^ which they axe supposed 
to have retained to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took 
place, is not sufficiently ascertained. 

Of the lawyers who flourished under the emperors, the most remarkable 
were m. aktistius labgo,^^ and c. ateius capito,^^ under Augustus ; 
and these two, from their different characters and opinions, gave rise to 
various sects of lawyers after them ; cassius, under Claudius ;^^ salvius 
JULiANus, ander Hadrian ; pomponxus, under Julian ; caius, under the 
Antonines ; papinianus, under Severus ; ulfianus and paulus, under 
Alexander and Severus ; hbrmooenes, under Constantino, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote themselves to 
the study of jurisprudence, after finishing the usual studies of grammar, 
Grecian literature, and philosophy,^^ usually attached themselves to some, 



1 Mur. IS. fixed the legal per- belli. 10 cujns obsequium do- 
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^ 19 
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eminent lawyer, as Cicera did to Q. Macius Scsevola,^ whom they always 
attended, that they might derive knowledge from his experience and 
conversation. For these illustrious men did not open schools for teaching 
law, as the lawyers afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars 
were called auditores.^ 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as much respected 
in courts of justice^ as the laws themselves.'* But this happened only 
by tacit consent. Those laws only had a binding force, which were 
solemnly enacted by the whole Roman people assembled in the Comitia. 
Of these, the following are the chief: — 

LAWS MADE AT DIFFERENT TDCES. 

Lex acilia, 1. About transplanting colonies,^ by the tribune C. Acilius, 
A. U. 556.« 

2. About extortion,'' by Manius Acilius Glabrio, a tribune (some say 
consul), A. U. 683. That in trials for this crime, sentence should be pass- 
ed, after the cause was once pleaded,^ and that there should not be a second 
hearing.^ 

Lex £B¥TiA, by the tribune ^butius, prohibiting the proposer of a law 
concerning any charge or power, from conferring that charge or power on 
himself, his colleagues, or relations.^^ 

Another concerning ikejudices^ called centumviri, which is said to have 
diminished the obligation of the Twelve Tables, and to have abolished va- 
rious customs which they ordained,^^ especially that curious custom, bor- 
rowed from the Athenians,^^of searching for stolen goods without any clothes 
on but a girdle round the waist, and a mask on the face.^^ When the goods 
were found, it was called furtum concxptum.^^ 

Lex JBLiA et FUSiA de eomtau,— two separate laws, although sometimes 
joined by Cicero.— The first by Q. JSlius Paetus, consul, A. U. 586, ordain- 
ed that when the Comitia were held for passing laws, the magistrates, or 
the augurs by their authority, might take observations from the heavens ;^^ 
and, if the omens were unfavourable, the magistrate might prevent or dis- 
solve the assembly,^^ and that magistrates of equal authority with the per- 
son who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their negative to any 
law." — The second, Lex fusia, or fufia, by P. Furius, consul, A. U. 617, 
or by one Fusius, or Fufius, a tribune, That it should not be lawful to enact 
laws on all the diesfasti,^^ 

Lex MhiA SENTIA, by the consuls iBlius and Sentius, A. U. 756, about 
the manumission of slaves, and the condition of those who were made 
free.i» 

Lex iBMiLiA, about the censors.^^ 

Lex JBMiLiA sumptuaria vel eibarioy by M. ^milius Lepidus, consul, 
A. U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be used at an enter- 
tainment.*^ Pliny ascribes this law to Marcus Scaurus.** 
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LBg€s AORARiJi ; Cossia^ lAeima^ Flaminia, Sempronia^ Thoria^ Comsliaf 
S&rmlia^ Flavia^ Julia, Mamilia. 

Leges de ambitu ; Falna, Calpumta, Tullia^ Aufidia^ Lieinia, Pompeia, 

Leges ANNALES vel Annarim,^ 

Lex ANTiA sumptuaria, by Antius Restio, the year uncertain ; limiting 
the expense of entertainments, and ordaining that no actual magistrate, or 
magistrate elect, should go any where to sup but with particular persons. 
Antius, seeing his wholesome regulations insufficient to check the luxury 
of the times, never after supped abroad, that he might not witness the 
violation of his own law.' 

Leges ANi'ONiA, proposed by Antony after the death of Caesar, about 
abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the acts of Ciesar,^ planting 
colonies, giving away kingdoms and provinces, granting leagues and im- 
munities, admitting officers in the army among jurymen ; allowing those 
condemned for violence and crimes against the state to appeal to the people, 
which Cicero calls the destruction of all laws, dtc. r transferring the right 
of choosing priests from the people to the different colleges.* 

Leges APPULEiiB, proposed by L. Appuleius Saturninus, A. U. 652, 
tribune of the commons ; about dividing the public lands among the veteran 
soldiers ; settling colonies ;^ punishing crimes against the state ;^ furnish- 
ing com to the poor people, at |^ of an as, a bushel.'' 

Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators should be obliged, 
within five days, to approve upon oath of what the people enacted, under 
the penalty of a heavy fine ; and the virtuous Metellus Numidicus was 
banished, because he alone would not comply.^ But Saturninus himself 
was soon after slain for passing these laws by the command of Marius^ 
who had at first encouraged him to propose them, and who by his artifice 
had effected the banishment of Metellus.^ 

Lex AQuiLLiA, A. U. 672, about hurt wrongfully done.^^ Another, 

about designed fraud, A. U. 687." 

Lex ATERiA TARPEiA, A. U. 300, that all magistrates might fine those 
who violated their authority, but not above two oxen and thirty sheep.^* 
After the Romans began to use coined money, an ox was estimated at 100 
asses, and a sheep at ten.^^ 

Lex ATI A, by a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Cornelian law, and 
restoring the Domitian, in the election of priests.^* 

Lex ATiLiA de dedititiis, A. U. 543.^^ Another de tutorihus, A. U. 443, 

that guardians should be appointed for orphans and women, by the praetor 

and a majority of the tribunes. ^^ Another, A. U. 443, that sixteen military 

tribunes should be created by the people for four legions ; that is, two-thirds 
of the whole. For in four legions, the number which then used annually 
to be raised, there were twenry-four tribunes, six in each : of whom by 
this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the consuls. Those 
chosen by the people were called -comitiati; by the consuls, rotili or 
jtUFULi. At first they seem to have been all nominated by the kings, 
consuls, or dictators, till the year 393, when the people assumed the right 
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of annually appointing six.^ Afterwards the manner of choosing them 
varied. Sometimes the people created the whole, sometimes only a part. 
Bat as they, through interest, often appointed improper persons, the choice 
was sometimes kft, especially in dangerous junctures, entirely to the 
consuls.^ 

Lex ATiNiA, A. U. 623, about making the tribunes of the common sena- 
tors.^ Another, that the property of things stolen could not be acquired 

by possession.^ The words of the law wer«, quod surreptuh erit, ejus 

JETERNA AUCTORITAS EBTO.*^ 

Lex AUFiDiA de ambitu, A. U. 692. It contained this singular clause, 
that if a candidate promised money to a tribe, and did not pay it, he should 
be excused ; but if he did pay it, he should be obliged to pay to every tribe 
a yearly fine of 3000 sestertii as long as he lived .^ 

Lex AURELiA judiciaria, by L. Aurelius Cotta, prietor, A. U. 683, that 
judices or jurymen should be chosen from the senators, equites, and tribuni 
aerarii. The last were officers chosen from the plebeians, who kept and 

gave out the money for defraying the expenses of the army.'' Another, 

by C. Aurelius Cotta, consul, A. U. 678, that those who had been tribunes 
migbt enjoy other offices, which had been prohibited by Sylla.^ 

Lex BA3B1A, A. U. 674, about the number of praetors.^-— ^^Another 
against bribery, A. U. 671.^^ 

Lex CiEciLiA DiDiA, Or et Didia, or Didia et Cacilia^ A. U. 655, that laws 
should be promulgated for three market-days, and that several distinct 
things should not be included in the same law, which was czWed ferre per 
saturam. Another against bribery. Another, A. U. 693, about ex- 
empting the city and Italy from taxes. ^^ 

Lex CALPURNIA, A. U. 604, against extortion, by which law the first 
qv(Bstio perpetua was established. — i — Another, called also AcUiOy con- 
cerning bribery, A. U. 686.^* 

Lex CANULEiA, by a tribune, A. U. 309, about the intermarriage of the 
patricians with the plebeians.^^ 

Lex CASSIA, that those whom the people condemned should be excluded 

from the senate. Another about supplying the senate. Another, 

that the people should vote by ballot, &c.^^ 

Lex CASSIA TBRENTiA /rumenfana, by the consuls C. Cassius and M. 
Terentiiis, A. U. 680, ordaining, as it is thought, that five modii or pecks 
of corn should be given monthly to each of the poor citizens, which was 
not more than the allowance of slaves,^^and that money should be annually 
advanced from the treasury, for purchasing 800,000 modii of wheat,'^ at 
four sestertii a modius or peck ; and a second tenth part^'' at three sestertii 
a peck.*^ This corn was given to the poor people, by the Sempronian 
law, at a semis and triens a modius or peck ; and by the Clodian law, 
gratis.^^ In the time of Augustus, we read that 200,000 received com 
from the public. Julius CsBsar reduced them from 320,000 to 150,000.><^ 

Lex CBNTURiATA, the name of every ordinance made by the Comitia 
Centuriata.*' 
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Lex ctNciA de donis et munerihus, hence called huneralis, by Cincias, 
a tribune, A. U. 549, that no one should take money or a present for 
pleading a cause. ^ 

Lex CLAUDIA de navihus, A. U. 535, that a senator should not have a 
vessel above a certain burden.' A clause is supposed to have been added 

to this law prohibiting the qusstor's clerks from trading.^ Another, by 

Claudius the consul, at the request of the allies, A. U. 573, that the allies 
and those of the Latin name should leave Rome, and return to their own 
cities. According to this law the consul made an edict ; and a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should be manumitted, 
unless both master and slave swore that he was not manumitted for the 
sake of changing his city. For the allies used to give their children as 

slaves to any Roman citizen on condition of their being manumitted^ 

Another, by the empetor Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to 
minors, to be paid after the death of their parents, supposed to be the 
same with what was called the sbnatus-consultum hacedonianuu, 
enforced by Yespasian.^^-^Another, by the consul Marcellus, A. U. 703, 
that no one should be allowed to stand candidate for an office while ab- 
sent : thus taking from Caesar the privilege granted him by the Pompeian 
law ;^ also, that the freedom of the city should be taken from the colony 
of Novumcofmim, which Cesar had planted.'' 

Leges cLODiiB, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. U. 695. 1. That the 

cofn which had been distributed to the people for a semis and triens, or 

for \% of an as, dextans, the modius^ or peck, should be given gratis.^ 

2. That the censors should not expel from the senate or inflict any mark 
of infamy, on any man who was not first openly accused and condemned 

by their joint sentence.^ 3. That no one should take the auspices, or 

observe the heavens' when the people were assembled on public business ; 

and, in short, that the JBlian and Fusian laws should be abrogated.^^ 

4. That the eld companies or fraternities^^ of artificers in the city which 
the senate had abolished, should be restored, and new ones instituted.^' 

These laws were intended to pave the way for the following : 5. That 

whoever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without a trial, 
should be prohibited from fire and water : by which law Cicero, although 
not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by means of a hired 
mob, his banishment was expressly decreed by a second law.^^ 

Cicero bad engaged Ninius, a tribune, to oppose these laws, but was 
prevented from using his assistance, by the artful conduct of Clodius ; and 
Pompey, on whose protection he had reason to rely, betrayed him.^^ Ce- 
sar, who was then without the walls with his army, ready to set out for his 
province of Gaul, ofifered to make him one of his lieutenants ; but this, by 
the advice of Pompey, he declined. Crassus, although secretly inimical 
to Cicero, yet, at the persuasion of his son, who was a great admirer of 
Cicero's, did not openly oppose him. But Clodius declared that what he 
did was by the' authority of the triumviri, and the interposition of the senate 
and equites, who, to the number of 20,000, changed their habit on Cicero's 
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account, was rendered abortive bj means of the consuls Piso, the father-in« 
law of Caesar, and Gabinius, the creature of Pompey.^* Cicero, therefore, 
after several mean compliances, putting on the habit of a criminal, and even 
throwing himself at the feet of Pompey, was at last obliged to leave the 
city, about the end of March, A. U. 695. He was prohibited from coming 
within 468 miles of Rome, under pain of death to himself, and to any 
person who entertained him.^ He, therefore, retired to Thessalonica in 
Macedonia. His houses at Rome and in the country were burnt, and his 
furniture plundered. Cicero did not support his exile with fortitude ; but 
showed marks of dejection, and uttered expressions of grief unworthy of 
his former character.? He was restored with great honour, through the 
influence x>f Pompey, by a very unanimous decree of the senate, and by a 
law passed at the Comitia Centuriata, 4th August the next year.^ Had 
Cicero acted with as much dignity and independence, after he reached the 
summit of his ambition, as he did with industry and integrity in aspiring to 

it, he needed not to have owed his safety to any one. 6. That the king* 

dom of Cyprus should be taken from Ptolemy, and reduced into the form 
of a province ; the reason of which law was to punish that king for having 
refused Clodius money to pay his ransom, when taken by the pirates, and 
to remove Cato out of the way, by appointing him to execute this order of 
the people, that he might not thwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, 

nor the views of the triumviri, by whom Clodius was supported.^ 7. To 

reward the consuls Piso and Gabinius, who had favoured Clodius in his 
measures, the province of Macedonia and Greece was, by the people, 

given to the former, and Syria to the latter.® 8. Another law was 

made by Clodius to give relief to the private members of corporate towns,^ 
against the public injuries of their communities.^ 9. Another to de- 
prive the priest of Cybele, at Pessinus in Phrygia, of his office.^ 
Lex cosLiA tabellaria perduellionis, by Cmlius a tribune. ^^ 
Leges C0RNELIJ5, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, the dictator, A. U. 672. 

1. De protcriptione et proscriptis^ against his enemies, and in favour 

of his frienas. Sylla first introduced the method of proscription. Upon 
his return into the city, after having conquered the party of Marius, he 
wrote down the names of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them 
to be fixed up on tables in the public places of the city, with the promise 
of a certain re ward^^ for the head of each person so proscribed . New lists^^ 
were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to his memory, or were 
suggested to him. The first list contained the names of forty senators 
and 1600 equites. Incredible numbers were massacred, not only at Rome, 
but through all Italy.^^ Whoever harboured or assisted a proscribed per- 
son was put to death. The goods of the proscribed were confiscated, and 
their children declared incapable of honours. ^^ The lands and fortunes 
of the slain were divided among the friends of Sylla, who were allowed to 
enjoy preferments before the legal time.^^ -De municipiis, that the free 
towns which had sided with Marius, should be deprived of their lands, 
and the right of citizens ; the last of which Cicero says could not be done.^^ 
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Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by L. Vaierios 
Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of the people by centuries,^ and hav- 
ing there got ratified whatever he had done or should do, by a special law,^ 
next proceeded to regulate the state, and for that purpose made many 
good laws. 

2. Concerning the republic, the magistrates, the provinces, the power 
of the tribunes.^ That the judices should be chosen only from among 
the senators ; that the priests should be elected by their respective 
colleges.^ 

3. Concerning various crimes :^<^e m ajbstatb,^ i/e retetvndib,^ de 
sicARiis et vENBFicis, thoso who killed a person with weapons or poison ; 
also, who took away the life of another by false accusation, &c.— One 
accused by this law, was asked whether he chose sentence to be passed 
on him by voice or» by ballot V de incbndiarits, who fired bouses ; de 
PARRiciDis, who killed a parent or relation ; de falso, against those who 
forged testaments or any other deed, who debased or counterfeited the 
public coin.^' Hence this law is called by Cicero, cornelia testamen- 

TARIA, NUMMARIA.^ " 

The punishment annexed to these laws was generally aqua tt ignis 
interdiction banishment. 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of entertain- 
ments.io 

There were other leges cfORNELiiB, proposed by Cornelius the tribune, 
A. U. 666, tbat the prstors in judging should not vary from their edicts.'^ 
That the senate should not decree about absolving any one from the obli- 
gation of the laws without a quorum of at least two hundred. ^^ 

Lex CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. U. 454, that the senate 
should authdrize the Comitia for electing plebeian magistrates.^' 

Leges cuRiAT^, made by the people assembled by curim,^^ 

Lex DEciA, A. U. 443, that duummri navaies should be created for 
equipping and refitting a fleet.^^ 

Lex Divih sumptttaria^ A. U. 610, limiting the expense of entertain- 
ments, and the number oif guests ; that the sumptuary laws should be ex- 
tended to all the Italians ; and not only the master of the feast, but also the 
guests, should incur a penalty for their ofifence.^^ 

Lex DOMiTiA de sacerdotiis, the author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a 
tribune, A. U. 650, that priests (i. e. the pantifiees, augures^ and dseemmri 
sacris faciendis,) should not be chosen by the colleges, as formerly, but by 
the people.^'' The pontifex roaximus and curio maximus were, in the first 
ages of the republic, always chosen by the people.^^ 

Lex DutLiA, by Duilius a tribune, A. U. 304, that whoever left the peo- 
ple without tribunes, or created a magistrate from whom there was no 
appeal, should be scourged and beheaded.^' 

Lex DU1L1A MiBNiA de uneiario fatnore^ A, U. 396, fixing the interest of 
money at one per cent. Another, making it capital for ote to call as- 
semblies of the people at a distance from the city.^ 

' 
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Lex FAB I A deplagio vel plagiariis, against kidnapping or stealing away 
and retaining freemen or slaves.^ The punishment at first was a fine, bnt 
afterwards to be sent to the mines ; and for buying or selling a freebom 
citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those who stole the works of others, were also 
called PLAOiARii.^— -^Another, limiting the number of secUUores that at- 
tended candidates, when canvassing for any ofilce. It was proposed, but 
did not pass.^ 

The SBCTATORES, who always attended candidates, were distinguished 
from the salutatores, who only waited on them at their houses in the 
morning, and then went away ; and from the deductores, who also went 
down with them to the forum and Campus Martius ; hence called by 
Martial, antambulones> 

Lex FALciDiA testamentctria, A. U. 713, that the testator should leaTO at 
least the fourth part of his fortune to the person whom he named his heir.^ 

Lex FANNiA, A. U. 588, limiting the expenses of one day at festivals to 
100 asses, whence the law is called by Lucilius, centussis ; on ten other 
days every month, to thirty ; and on all other days, to ten asses ; also, 
that no other fowl should be served up,^ except one hen, and that not 
fattened for the purpose.'' 

Lex FLAMiNiA, A. U. 521, about dividing among the soldiers the lands of 
Picenum, whence the Galli Senones had been expelled ; which afterwards 
gave occasion to various wars:® 

Lex FLAViA agraria, the author L. Flavins a tribune, A. U. 695, for the 
distribution of lands among Poropey*s soldiers ; which excited so great 
commotions, that the tribune, supported by Pompey, had the hardiness to 
commit the consul Metellus to prison for opposing it.^ 

Leges frumentarijs, laws for the distribution of com among the people, 
first at a low price, and then gratis ; the chief of which were the Sempro- 
nian, Appuleian, Oassian, Clodian, and Octavian laws. 

Lex FT7FIA, A. U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for violating the 
sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the pretor, with a select bench of judges; 
and not before the people, according to the decree of the senate. Thus 
by bribery he procured his acquittal. ^^ 

Lex FULviA, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city to the Ita- 
lian allies ; but it did not pass.^^ 

Lex furia, by Camillus the dictator, A. *U. 385, about the creation of 
the curule sdiles.^^ 

Lex furia, vel Fusia (for both are the same name,)^^ de tesiamenHs, that 
no one should leave by way of legacy more than 1000 asses, and that he 
who took more should pay fourfold.^^ By the law of the Twelve Tables, 
one might leave what legacies he pleased. 

Lex FURIA ATiLiA, A. U. 617, about giving up Mancinus to the Numan- 
tines, with whom he had made peace without the order of the people or 
senate. ^^ 

Lex FusiA de eomitiis, A. U. 691, by a praetor, that in the Comitia Tri- 
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buta, the different kinds of people in each tribe should Tote separately and 
thus the sentiments of every rank might be known.^ 

Lex FUBiA vel Furia caninia, A. U. 751, limiting the number of slaves 
to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole number which any one pos- 
sessed ; from two to ten the half, from ten to thirty the third, from thirty 
to a hundred the fourth part ; but not above a hundred, whatever was 
the number.^ 

Leges OABiNiiE, by A. Gabinius, a tribune, A. U. 685, that Pompey 
should get the command of the war against the pirates, with extraordinary 
powers.^ That the senate should attend to the hearing of embassies the 
whole month of February.* That the people should give their votes by 
ballots, and not vwa voce as formerly, in creating magistrates.^ That the 
people of the provinces should not be allowed to borrow money at Rome 
from one person to pay another.® 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius Latro'' in 
his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital to hold clan- 
destine assemblies in the city. But this author is thought to be sup- 
posititious.^ 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always careful to prevent 
the meetings of any large bodies of men,^ which they thought might be 
converted to the purposes of sedition. Ouv this account, Pliny informs 
Trajan, that according to his directions he had prohibited the assemblies 
of Christians.^o 

Lex OBLLiA CORNELIA, A. U. 661, Confirming the right of citizens to 
those to whom Pompey, with the advice of his council,^ ^ had granted it. 

Lex OEKUciA, A. U. 411, that both consuls might be chosen N.from the 
plebeians. That usury should bo prohibited. That no one should 
enjoy the same office within ten years, nor be invested with two offices in 
one year. ^2 

Lex GBNUciA JBMiLiA, A. U. 390, about fixing a nail in the right side of 
the temple of Jupiter.^^ 

• Lex QLAUoiAy A. U. 653, granting the right of judging to the equites, de 
repetundisM 

Lex OLiciA, de inojfficioso testamento,^^ 

Lex HiERONiGA, vel frumentaria,^^ containing the conditions on which 
the public lands of the Roman people in Sicily were possessed by the 
husbandmen. It had been* prescribed by Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, to his 
tenants,^^ and was retained by the praetor Rupilius, with the advice of his 
council, among the laws which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country 
was reduced into the form of a province.^^ It resembled the regulations of 
the censors,^^ in their leases and bargains,^® and settled the manner of col- 
lecting and ascertaining the quantity of the tithes.'^ 

Lex HiRTU, A. U. 704, that the adherents of Pompey?^ should be ex- 
cluded from preferments. 

Lex B0RAT7A, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal virgin, because 
she had given in a present to the Roman people the Campus Tiburtinus, 
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or Martias. That she should be admiued to gire evidence,^ be discharged 
from her priesthood,^ and might marry if she chose.' 

Lex HORTENsiA, that the nundinm, or market-days, which used to be held 
as/erks or holydays, should he fasti or court-days : that the country people 
who came to town for market might then get their lawsuits determined^ 

Lex HORTENSIA, de plebisdtis,^ 

Lex HOSTiLiA, defurtis, about theft, is mentioned only by Justinian.* 

Lex iciLiA, de tribunis, A. U. 261 , that no one should contradict or inter- 
tupt a tribune' while speaking to the people. ^-^— Another, A.U. 297, de 
Aventino publicando, that the Aventinehill should be common for the people 
to build upon.® It was a condition in the creation of the decemviri, that 
this law, and those relating to the tribunes,^^ should not be abrogated. 

Lex JULIA, de cimtate sociis et Latinis danda ; the author L- Julius Caesar, 
A. U. 663, that the freedom of the city should be given to the Latins and 
all the Italian allies who chose to accept of it.^^ 

Leges JVLiM, laws made by Julius Cssar and Augustus. 

1. By C. Julius Cufesar, in his first consulship, A. U. 694, and afterwards 
when dictator : 

Lex JULIA AORARiA, for distributing the lands of Campania and Stella to 
20,000 poor citizens, who had each three children or more.^^ 

When Bibulus, Caesar's colleague in the consulate, gave his negative to 
this law, he was driven from the forum by force. And next day, having 
complained in the senate, but not being supported, he was so discouraged, 
that during his continuance in office for eight months, he shut himself up 
at home, without doing any thing but interposing by his edicts,^^ by which 
means, while he wished to raise odium against his colleague, he increas- 
ed his powter.^^ Metellus Celer, Cato, and his great admirer^^ M. Favo- 
nius, at first refused to swear to this law ; but, constrained by the seventy 
of the punishment annexed to it, wnich Appian says was capital, they at 
last complied.^'^ This custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senators, 
within a limited time, to signify their approbation of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Marius, was now observed 
with respect to every ordinance of the people, however violent and 
absurd.^' 

de PUBLIC ANis tertia parte pueunim debitm relevandis, about remit- 
ting to the farmers>general a third part of what they had stipulated to 
pay.'^ When Cato opposed this law with his usual firmness, Caesar or- 
dered him to be hurried away to prison : but fearing lest such violence 
should raise odium against him, he desired one of the tribunes to interpose 
and free him.^® 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed the former law in the 
senate.^® When many of the senators followed Cato, one of them, named 
M. Petreius, being reproved by Caesar for going away before the house 
was dismissed, replied, " I had rather be with Cato in prison, than here 
with C«sar.'*2i 
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—For the ratification of all Pompey's acts in Asia. This law was 
chiefly opposed by Lucullus ; but C»sar so frightened him with threaten- 
ings to bring him to an account for his conduct in Asia, that he promised 
compliance on his knees.^ 

de PROviNciis ORDiNANOis ; an improvement on the Cornelian 

law about the provinces ; ordaining that those who had been praetors should 
not command a province above one year, and those who had been consuls, 
not above two years. Also ordaining that Achaia, Thessaly, Athens, and 
all Greece should be free and use their own laws.^ 

de SACERDOTiis, restoring the Domitian law, and permitting per- 
sons to be elected priests in their absence. ^ 

— JUDIGIARIA, ordering thejudiees to be chosen only from the se- 
nators and equites, and not from the tribuni ^rarii.* 

(2e REPET0NOI8, Very severe^ against extortion. It is said td 

have contained above 100 heads.® 

de LEOATioNiBus LIBERI8, limiting their duration to five years.'' 

They were called libere^f because those who enjoyed them were at liberty 
to enter and leave Rome when they pleased. 

 de VI PUBLICA ET PRIVATA, ET DE MA J ESTATE.* 

de PBCONiTs MCTuis, about borrowed money.^*^ 

de MODO PECUNi^ possiDENDJB, that no one should keep by him 

in specie above a certain sum.^^ 

About the population of Italy, that no Roman citizen should remain 

abroad above three years, unless in the army, or on public business ; that 
at least a third of those employed in pasturage should be freeborn citizens; 
also about increasing the punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations 
or societies, except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, dec. 

 de RESiDois, about bringing those to account who retained any 
pan of the puUic money in their hands. ^^ 

*^— * de LiBERfs PROSCRIPTORUM, that the children of those proscribed by 
Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, which Cicero, when consul, 
had opposed.'^ 

— -» suMPTUARiA.^^ It allowed 200 hs. on the dies profesti ; 300 on the 
calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals : 1000 at marriage-feasts,^^ 
and such extraordinary entertainments. Gellius ascribes this law to 
Augustus, but ii seems to have been enacted by both. By an edict of 
Augustus or Tiberius, the allowance for an entertainment was raised, in 
proportion to its solemnity, for 300 to 2000 hs.^® 

de venejidisy about poisoning." 

2. The Leges jvlim made by Augustus were chiefly: 

Concerning marriage ;^® hence called by Horace lex harita.^* 

— tie ADULTER IIS, et de pudicitiay de ambitu, against forestalling the 
market.^ 

m 
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de TUTORiBUS, that guardians Bhould be appointed for orphans in 



the provinces, as at Rome, by the Atilian law.^ 

Lex JULIA THEATRALis, that thoso equites who themselves, their fa- 
thers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an eques, should sit in the four- 
teen rows assigned by the Roscian law to that order.^ 

There are several other laws called leges Julia, which occur only in the 
Corpus Juris. 

Julius Cssar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing them to a 
certain form. But this, with many other noble designs of that wonderfid 
man, was prevented by his death. ^ 

Lex JUNIA, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. U. 627, about expelling 
foreigners from the city:^ Against extortion, ordaining that, besides the 
litis cBstitnatio, or paying an estimate of the damages, the person convicted 
of this crime should suffer banishftient.^ 

Another, by M. Junius Silanus the consul, A. U. 644, about di* 

minishing the number of campaigns which soldiers should serve.® 

Lex JUNIA LiciNiA, or Junia et Lieinia^A., U. 691, enforcing the Didim 
law by severer penaltiesJ 

Lex JUNIA NORBANA, A. U. 77 1 , couceming the manumission of slaves.^ 

Lex LABiENA, A. U. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and restoring the 
Domitian law in the election of priests ; which paved the way for Cesar's 
being created pontifex maximus. By this law, two of the college named 
the candidates, and the people chose which of them they pleased.* 

Lex AUPLA I.ABIENA, by two tribunes, A. U. 663, that at the Circensian 
games Pompey should wear a golden crown > and his triumphal robes ; 
and in the theatre, the pr«etexta and a golden crown ; which mark of dis- 
tinction he used only once.^^ 

Lex LiETORiA, A. U. 292, that the plebeian magistrates should be cre- 
ated at the Comitia Tributa.^^ Another, A. U. 490, against the defraud- 
ing of minors.^^ By this law the years of minority were limited to twenty- 
five, and no one below that age could make a legal bargain," whence it is 
called lex quina vicennaria.^* 

Leges LICINIJ3, by P. Licinius Varus, city praator, A. U. 545, fixing the 
day for the ludi Apollinares, which before was uncertain.^^ 

by C. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. U. 608, that the choice of 

priests should be transferred from their college to the people ; but it did 
not pass.^® 

This Licinius Crassus, according to Cicero, first introduced the custom 
of turning his face to the forum when he spoke to the people, and not to 
the senate, as formerly.^^ But Plutarch says this was first done by Caius 
Gracchus.^^ 

by C. Licinius Stolo, A. U. 877, that no one should possess above 

500 acres of land, nor keep more than 100 head of great, or 500 head of 
small cattle. * But Licinius himself was soon after' punished for violating 
his own law.^* 

by Crassus the orator, similar to the ^butian law.^® 
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Lex LiciNiA, d$ sodaUtiis et d$ amhitu^ A. U. 698, against bribery, and 
assembling societies or companies for the purpose of canvassing for an 
office J In a trial for this crime, and for it only, the accuser was allowed 
to name^ the jurymen^ from the people in general.^ 

Lex LICINIA sumptuaria, by the consuls P. Licinios Crassus the Rich, 
and Cn. Lentulus, A. U. 656, much the same with the Fannian law ; that 
on ordinary days there should not be more served op at table than three 
pounds of fresh, and one pound of salt meat ;^ but as much of the fruits of 
the ground as every one pleased.^ 

Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. U. 422, that the legionary tribunes should not be 
chosen that year by the people, but by the consuls and pretors.'' 

Lex LICINIA SEXTiA, A. U. 377, about debt, that what had been paid for 
the interest** should be deducted from the capital, and the remainder paid 
in three years by equal portions. That instead of duumviri for performing 
sacred rites, decemviri should be chosen ; part from the patricians, and 
part from the plebeians. That one of the consuls should be created from 
among the plebeians.* 

Lex LICINIA JUNiA, or Junta et Lioinia^ by the two consuls, A. U« 691, 
enforcing the Lex Cmcilia Didia ; whence both laws are often joined.'® 

Lex LICINIA MuciA, A. U. 658, that no one should pass for a citizen who 
w^as not so ; which was one principal cause of the Italic or Marsic wars.^^ 

Leges Livi£, proposed by M. Livius Drusus, a tribune* A. U. 662, about 
transplanting colonies to different places in Italy and Sicily, and granting 
corn to poor citizens at a low price ; also that the judices should be chosen 
indifferently from the senators and equites, and that the allied states of Italy 
should be admitted to the fieedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great eloquence, and of the most upright intentions*; 
but endeavouring to reconcile those whose interests were diametrically op- 
posite, he was crushed in the attempt ; being murdered by an unknown as- 
sassin at his own house, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number 
of clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. The states 
of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt and endeavoured to 
extort hy force what they could not obtain voluntarily. Above 300,000 men 
fell in the contest in the space of two years. At last the Romans, although 
upon the whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the freedom 
of the city, first to their allies, and afterwards to all the states of Italy.^^ 

This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing an eighth 
part of brass with silver.^^ 

But^ the laws of Drusus,^^ as Cicero says, were soon abolished by a short 
decree of the senate J* 

Drusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and mother of 
Tiberius. 

Lex LUTATiA, de vt, by Q. Lntatius Catulus, A. U. 675, that a person 
might be tried for violence on any day, festivals not excepted, on which 
no trials used to be held.^^ 
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Lex MANIA, by a tribune, A. U. 467, that the senate should ratify what- 
ever the people enacted.^ 

Lex MAJESTATis, for punishing any crime against the people, and after- 
wards against the emperor, Cornelia, Slc,^ 

, L^.x MAHiLiA, de limilibus vel de regundis finihus a^orum^ for regulating 
the bounds of farms ; whence the author of it, C Mamilius, a tribune, A. U. 
642, got the surname of limitanus. It ordained, that there should be an 
uncultivated space of ^ve feet broad left between farms ; and if any dispute 
happened about this matter, that arbiters should be appointed by the prstor 
to determine it. The law of the Twelve Tables required three.^ An- 
other, by the same person, for punishing those who had received bribes from 
Jugurtha> 

Lex manilta, for conferring on Poropey the command of the war against 
Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, A. U. 687, and support- 
ed by Cicero when prsetor, and by Caesar, from different views ; but neither 

of them was actuated by laudable motives.^ Another, by the same, that 

freedmen might vote in all the tribes, whereas formerly they voted in some 
one of the four city tribe's only. But this law did not pass.® 

Leges hinilianjE venalium vendendorum, not properly laws, but regula- 
lations to be observed in buying and selling, to prevent fraud, called by 
Varro, actiones.'' They were composed by the lawyer Manilius, who 
was consul, A. U. 603. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Romans used in their 
most solemn transactions ; as, in emancipation and adoption, marriage and 
testaments, in transferring property, &c. 

Lex manlia, by a tribune, A. U. 558, about creating the Triumtfiri 
Epulanes.^ 

de viOBsiMA, by a consul, A. U. 396.* 

i#6«MARCiA, by Marcius Censorinus, that no one should be made a censor 
a second time.^^ 

de Slatiellatibus vel Statiellis, that the senate upon oath should 

appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries of the StatieUit or 
-o/tff, a nation of Liguria.^^ 

Lex MARIA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. U. 634, about making the 
entrances to the Ovilia^^ narrower. 

Lex MARIA PORCIA, by two tribunes, A. U. 691, that those commanders 
should be punished, who, in order to obtain a triumph, wrote to the senate 
a false account of the number of the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens 
that were missing ; and that when they returned to the city, they should 
swear Jbefore the city quaestors to the truth of the account which they 
had sent.^^ 

Lex MEMMiA vel rrmmia: by whom it was proposed, or in what year, 
is uncertain. It ordained, that an accusation should not be admitted against 
those who were absent on account of the public. ^^ And if any one was 
convicted of false accusation, ^^ that he should be branded dn the forehead 
with a letter,^® probably with the letter k, as anciently the name of this crime 
was written kalumnia. 
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Lix MBNENIA, A. U. 302, that, in imposing fines, a sbeep should be es- 
timated at ten (isses^ and an ox at one hundred.^ 

Lex HENsiA, that a child should be held as a foreigner, if either of the 
parents was so. But if both parents were Romans and married, children 
always obtained the rank of the father,' and if unmarried, of the mother. 

Lex MBTIL1A, by a tribune, A. U. 516, that Minucius, master of horse, 

should have equal command with Fabius the dictator.^ Another, as it 

is thought by a tribune, A. U. 535, giving directions to fullers of cloth ; 

proposed to the people at the desire of the censors.^ Another, by 

Metellus Nepos a prstor, A. U. 694, about freeing Rome and Italy from 
tazes,^ probably those paid for goods imported.^ 

Leges MfLiTARBS, regulations for the army. By one of these it was 
provided, that if a soldier was by chance Unlisted into a legion, commanded 
by a tribune whom h^ could prove to be inimical to him, be might go from 
that legion to another.'' 

Lex MiKuciA de triunwiris mensariiSf by a tribune, A. U. 537, about ap» 
pointing bankers to receive the public money .^ 

Leges NUH£, laws of king Numa, mentioned by different authors : — ^that 
the gods should be worshipped with corn and a salted cake :^ that whoever 
knowingly killed a free man should be held as a parricide :^* that no harlot 
should touch the altar of Juno ; and if she did, that she should sacrifice 
an ewe lamb to that goddess with dishevelled hair :^^ that whoever removed 
a landmark should be put to death :^' that wine should not be poured on a 
funeral pile.^^ 

Lex OCT kvik frumentafiaf by a tribune, A. U. 633, abrogating the Sem- 
pronian law, and ordaining, as it is thought, that com should not be given 
at so low a price to the people. It is greatly commended by Cicero.^^ 

Lex OGULNIA, by two tribunes, A. U. 453, that the number of the pontifices 
should be increased to eight, and of the augurs to nine ; and that four of the 
former, and five of the latter, should be chosen from among the plebeians.^^ 

Lex oppiA by a tribune, A. U. 540, that no woman should have in her 
dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a garment of different colours, 
nor ride in a carriage in the city or in any town, or within a mile of it, 
unless upon occasion of a public sacrifice.'^ 

Lex OPTIMA, a law was so called which conferred the most complete 
authority,^^ as that was called &ptimum jus which bestowed complete 
property. 

Lex ORCHiA, by a tribune, A. U. 566, limiting the number of guests at an 
entertainment.^^ 

Lex OVINIA, that the censors should choose the most worthy of all ranks 
into the senate.^^ Those who had borne offices were commonly first chosen ; . 
and that all these might be admitted, sometimes more than the limited 
number were elected.^ 

Lex PAPiA, by a tribune, A. U. 688, that foreigners should be expelled 
from Rome, and the allies of the Latin name forced to return to their cities.'^ 

-^—^—  -      
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Lex PAPiA poppjEA, about the manner of choosing^ vestal virgins. The 
author of it, and the time when it passed, are uncertain. 

Lex PAPIA POPP^A de maritandis ordinibusy proposed by the consuls Pa- 
pius and Poppaeus at the desire of Augustus, A. U. 762, enforcing and en- 
larging the Julian law.^ The end of it was to promote population, and repair 
the desolation occasioned by the civil wars. It met with great opposition 
from the nobility, and consisted of several distinct particulars. ^ It propos- 
ed certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, which had 
always been much discouraged in the Roman state, and yet greatly pre- 
vailed, for reasons enumerated.^ Whoever in the city had three children, 
in the other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces five, was entitled to 
certain privileges and immunities. Hence the famous Jos trium libero- 
RUM, so often mentioned by Pliny, Martial, &c., which used to be granted 
also to those who had no children, first by the senate, and afterwards by 
the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women. ^ The privileges 
of having three children were, an exemption from the trouble of guardian- 
ship, a priority in bearing offices,^ and a treble proportion of corn. Those 
who lived in celibacy could not succeed to an inheritance, except of their 
nearedt relations, unless they married within 100 days after the death of 
the testator ; nor receive an entire legacy.'' And what they were thus 
deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat^ to the exchequer^ or 
prince's private purse. 

Lex PAPiRiA, by a tribune, A. U* 563, diminishing the weight of the at 
one half.^o 

by a preetor, A. U. 421, granting the freedom of the city, without 

the right of voting, to the people of Acerra.^^ 

' by a tribune, the year uncertain, that no edifice, land, or altar, 
should be consecrated without the order of the people. 

A. U. 325, about estimating fines,^^ probably the same with Ux 

MBNENIA. 

That no one should molest another without cause.^^ 

— by a tribune, A. U. 621, that tablets should b^ used in passing 
laws.^* 

by a tribune, A. U. 623, that the people might re-elect the same 

person tribune as often as they chose ; but it was rejected. ^^ 

Instead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Papisius. So Valesius for 
Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, Sac, Ap. Claudius is said to have invent- 
ed the letter r, probably from his first using it in these words.' ^ 

Lex PBDiA, by Pedius the consul, A. 17.710, decreeing banishment against 
the murderers of Caesar.^'' 

Lex PSDuCiEA, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incest.^^ 

Lex PERSOLONiA, or Pisulania^ that if a quadruped did any hurt, the owner 
should either repair the damage, or give up the beast.^* 

Lex PATELiA de amhitu^ by a tribune, A. U. 397, that candidates should 
not go round to fairs and other public meetings, for the sake of canvass- 
ing.2® 

1 capiendi, GeU. i. 19. Mil. ili. 185. Ill, 4tc. 9 flsco, Jav. ix. 88. 15 Cic. Am. S&. Liv. Ep. 
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de NBZis, by the consuls, A. U. 429, that no one shonld be kept in 

fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that deserved it, and that only till he 
suffered the punishment due by law : that creditors should have a right to 
attach the goods, and not the person of their debtors.^ 

d0 PECULATU, by a tribune, A. U. 566, that inquiry should be made 

about the money taken or exacted from king Antiocbus and his subjects, 
and liow much of it had not been brought into the public treasury.^ 

Lex PETREiA, by a tribune, A. U. 668, that mutinous soldiers should be 
decimated, i. e. that every tenth man should be selected by lot for punish- 
ment.3 

Lex PETRONiA, by a consul, A. U. 813, prohibiting masters from compel- 
ling their slaves to fight with wild beasts.^ 

Lex PiNARiA ANNALis, by s tribune, A. U. 622v What it was is uncertain.' 

Lex PLAVTiA vel plotfa, by a tribune, A. U. 664, that the judices should 
be chosen both from the senators and equites ; and some also from the 
plebeians. By this law each tribe chose annually fifteen* to be judices for 
that year, in all 525. Some read quinos creabant : thus making them the 
same with the centum viri.^ 

—^ PLOTiA de vi, against violence.^ 

Lex POMPEiA de m, by Pompey, when sole consul, A. U. 701, that an 
inquiry should be made about the murder of Clodius on the Appian way, 
the burning the senate-house, and the attack made on the house of M. Le- 
pidus the interrex.* 

de A MBiTu, against bribery and corruption in elections, with the in- 
fliction of new and severer punishments.^^ 

By these laws the method of trial was altered, and the length of them 
limited : three days were allowed for the examination of witnesses, and 
the fourth for the sentence ; on which the accuser was to have two hours 
only to enforce the charge ; the criminal three for his defence. This re- 
gulation was considered as a restraint on eloquence.^^ 

Lex POMFEiA judieiaria, by the same person ; retaining the Aurelianlaw, 
bat ordaining, that the judices should be chosen from among ^ose of the 
highest fortune^^ in the different orders.^^ 

 de coHiTiis, that no one should be allowed to stand candidate for 
an office in his absence. In this law Julius Caesar was expressly ex- 
cepted.** 

de repetundis,^^ de parrieidis.^^ 

The regulations which Pompey prescribed to the Bithynians were also 
called lex pompeia.^^ 

Lex POMPEIA de civitatet by Cn. Fompeius Strabo, the consul, A. U. 665, 
granting the freedom of the city to the Italians and the Galli Cispadani.^^ 

Lex popiLiA, about choosing the vestal virgins.^' 

Lex porcia, by P. Porcius Laeca, a tribune, A. U. 454, that no one should 
bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen.^ 

Lex PUBLiciA, vel Publicia de lu^u, against playing for money at any 
game but what required strength, as shooting, running, leaping, &c.^^ 

1 Lir. Tiil. 28. vilL 8. For in & judge both hit 16 1. i. Dig. 
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Lex PUBLILIA.^ 

Lex PUP! A, by & tribune, that the senate should not be held on Comitiai 
days ; and that in the month of February, their first attention should be 
paid to the hearing of embassies.^ 

Lex QUiNCTiA, A. U. 745, about the punishment of those who hurt or 
spoiled the aqueducts or public reservoirs of water.' 

Lex REoiA, conferring supreme power on Augustus.^ 

Lex REMMIA.^ 

Leges REOLB, laws made by the kings, which are said to have been 
collected by Papirius, or, as it was anciently written, Papisius, soon 
after the expulsion of Tarquin,^ whence they were called jus civile 
PAPiRiANUM ; and some of them, no doubt, were copied into the Twelve 
Tables. 

Lex RHODiA, containing the regulations of the Rhodians concerning na- 
▼al affairs, which Cicero and Strabo greatly commend,^ supposed to have 
been adopted by the Romans. But this is certain only with respect to one 
clause, dejaetu, about throwing goods overboard in a storm. 

Leges de repetdnois ; Acilia, Calpurnia, CaDcilia, Cornelia, Julia, Ju- 
nia, Pompeia, Servilia. 

Lex roscia theatralis^ determining the fortune of the equites, and ap- 
pointing them certain seats in the theatre.^ By this law a certain place in 
the theatre was assigned to spendthrifts.^ The passing of this law occa- 
sioned great tumults, which were allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul. ^^ 

Lex RUPiLiA, or more ^ro^exXy deeretumy containing the regulations pre- 
scribed to' the Sicilians by the prstor Rupilius, with the advice often am- 
bassadors, according to the decree of the senate.^^ 

Leges SACRATA : various laws were called by that name, chiefly those 
concerning the tribunes, made on the Mons Sacer, because the person who 
violated them was consecrated to some god.^^ There was also a lex sa- 
CRATA MfLiTARis, that the name of no soldier should be erased from the 
muster-roll without his own consent. So among the iEqui and Volsci, the 
Tuscans, the Ligures» and particularly the Samnites, among whom those 
were called sacra ti mt/Uej, who were enlisted by a certain oath, and with 
particular solemnities.^^ 

Lex SATURA was a law consisting of several distinct particulars of a dif- 
ferent nature, which ought to have been enacted separately.^* 

Lex SCATINIA, vel Scantiniaf de nefanda venere^ by a tribune, the year 
uncertain, against illicit amours. The punishment at first was a heavy 
fine,^^ but it was afterwards made capital. 

Lex scRiBONiA, by a tribune, A. U. 601, about restoring the Lusitani 
to freedom.^^ Another, de servitutum usucapionibus, by a consul under 
Augustus, A. U. 719, that the right of servitudes should not be acquired 
by prescription, which seems to have been the case in the time of Ci- 
cero." 
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Leges ssMPRONLfi, laws proposed bj the Gracchi.^ 

1. Tib. oRACcai aoraria, by Tib. Gracchus, A. U. 620, that no one 
should poteess more than 500 acres of land ; and that three commission- 
ers should be appointed to divide among the poorer people what any one 
had above that extent.' 

de civiTATK iTALis OANnA, that the freedom of the state should 

be given to all the Italians.^ 

de HiBRBDiTATE ATTALi, that the moucy which Attalus had left 

to the Roman people, should be divided among those citizens who got 
lands, to purchase the instruments of husbandry. These laws excited 
great commotions, and brought destruction on the author of them. Of 
course they were not put in execution.^ 

2. C. GRACCHI FRUMBNTARiA, A. U. 628, that com should be given to 
the poor people at a ^n'enj and a semis, or at \^ of an as, a modius or peck ; 
and that money should be advanced from the public treasury to purchase 
corn for that purpose. The granaries in which this com was kept were 

called HORRBA sbmpronia.^ 

Note, A triens and semis are put for a dextans, because the Romans 
had not a coin of the value of a dextans. 

— - d« PRO VI NCI IS, that the provinces should be appointed for the con- 
suls every year before their election.® 

de CAPIT6 civiuH, that sentence should not be passed oa the life 

of a Roman citizen without the order of the people.'^ 

de HA0ISTRATIBU8, that whoever was deprived of his office by the 

people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying any other .^ 

JUDiciARiA, that the judices should be chosen from among the 

equites, and not from the senators as formerly.^ 

Against corruption in the judices.^^ Sylla afterwards included 

this in his law de false. 

de cENTURiis EvocANDis, that it should be determined by lot in 

what order the centuries should vote.'^ 

de HiLiTiBUs, that clothes should be afforded to soldiers by the 

public, and that no deduction should be made on that account from their 

play ; also, that no one should be forced to enlist below the age of seven- 
teen.^2 

de viis MDNiENDis, sbout paving and measuring the public roads, 

making bridges, placing milestones, and, at smaller distances, stones to 
help travellers to mount their horses, for it appears the ancient Romans did 
not use stirrups ; and there were wooden horses placed in the Campus 
Martius, where the youth might be trained to mount and dismount readily. 
Thus Virgil, corpora saliu subjiciunt in eguos.^^ 

Caius Gracchus first introduced the custom of if alking or moving about 
while haranguing the people, and of exposing the right arm bare, which 
the ancient Romans, as the Greeks, used to keep within their robe.^^ 

Le3P SENPRONiA de fatnore, by a tribune, long before the time of the 
Gracchi, A. U. 560, that the interest of money should be regulated by 
the same laws among the allies and Latins, as among Roman citizens. 
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The cause of this law was, to check the frand of ustirert, who lent tbeir 
ney in the name of the allies,^ at higher interest than was allowed at Rome. 

Lex sBRviLiA AORARiA, by P. ServiHut Rullus, a tribune, A. U. 690, that 
ten commissioners should be created with absolute power for five years, 
over all the revenues of the republic ; to buy and sell what lands they 
thought fit, at what price and from whom they chose ; to distribute them 
at pleasure to the citizens ; to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was preTented 
from being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the consul.^ 

 de civiTATE, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a praetor, A. U. 653, that if 
any of the Latin allies accused a Roman senator, and got him condemned, 
he should obtain the same place among the citizens which the criminal 
had held.^ 

— ^ de REPBTUNDis, by the same person, ordaining severer penalties 
than formerly against extortion, and that the defendant should have a se- 
cond hearing.^ 

 SERviLiA JUDiciARiA, by Q. Scrvilius Ccepio, A. U. 647, that the 
right of judging, which had been exercised by the equites alone for seven- 
teen years, according to the Sempronian law, should be shared between 
the senators and equites.^ 

Lex siciNiA, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that no one should contradict or 
interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people.^ 

Lex SI LI A, by a tribune, about weights and measures.^ 

Lex siLVANi et carbonis, by two tribunes, A. U. 664, that whoever was 
admitted as a citizen by any of the confederate states, if he had a house 
in Italy when the law was passed, and gave in his name to the pretor,^ 
within sixty days, he should enjoy all the rights of a Roman citizen.* 

Lex suLPiciA sEMPRONiA, by the consuls, A. U. 449, that no one should 
dedicate a temple or altar without the order of the senate, or a majority of 
the tribunes.*^ 

Lex SULPICIA, by a consul, A. U. 553, ordering war to be proclaimed on 
Philip king of Macedon.** 

Leges suLPiciiE de etre alieno, by the tribune, Serv. Sulpictus, A. U. 665, 
that no senator should contract debt above 2000 denarii : that the exiles 
who had not been allowed a trial should be recalled : that the Italian allies* 
who had obtained the rights of citizens, and had been formed into eight 
new tribes, should be distributed through the thirty-five old tribes : also 
that the manumitted slaves,'^ who used formerly to vote only in the four 
city tribes, might vote in all the tribes : that the command of the war 
against Mithridates should be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius.^' 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning to Rome 
with his army from Campania, forced Marius and Sulpicios, with their 
adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpicius, being betrayed by a slave, was 
brought back and slain. Sylla rewarded the slave with his liberty, accord- 
ing to promise, but immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock for betraying his master.^^ 

Leges suMPTUARiiB ; Orchia, Fannia, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, Emilia, 
Antia, Julia. 
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LBg9s TABXLLARiAy foor In number.^ 

Lex TALAMA, against playing at dice at entertainments.' 

Lex TERENTiA ot CASSIA /rttm«nfana.^ 

Lex TERENTiLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 291, about limiting the powers of 
the consuls. It did not pass ; but after great contentions gave cause to 
the creation of the decemviri.'^ ^ 

L^es TBSTAMENTARiA ; Comslia, Furia, Voeonia. 

L$x THORiA de vectigalibus, by a tribune, A. U. 646, that no one should 
pay any rent to the people for the public lands in Italy which he pos- 
sessed.^ It also contained certain regulations about pasturage. But Ap- 
pian gives a different account of this law.^ 

Lex TiTiA de qumstorihusy by a tribune, as some think, A. U. 448, about 
doubling the number of qufestors, and that they should determine their pro* 
vinces by lot.' 

de HUNERiBus, against receiving money of presents for pleading.^ 

AORARiA : what it was, is not known.* 

>- de Lusu, similar to the Publician law. 

de TUTORiBcs, A. U. 722, the same with the Julian law ; and, as 

some think, one and the same iaw.^^ 

Lex TREBONiA, by a tribune, A. U. 698, assigning provinces to the con- 
suls for five years : Spain to Pompey ; Syria and the Parthian war to 
Crassus; and prolonging Cnsar's command in Gaul for an equl time. 
Cato, for opposing this law, was led to prison. According to Dio, he 
was only dragged from the assembly.^^ 

de TRiBUNis, A. U. 305.^* 

Lex TRIBDNIT1A, either a law proposed by a tribune, or a law restor- 
ing their power.^^ 

Lex TRiuMPHALis, that no one should triumph who had not killed 5000 
of the enemy in one battle.'^ 

Lex TULLiA, de ambitu, by Cicero, when consul, A. U. 690, adding to 
the former punishments against bribery, banishment for ten years ; and, 
that no one should exhibit shows of gladiators for two years before he 
stood candidate for an office, unless that task was imposed on him by the 
testament of a friend.^^ 

de LEGATIONS LIBERA, limiting the continuance of it to a year.^* 

Lex VALERIA de pravoeatione.^'^ 

— de FORMiANis, A. U. 562, about giving the people of Formis tho 
right of voting.^® 

— — de SYLLA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, A. U. 671, creating 
Sylla dictator, and ratifying all his acts ; which Cicero calls the most un- 
just of all laws.^B 

de quADRANTE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, consul, A. U. 667, that 

debtors should be discharged on paying one-fourth of their debts.^^ 

Lex VALERIA HORATiA de trihutis eomitiis ; de trilmnis, against hurting 
a tribune.^^ 
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4 Lir. iii. 0. 10, Ac. Cic. Or. ii. 11. Legg. 14 Val. Maz. ii. a SI LIt. Ui. ft5. see p. 

6 agnun pabUcmn Tec- II. 6. IS. Ste App. B, 15 Dio. xzzvil. 90. Clc. 14. 
ti$aU levarityCte. Bmt. 10 Justin. Insttt. Atil. Vst. 15. Sezt. 64. Mar. 

86. Tat. 89. 34, *c. 
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Lex VARiA, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that inquiry should be made about 
those by whose means or adnce the Italian allies had taken up arms 
against the Roman people.^ 

Lex YATiNiA de provinciis.^ 

de alternis eonsiliis rejiciendis, that, in a trial for extortion, both the 

defendant and accuser might for once reject all the judices or jury ; 
whereas formerly they could reject only a few, whose places the praetor 
supplied by a new choice.' 

t de coLONis, that Cssar should plant a colony at Novocomum in 

Cisalpine Gaul> 

Leges DE vi, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia. 

Lex viARiA, de viis munibndis, by C. Curio, a tribune, A. U. 703, 
somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of Rullus. By this law there seems 
to have been a tax imposed on carriages and horses.^ 

Lex VILLIA ANNALIS.® 

Lex vocONiA de H£REDiTATiB0siiitt2tenim, by a tribune, A.U. 384, that no 
one should make a woman his heir,'' nor leave to any one, by way of le- 
gacy, more than to his heir or heirs.^ But this law is supposed to have 
referred chiefly to those who were rich,^ to prevent the extinction of opu- 
lent families. 

Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one left his for- 
tune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a daughter or other female 
relation ; but his friend could not be forced to do so, unless he inclined. 
The law itself, however, like many others, on account of its seventy, fell 
into disuse.^^ 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the classics. Au- 
gustus having become sole master of the empire, continued at first to enact 
laws in the ancient form, which were so many vestiges of expiring liber- 
ty,^^ as Tacitus calls them : but he afterwards, by the advice of Mecenas, 
gradually introduced the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees 
of the senate, and even to his ownedicts.^^ His successors improved upon 
this e^mple. The ancient manner of 'passing laws came to be entirely 
dropped. The decrees of the senate, indeed, for form's sake, continued 
for a considerable time to be published ; but at last these also were laid 
aside, and every thing was done according to the will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws — 1. By their answers to the applications 
made to them at home, or from the provinces.^' 

2. By their decrees in judgment or sentences in court,^^ which were 

either intbrlocutort, i. e. such as related to any incidental point of law 
which might occur in the process ; or definitive, i. e. such as determined 
upon the merits of the cause itself, and the whole question. 

3. By their occasional ordinances,^^ and by their instructions^^ to 

their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions were either general, respecting the public at large ; 
or special, relating to one person only, and therefore properly called pri- 
viLEGiA, privileges ; but in a sense different from what it was used in under 
the republic." 

1 Cic. Brat. 56. 89. see p. 74. 10 Cic. Fin. U. 17. Cell. 14 per decreU. 

Tusc. Quest, li. 94. 7 ne quis heredem vir- zi. i. Id per edictm vel coniSi- 

Val. Max. v. 1, sinem neque mullerem 11 vestigia morientis li- tuUones. 

9 see p. 80. xaceret, Cic. Ver. i. 49. bertatis. 16 per inandata. 

3 subsorUtiooe, Cic. 8 c. 4S. Sen. 9. Balb. 8. 19 Tac Ann. i. 9. Hi. 98. 17 Plin. Bp. z. M, 57. 
Vat. II. 9 qui essent censi, 1. e. Pio. lii. seep. 17. 

4 Suet. Jul. 98. pecnnlosl yel classici, IS per rescripts ad Ubel* 
6 Cic. Fam. viil. 6. Att. those of the first class, los suppiices, episto- 

vL 1. Asc. Cic. Oell. tU. 13. las, vel pieces. 
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The three great sources, therefore, of Roman jurispradence were the 
laws,i properly so called, the decrees of the senate,' and the edicts of 
the prince.3 To these may be added the edicts of the magistrates, chiefly 
the prsetors, called jos honorarium,^ the opinions of learned lawyers,^ 
and custom or long usage.^ 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings of books,^ 
used to be written with vermilion :® hence, rubrica is put for the civil 
law ; thus, rubrica vetaoit, the laws have forbidden.* 

The constitutions of the emperors were collected by different lawyers. 
The chief of these were Gregory and Herroogenes, who flourished under 
Constantine. Their collections were called codex oreoorianus, and co- 
dex HERMooENiANTjs. But these books were composed only by private 
persons. The first collection made by public authority was that of the 
emperor Theodosius the younger, published, A. C. 438, and called codex 
TH BODosiANDs. But it oiily Contained the imperial constitutions from Con- 
stantine to his own time, for little more than a hundred years. 

It was the emperor justinian that first reduced the Roman law into a 
certain order. For this purpose he employed the assistance of the most 
eminent lawyers in the empire, at the head of whom was tribonian. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial constitutions, A. C. 
529, called codex justinian ds. 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that was useful 
in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which are said to have 
amounted to 2000 volumes. This work was executed by Tribonian, and 
sixteen associates, in three years, although they had been allowed ten years 
to finish it. It was published, A. C. 533, under the title of Digests or 
Pandects.^® It is sometimes called, in the singular, the Digest or Pan- 
dect. 

The same year were published, the elements or first principles of the 
Roman law, composed by three men, Tribonian, Theophilus, and Doro- 
theus, and called the Institutes.^^ This book was published before the Pan- 
dects, although it was composed after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufliciently complete, and contained se- 
veral things inconsistent with the Pandects, Tribonian and other four men 
were employed to correct it. A new code, therefore, was published, xvi 
Kal. Dec. 534, called codex rbpetita pRiBLECTioNis, and the former 
code declared to be of no further authority. Thus in six years was com- 
pleted what is called corpus juris, the body of Roman law. 

But when new questions arose, not contained in any of the above-men- 
tioned books, new decisions became necessary to supply what was want- 
ing, or correct what was erroneous. These were afterwards published, 
under the title of Novels,^^ not only by Justinian, but also by some of the suc- 
ceeding emperors. So that the Corpus Juris Romani Civilis is made up of 
these books : the Institutes, Pandects, or Digests, Code, and Novels. 

The Institutes are divided into four books ; each book into several titles 

I leges. consuetttdo vel mos I. e. jas clrilei trans- study the red-lettered 

S eenatos consnlta. majorum, Cell. xl. 18. tolerant, Quin. xil. 3. titles (laws) of our 

3 constitutiones princi- 7 Ov. Trist. i. 7. Mart. H.— soine have gone forefsthers. 

I^es. iil. 9. no farther than the re- 10 pandects rel dlgei- 

4 jus bonorariom, see p. 8 rubrica vel minio. cords of some courts, ta. 

85. Pers. y. 90, alii se ad and the titles of soqie II institota. 

5 auctoritas vel respon- album, 1. e. jus pneto- law chapters, Patsall. IS noveliv, sc. conatitu- 
sa prudentnm vel mris rium, quia pretores — hence Juvenal, per^ Uoaes. 
consultorem, Cic. Mar. edicta sua In albo pro- lege riUiras majorum 

IS. C«c. i4. ponebaot, ac rabricas, leges. Sat. xlv. 103,— 
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or chapters ; and each title into paragraphs (^), of which the first is not 
numbered : thus, Inst. lib. i. tit. x. princip. ; or, more shortly, I. 1. 10. pr. 
So, Inst. 1. i. tit. I. ^ 2.— or, I. 1. 10. 2. 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books ; each book into several titles ; 
each title into several laws, which are distinguished by numbers ; and some- 
times one law into beginning (princ. for principium) and paragraphs ; thus, 
D. 1. 1. £>., t. «. Digest, first book, first title, fifth law. If the law is divid- 
ed into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added ; thus D. 48. 5. 13. pr., 
or, 48. 5. 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word of the law, not the number, 
is cited. The Pandects are often marked by a double/; thus,^. 

The Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by book, title, 
and law ; the Novels by their number, the chapters' of that number, and the 
paragraphs, if any ;' as. Nov. 115, c. 3. 

The Justinian code of iaw was universally received through the Roman 
world. It flourished in the east until the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, A. D. 1453. In the west it was, in a great measure, suppressed 
by the irruption of the barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 
12th century by iRN BR IU8, who had studied at Constantinople, and opened 
a school at Bologna, under the auspices of Frederick L, emperor of Ger- 
many. He was attended by an incredible number of students from all 
parts, who propagated the knowledge of the Roman civil law through most 
countries of Europe, where it still continues to be of great authority in 
courts of justice ; and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, the 
fulfilment of the famous prediction of the ancient Romans concerning the 
eternity of their empire. 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

The judicial proceedings^ of the Romans were either private or pnblic ; 
or, as we express it, civil or criminal. 

m 

I. JUDICIA PRIVATA, CIVIL TRIALS. 

JuoiciA privata, or civil trials, were concerning private causes or dif- 
ferences between private persons. In these at first the kings presided, 
then the consuls, the military tribunes and decemviri ; but, after the year 
389, the praetor urbanus and pertgrinus.^ 

The judicial power of the prsetor urbanus and peregrinutt was properly 
called JuaisoicTio ;^ and of the prstors who presided at criminal trials, 

QUiBSTlO.^ 

The praetor might be applied to^ on all court-days ;^ b^t on certain days 
he attended only on petitions or requests ;^ so the consuls ; and on others, 
to the examination of causes.^ 

On court*days, early in the morning, the praetor went to the forum ; and 
there, being seated on his tribunal, ordered an aceensus to call out to the 
people around that it was the third hour, and that whoever had any cause* 
might bring it before him. But this could only be done by a certain 
form. 

1 indicia.— omnia judl- S Cic. Or. i. S8. Top. 17. 4 Cic. Verr. i. 40, 41. cietet. 

cla aut distrnhimda- Diony. x. 1. Li v. U. S7. 40, 47, Ac. it. 48. ▼.14. diebus fastis, 

ram controverslaram lii. SB. see p. 83, 84. Mur. 90. Flac. t. Tap. 7 poetolaticmibat ▼acm- 

aut puniendorum mali- 3 qua poslta erat in Agr. 0. b«t 

Acioram causa reperta eaicto et ez edicto de* ft adiri poterat, copiam 8 Plin. Ep. rii. S3, 

sunt, Cic. Cmc. % cretis. vel potestattm aul fa- 9 qui lege agwevtUet. 
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1. VOCATIO IN JUS, OR SUMMONING TO COURT. 

If a person had a quarrel with any one, he first tried to make it up^ in 
private.^ If the matter could not be settled in this manner, the plain- 
tifP ordered his adversary to go with him before the prstor,^ by saying, 

IN JUS VOCO TE : IN JUS SAMUS : IN JUS VSNI : SEQUERB AD TRIBUNAL : IN 

JUS AMBULA, or the like.' If he refused, the prosecutor took some one 
present to witness, by saying, licet antestari ? May I take you to wit- 
ness ? If the person consented, he offered the tip of his ear,^ which the 
prosecutor touched.^ Then the plaintiff might drag the defendant^ to 
court by force,^ in any way, even by the neck,'° according to the law of 
the Twelve Tables ; si calvitur^* peoemve struit,^^ manum endo ja- 
cito, 'injlcUo. But worthless persons, as thieves, robbers, <S&c., might be 
dragged before a judge without this formality.^^ 

By the law of the Twelve Tables none were excused from appearing in 
court ; not even the aged, the sickly, and infirm. If they could not walk, 
they were furnished with an open carriage.^^ But afterwards this was al- 
tered, and various persons were exempted ; as magistrates, those absent 
on account of the state ; also matrons, boys and girls under age, 6ic^^ 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his own house, 
because a man's house was esteemed his sanctuary.'^ But if any one 
lurked at home to elude a prosecution,^^ he was summoned^® three times, 
with an interval of ten days between each summons, by the roice of a he- 
rald, or by letters, or by the edict of the praetor ; and if he still did not 
appear, ^^ the prosecutor was put in possession of his effects.^ 

If the person cited found security, he was let go : si ensiet (si autem 
sit^ sc. aiiquisj) qui in jus vocatum vindicit, {vindicaverit, shall be surety 
for his appearance,) mittito, let him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way (endo via), the process was drop- 
ped. Hence may be explained the words of our Saviour, Matt. v. 25. 
Luke xii. 58. 



IL POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, REQUESTING A WRIT, AND GIVING BAIL. 

If no private agreement could be made, both parties went before the 
praetor. Then the plaintiff proposed the action^^ which he intended to 
bring against the defendant ,^2 and demanded a writ^ from the prstor for 
that purpose. For there were certain forms,''^ or set words,^^ necessary to 
be used in every cause.^^ At the same time the defendant requested that 
an advocate or lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his counsel. 

There were several actions competent for the same thing. The prose- 
cutor cbose which he pleased, and the prstor usually granted it ;^'' but he 
might also refuse it. 



I litem componere vel 
dijudicare. 

3 intra parietes, Cic. 
Quinct. 5. 11. per dit- 
ceptatorea domesticoi 
▼el opera amicorttm, 
Cmc. S. 

8 actor vel petitor. LLv. 
ir.9. 

4 in j 01 vocatet. 

i Ter. Phor. ▼. 7. tf. 
88. 

6 aurlcuUm opponebat. 

7 Hor. Sat. i. 9. ▼. 76. 
PlaiU. Ck>r. ▼. X mo p. 



43. 

8 ream. 

In jus rapere. 

10 obtorto coUo, cenrlce 
adstrictaf Cic. & Plaut. 
PoBo. iii. 5. 45. Jar. x. 
88. 

11 moratur. 

19 fagit yel fugam ador- 
nat. Feat. 

13 Plaut. Pen. Iv. 0. r. 
10. 

14 jamentam, i. e. plau- 
•tram vel vectabulum, 
GeU. zx. 1. Cic. Legg. 



ii. 33. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 

78. 
15 D. de in iuB vocand. 

&c. Llv. xlv. 37. Val. 

Max. ii. 1. 5. iii. 7. 9. 
10 tatissimam refugiam 

et receptaculum. 

17 si fraudationis causa 
latitaret, Cic. Quin. 19. 

18 evocabatur. 

19 se non sisteret. 

30 in bona ejus mitteba- 
tnr, ib. 

31 actionem edebat, vel 
dicam scribebat, Cic. 

22 



Verr. ii. 15. 

33 quam in ream Inten- 
dere vellet, Plaut. Per. 
iv. 9. 

23 actionem pottulabat. 

34 formals. 

35 verba concepta.* 

80 formuls de omnibna 
rebu« constitat», Cic. 
Rose. Com. 8. 

87 actionem vel judi- 
cium dabat vel redde-^ 
bat, Cic. Caec. 3. Quin. 
33. Venr. U> 18. 37. uer. 
U. 13. 
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The plaintiff, having obtained a writ from the praetor, offered it-lo the 
defendant,, or dictated to him the words. This writ it was unlawful to 
change.^ 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the writ,^ for if there 
was a mistake in one word, the whole cause was lost.^ Hence scriberi 
vel subscribers dicam alicui veiimpingeret to bring an action against one, 
or cum aliquo judicium subscribers, ei formulam intemdere. But di- 
cam vel dicas sortin, i. e. judices dare sortitione, qui causam cognoscanl, to 
appoint judices to judge of causes> 

A person skilled only in framing writs and the like, is called by Cicero, 
LEGULEius,^ and by Quinctilian, formularius. He attended on the ad- 
vocates, to suggest to them the laws and forms ; as those called pragma- 
Tici did among the Greeks,^ and as agents do among us. 

The plaintiff required that the defendant should give bail for his ap- 
pearance in court^ on a certain day, which was usually the third day af- 
ter.® And thus he was said vadari reum.® This was also done in a set 
form prescribed by a lawyer, who was said vadimonium concipere.^^ 

The defendant was said vades dare, vel vadimonium promittere. If 
he did not find bail, he was obliged to go to prison. ^^ The prstor some- 
times put off the hearing of the cause to a more distant day.^^ But the par- 
ties^3 chiefly were said vadimonium differre cum aliquo, to put off the 
day of the trial. Res esse in vadimonium capit, began to be litigated.^* 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up^^ the matter pri- 
vately with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped. ^^ In which case the 
plaintiff was said decidisse vel pactionem fecisse cum reo, judicio reum ah- 
solvisse vel liberasse, lite contestata vel judicio constituto, after the lawsuit 
was begun ; and the defendant, litem redemisse, after receiving security 
from the plaintiff^'' that no further demands were to be made upon him.^* 
If a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he was 
said NON POSSE vel nolle prosequi, vel experiri, sc. jus vel jure, vel 
jure summo.^^ 

When the day came, if either party when cited was not present, without 
a valid excuse,^'' he lost his cause. If the defendant was absent, he was 
said DESERERE VADIMONIUM, Rud the praetor put the plaintiff in possession 
of his effects.21 

If the defendant was present, he was said vadimonium sisters vel 
OBiRE. When cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui me vadatus es 1 Ubi tu 

ES, qui me CITASTI? EcCE me TIBI SISTO, tu CONTRA ET TBMIHI 8ISTE. 

The plaintiff answered, Adsum. Then the defendant said. Quid ais? The 
plaintiff said, Aio fundum, quem possides, heum esse; vel aio te mihi 
DARE, FACERS, OPORTERE, or the like.*^ This was called intentio ac- 
tio nis, and varied according to the nature of the action. 



1 mutare formulam non 
licebat. Sen. Ep. 117. 

3 in actione vel formula 
concipieoda. 

3 Cic. Inv. ii. 19. Her. 
i. 3. Quin. ill. 8. vii. 3. 
17. qui plus petebat, 
quam debitom est, 
causam perdebat, Cic. 
Q. Rose. 4. vel formu- 
la ezcidebat, 1. e. causa 
cadebat, Suet. Claud. 
14. 

4 Cic. Varr. ii. IS. 17. 
Ter. Pbor. U. 9. 93. 



Plin. Ep. V. 1. Suet. 
Vit.7. 

5pr£co actionunA, can- 
tor formularum, au- 
ceps syllabarum, Cic. 
Or. i. M. 

6 Quin. zii. 3. 11. 

7 vades, qui sponderent 
eum adfuturum. 

8 tertio die vel jperen- 
die, Cic. Quin. 7. Mur. 
18. Gell. vii. 1. 

9 vades Ideo dicti, quod, 

2ui eos doderit, vaden- 
i, id Mt, discendsndi 



habet potestatem, Fest. 

Cic. Quin. 6. 
10 Cic. Frat. ii. 15. 
llPlaut. Per.ii.4. V. 18. 
19 vadimonia differebat, 

Liv. Ep. 86. Juv. iii. 

313. 

13 litigatores. 

14 Cic. Att. ii. 7. Fam. 
ii. 8. Quin. 14. 16. 

15 rem componebat et 
transigebat, compro- 
mised. 

16 Plin. Ep. v. 1. 

17 com tin cmvisset vel 



satis ab actor* acce- 
pisset. 

18 ampllus a ae nemi- 
nem petiturumi Ck. 
Quin. 11,13. 

19 ib. 7, &c. 

80 sine morbo vel caoia 
sontica. 

81 Uor. Sat. i. 9. r. 36. 
Cic. Quin. 6. 90. - 

89 Plant. Cure. t. 9. 5. 
Cic. Mnr« 19. 
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III. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 

Actions were either real, personal, or mixed. 

1. A real action^ was for obtaining a thing to which one had a realright,^ 
but which was possessed by another.^ 

2. A personal action^ was against a person for doing or giving some- 
thing, which he was bound to do or give, by reason of a contract, or of 
soma wrong done by him to the plaintiff. 

3. A mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain personal protes- 
tations. 

1. REAL ACTIONS. 

Actions for a thing, or real actions, were either cmL, arising from some 
law,^ or pr^torian, depending on the edict of the praetor. 

AcTiONEs PR^TORiJE, wcie remedies granted by the prsstor for rendering 
an equitable right effectual, for which there was no adequate remedy 
granted by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a thing^ was called vindicatio ; and the person who 
raised it, vindex. But this action could not be brought, unless it was pre- 
viously ascertained who ought to be the possessor. If this was contested, 
it was called lis vindiciarum, and the praetor determined the matter by an 
interdict.'^ 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the possession 
of him, laying hands on the slave^ before the praetor, said, hunc hominem 

EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUH ESSE AIO, EJUSQUE VINDICIAS, i. €. possessionem^ 

MiHi DARi postula.^ If the other was silent, or yielded his right,*® the 
praetor adjudged the slave to the person who claimed him ;*^ that is, he de- 
creed to him the possession, till it was determined who should be the propri- 
etor of the slave.*^ But if the other person also claimed possession,*^ then 
the praetor pronounced an interdict,** qui nec vi, nbc clam, nec pre- 

CARIO POSSIDET, EI VINDTCIAS DABO. 

The laying, on of hands** was the usual mode of claiming the property 
of any person, to which frequent allusion is made in the classics.*^ 

In disputes of this kind,*'' the presumption always was in favour of the 
possessor, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, si qui in ji/re ma- 
NUM coNSERUNT, i. c. opud judtceM dtsceptant, secundum eum qui possi- 

DET, VINDICIAS DATO.*^ 

But in an action concerning liberty, the praetor always decreed posses- 
sion in favour of freedom,*^ and Appius, the decemvir, by doing the con- 
trary,*® by decreeing that Virginia should be given up into the hands of 
M. Claudius, his client, who claimed her, and not to her father, who was 
present, brought destruction on himself and his colleagues.** 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free** was said eum liber ali causa 

1 actio in rem. Oto which Plautus al- 10. ziL 158. Am. i. 4. 19 vindicias dedit se- 

SjusiAre. ludes, Rud. iv. 3. 86. 40. ii. 5. 30. Fast. iv. cundum libertatem. 

3 per quam rem nos- lOjore cedebat. 00. Virg^. JBn.x. 410. SO decernendo vindicias 
tram, qvue ab alio pos- 11 senrum addicebat Cic. Rose. Com. 10. secundum servitutemf 
sidetur, petimus, tnp. Tindicantl. Plin. Ep. z. 19. in vera vel ab libertate in ser- 

4 actio in personam. IS ad ezitmn jodicii. bona non est manus in- vitutem contra leges 

5 Cic. Ccc. 5. Or. i. S. 13 si vindicias sibi con- jectio ; animo non po- vindicias dando. 

actio civiiis vel legiti- servari postularet. test injici manus, i. e. 21 Liv. iii. 47. 56. 58. 

ma in rem. 14 interdicebat. vis fieri. Sen. 88 vindex, qui in liberta- 

7 Cic. Verr. L 45. Csc. 15 manus injectio, Liv. 17 in litibua vindlcia- tern vindiicabat. 

8. 14. iii. 48. mm. 

Smanmn ei injiciendo. - 16 Ov. Ep. Herold. viii. 18 GeU. xz. 10. 
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M ANU A8SERBRE ;^ but if he claimed a free person to be a slare, he was said 
IN 8ERVITUTEM ASSERERE ; aod hcDce was called ASS ERTOR. Hence, hac 
(sc. pr essentia gaudia) utraque maniit complexuque assere toto ;^ assero, for 
affirmo, or assevero^ is used only by later writers. 

The expression manum conserere, to fight hand to hand, is taken from 
war, of which the conflict between the two parties was a representation. 
Hence vindicia, i. e. injeciio vel correptio manus in re prdBsenti, was called 
vis civilis et festucaria? The two parties are said to have crossed two 
rods^ before the praetor, as if in fighting, and the vanquished party to have 
given up his rod to his antagonist. Whence some conjecture that the first 
Romans determined their disputes with the poiut of their swords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod,° which the two parties® broke in 
their fray or mock fight before the praetor (as a straw^ used anciently to 
be ^roken in making stipulations),^ the consequence of which was, that 
one of the parties might say, that he had been ousted or deprived of pos- 
session,® by the other, and therefore claim to be restored by a decree^ ^ 
of the praetor. 

If the question was about a farm, a house, or the like, the praetor an- 
ciently went with the parties^^ to the place, and gave possession'^ to which 
of them he thought proper. But from the increase of business this soon 
became impracticable ; and then the parties called one another from court'^ 
to the spot,'^ to a farm, for instance, and brought from thence a turf,^^ which 
was also called vindicia, and contested about it as about the whole farm. 
It was delivered to the person to whom the praetor adjudged the possession.'^ 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lawyers devised a new form 
of process in suing for possession, which Cicero pleasantly ridicules.'^ The 
plaintiff'^ thus addressed the defendant ;'^ fundus qiu est in aoro, qui 

SABINUS VOCATUR, EUH EGO EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, INDB EGO 

TE ex' JURE MANU GONSERTUM (to conteud Rccordiug to law) voco. If 
the defendant yielded, the praetor adjudged possession to the plaintiff. If 
not, the defendant thus answered the plaintifi*, unde tu me ex jure manum 
coNSERTUM vocASTi, iNDE iBi EGO TE REvoco. Thou the praetor repeat- 
ed his set form,^^ utrisque, superstitibus pruBsentibus, i, e. testibus 
prcBsentibus (before witnesses), istam viam dico. Initb viam. Immedi- 
ately they both set out, as if to go to the farm, to fetch a turf, ac- 
companied by a lawyer to direct them.^' Then the praetor said, redite 
viam ; upon which they returned. If it appeared that one of the parties 
had been dispossessed by the other through force, the praetor thus de- 
creed, UNDE tu ILLUM DEJECISTI, CUM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO 
POSSIDERET, £0 ILLUM RESTITUAS JUBEO. If nOt, ho thus decreed, UTI 
NUNC POSSIDETIS, 6CC, ITA POSSIOEATIS. YiM FIERI VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about the right of 
property^ commenced. The person ousted or outed^ first asked the de- 
fendant if he was the lawful possessor.^ Then he claimed his right, and 
in the meantime required that the possessor should give security ,^^ not to 
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do any damage to the subject in question,^ by cutting down trees, or de- 
molishing buildings, dec, in which case the plaintiff was said per prjedes, 
y. -em, vel precede litis tindiciarum satis accipere.^ If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was transferred to the plaintiff, pro- 
vided he gave security. • 

A sum of money also used to be deposited by both parties, called sacra- 
MENTUM, which fell to the gaining party after the cause was determined,^ 
or a stipulation was made about the payment of a certain sum, called spon- 
8IO. The plaintiff said, quando neoas hunc fdndum esse meum, sacra- 

MENTO TE QUINQUAGENARIO PROVOCO. SPONDESNS QUINOENTOS, 8C. fium- 

mos Tel assea^ si meus est ? i. e. si meum esse probavero. The defendant 
said, spoNDEo quinoentos si tuus sit. Then the defendant required a 
correspondent stipulation from the plaintiff,^ thus, et tu bpondesne quin- 
oentos, SI TUUS SIT ? i. e. siprobavero tuum non esse. Then the plaintiff 
said, SPONDBO, si meus sit. Either party lost his cause if he refused to 
give this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Festus says this money was called sacramentum, because it used to 
be expended on sacred rites ; but others, because it served as an oath,^ 
to convince the judges that the lawsuit was not undertaken without cause, 
and thus checked wanton litigation. Hence it was called pignus spon- 
sioNis.^ And hence pignore contendere, et Sacramento, is the same.'' 

Sacramentum is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself,^ sacramerUum 
in libertatemf i. e. causa et vindieia libertatis, the claim of liberty. So spon- 
siONEH facere, to Hiise a lawsuit ; sponsions lacessere, eertare, vincere, 
and also vincere sponsionem, qr judicium, to prevail in the cause ; condem- 
nari sponsionis, to lose the cause ; sponsiones, i. e« causa, prohibitmjudieari, 
causes not allowed to be tried.^ 

The plaintiff was said saeramento vel sponsione provocare, rogare, qum* 
rere, et stipuUtri. The defendant, contendere ex provocatione vel saeramento, 
et restipulari.^^ 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance,^^ in claiming servi- 
tudes, &c. But, in the last, the action might be expressed both affirmatively 
and negatively ; thus, aio, jus esse vel non esse. Hence it was called 

actio CONFESSORIA et NEOATORIA. 



2. personal actions. 

Personal actions, called also condictiones, were very numerous. 
They arose from some contract, or injury done ; and required that a peison 
should do or give certain things, or suffer a certain punishment. 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying and selling ;^^ 
aboutletting and hiring ;^^ about a commission ;^^ partnership ;^^ a deposite ;^^ 
a loan ;" a pawn or pledge ;^® a wife'p fortune ;^' a stipulation,^^ which 



1 se nihil deterioi in 
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dactione : locabatur 
yel domus rel ftindu*, 
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conductor inquilinua, 
fondi colonua, operis 
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poblicanus ▼el man- 
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14 de mandato. 
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qneatrem. 
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damns ▼estes, libroa, 
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took place almost in all bargains, and was made in this form : — An spon- 
DEs ? Spondeo : An dabis ? Dabo : An fromittis ? promitto, vel repro- 
mittOy &c.^ 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said indicare : thus, ix- 
DiCA, FAC pretiuh, and the buyer, when he oflered a price, licbri, i. e. 
rogare quo pretio liceret auferre? At an auction, the person who bade^ 
held up his fo,refinger ;^ hence dipXo liceri. The buyer asked, qitantt 
LICET, sc. habere ve\ auferre. The seller answered, decern uumtnis licet, or 
the like.^ Thus some explain de Drusi kortis, quanti licuisse (sc. eas 
emere), tu scrihis audieram : sed quanti quanti, bene emitur quod necesse 
est,^ But most here take licere in a passive sense, to be valued or ap- 
praised ; quanti quanti, sc. licent, at whatever price.'' So venibunt quiqm 
lieebunt (whoever shall be appraised, or exposed to sale, shall be sold) 
prasenti pecunia, for ready money .^ Unius assis non unquam pretio pluris 
licuisse, notante judice quo nosti populo, was never reckoned worth more 
than the value of one as, in the estimation of the people, &c.^ 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixed forms^^ usually 
observed between the two parties. The person who required the promise 
or obligation, stipulator,^^ asked^^ him who was to give theobligation,^^ 
before witnesses, if he would do or give a certain thing ; and the other al- 
ways answered in correspondent words : thus, an dabis ? Dabo vel dabi- 
TUR. An spondes ? Spondeo. Any material change or addition in the 
answer rendered it of no effect. The person who required the promise 
was said to be reus stipulandi ; he who gave it, reus promittenoi. 
Sometimes an oath was interposed, ^^ and, for the sake of greater security, ^^ 
there was a second person, who required the promise or obligation to be re- 
peated to him, therefore called astipulator,^^ and another, who joined in 
giving it, ADPROMISSOR. Fide jussor vel sponsor, a surety, who said,ET 
EGO SPONDEO IDEM HOC, or the like. Hence, astipulari irato consuli, to 
humour or assist.^'' The person who promised, in his turn usually ask- 
€d a correspondent obligation, which was called restipulatio ; both acts 
were called sponsio. 

Nothing of importance was transacted among the Romans without the 
rogatio, or asking a question, and a correspondent answer :^® hence inter- 
rooatio for stipulatio. Thus also laws were passed : the magistrate ask- 
ed, rogabat, and the people answered, uti rooas, sc. volumus?^ 

The form of mancipatio, or manctpium, per <bs et libram, was sometimes 
added to the stipulatio.^® 

A stipulation could only take place between those who were present 
But if it was expressed in a writing,^^ simply that a person had promis- 
ed, it was supposed that f very thing requisite in a stipulation had been 
observed.^^ 
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In buying and seUing, in giving or taking a lease,^ or the like, the bar- 
gain was finished by the simple consent of the parties : hence these con- 
tracts were called consbnsuales. He who gave a wrong account of a 
thing to be disposed of, was bound to make up the damage. An earnest 
penny^ was sometimes given, not to confirm, but to prove the obligation.' 
But in all important contracts, bonds,^ formally written out, signed, and 
sealed, were mutually exchanged between the parties. Thus Augustus 
and Antony ratified their agreement about the partition of the Roman pro- 
vinces, after the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, by giving 
and taking reciprocally written obligations.^ A difference having after- 
wards arisen between Ciesar, and Fulvia the vrife of Antony, and Lucius 
his brother, who managed the affairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by Caesar to the disbanded veterans ; who, having assembled in the 
capitol, constituted themselves judges in the cause, and appointed a day 
for determining it at Gabii. Augustus appeared in his defence ; but 
Fulvia and L. Antonius, having failed to come, although they had promis- 
ed, were condemned in their absence ; and, in confirmation of the sentence, 
war was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, and 
finally in the destruction of Antony.^ In like manner, the articles of agree- 
ment between Augustus, Antony, and Sex. Pompeius, were written out in 
the form of a contract, and committed to the charge of the vestal virgins. 
They were farther confirmed by the parties joining their right hands, and em- 
bracing one another. But Augustus, says Dio, no longer observed this 
agreement, than till he found a pretext for violating it.'' 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, he was said agere 
cum «o ex synorapha.^ 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are usually named actiones 
emptif venditi, loeali vel ex locatOt conducti vel ex conducto mandati, &c. 

They were brought^ in this manner : — The plaintiff said, aio te mihi mu- 

TUI COMMODATI, DEP08ITI NOMINE, DARE CENTUM OPORTERE ; AIO TE MIHI 

EX STIPULATU, LOCATO, DARE FACERE OPORTERE. The defendant either de- 
nied the charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences,^^ that is, he admitted 
part of the charge,but not the whole ; thus, neoo me tibi ex stipulato cen- 
tum DARE OPORTERE, NISI QUOD METU, DOLO, ERRORE ADDUCTUS SPOPONDI, 
vel NISI QUOD MINOR XXV ANNIS SPOPONDI. ThcU folloWcd the SPONSIO, if 

the defendant denied, ni dare facere debeat ; and the restipulatio, si- 
DARE FACERE DEBBAT ; but if he excepted, the sponsio was, ni dolo ad- 
ductus spoponoerit ; and the restipulatio si dolo adductus spoponde- 

RIT." 

An exception was expressed by these words, si non, ac si non, aut si, 
aut, nisi, nisi quod, extra quam si. If the plaintiff answered the defen* 
dant's exception, it was called replicatio ; and if the defendant answer- 
ed him, it was called duplicatio. It sometimes proceeded to striplica- 
tio and quadruplicatio. The exceptions and replies used to be includ- 
ed in the sponsio.^^ 

When the contract was not marked by a particular name, the action 
was called actio pRiEsc&iPTis verbis, actio incerla vel incerti ; and the 
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writ^ was not composed by the praetor, but the words were prescribed 
by a lawyer .2 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on account of the con- 
tracts of others, and were called adjectitia qualitatis. 

As the Romans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonourable, espe- 
cially if not extensive,^ instead of keeping shops themselves, they employ- 
ed slaves, freedmen, or hirelings, to trade on their account,^ who were 
called iNSTiTOREs ;^ and actions brought against the trader,® or against the 
employer,'^ on account of the trader's transactions, were called action es 

INSTITORIJB. 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own risk,® and 
received all the profits,* whether he was the proprietor'^ of the ship, or hired 
it,^^ whether he commanded the ship himself,^^ or employed a slave or any 
oth^r person for that purpose,^^ was called navis exercitor ; and an ac- 
tion lay against him'^ for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as 
well as by himself, called actio exbrgitoria. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the contracts 
made by his son or slave, called actio de PEcuLioor actio de in rem verso, 
if the contract of the slave had turned to his master's profit ; or actio jvs- 
si, if the contract had been made by the master's order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not to the entire 
amount of the contract,^^ but to the extent of the peculium^ and the profit 
which he had received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave among his 
creditors, an action lay against him; called actio tribotoria. 

An action also lay against a person in certain cases, where the contract 
was not expressed, but presumed by law, and therefore called ohUgatio quasi 
EX CONTRACTU ; Rs whcu ouc, without any commission, managed the 
business of a person in his absence, or without his knowledge ; hence he 
was called neootiorum oestor, or voluntarius amicus, rel procura- 

TOR.l® 

3. penal actions. 

Actions for a private wrong were of four kinds ; ex furto, rapina, 
DAMNO, injuria ; for theft, robbery, damage, and personal injury. 

1. The dififerent punishments of thefts were borrowed from the Athe- 
nians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in the night-time might 
be put to death ;^^ and also in the day-time, if he defended himself with a 
weapon,^® but not without having first called out for assistance.'* 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were scourged 
and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were so addicted to diis 
crime, that they were anciently called furbs f^ and theft, servile pro- 
brum. 
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But afterwards these punisbmeDts were mitigated by various laws, and 
by the edicts of the prcetors. One caught in manifest theft^ was obliged 
to restore fourfold,^ besides the things stolen ; for the recovery of which 
there was a real action^ against the possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently guilty thst he 
could not deny it, he was called /ur nsc manifestus, and was punished 
by restoring double.* 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the possession of 
any one, it was called furtdm concbptdm, and by the law of the Twelve 
Tables was punished as manifest theft,^ but afterwards, as furtum n«c 
maiufesium. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen^ to any one to keep, 
and they were found in his possession, he had an action, called actio 
FURTi oBLATi, against the person who gave him the things, whether it 
was the thief or another, for the triple of their value. 

If any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or did not ex- 
hibit them when founds actions were granted by the pristor against him, 
called actiones furti prohibiti*<< non bzhibiti; in the last for double.'' 
What the penalty was in the first is uncertain. But in whatever manner 
theft was punished, it was always attended with infamy. 

2. Robbery^ took place only in movable things.* Immovable things 
were said to be invaded, and the possession of them was recovered by an 
interdict of the prstor. 

Although the crime of robbery ^^ was much njore pernicions than that 
of theft, it was, however, less severely punished. 

An action^^ was granted by the praetor against the robber,^^ only for 
fourfold, including what he had robbed. And there was no difference 
whether the robber was a freeman or a slave ; only the proprietor of the 
slave was obliged, either to give him op,^^ or pay the damage.'* 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called damkux 
injuria datum, i. e. dolo vel culpa nocentis admissum, whence actio vel 
JUDICIUM DAMNi INJURIA, sc. dati,^^ whereby he was obliged to repair the 
damage by the Aquilian law. Qui servum servamve, alibnuh alien- 

AMVE, QUADRUPEDEM Vel PECUDEM INJI^RIA OCCIDERIT, QUANTI ID IN SO 

anno plurimi fuit, (whatever its highest value was for th&t year,) tan* 
TUM JBS DARE DOMINO DAMNA8 ESTO. By the Same Isw, there was an 
action against a person for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and 
also for corrupting another man's slaves, for double if he denied.'* There 
was, on account of the same crime, a praetorian action for double even 
against a person who confessed.''' 

4. Personal injuries or affronts'^ respected either the body, the din^nityt 
or character of individuals. — They were variously punished at different 
periods of the republic. 

By the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries' ' were punished with a fine of 
twenty-five asses or pounds of brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious ; as, for instance, if any one depri- 
ved another of the use of a limb,^ he was punished by retaliation,^^ if the 

1 in furto manifasto. ablatas. 19 in raptorem. 17 1. 5. s. I. ibid. 
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person injured would not ftccept of any other satiefaction.^ If he onlj 
dislocated or broke a bone,^ be paid 300 a^ses, if the sufferer was a free- 
man, and i 50, if a slave. If any slandered another by defamatory versee,^ 
he was beaten with a club, as some say, to death.^ 

But these laws gradually fell into disuse, and, by the edicts of the prse- 
tor, an action was granted on account of all personal injuries and affronts 
only for a fine, which was proportioned to the dignity of the person, and 
the nature of the injury. This, however; being found insufficient to check 
licentiousnese arni insolence, Sylla made a new law concerning injuries, 
by which, not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was ap- 
pointed for certain injuries, with the punishment of exile, or working in 
the mines. Tiberius ordered one who had written defamatory verses 
against him to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock.^ 

An action might also be raised against a person for an injury done by 
those under his power, which was called actio noxalis ; as, if a slave 
committed theft, or did any damage without his master's knowledge, he 
was to be given up to the injured person :® and so, if a beast did any 
damage, the owner was obliged to offer a compensation, or give up the 
beast.' 

There was no action for ingratitude,^ as among the Macedonians, or 
rather Persians ; becausOi says Seneca, all the courts at Rome^ would 
scarcely have been sufficient for trying it. He adds a better reason : quia 
hoc crimen in legem cadere non debet, ^^ 

4. MIXED AND ARBITRARY ACTIONS. ^ 

Actions by which one sued for a thing,^^ were called actiorus rei 
PERSEcuTORiiB ; but actions merely for a penalty or punishment, were 
called PCENALEs ; for both, mixt£. 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine strictly, according 
to the convention of parties, were called actiones stricti juris : actions 
which were determined by the rules of equity,^^ were called arbitrarijb, 
or BON^ FiDEi. In the former, a certain thing, or the performance of a 
certain thing,^^ was required ; a sponsio was made, and the judge was re- 
stricted to a certain form : in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
case. Hence, in the forms of actions bona fdei about contracts, these 
words were added, ex bona fide ; in those trusts called ^<2uct«, ut inter 
BONOS bene agier oportet, et sine fraudatione ; and in a question 
about recovering a wife's portion after a divorce, ^^ and in all arbitrary 
actions, quantum vel quid ^quius, melius.^^ 

IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES; JUDICES, ARBITRI, RECUPE- 

RATORES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 

After the form of the writ was made out,^® and shown to the defend* 

ant, the plantiff requested of the praetor to appoint one person or more to 

^ • — • - I  ■■.■■■ .  I .  . 

1 tee p. IS7. condidiffset. cent, noxe deditor. 10 Sen. Den. iii. «, 7. 

S qui OS ex geniUtli, i. e. 4Hor. Sat. il. 1. t.89. 7 si quadnipes paupe- II rem pers«quebatar. 

ex loco ubi gignitur, Ep. ii. 1. v. 154. Corn, nam, damnum, faxit, 18 ex «qao et bono. 

fadit, Cell. xx. 1. Pera. Sat. 1. Clc. Aug. dominus noxa nttimi- 13 certa presUiio. 

3 ti quia aliquem pub- Civ. D. U. 0. IS. am, damni estimatio- 14 in arMtilo reiuxoria. 

lice dif&maMet, eique 5 Gel. xx. 1. Dio. Ivii.Sl nero, offerto : si nolit, 15 Cic. IM^ iii. 15. Q. 

adversQS bonos mores 6 si servus, inscienta quud noxit, dato. Rose. 4. Top. 17. 

convicium ferisset, af> domino, fartum faxit, 8 actio inerati. 16 concepta actioois i»> 

fronted him, ve^ car^ noxlamTe noxit, nocn- 9 omnia lora, ac. tria, t«ntioDe. 

man ftmoanm in •urn erit, i. e. damnom fe- Ir. il. 0. 
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jodge of it.^ If he only asked one* he asked a judex, properly so called, 
or an arbiter ; if he asked more than one,^ he asked either those who were 
called recuperatores, or centum viri. 

1. A JDDKz judged both of fact and of law, but only in such cases as 
were en%y and of smaller importance, and which he was obliged to deter- 
mine according to an express law, or a certain form prescribed to him by 
the pretor. 

2. An ARBITER judged in those causes which were called b<mmfidei, 
and arbitrary, and wss not restricted by any law or form ;^ he determined 
what seemed equitable, in a thing not sufficiently defined by law.< Hence 
he ie called honorarius. Ad arbitmm veljudieem ire, adircy eonfugeref 
arbUrum, snmere, capers; arbitrum adcgere, i. e. ad arbitrum agtre vel 
cogere, to Ibrce one to submit. to an arbitration ; ad arbitrum voeare vel op- 
peUere; ad vel a pud judickm, agere^ experirij littgare^ petere; but arbiter 
and judex, arbitrium and judicium^ are sometimes confounded ; arbiter is 
also sometimes put for testis, or for the master or director of a feast, ar- 
biier, bibendi, ariiter Adrim^ nde of the Adriatic ; maris^ having a prospect 
of the sea.^ 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise,* to determine a differ- 
ence without the appointment of the prstor, was also called arbiter, but 
more properly compromissarius. 

3. Recuperatores were so called, beoanae by them every one reco- 
vered his own."^ This name at first was given to those who judged between 
the Roman people and foreign states about recovering and restoring private 
things ;^ and hence it was transferred to those judges who were appointed 
by the prstor for a similar purpose in private controversies ; but afterwards* 
they judged also about other matters.® They were chosen from Roman 
citizens at large, according to some; but more properly, according to 
others, from the jtudicbs selecti;^® and, in some cases only, from the 
senate. So in the provinces,^^ where they seemed to have judged of the 
same causes as the centumviri at Rome, a trial before the recuperatores 
was called judicium recuperatorium, cum aliquo recuperatores sumere, 
vel eum ad recuperatores adducere, to bring one to such a trial. '^ 

4. Centumviri were judges chosen from the thirty-five tribes, three 
from each, so that properly there were 105 ; but they were always named 
by 'a round number, centumviri.^^ The causes which came before them** 
are enumerated by Cicero. They seem to have been first instituted soon 
after the creation of the prastor peregrinus. They judged chiefiy con- 
cerning testaments and inheritances.*' ^ 

AAer the time of Augustus they formed the council of the prctor, and 
judged in the most important causes,^* whence trials before them*^ are some- 
times distinguished from private trials ; but these were not criminal trials, 
as some have thought,*^ for in a certain sense all trials were public.'^ 



1 judicem vel judiclam 
m earn a praotore pos* 
tnlabat. 

3 judicium. 

3 totiu^ rei arbitrium 
habtti^et poteatatem. 

4 Fest Cic. Rose. Com. 
4, 5. Off. ili. IS. Top. 
10. San. Beiu4il. B. 7. 

5 Cic. Tuac. v. 41. Fat. 
17. Rose. Oom. 4. 9. 
Off. iii. 18. Top. 10. Am. 
Ml Mur. IS. Quia. 8. 
Flac. IS. Ter. Hm. lU. 
1. M. Adal. 1. a 4t. 



Plaut. Kud. iv. S. 99. 
104. Sail. Cat. 90. Li v. 
ii.4. Hor. Od.i.8. ii.7. 
S3 Ep.i. 11. 96. 
A ex compromiaso. 

7 Theoph. Inst. 

8 FesL in reciperatio. 

9 Flaut. Baccli. ii. 8. v. 
86. Cic. C«c. 1, Ac. 
Cacil. II. lAv. zxTi.48. 
Suei. Ner. 17. Dom. 8. 
Cell. XX. 1. 

10 ex albo judicnmtftpm 
the lial of judfaa, Plio. 
Ep.iU.90.lLir.xUU.S. 



II ex convantii Roroa^ 
norum civiuro, i. e. ex 
Romania civibas qui 
juris et judiciorum 
causa in certum iocum 
con venire 8olebant,see 
p. H2. Cic.Verr. il. 18. 
lii. 11. 19. S8 59. v. 5. 
86. 59. 69. Ccs. BelL 
Civ. U. 90. 86. lii. 21. 
99. 

ISCic. Inv.ii.90. Saet. 
Veip. 8. Ut. xUfl. 

ISFMt. 



14 causM centumvi- 
rates. 

15 Cic. Or. i. 88. C«c« 
18. Val. Max. vii. 7. 
Quin. iv. 1. 7. Plin. 1?. 
8.39. 

16 Tac. Or. 88. . 

17 judicia cennimvirar 
lia. 

18 Plin. Ep. i. 18. vi. 4. 
33. Quin. iv. i. v. 10. 
Suet. Vesp. 10. 

19 judicia pubUca, Ok. 
Axcb.a 
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The number of the CentiiiDTiri was increased to 180, and they were divi- 
ded into four councils, hence quadruplkx jddiciom is the same as cbntum- 
TiRALE ; sometimes only into two, and sometimes in important causes they 
judged all together. A cause before the centumviri could not be adjourned.' 

Ten men^ were appointed, ^ve senators and five equites, to aasemUe 
these councils, snd preside in them in the absence of the pr»tor.^ 

Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basilica Julia, 
sometimes in the forum. They had a spear set upright before them. 
Hence judicwnv hastm, for centumviralb; centumviralem hastam cogtrt^ to 
assemble the courts of the centumviri, and preside in them. So, crntuv 
GRAVIS HASTA viRORUM, the tribunal of the centumviri. Cessat centem 
moderatrix jvdieis hasta.^ 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, but the 
other judices only till the particular cause was determined for which they 
were appointed. 

The DECEMVIRI also judged in certain causes, and it is thought that in 
particular cases they previously took, cognizance of the causes which 
were to come before the centumviri, and their decisions were called 

PRiBJUDICTA.^ 

V. THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE OR JUDGES. 

Of the above-mentioned judges, the plaintiff proposed to the defendant* 
such judge or judges as he thought proper according to the words of the 
sponsio, m ita esset : hence, judicem vel -ej ferre alicdi, ni ita essbt, 
to undertal^e to prove before a judge or jury that it was so,'' and asked that 
*the defendant would be content with the judge or judges whom he named, 
and not ask another.^ If he approved, then the judge was said to be agreed 
on, coNVENiRE, sud the plaintiff requested of the prsetor to appoint him in 
these words : prator, jodicem arbitrdmvb postulo, ut des in diem 
TERTiUM 8IVE PERENDiNUM ; and in the same manner recuperalores were 
asked.^ Hence, judiees dare, to appoint one to take his trial before the 
ordinary judices.^^ But centumviri were not asked, unless both parties 
subscribed to them.^^ If the defendant disapproved of the judge proposed 
by the plaintiff, he said, hdnc ejero vel nolo.^' Sometimes the plaintiff 
desired the defendant to name the judge.^^ 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties were appointed^* by the 
prator, with a certain form answering to the nature of the action. In these 
forms the praetor always used the words si pa ret, i. e. apparel : thus, c. 

ACQUILLI ; JUDEX ESTO, SI PARET, FONDUM CAPENATEM, DE QUO SERVILIOS 
AOIT CUM CATULOi SERVILII ESSE EX JURE QUIRITIUM, NEQUE SI SERVILIO 

A CATULORESTiTUATUR, TUN CATULUM coNDEMNA. But if the defendant 
made an exception, it was added to ihe form, thus : extra quam si tbs- 

TAMBNTUM PROOATOR, QUO APPAREAT CATULI ESSE. If the prSBtOr rofused 

to admit the exception^ an appeal might be made to the tribunes.^^ The 
praetor, if he thought proper, might appoint different judges from those 
chosen by the parties, although he seldom did so ; and no one could refuse 
to act as a judex, when required, without a just cause.^' 

1 Plin. Ep. i. 18. \y. 94. 80. Mart. Epig. vii. Ot. potcer«t. Pest. IS ut judicem ^eent, 

▼i. SS. Quin. T. 9. xi. Stat. SyW. \v. 4. 4S. 9 Clc. Vorr. iii. 58. Mur. Li v. Ai. 56. 

L xii. 5. Val. Max. tU. 5 Sigon. Jadic. Cie. 19. Q. Rose. 15. Clu. 14 dabaatur rel addioa- 

8. 1. Cac. SI. Dom. 99. 4S. Val. Max. U. 8. 9. bantar. 

9 daramviri, tea p. 101. advenaiio feretet. Prob. tn Notia. 15 Clc. Acftd. Qusst It. 

S Suet. Aug. SS. 7 LIv. ill. 94. 57. ▼111. 10 Plin. Ep. Iv. 9. SO. 

4 Plin. Ep. 11. 94. Val. SS. Clc. Quin. 15. Or. 11 Plin. Ep. t. 1. 16 Soet. Claud. 15. Plio. 

tUx. Til. 8. 4. Qoinct. IL 65. 19 Clc. Or. U. 70. Plin. Ep. Ui. 90. x. 08. 

r. f. xU. 5. Saat. Aug, 8 q6 •liom procarvt, I. •, Pan, SO. 
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The pnetor next preecribed the namber of witnesses to be called,^ 
which commonly did not exceed ten. Then the parties, or iheir agents,^ 
gave security^ that what was decreed would be paid, and the sentence of 
the judge held ratified.^ 

In arbitrary causes, a sum of money was deposited by both parties, 
called coMPROMissuM, which word is also used for a mutual agreement.^ 

In a personal action, the procuratores only gave security ; those of the 
plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of the judge; and those of the defendant, 
to pay what was decreed.^ 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant that no 
more demands should be made upon him bn the same account.'' 

After this followed the litis contestatio, or a short narration of the 
cause by both parties, corroborated by the testimony of witnesses.^ The 
things done in court before the appointment of the judices, were properly 
said IN JURE fieri; after that, in jodicio: but this distinction is not aU 
ways observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties warned each other 
to attend the third day after,^ which was called compbrendinatio, or con- 
DicTio.^® But in a cause widi a foreigner, the day was called dies statds.^^ 

VI. MANNER OP CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 

When the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, or some of the 
parties, was absent from a necessary cause,'^ in which case the day was 
putoff.^3 If the judge was present, he first took an oath that he would 
judge according to law to the best of his judgment,'^ at the altar,*^ called 
PUTBAL libonis, Or Scribonianum, because that place, being struck with 
thunder,'^ had been expiated^^ by Scribonius Libo, who raised over it a 
stone covering, ^^ the covering of a well,^" open at the top^^^in the forum ; 
near which the tribunal of the praetor used to be, and where the usurers 
met. It sppears to have been different from the Puteal, under which the 
whetstone and razor of Attius Navius were deposited, in the Comitium, at 
the left side of the senate-bouse.^^ 

The Romans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint^stone in their right 
hand, saying, si sciens fallo, tum me diespitbr, salva urbb arceque, 
bonis bjiciat, ut eoo hunc lapidem.^ Hence, Jovem lapidem jurare^ 
for per Jovem et lapidem. The formula of taking an oath we have in 
Plautus, and an account of different forms in Cicero. The most solemn 
oath of the Romans was by their faith or honour.^^ 

The judex or judices, afler having sworn, took their seats in the sub- 
sellia ;^ whence they were called judices pbdanei : and sedbre is often 
pot for coonoscerb, to judge.^ Sedbre is also applied to an advocate 
while not pleading.^ 

I qoibos denunciaxetor 8 Cic. Att. xvi. 15, IS ox morbo val c«usa SI Hor. Sat. ii. 0. ▼. 35. 

testimoniuin. Rose. Com. 11, IS. 18. sontica. Fait. £p. i 10. 8. Cic. Sext. 

S procurmtorei. Fest. Macrob. Sat. ill. IS diflwaufl eat, i. «. pro- 8. Div. i. 17. Ov. Rem. 

3 eatisdabant. 0. latua, Cell. xiv. 3. Am. 561. Liv. i. 36. 

4jadicatttmaol?leCi«m inter ae In perendi- 14 ex aniini lententla, SS Feat. in. Lapia. 

ratam haberi. num diem, ut ad judi- Cic. Acad. Q.47. S3 Cic. Fam. viii. 1. 18. 

5 Cic. Rose. Com. 4. ciam venireot denun* 15 aram tenena, Cic. Acad. iv. 47. Liv. xxi. 
Venr. 1!. 87. Q. Frat. U. ciabant. Flac. 36. 45. xxii. 53. Gel. i. SI. 
15. Fam. xii. 30. 10 Aac. Cic. Feat. Cell. 16 fulmine atUctus. Plaut. Rud. v. S. 45. 

6 Cic. Qoin. 7. Att. ani. xiv. S. 17 procuratua. Diony. ix. 10. 48. xl. 54. 
15. 11 Macrob. Saf. i. 16. 18 auxgestum lapideam S4quai»i ad pedea pre- 

7 eo nomine a ae nemi- atatua condictua cum cavuro. tori*. 

nam ampUua vei poa- boate, i. e. cum pere- 10 putei operculum, rel 85 Plin. Ep. v. 1. vi. 38. 

tea petituram, Cic. grino, Cic. Off. 1. 38. uuteal. aedere auditurua, vi. 

Brat. 5. Rose Com. 18. diea, Plaut. Cure. i. 1. SO aupeme apertam, 31. 

Fam.xtii.tO. 5. Cell. zvi. 4. Feet. 86 PUn. Ep. Ui. 0. t 
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The judex, especially if there was but one, asaumed some lawyers to 
assist him with their counsel,^ whence they were called consiliarii.^ 

If any of the parties were absent without a just excuse, he was Sim* 
moned ^y an edict,^ or lost his cause. If the prstor pronounced an unjust 
decree in the absence of any one, the assistance of the tribunes might be 
implored> 

If both parties were present, they were first obliged to swear that they 
did not carry on the lawsuit from a desire of litigation.^ 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cause, which they did 
twice, one after another, in two different methods;^ first briefly, which was 
called CAUSA conjegtio,'' and then in a formal oration^ they explained the 
state of the cause, and proved their own charge* or defence^^ by witnesses 
and writings,^^ and arguments drawn from the case itself ;^^ and here the 
orator chiefly displayed bis art.^^ To prevent them, however, from being 
too tedious^^^ it was ordained by the Pompeian law, in imitation of the 
Greeks, that they should speak by an hour-glass ;^^ a water-glass, some- 
what like our sand-glasses. How many hours were to be allowed to each 
advocate, was left to the judices to determine.^* These glasses were also 
used in the army. Hence dare vel pelere plurss clepsydras^ to ask more 
time to speak: quo ties judico, quantum quis plurimum poslulat aqum do, I 
give the advocates as much time as they require. The clepsydrm were of 
a different length ; sometimes three of them in an hour.^^ 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to suggest^^ what he 
should say, who was called ministrator. A forward noisy speaker was 
called RABULA,^* vel proclamator, a brawler or wrangler.^ 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay^^ to procure 
for them an audience, or to collect hearers,^^ who attended them from 
court to court,'' and applauded them, while diey were pleading, as a man 
who flytood in the middle of them gave the word.^ .Each of them for this 
service received his dole,^^ or a certain hire {par mercesy usually three de- 
narii, near 2s of our money) ; hence they were called laudicobni.^ This 
custom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who flourished underNero 
and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed by Pliny.''' When a client gained 
his cause, he used to fix a garland of green palm'^ at his lawyer's door. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said its operam dare.^ 
How inattentive they sometimes were, we learn from Macrobius.^ 

VII. MANNER OP QiyiNG lUDGMENT. 
Tns pleadings being ended,^^ judgment was giren after mid-day, accord- 

Isibi ftdvocavit, ut in Rose. Com. 1. cerentti. e. vas viire- 8] conducti el red«inpCi 

conailio addssent, Cic. App. Bell. Civ. i. p. um, graciliter fistula- mancipes. 

Quln. 9. in ronsiiium MS. turn, in fundo cujas S9 coronam coHigciVt 

Togavit, Cell, xiv.8. 7 quasi eaas0 in toeve erat foramen, undo a- auditores, v. andltaros 

S Suet. Tib. S3. Claud, coactio, Asc. Cic. qua guttatim eflSueret, corrode. 

IS. 8 jutta oratione perora- atque ita tempos meti- SSezjudido in jndi' 

3 sea p. 85. bant, Oeil. zvii. 8. retur, Cic. Or. iii. 34. cium. 

4 Cic. Quin. 6. SH). actionem. 10 Cic. Quin. 9. Plin. Bp. 9i quom ^cM^e^dedit 

5 calamniam jurare, vel 10 inficiationem vel ex- i. 80. iv. 0. ii. II. 14. i. signum. 
decalomnia,Liv.zxxiii. c^ptionem. 93. vi. 8. 5. DIa. Caua. 85sportula. 

40. Cic. Pam. viii. 8. 1. 11 testibus et tabnlii. Corr. Eloq.38. 80 i. e. qui ob comam 

10. D. de jur.qnod imu- 18 ex ipsa re deductit, 17 Veg. iii. & Ccs. Bell, laudabant, 

ratus In codicem refers Cic. Quin. Rose. Com. O. v. 13. Plin. Sp. it. S7 Ep. ii. 14. vi.9. 

re noluit, sc. quia fal- Cell. ziv. 8. II. vi. 8. 88 vmdes palms, Jav. 
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ing to the law of the TweWe Tables, post msridiem masbnti (etiamsi 
unustantum prafens sit), litem addicito, i. e. deeidito.^ 

If there was any difficulty in the cause, the judge sometimes took time 
to consider it;^ if, after all, he remainei uncertain, he said,^ mihi nox 
liquet, I am not clear. And thus the affair was either left undetermin* 
ed,^ or the cause was again resumed.^ 

If there were several judges, judgment was given according to tho opi- 
nion of the majority ;^ but it was necessary that they sbould be all present. 
If their opinions were equal, it was left to the praetor to determine."* The 
judge commonly retired® with his assessors to deliberate on the case, and 
pronounced judgment according to their opinion.* 

The sentence was variously expressed : iq an action of freedom, thus, 

VIDBRI SIBI HUNC HOMINEM LIBERUM ; in an SCtion of injuries, TIDE RI JURB 

FECissB vel NON FECI88E ; in sctions of contracts, if the cause was given 
in favour of the plaintiff, titium seio centum condbmno ; if in favour of 
the defendant, secundum illum litem do.^^ 

An arbiter gave judgment^^ thus : arbitror te hoc modo satisfacbrb 
actoridebere. If the defendant did not submit to his decision, then the 
arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare upon oath, at how much he estima* 
ted his damages,^^ and then he passed sentence,^^ and condemned the 
defendant to pay him that sum, thus :. centum db quibus actor in litem 
juravit redde.^* 



VIII. WHAT FOLLOWED AFTER JUDGMENT WAS GIVEN. 

After judgment was given, and the lawsuit was determined,^^ the con* 
quered party was obliged to do or pay what was decreed ;^* and if he fail« 
ed, or did not find securities'^ within thirty days, he was given up^^ by the 
praetor to his adversary,'^ and ledaway^^ by him to servitude. These thirty 
days are called, in the Twelve Tables, dies justi ; rebus jure judicatis, 
zxx dies justi sunto, post deinde menus injectio esto, in jus ducito.^^ 

After sentence was passed the matter could not be altered : hence agere 
actum, to labour in vain ; actum est ; acta est res ; periij all is over, 1 am 
undone ; actum est de me, I am ruined ; de Servio actum ratf, that all was 
over with Servius, that he was slain ; actum (i. e. ratum) haheho quod 
egeris.^ 

In certain cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had been com- 
mitted, the prstor reversed the sentence of the judges,'''^ in which case he 
was said damnatos in integrum restituere, or judicia restituere.^^ 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, might bring 
an action against the plaintiff for false accusation :^ hence, calumnia /t'a- 
tfsfi, i. e. lites per calumniam intenteB, unjust lawsuits ; ealumniarem metum 
fiijtcertf, of false accusations ;ferre calumniam, i. e. calumnia convictum esse, 
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8 tecessit. 

9 ex contilli sententia, 
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10 Val. Max. li. 8. S. 
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▼el calumnuB damnari aut de calumnia ; calumniam nan tffugiet^ he will not 
fail to be condemned for false accusation;^ injurim exislunt calumnia,!. e. 
callida et malitiosa juris interpretcUione ; calumnia /tmom, the miarepre- 
aentalion of fear, which always imagines things worse than they are; 
calumnia religionis, a false pretext of; calumnia dicendi, speaking to waste 
the time ; calumnia paucorum, detraction.^ So calu m niar ly/o/f am litem 
intendere, et calumniator, &c. 

There was also an action against a judge, if he was suspected of haTing 
taken money from either of the parties, or to have wilfully given wrong 
judgment.^ Corruption in a judge was, by the law of the Twelve Tables, 
punished with death ; but afterwards as a crime of extortion.^ 

If a judge, from partiality or enmity,^ evidently favoured either of the 
parties, he was said litem suam facere. Cicero applies this phrase to 
an advocate too keenly interested for his client.^ In certain causes the 
assistance of the tribunes was asked.'' As there was an appeal^ from an 
inferior to a superior magistrate, so also from one court or judge to ano- 
ther.^ The appeal was said admitti, recipi, non recipi, repudlari : 
he to whom the appeal Avas made, was said, de vel ex appellation e cog- 

NOSCERE, JUDICARE, SENTENTIAM DICERE, PRONUNCIARE APPELLATIONEM 
JUBTAM vel XNJUSTAM ESSE. 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was made to the 
emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs, as formaly,^^ to the people in 
criminal trials.^^ At first this might be done freely,*^ but afterwards under 
a certain penalty. ^^ Caligula prohibited any appeal to him.^^ Nero order- 
ed all appeals to be made from private judges to the senate, and tander the 
same penalty as to the emperor : so Hadrian.^^ Even theeosperor might 
be requested, by a peiition,^^ to review his own decree." 

% II. CRIMINAL TRIALS, PtTBLICA JUDICIA. 

Criminal trials were at first held^^ by the kings, with the assistance 
of a council.^^ The king judged of great crimes himself, and left smaller 
crimes to the judgment of the senators. 

Tullns Hostilius appointed two persons^^ to try Horatius for killing his 
sister,^^ and aAowed an appeal from their sentence to the people. Tar- 
quinius Superbus judged of capital crimes by himself alone, without any 
counsellors.^^ 

After the expulsion ofTarquin,the consuls at first judged and punished 
capital crimes.^^ But after the law of Poplicola concerning the liberty of 
appeal,^ the people either judged themselves in capital affairs, or appointed 
certain persons for that purpose, with the concurrence of the senate, who 
were called qu^sitores, or qwBstores parricidii,^ Sometimes the consuls 
were appointed ; sometimes a dictator and master of horse,^® who were 
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then called qujEsitorbb. The senate also sometimes judged in capital 
affaire, or appointed persons to do so.^ But after ^be instiyuiion of the 
^i$distiones perpetum,^ certain prstors always took cognizance of certain 
crimes, and the senate or people seldom interfered in this matter, unless 
by way of appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 

I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

Trials before the people^ were at first held in the Comitia Curiata. 
Of this, howev^er, we have only the example of Horatius.* 

After the institution of tbe Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, all trials 
before the people were held in tbem ; capital trials in the Comitia Centu- 
riata, and concerning a fine, in tbe Tributa. 

- Those trials were called capital, which respected the life or liberty of 
a Roman citizen. There was one trial of this kind held in the Comitia 
by tribes ; namely, of Coriolanus, but that was irregular, and condncted 
with violence.^ 

Sometimes a person was said to nndergo a capital trial,^ in a civil ac- 
tion, when, besides the loss of fortune, his character was at stake.'' The 
method of proceeding in both Comitia was the same ; and it was requisite 
that some magistrate should be the accuser. In the Comitia Tributa, the 
inferior magistrates were usually the accusers, as the tribunes or aediles. 
In the Comitia Centuriata, the superior magistrates, as the consuls or pre- 
tors, sometimes also the inferior, as the quaestors or tribunes.^ But they 
are supposed to have acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial uhless in a private station. But 
tBoroetimes this rule was violated.^ 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called an assembly, 
and mounted the rostra, declared that he would, against a certain day, ac- 
cuse a particular person of a particular crime, and ordered that the person 
accused^^ should then be present. This was called dicer e diem, sc. aceu- 
saii&nis, vel diei dictio. In the meantime the criminal was kept in custody, 
unless he found persons to give security for his appearance,^^ who, in a 
capital trial, were called VADEs,"and for a fine, PRiBDEs;^' thus, ;>r<ef^ar« 
aliquemj to be responsible for one ; ego Messalam Cmsari prastabo.^^ ' 

When tbe day came, the magistrate ordered tbe criminal to be cited 
from tbe rostra by a herald.^^ If the criminal was absent without a valid 
reason,'^ he was condemned. If he was detained by indisposition or any 
other necessary cause, he was said to be excused,^^ and the day of trial 
was put off.^® Any equal or superior magistrate might, by his negative, 
hinder the trial from proceeding. If the criminal appeared,'^ and no ma- 
gistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his charge,'® which was re- 
peated three times, with the intervention of a day between each, and sup- 
ported by witnesses, writings, and other proofs. In each charge the pun- 
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iskment or fine was annexed, wbi^h ^as called anquisitio. Sometimes 
the punishment at first proposed was afterwards mitigated or increased.^ 

The criminal usually stood under the rostra in a mean garb, where he 
was exposed to the scoffs and railleries' of the people. 

After the accusation of the third day w^ finished, a bilP was published 
for three market-days, as concerning a law, in which the crime and the 
proposed punishment or fine was expressed. This was called mulcts 
p(£NiBVE irrooatio ; and the judgment of the people concerning it, mulc- 
TM p<EN£VB certatio.^ For it was ordained that a capital punishment 
and a fine shoijld never be joined together.^ 

On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated his charge ; and 
the criminal, or an advocate^ for him, was permitted to make his defence, 
in which every thing was introduced which could serve to gain the fairour 
of the people, or move their compassion^ Then the Comitia were sum- 
moned against a certain day, in which the people, by their suffrages, should 
determine the fate of the criminal. If the punishment proposed was only 
a fine, and a tribune the accuser, he could summon the Comitia Tribnta 
himself ; but if the trial was capital, he asked a day for the Comitia Cen- 
turiata from the consul, or, in his absence, from the praBtor. In a capital 
trial the people were called to the Comitia by a trumpet.^ 

The criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every method to 
induce the accuser to drop his accusation.^ If he did so, he appeared in 
the assembly of the people, and said, sbmproniom nihil moror. If this 
could not be effected, the usual arts were tried to prevent the people from 
voting, or to move their compassion. ^^ 

The criminal, laying aside his usual robe,^^ put on a sordid, i. e. a ragged 
and old gown,^' not a mourning one,^^ as some have thought ; and in this 
garb went round and supplicated the citizens ; vrheiice sordes or squalor in 
put for guilt, and sordidati or squalidi for criminals. His friends and rela- 
tions, and others who chose, did the same.^^ When Cicero was impeached 
by Clodius, not only the equites, and many young noblemen of their own 
accord,^ ^ but the whole senate, by public consent,^^ changed their babit^'^ 
on his account, which he bitterly complains was prohibited by an edict of 
the consuls.^^ 

The people gave their votes in the same manner in a trial as in passing 
a law.^® 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day of the Comitia, 
the criminal was discharged, and the trial could not again be resumed.^ 
Thus Metellus Celer saved Rabirius from being condemned, who was ac- 
cused of the murder of Saturnine forty years after it happened, by pulling 
down the standard, which used to be set up in the Janicnlum,^^ and thus 
dissolving the assembly .^^ 

If the criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when cited by the 
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herald, be anciently need to be called by the aonnd of a trumpet, before 
the door of his l^ouse, from tbe citadel, and round the walls of the city.^ 
If still he did not appear, he was banished ;^ or if he flod the country 
through fear, his banishment was confirmed by the Comitia Tributa.^ 

II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INaUISITORS. 

Inquisitors^, were persons invested with a temporary authority to try 
particular crimes. They were created first by the kings, then by the peo- 
ple, usually in the Comitia, Tributa, and sometimes by the senate. In the 
trial of Rabirius, they were, contrary to custom, appointed by tbe prsetor.^ 
Their number varied. Two were usually created,^ sometimes three, and 
sometimes only one. Their authority ceased when the trial was over.'' 
The ordinary magistrates were most frequently appointed to be inquisitors ; 
but sometimes also private persons. There was sometimes an appeal made 
from the sentence of the inquisitors to the people, as in the case of Rabirius. 
Hence, deftrre judicium a suhselliis in rostra^ i. e.judicihus ad pepulum.^ 

Inquisitors had the same authority, and seem to have conducted trials 
with the same formalities and attendants, as the praetors did after the in- 
stitution of the qu4istiones perpeiua,^ 

III. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PRJSTORS. 

Thb pretors at first judged only in civil causes ; and only two of them 
in these, the praetor Urbanus and Peregrinus. The other praetors were 
sent to govern provinces. All criminal trials of importance were held by 
inquisitors created on purpose. But after the institution of tbe qu^stioMS 
perpBtuiB, A« U. 604, all the prtetors remained in the city during the time 
of their office. After their election they determined by lot their diflerent 
jorisdictions. Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as formerly, 
and the rest presided at criminal trials ; one at trials concerning extortion, 
another at triats concerning bribery, Sic, Sometimes there were two 
praetors for holding trials concerning one crime ; as, on account of the 
multitude of criminals, concerning violence. Sometimes one praetor pre- 
sided at trials concerning two different crimes ; and sometimes the praetor 
peregrinus held criminal trials, as concerning extortion ;^^ so also, accord- 
ing to some, the praetor urbanus. 

The praetor was assisted in trials of importance by a council of select 
judices or jurymen ; the chief of whom was called judex quastionis, or 
princeps judicum. Some have thought this person the same with the prae- 
tor or quaesitor ; but they were quite difierent.^^ The judex qu^Bstionis 
supplied the place of the praetor when absent^ or too much engaged. 

1. CflOICB OF THE JUDICES OR JtJR7. 

The judices were at first chosen only from among the senators ; then, 
by the Sempronian law of C. Gracchus, only from among the equites ; 
afterwards, by the Servilian law of Caepio, from both orders ; then, by the 
Glaucian law, only from the equites; by the Livian law of Drusus, from the 

senators and equites : but, the laws of Drusus being soon after set aside 

III 
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by a decree of the senate, the right of judging was again restored to the 
equitea alone : then, by the Plautian law of Silvanus, the judices were 
chosen from the senators and equites. and some of them also fntm the 
plebeians ; then, by the Cornelian law of Sylla, only from the senators; 
by the Aurelian law of Cotta, from the senators, the equites, and tribumi 
anarii: by the Julian law of Cs»ar, only from the senators and equites ; 
and by the law of Antony, also from the officers of the army.^ 

The number of the judices was different at different times : by the law 
of (tracchus, 300 ; of Servilius, 450 ; of Drusus, 600 ; of Plautius, 525 ; 
of Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is thought ; of Pompey, 360. Under the 
emperors, the number of judices was greatly increased.^ 

By the Servilian law it behoved the judices to be above thirty, and be- 
low sixty years of age. By other laws it was required that they should be 
at least twenty-five ;^ but Augustus ordered that judices might be chosen 
from the age of twenty^ 

Certain persons could not be chosen judices, either from some natoral 
defect, as the deaf, dumb, &c. ; or by custom, as women and slavea ; or by 
law, as those condemned upon trial of some infamous crime ;^ and, by the 
Julian law, those degraded from being senators ; which was not the case 
formerly.^ By the Pompeian law, the judices were chosen from among 
persons of the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the praetor urbanus or peregrinvst 
according to Dion Cassius, by the qusstors, and their names written down 
in a list.'' They swore to the laws, and that they would judge uprightly 
to the best of their knowledge.^ The judices were prohibited by Augustus 
from entering the house of any one.^ They sat by the prsetor on benches, 
whence they were called his assessorbs, or consilium, and c^nbsssorbs 
to one snother.^^ 

The judices were divided into dxcvrub, according to their different or- 
ders ; thus, DECtiRU SENATORiA JUDicuM, tertia» Augustus added a fourth 
d0cnria,^^ (because there were three before, either by the law of Antonj, 
or of Cotta,) consisting of persons of an inferior fortune, who were called 
DucENARii, because they had only 200,000 sesterces, the half of the estate 
of an eques, and judf^ed in lesser causes. Caligula added a fifty deettria. Gal- 
ba refused to add a aixth decuria, although strongly urged by many to do it.^ 

The office of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, in the 
time of Augustas, people declined it ; but not so afterwards, when their 
number was greatly increased.^^ 

2. ACCUSER IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

Ant Roman citizen might accuse another before the prstor. But it was 
reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, unless for the sake of the 
republic, to defend a client, or to revenge a father's quarrel. Sometimes 
young noblemen undertook the prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, to 
recommend themselves to the notice of their fellow-citizens.^^ 
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If tbere was a competition between two or more persons who should 
be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and C«cil:us Judseus, which 
of them should prosecute Verres, who had been propretor of Sicily, for 
extortion, it was determined who should be preferred by a previous trial, 
called DiviNATio ; because there was no question about facts, but the judi- 
ces, without the help of witnesses, divined, as it were, what was fit to be 
done.^ He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser ;^ those who 
joined in the accusation,^ and assisted them, were called subscriptorbs ; 
hence subseriberejudimim cum aliquOy to commence a suit against one> it 
Appears, however, tbere were public prosecutors of public crimes at Rome, 
as in^ Greece.^ 

Public informers or accusers® were called quadruplatorss,'' either 
because they received as a reward the fourth (>art of the criminal's effects, 
or of the fine imposed upon him ; or, as others say, because they accused 
persons, who, upon conviction, used to be condemned to pay fourfold ;® 
as those guilty of illegal usury, gaming, or the like.^ But mercenary and 
false accusers or litigants*^ chiefly were called by this name, and also 
those judges who, making themselves parties in the cause, decided in 
their own favour.^^ Seneca calls those who for small favours sought great 
returns, quadrupUUores beneficiorum suarum, overrating or overvaluing 
lhem.^2 

3. MANNRR 07 MAKING THE ACCUSATION. 

The accuser summoned tbe person accused to court,^^ where he desir- 
ed^^of the inquisitor that he might be allowed to produce his charge,^^ and 
that the prsetor would name a day for that purpose ; hence, postulate aliquem 
de eriminef to accuse ; libellus postulationum, a writing containing the 
several articles of a charge, a libel.^® This postulatio or request ^ was 
sometimes made in the absence of the defendant. There were certain 
days on which the prsetor attended to these requests, when he was said 

POSTULATIONIBDS VACARE." 

On the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser first took^^ 
a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malice,*^ and then the charge 
was made^ in a set form : thus, dico, vel aio, te in prjetura spoliasse 

SICDLOS, contra LEGEM CORNELIAM, ATQUE EO NOMINE SE8TERTIUM MIL- 
LIES A TE REPETO.'^ If the criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate 
of damages was made out,^^ and the affair was ended ; but if he denied, 
the accuser requested^^ that his name might be entered in the roll of crimi- 
nals,^ and thus he was said rev ttfacerey lege v. legibus interrogare^ postu-^ 
lore : mulctam aut panam petere et repetere. These are equivalent to nofnen 
deferre, and difTerent from accusare, which properly signifies to substantiate 
or prove the charge, the same with causam agere, and opposed to defende- 
re^^ If the prstor allowed his name to be enrolled, for he might refuse 
it,^® then the accuser delivered to the praetor a scroll or tablet,^'' accurately 
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written, mentioning the name of the defendant, hie crime, and every cir- 
cumstance relating to the crime, which the accuser snbschhed,^ or another 
for him, if he could not write ; at the same time binding himself to submit 
to a certain punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute or pro? e bis charge.* 

There were certain crimes which were aidmitted to be tried in prefer- 
ence to others,'"^ as, concerning violence or murder. And sometimes the 
accused brought a counter cha^e of this kind against his accuser, to pre- 
rent his own trial.^ Then the praetor appointed a certain-day for the trial, 
usually the tenth day after. Sometimes the thirtieth, as by the Licinian 
and Julian laws.^ But in trials for extortion, the accuser required a longer 
interval. Thus, Cicero was allowed 110 days, that he might go to Sicily, 
in order to examine witnesses, and collect facts to support his indictment 
against Verres, although he accomplished it in fifty days.^ * In the mean 
time, the person accused changed his dress,^ and sought out persons to 
defend his cause. 

Of defenders,^ Asconius mentions four kinds ; patroni, vel oraiores^ 
who pleaded the cause ; advocati, who assisted by their counsel and 
presence, the proper meaning of the word ; procuratorbs, who mansged 
the business of a person in his absence ; and coonitorbs, who defended 
the cause of a person when present. But a eogniior might also defend 
the cause of a person when absent ; hence put for any defender.' The 
procuratores, however, and cognitores^ were used only in private trials, the 
patroni and advocati also in- public. Before the civil wars, one rarely 
employed more than four patrons or pleaders, but afterwards often twelve.^ 

4. manner of conducting the trial. 

On the day of trial, if the praetor could not attend, the matter was put off 
to another day. But if he was present, both the accuser and defendant 
were cited by a herald. If the defendant was absent, he was exiled. 
Thus, Verres, after the first oration of Cicero against him, called actio 
prima, went into voluntary banishment ; for the five last orations, called 
libri in Verrem, were never delivered. Verres is said to have been after- 
wards restored by the influence of Cicero, and, what is remarkable, perish- 
ed together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on account of his 
Corinthian vessels, which he would not part with to the triumvir.^^ 

If the accuser was absent, the name of the defendant was taken from 
the roll of criminals.^^ But if both were present, the judices or jury were 
first chosen, either by lot or by naming,^^ according to the nature of the 
crime, and the law by which it was tried. If by lot, the praetor or judex 
quaestionis put into an urn the names of all those who were appointed to be 
judices for that year, and then took out by chance^^ the number which the 
law prescribed. After which the defendant and accuser were allowed to 
reject^® such as they did not approve, and the praetor or judex quaestionis 
substituted^® others in their room, till the legal number was completed.^^ 

'Sometimes the law allowed the accuser and defendant to choose the ju- 
dices, in which case they were said judices edbre, and the judices were 
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called SDiTirn. Thus, bj the SeTnlian law of Glaneia against extortion, 
the accuser was ordered to name from the whole number of judiees a 
hundred, and from that hundred the defendant to choose fifty. By the 
Lucinian law, de sodaluiis, the accuser was allowed to name the jury from 
the people at large. ^ 

The judiees or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a herald. Thoee 
who could not attend, produced their excuse, which the pretor might sus- 
tain^ or not, as he pleased. 

When they were all assembled, they swore to the laws, and that they 
would judge uprightly ; hence called jurati homines. The prator him- 
self did not swear.' Then their names were marked down in a book,^ 
and they took their seats.^ 

The trial now began, and the accuser proceeded to prore his charge, 
which he usually did in two actions.® In the first action, he produced 
his evidence or proofs, and in the second he enforced them. The proofs 
were of three kinds, the declarations of slaves extorted by torture (quiBS" 
TiONEs), the testimony of free citizens (testes), and writings (tabula). 

1. QuiESTioNBS, The slaves of the defendant were demanded by the 
prosecutor to be examined by torture in several trials, chiefly for murder 
and violence. But slaves could not be examined in this manner against 
their master's life,^ except in the case of incest, or a conspiracy against 
the state. Augustus, in order to elude this law, and subject the slaves of 
the criminal to torture, ordered that they should be sold to the public, or 
to himself; Tiberius, to the public prosecutor,® but the ancient law was 
afterwards restored by Adrian and the Antonines. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be examined 
by torture ; but not without the consent of their master, and the accuser 
giving security, that if they were maimed or killed during the torture, he 
would make up the damage.^ 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretched on a ma- 
chine, called ECULEDs, or equuleu*, having their legs and arms tied to it 
with ropes,^^ and being raised upright, as if suspended on a cross, their 
members were distended by means of screws,^^ sometimes till they were 
dislocated.^' To increase the pain, plates of red-hot iron,^^ jpincers, 
burning pitch, &c. were applied to them. But some give a different ac- 
count to this matter. 

The confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, were written down on 
tables, which they sealed up till they were produced in court. ^Private 
persons also sometimes examined their slaves by torture.^^ Masters fre- 
quently manumitted their slaves, that they might be exempted from this 
cruelty ; for no Roman citizen could be scourged or put to the rack. But 
the emperor Tiberius subjected free citizens to the torture.'^ 

2. Testes. Free citizens gave their testimony upon eath.^® The form 
of interrogating them was, sexte tempani, qjjmro ex tb, arbitrerisne, 
C Sempronium in tempore pugnam inisse?^'^ The witness answered, 
arbitror vel non arbitror.^® 
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Witnesses were either yoluntary or inroluntary.^ With regard to bolh, 
the prosecutor^ was said, testes dare, adhibere^ dtare^ eolligere^ edere, 
proferre^ subornare^ ?el pRooacBRE ; testibds uti. With regard to the 
latter, iis testimonium dbnunciare, to summon them under a penalty, as 
in England by a writ called a subpcena, invitos evocare. The prose- 
cutor only was allowed to summon witnesses against their will, and of 
these a different number by different laws, usually no more than ten.' 

Witnesses wore said testimonium dicer B,<^re,/>«rAt6ere,pr«60r«, also 
pro testimonio audiri. The phrase deposition es testium is not used by 
the classics, but only in the civil law. Those previously engaged to give 
evidence in favour of any one were called allioati; if instructed what to 
say, 8ubornati> Persons might give evidence, although absent, by wri- 
ting;^ but it was necessary that this should be done voluntarily, and before 
witnesses-^ The character and. condition of witnesses were particularly 
attended to.'' No one was obliged to be a witness against a near relation 
or friend by the Julian law,^ and never^ in his own cause.^^ 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in the forum, oo 
which they sat. Great dexterity was shown in interrogating witnesses. ^^ 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to give evidence,^ 
and therefore were called intestabiles,^^ as those likewise were, who 
being once called as witnesses,^* afterwards refused to give their testimo- 
ny. Women anciently were not admitted as witnesses, but in aftertimes 
they were.** 

A false witness, by the law of the Twelve Tables, was thrown from 
the Tarpeian rock, but afterwards the punishment was arbitrary, ezcepi 
in war, where a false witness was beaten to death with sticks by his 
fellow-soldiers.*® 

3. TABDLiE. By this name were called writings of every kind, which 
could be of use to prove the charge ; particularly account books, ^^ letters, 
bills, or bunds, Slc}^ 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of a person accused were 
commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial delivered to the judges for 
their inspection.** The ancient Romans used to make out their private 
accounts,^^ and keep them with great care. They marked down the oc- 
currences of each day first in a note-book,'^ which was kept only for a 
month,^^ and then transcribed them into what we call a ledger,^ which 
was preserved for ever ; but many dropped this custom, after the laws 
ordered a man's papers to be sealed up, when he was accused of certain 
crimes, and produced in courts as evidences against him.^* 

The prosecutor having produced these different kinds of evidence, ex- 
plained and enforced them in a speech, sometimes in two or more speech- 
es. Then the advocates of the criminal replied ; and their defence some- 
times lasted for several days.^* In the end of their 8peeche8,2®they tried to 
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more the compassion of the judices, and for that purpose often introduced 
the children of the criminal. In ancient times only one counsel was al- 
lowed to each side.^ ' 

In certain causes persons were brought to attest the character of the ac- 
cused, called lav datok iss.^ If one could not produce at least ten of these, 
it was thought better to produce none.' Their declaration or that of the 
towns from which they came, was called laddatio, which word common- 
ly signifies a funeral oration delivered from the rostra in praise of a person 
deceased, by some near relation, or by an orator or chief magistrate > 
Each orator, when he finished, said orzi; and when all the pleadings were 
ended, a herald called out, dixbrunt, vel -ere.^ Then the prstor sent 
the jtfdices to give their verdict,® upon which they rose and went to deli- 
berate for a little among themselves. Sometimes they passed sentence^ viva 
voce in open court, but usually by ballot. The praetor gave to each judex 
three tablets ; on one was written the letter C, for condemno, I condemn ; 
on another, the letter A, for absolvo^ I acquit ; and on a third, N. L., non 
liquet^ sc. mihi^ I am not clear. Each of the judices threw which of these 
tablets he thought proper into an urn. There was an urn for each order 
of judges ; one for the senators, another for the equites, and a third for the 
iribuni ararii,^ 

The praetor, having taken out and counted the ballots, pronounced sen- 
tence according to the opinion of the majority,® in a certain form. If a 
majority gave in the letter C, the praetor said videtur fecisse, i. e. guilty ; 
if the letter A, non videtur fecisse, i. e. not guilty ; if N. L., the cause 
was deferred.^^ The letter A. was called litera saldtaris, and the ta- 
blet on which it was marked, tabella a^solutoria, and C, litera tristis, 
the tablet, damnatoria. Among the Greeks, the condemning letter was 
O, because it was the first letter of ^apaiog^ death ; hence called mortife' 
rum and nigrum.^^ Their acquitting letter is uncertain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles,'* in voting 
at trials :^^ hence eausa paucarum calculorum, a cause of small importance, 
where there were few judges to vote ; omnis calculus immitem demittitur ater 
in umam, and only black stones were thrown into the merciless urn ; i. e. he 
is condemned by all the judges ; reportare caleulum deteriorum, to be con- 
demned : meliorem, to be acquitted ; errori album caleulum adjicere, to par- 
don or excuse.'^ To this Horace is thought to allude. Sat. ii. 3. 246, creta 
an earbone natandi ? are they to be approved or condemned ? and Persius, 
Sat. V. 108 ; but more probably to the Roman custom of marking in their 
calendar unlucky days with black,'^ and lucky days with white '^^ hence 
notare vel signare diem laclea gemma vel alba^ melioribus lapillis^ vel albis 
ealculiSf to mark a day as fortunate.'^ This custom is said to have been 
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borrowed from the Thracians or Scythians, who, every evening before they 
slept, threw into an urn or qui? er a white pebble, if the day had passed 
agreeably ; but if not, a black one : and at their death, by counting the peb- 
bles, their life was judged to have been happy or unhappy.^ To this Mar- 
tial beautifully alludes, xii. 34. ^ 

The Athenians, in voting about the banishment of a citizen who was 
suspected to be too powerful, used shells,^ on which those who were for 
banishing him wrote his name, and threw each his shell into an urn. This 
was done in a popular assembly ; and if the number of shells amounted to 
6000, be was banished for ten years,^ by an ostracism, as it was called. 
Diodorus says, for five years.^ 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of those who acquit- 
ted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted,^ Calculo Minerv^b, by the 
vote of Minerva, as it was termed ; because when Orestes was tried 
before the Areopagus at Athens for the murder of his mother, and the judg- 
es were divided, he was acquitted by the determination^ of that goddess.^ 
In allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if the number of 
the judices, who condemned, was but one more than of those that acquit- 
ted, of adding his vote to make an equality : and thus of acquitting the cri- 
minal.^ 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the urn, the criminal and 
his friends threw themselves at their feet, and used every method to move 
their compassion.^ 

The praetor, when about to pronounce a sentence of condemnation, used ' 
to lay aside his toga prmtexia}^ 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the first action 
was finished ; that is, after the accuser had finished his pleading, and the 
defender had replied ; but the cause was a second time resumed,^ ^ after the 
interval of a day, or sometimes more, especially if a festival intervened, as 
in the case of Verres, which was called confer endinatio, or -atusy -h^." 
Then the defender s(K>ke first, and the accuser replied ; after which sen- 
tence was passed. This was done, although the cause was perfectly clear, 
by the Glaucian law ; but before that, by the Aciliau law, criminals were 
condemned after one hearing.'^ 

When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the judices were un- 
certain whether to condemn or acquit the criminal, which they expressed 
by giving in the tablets, on which the letters N. L. were written, and 
the praetor, by pronouncing amplius, the cause was deferred to any day the 
praetor chose to name. This was called ahpliatio, and the criminal or 
cause was said ampliari ; which sometimes was done several times, and 
the cause pleaded each time anew.^^ Sometimes the praetor, to gratify 
the criminal or his friends, put off the trial till he should resign his office, 
and thus not have it in his power to pass sentence^^ upon him. 

If the criminal was acquitted, he went home and resumed his usual 
dress.^^ If there was ground for it, he might bring his accuser to a trial 
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for false accusation,^ or for what was called prjbvaricatio ; that is, be- 
traying the cause of one's client, and, by neglect or collusion, assisting his 
opponent.^ 

PRiEVARTCARi^ signifies properly to straddle, to stand or walk wide, with 
the feet too far removed from one another, not to- go straight.^ Hence, to 
shuiHe, to play fast and loose, to act deceitfully.^ If the criminal was con- 
demned, he was punished by law according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the senate,^ 
who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the laws,^ although this 
was sometimes contested.^ 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, comprehended in a par- 
ticular law, select judges were appointed ; but if the crimes were various, 
and of an atrocious nature, the senate itself judged of them, as the people 
did formerly ; whose power Tiberius, by the suppression of the Comitia, 
transferred to the senate.^ When any province complained of their gover- 
nors, and sent ambassadors to prosecute them,^^ the cause was tried in the 
senate, who appointed certain persons of their own number to be advocates, 
conunonly such as the province requested.^' 

When the senate took cognizance of a cause, it was said suscipere vel 
recipere eognitionem, and dare inquisitionem^ when it appointed certain per- 
sons to plead any cause, dare advocatos, v. patronos. So the emperor. 
When several advocates either proposed or excused themselves, it was de- 
termined by lot who should manage the cause.^ When the criminal was 
brought into the senate-house, by the lictors, he was said esse inductus. So 
the prosecutors.^^ When an advocate began to plead, he was said deseen- 
dere ut acturus, ad agendum vel ad accusandnm, because, perhaps, he stood 
in a lower place than that in which the judges sat, or came from a place of 
ease and safety to a place of difficulty and danger : thus descendere in 
aeiem v. praliutn, in campum v. forum, Sic. to go on and finish the cause, 
eausam peragere v. perferre. If an advocate betrayed the cause of his cli- 
ent,^^ he was suspended from the exercise of his profession,^^ or otherwise 
punished.^^ 

An experienced advocate commonly assumed a young one in the same 
cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and recommend him to notice.^'' 
After the senate passed sentence, criminals used to be executed with- 
out delay. But Tiberius caused a decree to be made, that no one con- 
demned by the senate should be put to death within ten days ; that the 
emperor, if absent from the city, might have time to consider their sen- 
tence, and prevent the execution of it, if he thought proper.^® 

5. DIFFBRSNT KINDS OF PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishments among the Romans were of eight kinds : — 

1 . MuLCTA vel damnum, a fine, which at first never exceeded two oxen 
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and thirty sheep, or the valuation of them ;^ but afterwards it was in- 
creased. 

2. ViNCULA, bonds, which included public and prirate custody ; public, 
in prison, into which criminals were thrown after confession or convic- 
tion ; and private, when they were delivered to magistrates, or even to 
private persons, to be kept at their houses (in libera custodian as it was 
called) till they should be tried.^ 

A prison^ was first built by Ancus Marlins, and enlarged by Servins 
Tullius ; whence that part of it below ground, built by him, was called 
TULLiANUM,^ or LAUTUMiJE,^ in allusiou to a place of the same kin4 built 
by Dionysius at Syracuse. Another part, or, as some think, the same 
part, from its security and strength, was cidled robur, or robust 

Under the name of vinculo were comprehended catena, chains ; eom- 
pedes vel pedica, fetters or bonds for the feet ; fnamem^ manacles or bonds 
for the hands ; nervus, an iron bond or shackle for the feet or neck ;'' also 
a wooden frame with holes, in which the feet were put and fastened, the 
stocks: sometimes also the hands and neck: called likewise colum- 
bar. BotVe, leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the neck or 
feci.8 

3. Verbera, beating or scourging, with sticks or staves ;* with rods ;^* 
with whips or lashes.^^ But the first were in a manner peculiar to the 
camp, where the punishment was called fustuarijjm, and the last to 
slaves. Rods only were applied to citizens, and these too were remov- 
ed by the Porcian law.^^ But under the emperors citizens were pun- 
ished with these and more severe instruments, as with whips loaded with 
lead, &c.^' 

4. Talio,^^ a punishment similar to the injury^ an eye for an eye, a 
limb for a limb, &c. But this punishment, although mentioned in the 
Twelve Tables, seems very rarely to have been inflicted, because by law 
the removal of it could be purchased by a pecuniary compensation.^^ 

5. loNONZNiA vel infamia. Disgrace or infamy was iaflicted,^^ either by 
the censors or by law, and by the edict of the praetor. Those made infa- 
mous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of their dignity, and rendered 
incapable of enjoying public offices, sometimes also of being witnesses, or 
of making a testament ; hence called intcstabiles.^'' 

6. EziLiuM, banishment. This word was not used in a judicial sen- 
tence, but AQUiB BT IGNIS iNTERDicTio, forbidding one the use of fire and 
water, whereby a person was banished from Italy, but might go to any 
other place he chose. Augustus introduced two new/forms of banishment, 
called DEPORTATio, perpetual banishment to a certain place ; and releoa- 
Tio, either a temporal or perpetual banishment of a person to a certain 
place, without depriving him of his rights and fortunes.^^ Sometimes per- 
sons were only banished from Italy^' for a limited time. 

7. Ser VITUS, slavery. Those were sold as slaves', who did not give in 
their names to be enrolled in the censor's books, or refused to enlist as 

1 see lex Aterta, Liv. Feet, in voce, LIt. S8. vel vindicta,hostlmeo> 

iv. 30. zxvi. S7. xxzli. 9A. 9 fustibui. taio. 

S Cic. Div. i. S6. Tec. zixvii. 5. xzzix. 44. 10 virfis. 15 Xk\\o v-el pcena redimi 

iii. 51. iri. 8. Sell. Get. Feat, in toco, Liv. 11 flageliis. potoret, GeU. zz. 1. 

47. Liv. zzziz. 14. zzzviii. 50. Val. Max. 18 Hor. Ep. 4. dc. Rib. 16 Inurebatur vel ino* 

Scarcer. vl. S. 1. Tac. Ann. iv. perd. 4. Juv. z. 100. gabatar. 

4 SalL Cat. 65. Varr. L. 90. Cic. Verr. ▼. 87. 59. Cic. Verr. iii. 90. Uv. 17 Digest. 
L. iv. 99. LiT. i. 33. 7 Fest. in rooe. z. 0. Sail. Cat. 51. 18 see p. 47. 

5 i. e. locaez qnibiu 8 Plant As. iii. 3. 5. ISplumbatis. 10 iis Italia inteidktnm, 
lapides ezcisi snnt, Rad. Ul. 0. 30. Lir. Till. 14 slmiiitudo tnppUoU Plin. Ep. iU.O. 
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soldiers ; becaose thus tbey were supposed to bare voluntarily renounced 
the rights of citizens.^ 

8. Mors, death, was either civil or natural. Banishment and slayery 
were called a civil death. Only the most heinous crimes were punished 
by a violent death. 

In ancient times it seems to have^been most usual to hang malefactors,' 
afterwards, to scourge ^ and behead tnem.^ to throw them from the Tarpeian 
rock,^ or from that place in the prison called robur, also to strangle them^ 
in prison. 

The bodies of criminals, when executed, were not burned or buried ; but 
exposed before the prison, usually on certain stairs, called oemonia sc. 
scales, vel. obmonii gradus p and then dragged with a hook,^ and thrown ' 
into the Tiber.^ Sometimes, however, the friends purchased the right of 
burying them. 

Under the emperors, several new and more severe punishments were 
contrived ; as, exposing to wild beasts,^^ burning alive,^^ &c. When cri- 
minals were burned, they were dressed in a tunic besmeared with pitch ' 
and other combustible matter, called tunica molesta,^^ as the Christians 
are supposed to have been put to death. Pitch is mentioned among the 
instruments of torture in more ancient times.^^ Sometimes persons were 
condemned to the public works, to engage with wild beasts, or fight as gla- 
diators, or were employed as public slaves in attending on the public baths, 
in cleansing common sewers, or repairing the streets and highways.^^ 

Slaves after being scourged^^ were crucified,^^ usually with a label or in- 
scription on theix breast, intimating their crime, or the cause of their pun- 
ishment, as was commonly done to other criminals, when executed. Thus 
Pilate put a title or superscription on the cross of our Saviour.'^ The forni 
of the cross is described by Dionysius, vii. 69. Vedius PoUio, one of the 
friends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves, throwing 
them into a fish-pond to be devoured by lampreys.^® 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a* parent or any near 
relation, after being severely scourged,^^ was sewed up in a sack,^^ with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then thrown into the sea or a deep 
river.'* 

RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 
I. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 

These were very numerous, and divided into Dit majarum gentium, and 
Minarum gentium, in allusion to the division of senators.^^ The dii majo- 
RUM GBNTiuN Were the great celestial deities, and those called on selec- 
Ti. The great celestial deities were twelve in number.^^ 

1. Jupiter,''^ the king of gods and men ; the son of Saturu and Rhea or 
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T. 4.7. Yi. 81. Sail. Cat. 11 Tivlcombarlam. Soet. CaL 38. Dom. 10. Uartp. 
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Ops, the goddess of the earth ; born and educated in the island of Crete ; 
supposed to have dethroned his father, and to have divided his kingdom 
with his brothers ; so that he himself obtained the air and earth, Neptune 
the sea, and Plutp the infernal regions : usually represented as sitting on 
an ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunderbolt^ in 
his right, with an eagle ; and Hebe the daughter of Juno, and goddess of 
youth, or the boy Ganymedes, the son of Tros, his cup-bearer,^ attending 
on him ; called jupiter feretrius,^ elicios,^ stator, capitolinus, and 
TONANS, which two were different, and had different temples ;^ tarpeius, 

LATIALIS, DIE8PITER ^ OPTIMUS MAXIMUS, OLTHPICUS, SUMMUS, <bc. iStl^ 

JqvefrigidOf sub dioj under the cold air ; dextro Jove^ by the favour of Jupi- 
ter ; incolumi Jove, i. e. capitolio^ ubi Jupiter colebatarP 

2. Juno, the wife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the gods, the goddess of 
marriage and of child-birth, called juno reoina vel regia ; pronuba,® ma- 
TRONA, LUCiNA,^ MONETA,^^ becRuse, whou an earthquake happened, a voice 
was uttered from her temple, advising the Romans to make expiation by 
sacrificing a pregnant sow ;i^ represented in a long robe^^and magnificent 
dress ; sometimes sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the AURiE, or air-nymphs, as by iris, the goddess of the rain- 
bow. Junone secunda^ by the favour of ^^ 

3. Minerva or pallas, the goddess of wisdom ; hence said to have 
sprung^* from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vulcan ; also of war and 
of arms ; said to be the inventress of spinning and weaving,^^ of the olive, 
and of warlike chariots ; called Armipotens, Tritonia virgo, because she 
was first seen near the lake Tritonis in Africa ; Attica ve/ Cecropia, be- 
cause she was chiefly worshipped at Athens ; — represented as an armed 
virgin, beautiful, but stern and dark coloured, with azure or sky-coloured 
eyes,^^ shining like the eyes of a cat or an owl,^'' having a helmet on her 
head, and a plume nodding formidably in the air ; holding in her right hand 
a spear, and in her left a shield, covered With the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by which she was nursed (hence called iBois), given her by Jupiter, whose 
shield had the same name, in the middle of which was the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa, a monster with snaky hair, which turned every one who 
looked at it into stone.^^ 

There was a statue of Minerva,^ ^ supposed to have fallen from heaven, 
which was religiously kept in her temple by the Trojans, and stolen from 
thence by Ulysses and Diomedes. Tolerare colo vitam tenuique MinervOj 
i. e. lanificio non quasluoso, to earn a living by spinning and weaving, 
which bring small profit ; invito MinervOfi. e. adversante et repugnante no' 
tura, against nature or natural genius ;^^ agere aliquid pingui Minerva, sim- 
ply, bluntly, without art ; abnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva, a philoso- 
pher without rules, and of strong rough common sense ; sus Minervam, 
sc. docet, a proverb against a person who pretends to teach those who are 
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wiser than himself, or to teach a thing of which he himself is ignorant. 
Pallas is also put for oii,^ because she is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4. Vesta, the goddess of fire. Two of this name are mentioned by the 
poets ; one the mother, and the other the daughter of Saturn, who are of* 
tea confounded. But the latter chiefly was worshipped at Rome. In her 
sanctuary was supposed to be preserved the Palladium of Troy,^ and a fire 
kept continually burning by a number of virgins, called the Vestal virgins ; 
brought by ^neas from Troy ;^ hence hie locus est Vest^, qui pallada 
servat et ionem,^ near which was the palace of Numa.^ 

5. Ceres, the goddess of corn and husbandry, the sister of Jupiter ; 
worshipped chiefly at Eleusis in Greece, and in Sicily : her sacred rites 
were kept very secret. — She is represented with her head crowned with 
the ears of com or poppies, and her robes falling down to her feet, holding 
a torch in her hand. She is said to have wandered over the whole earth 
with a torch in her hand, which she lighted at Mount iEtna,^ in quest of 
her daughter Proserpina, who was carried oflf by Pluto. Plutos, the god 
of riches, is supposed to be the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called Legifera, the lawgiver, because laws were the effect of 
husbandry, and Arcana, because her sacred rites were celebrated with 
great secrecy,^ and with torches ;^ particularly at Eleusis in Attica,^ from 
which, by the voice of a herald, the wicked were excluded ; and even Ne- 
ro, while in Greece, dared not to profane them. Whoever entered with- 
out being initiated, although ignorant of this prohibition, was put to death.^^ 
Those initiated were called MVSTiE^^^ whence mysterium, A pregnant sow 
was sacrificed to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to the corn-fields.^^ 
And a fox was burnt to death at her sacred rites, with torehea tied round 
it ; because a fox wrapt round with stubble and hay set on fire, being let go 
by a boy, once burnt the growing com of the people of Carseoli, a town 
of the JEqui, as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the Philis- 
tines.'^ 

Ceres is oflen put for com or bread ; as sins Cerere el Baccho friget Ye* 
nus^ without bread and wine love grows cold.^^ 

6. Neptune,^^ the god of the sea, and brother of Jupiter ; represented 
with a trident in his right hand, and a* dolphin in his left ; one of his f| 
resting on part of a ship ; his aspect majestic and serene ; sometime^ i; 
chariot drawn by sea-horses, with a triton On each side ; called iEOiEUs ; 
because worshipped at iEgea, a town in the island of Euboea.^® VisT' 
que NepSunuSf the mare superum and inferum, on both sides of Italy ; or, 
Neptune who presides over both salt and fresh water.^^ Neptunia arva vel 
regna, the sea. Neptunius dux. Sex. Pompeius, who, from his power 
at sea, called himself th£ son of Neptune. Neptunia Pergatna vel Trqja^ 
because its walls were said to have been built by Neptune and ApoUo,^^ at 
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the requestor Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defrauded tbem of their 
promised hire,' that is, he applied to that purpose the money which he had 
vowed to their service. On which account Neptune was ever after hostile 
to the Trojans, and also to the Romans. Apollowas afterwards recoDcii- 
ed by proper atonement ; being also offended at the Greeks for their treat- 
ment of Chryseis, the daughter of his priest Chry^es, whom Agamemnon 
made a captive. The wife of I^eptune was Amphitrite, sometimes put for 
the sea.^ Besides Neptune, there were other sea gods and goddesses ; 
Oceanus, and his wife Tethys ; Nereus, and his wife Doris, the Nereides, 
Thetis, Ooto, Galatea, &c. Triton, Proteus, Portumnus, the son of Ma- 
tuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Ino, Palemon, ^c. 

7. Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have been produced 
from the foam of the sea, near the island Cythera ; hence called Cytherea, 
Marina, and by the Greeks ^q>QodtTrf^ ab afpQog, spuma ; according to oUiers, 
the daughter of Jupiter and the nymph Dione ; hence called Dionsea ma- 
ter, by her son i^neas, and Julius Caesar Dionsus ; as being descended 
from lulus, the son of jEneas. Dion<Bo sub antro^ under the cave of Ve- 
nus,— the wife of Vulcan, but unfaithful to him;^ worshipped chiefly at 
Paphos, Amathus, -untis, and Idalia v. -ium in Cyprus ; at Eryx in Sicily, 
and at Cnidus in Caria ; hence called Cypris, -idis, Dea, Paphia ; Ama- 
thusia Venus ; Venus Idalia, and erycina ; Regina Cnidia ; Venus Cm- 
dia.^ Alma^ decens, aurea^formosa^ &c. also Cloacina or Cluacina, from 
cluere, anciently the same with luere or purgare, because her temple was 
built in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after laying aside their 
arms, and concluding an agreement, purified themselves. Also supposed 
to be the same with Libitina, the goddess of funerals, whom some make the 
same with Proserpine,— often put for love, or the indulgence of it ; damnosa 
Ftfnu^, pernicious venery. Serajuvenum Venus, eoque inexhausta puhertaSy 
the youths partake late of the pleasures of love, and hence pass the age of 
puberty unexhausted ; for a mistress ; for beauty, comeliness, or grace. 
Tabula picla Venus, vel Venustas, quam Gr<Bcix"9^fo^ vacant ; dicendiVe- 
eres, the graces ; Venerem habere, Cioero says there were more than one 
Venus.* 

^rhe tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, hence she was 
e^ MYRTEA, and by corruption murcia, and the month most agreeable 
/jo her was April, because it produced dowers; hence called men^ ven£- 
tiis, on the first day of which the matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to 
i»athe theniiselves in the Tiber, near the temple of fortuna virilis, to 
whom they offered frankincense, that she would conceal their defects from 
their husbands.® 

The attendants of Venus were her son cupid ; or rather the Cupids, for 
there were many of them ; but two most remarkable, one, Eros, who caus- 
ed love, and the other, Anteros, who made it cease, or produced mutual 
love ; painted with wings, a quiver, bow, and darts : the three graces, 
{GratuB vel Charites), Anglaia or Pasithea, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, re- 
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presented gbner&Hy naked, with their hands joined together ; and ntmph^ 
dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their bead.^ 

8. YuLCANUS vel Mulciber, the god of fire^ and of amiths ; the son of Ja« 
piter and Jano, and hosband of Venus : repreaented as a lame blackarnith, 
hardened from the forge, with a fiery red face while at work, and tired 
and heated after it. He is generally the aubject of pity or ridicule to the 
other goda, as a cuckold and lame. Tolcan ia aaid to have had hia work- 
shop3 chiefly in Ltf mnoa, and in the ^olian or Lipari islands near Sicily, 
or in a cave of mount ^tna. His workmen were the Cyclopes, giants 
with one eye in their forehead, who were usually employed in making 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter.^ Hence Vulcan is represented in spring 
as eagerly lighting np the firea in their toilsome or strong smelling work- 
shops,^ to provide plenty of thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summer, 
called avidus, greedy, as Virgil calls ignis, fire, edax, from its devouring all 
things ; sometimes put for "fire ; called luteus, from its colour ; from iuteum * 
V. lutum^ woad, the same* with glastum ;^ which dyes yellow ;^ or rather 
from lutum, clay, Inteus, dirty. Cicero also mentions more than one Vul- 
can,^ as indeed he does in speaking of most of the gods. 

9. Mars or Mavors, the god of war and son of Juno.; worshipped by 
the Thracians, Geue, and Scythians, and especially by the Romans, as 
the father of Romulus, their lounder, called Gradivus,^ painted with a fierce 
aspect, riding in a chariot, or on horseback, with a helmet and a spear. 
Mars, when peaceable, was called qtjirinus.*® BELLONA,the goddess of 
war, was the wife or sister of Mars. 

A round shield^^ is said to have fallen from heaven in the reign of Nn- 
ma, supposed to be the shield of Mars ; whiqh was kept with great care in \ 
his sanctuary, as a symbol of the perpetoity of the empire, by the priests 
of Mara ; who were called salii ; and that it might not be stolen, eleven 
others were made quite like it.^^ 

The animals sacred to Mara were the horse, wolf, and the wood-pScker.^' 
Mars is often, by a metonymy, put for war or the fortune of war ; ihun^equOf 
tHirto, ancipiu^ ineerto Marie pugnatum est, with equal, various, doubtful i^ 
success ; Mars communis, the uncertain events of war ; accendere Mortem,^'- 
eantUf to kindle the rage of war by martial sounds } i. e. pugnam vel fnt7tf*a 
ad pugnam tuba ; eollato Marts et eminus pugnare, to contend in close baC 
tie, and from a distance ; invadunt Mortem clypeis, they rush to the combat ^ 
with shields, i. e. pugnam ineunt ; nostra Marts aliquid peragere, by our own 
strength, without assistance ; vereeundia erat, equpiem suo alienoqtie Marts 
pugnare, on horseback and on foot ; valere Mafteforensi, to be a good plead- 
er ; dicers difficile est, quid Mars tuus egerit illie, i. e. hellica virtus, valour 
or courage ; nostra Marts, by our army or soldiers ; altera Marts, in a se* 
cond battle ; Metrs tuus, your manner of fighting ; incursu gemini Mortis^ 
by land and sea.^^ 

10. Mbrcurius, the son of Jupiter and Maia, the daughter of Atlas ; the 
messenger of Jupiter and of the gods ; the god of eloquence ; the patron of 
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iBerchanta and of gain, whence his name (according to others, quasi Me* 
dicurrius, quod medius inter deos et homines currebat) ; the inventor of the 
lyre and oi the harp ; the protector of poets or men of genins,^ of musi- 
cians, wrestlers, &c. ; the conductor of souls4>r departed ghosts to their 
proper mansions ; also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, called Cylle- 
nius vel Cyllenia proles, from Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia on which he 
was bom ; and Tegeseus, from Tegea, a city near it. 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his petasus, or winged cap; 
the talaria, or winged sandals for his feet ; and a caduceus, or wand' with 
two serpents about it, in his hand ; sometimes as the god of merchants he 
bears a purse.^ 

Images of Mercury^ used to be erected where several roads met,^ to 
point out the way ; on sepi^lchres, in the porches of temples and houses, A^c. 
Ex quovis ligno nonfit Mercurius^ every one cannot become a scholar. 

1 1 . Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, bora in the island Deles ; 
the god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, and archery ; called also Phce- 
bus and Sol. He had oracles in many places, the chief one at Delphi in 
Phocis ; called by various names from the places were he was worship- 
ped, Cynthius from Cynthus, a mountain in Delos.; Patareus, or -aeus, 
from Patara, a city in Lycia ; Latous, son of Latona ; Thymbraeus, Gry* 
nseus, &c. ; also Pythius, from having slain the serpent Python.^ 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautiful beardless, young man, with 
long hair (hence called intonsus et crinitus)^ holding a bow and arrows in 
his right hand, and in his lefl hand a lyre or harp. He is crowned with 
laurel, which was sacred to him, as were the hawk and raven among the 
birds. 

The son of Apollo was asculafids, the god of physic, worshipped for- 
merly at Epidaurus in Argolis, under the form of a serpenft; or leaning on 
a staff, round which a serpent was entwined : — ^represented as an old man, 
with a long beard, dressed in a loose robe, with a staff in his hand. 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses, said to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne or memdry ; Calliope, the muse of 
heroic poetry ; Clio, of history ; Melpomene, of tragedy ; Thalia, of co- 

Siedy and pastorals ; Erato, of love-songs and hymns ; Euterpe, of playing 
n the flute ; Terpsichore, of the harp ; Polyhymnia, of gesture and deh- 
very, also of the three-stringed instruments called barbitos, vel -on ; and 
Urania, of astronomy.^ 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, Pierus, &c., 
the fountains Castalius, Aganippe, or Hippocrene, dtc, whence they had 
various names, Heliconides, Parnassides, Pierides, Castalides, Thespi* 
ades, Pimpliades, &c. * 

12. Diana, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the woods and of hunting ; 
called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecate in hell : hence terge' 
mina, diva iriformis, tria virginis eta LHomr ; also Lucina, Ilithya, et Ge- 
nitalis sen Genetyllis, because she assisted women in child-birth ; Noc- 
tiluca, and siderum reginaf Trivia, from her statues standing where three 
ways met. 

Diana is represented as a tall, beautiful virgin, with a quiver on her 

" ' '   -ly  I ■! Ill , I I 
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shoulder, and a javelio or a bow in her right hand, chasing deer or other 
animals. 

These twelve deities were called consentes, -urn,' and are compre- 
hended in these two verse's of Ennios, as quoted bj Apaleius, de Deo 
Socratis : 

r Jnno, Testa, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 

Mercnrins, Jovi', Neptonns, Vulcan as, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are ihns marked :— j. o. h. i. e. Jovi optmo 
maximo, ceterisq. dis consentibus. They were also called on maom, 
and c(ELE8TE8, or nobiles, and are represented as occupying a different 
part of heaven from the inferior gods, who are called plbbs.^ 

THE DII SELECTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1. Saturnus, the god of time ; the son of Coehis or Uranus, and 
Terra or Vesta. Titan his brother resigned the kingdom to him on this 
condition, that he should rear no male offspring. On which acsount he is 
feigned by the poets to ha^e devoured his sons as soon as they were born. 
But Rhea found means to deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and 
his two brothers. 

Saturn, heing dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, and gave 
name to Latium, from his lurking there^ He was kindly received by Ja« 
nus, king of that country. Under Saturn is supposed to have been the 
golden age, when the earth produced food iff abundance spontaneously, 
when all things were in common, and when there was an intercourse be- 
tween the gods and men upon earth ; which ceased in the brazen and iron 
ages, when even the virgin Astrea, or goddess of justice herself, who re- 
mained on earth longer than the other gods, at last, provoked by the wick- 
edness of men, left it. The only goddess then left was Hope.^ Saturn 
is painted as a decrepit old man, with a scythe in his hand, or a serpent 
biting oflTits own- tail. 

2. Janus, the god of the year, who presided over the gates of heaven, 
and also over peace and war. He is painted with two faces.^ His tem- 
ple was open in time of war, and shut in time of peace. A street in Rome, 
contiguous to the forum, where bankers Hved, was called by his name, 
thus Janus summus ah imo, the street Janus from top to bottom ; mediusy 
the middle part of it.® Thoroughfares^ from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Januse ; thus, dextro jano porta 
CARME.VTALis. through the right hand postern of the Carroental gate.^ 

3. Rhea,, the wife of Saturn; called also Ops, Cybele, Magna Mater, 
Mater Deorum, Berecynthia, Idaea, and Dindymene, from three mountains 
in Phrygia. She was painted as a matron, crowned with towers,^ sitting 
ifi a chariot drawn by lions.^® 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, called by the inhabitants the mother of the 
gods, was brought from Pessinus in Phrygia to Rome, in the time of the 
second Punic war." 
. 4. Pluto, the brother of Jupiter, and king of the infernal regions ; called 

1 VaiT. L. L. vii. 38. quftsi consenttontes, 8 a latendo. ^ 5. Liir. i. 10. 
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alao Orcus, Jupiter infernus et Stygius, The wife of Pluto was prosrr- 
piNA, the daughter of Ceres, whom he carried off, as she was gathering 
flowers in the plains of Enna, in Sicily ; called Juno infema or Stygia^of- 
ten confounded with Hecate and Luna, or Diana ; supposed to preside orer 
sorceries or incantations.^ 

There wrre many otlier infernal deities, of whom the chief were the^ 
FATES or Destinies,^ the daughters of Jupiter and Themis, or of Erebus and 
Nox, three in number ; Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to deter- 
mine the life of men by spinning. Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun, 
and AtropOs cat the thread : when there was nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with the same effect. Sometimes they are all repre- 
sented as employed in breaking the threads.^ The furies,* also three in 
number, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megsra ; represented with wings and 
snakes twisted in their hair : holding in their hands a torch, and a whip to 
torment the wicked ; mors vel Lethum^ death ; son nus, sleep, &c. The 
punishments of the infernal regions were sometimes represented in pic* 
tures, to deter men from crimes.^ 

5. Bacchus, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter and Semele ; called 
also Liber or Lysus, because wine frees the minds of men from care : 
described as the conqueror of India ; represented always young, crowned 
with Tine or ivy leaves, sometimes with horns; honce called cormgbe,^ 
holding in his hand a thyrsus, or spear bound with ivy : his chariot was 
drawn by tigers, lions, or lynxes, attended by Silwius, his nurse and pre- 
ceptor, bacchan^s,'^ and satyrs. The sacred rites of Bacchus^ were cele- 
brated every third year^ in the night-time, chiefly on Cithsron, and Isme- 
nus, in Boeotia, on Ismarus, Rhodope, and Edon in Thrace. 

pRiAPUs, the god of gardens^ was the son of Bacchus and Venus.*^ 

6. Sol, the sun, the same with Apollo ; but sometimes also distinguish- 
ed, and then supposed to be the son of Hyperion, one of the Titans or giants 
produced by the earth ; who is also put for the sun. Sol was painted in a 
juvenile form, having his head surrounded with rays, and riding in a cha- 
riot drawn by four horses, attended by the Hor«e or four seasons : Yer, the 
spring ; iEstas, the summer ; Autumnus,the autumn ; and Hiems,tbe win- 
ter.^^ The sun was worshipped chiefly by the Persians under the name of 
Mithras. 

7. Luna, the moon, as one of the Dii Selecti, was the daughter of Hy- 
perion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was drawn only by two horses. 

8. Genius, the dtsmon or tutelary god, who was supposed to take care of 
every one from his birth during the whole of life. Places and cities, w 
well as men, had their particular Genii. It was generally "believed that 
every person had two genii, the one good, and the other bad. Defraudan 
genium suum, to pinch one's appetite ; indulgere genio, to indulge it.'^ 

Nearly allied to the genii were the lares and Penates, l^ousehold-godsf 
who presided over families. 

The Lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes of their an- 
cestors.^^ Small waxen images of them, clothed with a skin of a dog, 
were placed round the hearth in the hall.'^ On festivals they were 
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crowned with garlands, and sacrifices were offered to them.^ There were 
not only Lares domestici et familiares, but also compitales et males, mili^ 
tares et marinif &c. 

The Penates'^ were worshipped in the innermost part of the house, 
which was called ;7^n«/r<i/ui : also if/ipluviumf or compluvutm. There were 
likewise publici Penates ^ worshipped in the capitol, under whose protec- 
tioD the city and tennples w^re. These ^neas brought wiih him from 
Troy. Henoe j9a/rtt PenateSy familiaresgue,^ 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; and they seem 
sometimes to be^onfounded. They were, however, diffarent.^ The Pe- 
nates were of divine origin ; the Lares, of humai). Certain persons were' 
admitted to the worship of the Lares, who were n^t to that of the Penates. 
The Penates were worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the 
Lares also in the public roads, in the camp, and On sea. 

Lor is often piu for a house or dwelling: apto^ cum lare fundus,^ a farm 
with a suitable dwelling. So Penates : thus, nostris suecede Pefiatibus 
kospeSf^ come under our roof as our guest. 

DII MINORUM OENTIUM, Oft INFERIOR DSmES. 

These were of various kinds : 

1. Dii iNDiGETES, or heroes, ranked among the godson account of their 
Tirtn% and mei^ts ; of whom the chief were, — 

Hercules, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of Amphitryon, king of 
Thebes ; famous for his twelve labours, and other exploits : squeezing two 
serpents to death in his cradle, killing the lion in the Nemaean wciod, the 
hydra of the lake Lerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed stag 
on mount Menalus, the harpies in the lake of Styrophalus, Diomedes, and 
his horses, who were fed on human fleshy the wild bull in the island of 
Crete, cleansing the stables of Augeas, subduing the Amazons and Cen- 
taurs, dragging the dog Cerberus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the 
three*bodied Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars ii> thefrelum Gaditanutn^ 
or straits of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
and killing the dragon which guarded thenii, slaying the giant Antaeus; and - 
the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

H^cules was called Alcides^ from Alcieus, the father of Amphitryon ; 
and Tirynthius, from Tiryiis, the' town where he was born ; (Etaeus, from 
mount (£te, where he died. Being consumed by a poisoned robe, sent him 
by his wi€» Dejanira in a fit of jealousy, which he could not pull off, he 
laid himself on a funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules 
is represented of piodigious strength, holding a club in his right hand, and 
clothed in the skin of the Nemaean lion. Men used to swear by Hercules 
in their asseveration^ : HereUj MehercU, vel -m ; so under the title of 
DIU8 FiDius, i. e. Deus fideif the god of fiedth or honour: ih\t8,per Dium 
Fidium, tne Dius Jidius^ ^c. jttvetP Hercules was supposed to preside 
too over treasures : hence dives amieo • Hercule^ being made rich by 

propitious Hercules ; dextto^HfrcuU^hy the favour of Hercules.® Hence 
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those who obtained grest riches consecrated^ the tenth part to Her- 
cules.^ 

Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the wife of T3mdanis, 
king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clytemnestra, said to have been 
produced from two eggs ; from one of which came Pollux and Helena, 
and from the other, Castor and Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Castor 
and Pullux to spring from the same egg. He, however, also calls them 
FRATRES HELENiB, the god pf mariners, because their constellation was 
much observed at sea : called Tyndandee, Gemini, ^c. Castor was re- 
markable for riding, and Pollux for boxing ; represented as riding on white 
horses, with a star over the head of each, and covered with a cap ; hence 
called FRATRES piLEATT. There was a temple at Rome dedicated to both 
jointly, but called the temple only of Castor.' 

^neas, called Jupiter Indiges ; and Romulus, quirinus, after being 
ranked among the . gods either fkom guiris a spear, or Cures, a city of the 
Sabines.^ 

The Roman emperors also after their death were ranked among the 
|[ods. 

2. There were certain gods called sbhones ;^ as, 

Pan, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute ; said to be the son 
of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in Arcadia ; hence called 
Arcadius, and MtBnalius, vel -ides, et Lyceus, from two mountains there ; 
TegetBuSf from a city, &c. called by the Romans Inuus ; — represented 
with horns and goat's feet. Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden 
frights or causeless alarms ; from him called Panici terrores.^ 

Faunus and Sylvanus, supposed to be the same with Pan. The wife or 
daughter of Faunus was Fauna or Fatua, called alsoMarica and bona dba.^ 

There were several rural deities called fauni, who were believed to 
occasion the nightmare.^ 

Yertumnus, who presided over the change of seasons and merchan- 
dise ;— supposed to transform himself into different shapes. Hence V«r» 
tumnis natus iniquis^ an inconstant man.^ 

Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits ; the wife of Yertumnus. ^^ 
• Flora, the goddess of flowers ; called Chlons by the Greeks.^^ 

Terminus, the god of boundaries ; whose temple was always open at 
the top.^^ And when, before the building of the capitol, all the tempfes of, 
the other gods were un hallo wed, ^^ it alone could not,^^ which was reck- 
oned an omen of the perpetuity of the empire. 

P/TLES, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds ; usually 
feminine, pastoriaVALES.^^ 

Hymen vel HYMBNiBus, the god of marriage. 

Laverna, the goddess of thieves.^^ 

Yacuna, who presided over vacation, or respite from business.^'^ 

AvERRUNcus, the god who averted mischiefs.^^ There were several 
of these. 
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Tabcisvb, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

Ro BIO 08, the god, and rubioo, or robioo, the goddess who preserved 
com from blight,^ Ovid mentions only the goddess robioo.' 

Meph itis, the goddess of bad smells.' Cloacina, of the cloaca, or com- 
mon sewers. 

Under the Semones were comprehended the nymphs,^ female deities, 
who presided over all parts of the earth : over mountains, Oreades ; woods, 
Dryaides', Hamadryades, Napss ; rivers and fountains, Naiades vel Nai- 
ades; the sea. Nereides, Oceanitides, <S6c.— Each river was supposed to 
have a particular deity, who presided over it ; as Tiberinus over the Ti- 
ber;^ Eridanus over the Po; taurino vuUu, with the countenance of a 
bull, and horns ; as all rivers were represented.^ The sources of rivers 
were particularly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated with religious 
ceremonies. Temples were erected ; as to Clitumnus, to Ilissos f small 
pieces of money were thrown into them, to render the presiding deities 
propitious ; and no person was allowed to swim near the head of the spring, 
because the touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrat- 
ed waters.^ Thus no boat' was allowed to be on the lacus Vadimonis, in 
which were several floating islands. Sacrifices were also offered to foun- 
tains ; as by Horace to that of Bandusia, whence the rivulet Digentia pro- 
bably flowed.^ 

Under the semones were also included the judges in the infernal re- 
gions, Minos, ^acus, and Rhadaroanthus ; charon, the ferryman of hell,^^ 
who conducted the souls of the dead in a boat over the rivers Styx and 
Acheron, and exacted from each his portorium or freight,^^ which he gave 
an account of to Pluto ; hence called, portitor : the dog cerberus, a 
three-headed monster, who guarded the entrance of hell. 

The Romans also worshipped the virtues and affections of the mind, and 
the like ; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, FoVtune, Fame, &c., even vices 
and diseases ; and under the emperors likewise foreign deities ; as I sis, 
Osiris, Anubis, of the Egyptians ;^ also the winds and the tempests : Eu- 
rus, the east wind ; Auster or Notus, the south wind; Zepbyrus, the west 
wind ; Boreas, the north wind; Africus, the south-west ^ Corns, the north- 
west ; and iEOLUs, the god of the winds, who was supposed to reside in 
the Lipari islands, hence called Insuls Moiim : aurjB, the air-nymphs or 
Sylphs, &c. 

The Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do them good, 
and others that they might not hurt them ; as Averruncus and Robigus* 
There was both a good Jupiter and a bad ; the former was called dijovis,^^ 
or Diespiter, and the latter, ve jovis, or vedius. But Ovid makes Vejovis 
the same with Jupiter parvus, or non magnus,^^ • 

II. MINJSTRI SACRORUM, THE MINISTERS OF SACRED THINGS. 

The ministers of religion, among the Romans, did not form a distinct 
order from the other citizens.^^ They were usually chosen from the most 
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honourable .men in the state. Some of them were common to all the gods ;^ 
others appropriated to a particular deity.^ Of the former kind were, 

I. The poNTiPicES,^ who were first instituted by Numa, and chosen 
from among the patricians, were four in number till the year of the city 
454, when four more were created from the plebeians. Some think that 
originally there was only one pontifez ; as no more are mentioned in Livy, 
i. 20 ; ii. 2. Sylla increased their number to fifteen ; they were divided 
into MAJORES and minores. Some suppose the seven added by Sylla and 
their successors to have been called minores ; and the eight old ones, and 
such as were chosen in their room, majores. Others think the majores 
were patricians, and the minores plebeians. Whatever be in this, the cause 
of the distinction certainly existed before the time of Sylla. The whole 
number of the pontifices was called collegium.^ 

The pontifices judged in all causes relating to sacred things ; and, in 
cases where there was no written' law, they prescribed what regulations 
they thought proper. Such as neglected their mandates, they could fine 
according to the magnitude of the offence. Dionysius says, that they 
were not subject to the power of any one, nor bound to give an account of 
their conduct even to the senate, or people. But this must be understood 
with some limitations ; for we learn from Cicero, that the tribunes of the 
commons might obNge them, even against their will, to perform certain 
parts of their office, and an appeal might be made from their decree, as 
from all others, to the people. It is certain, however, that their authority 
was very great. It particufariy belonged to them to see that the inferior 
priests did their duty. From the difierent parts of their office, the Greeks 
called them tsifod^daaxalot, iBqopofio^^ IsQOipvXaMBgj iB^otpaytaif sacrorum doC' 
tores, administraioresy custodes, et ifUerpretes.^ 

From the time* of Numa, the vacant places in the number of pontifices 
were supplied by the college, till the year 650 ; when Domitius, a tribune, 
transferred that right to the people. Sylla abrogated this law ; but it was 
restored by Labienus, a tribune, through the influence of Julius Cssar. 
Antony again transferred the right of election from the people to the 
priests ;" thus Lepidus was chosen pontifex maximus irregularly.'' Pansa 
once more restored the right of election to the people. After the battle * 
of Actinm, permission was granted to Augustus to add to all the fraterni- 
ties of priests as many above the usual number as he thought proper; 
which power the succeeding emperors exeicised, so that the number of 
priests was thenceforth very uncertain.^ 

The chief of the pontifices was called pontifex maxinos ;^ which name 
is first mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. He was created by the people, while 
the other pontifices were chosen by the college, commonly from among 
those who had borne the first offices in the state. The first plebeian ponti- 
fex maximus was T. Coruncanius.^^ 

This was an office of great dignity and power. <The pontifex maximus 
was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters. He took care 

1 omniam ^daorum sa* et nls et cis Tiberim 37. Diony. ii. 73. Suet. 9 qood roaximat rerum, 

cerdotes. fiant, Varr. L. L. 17. Ner. S. Asc. Cic. Ceec. qua ad sacra, ei reh- 

S uni alicoi namtnl ad- 15 Diony. Ii. 73. iii. 45. I Roll. ii. 7. VelU it. giones pertinent, ja- 

dicti. 4 Liv. iv. 4. z. 6. zzli. IS. dex sit, Fest. judex 

8 a posse facere, quia 57 Bp. 89. Diony. ii. 7 ib. furto creatns, Vel. atque arbiter reram 

illisjttserat sacra fa- 78. Cic. Ear. R. 6. it. 61. inconfusionere- dlvinarum atque lin- 

ciendi . vel potius a Dom. It. rmn ac tumultn, pon- manarum, Id. in ofdo 

ponte faciendo, nam ab 5 Diony. ii. 73. Cte. tificatnm maximum in- sacerdotmn. 

lis sublicius est factue Dom. i. 45. 51. Har. R. tercepit, Liv. Ep. 117. 10 Liv. zxv. 5. Ep. xvii. 

primum et restitutus 10. Aac. Mil. IS. 8 Cic. Ep. Brat. 5. Dio. 

sjspe, cam ideo sacra 6 Dio. xUv. fin. xxzvii. Ii. SO. lui: 17. 
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that sacred Titos were properly perMrmed ; and, for ^at^irpeee, all A« 
other priests were subject to bim. He coukl binder any'of tbeiri from 
leaving the city ;. although invesisd with ooAsiflar authority, and &)e fiuoh 
as traosgresi^ed his orders, even although they were magistrates.^ 

JIow oMich the ancient Romans respected religion and its ministers w^ 
may judge from this ; 'that Ihey imposed sfiiue oh Tremeltius, a tribune of 
the commons, fqr having, ia a dispute,. i»sed injurbfus language to Lepidiis , 
the pontifex maximus«^ But tbe pootifices appear, St least ia the Ihne of 
Cieero, to have been, in some respeteta, aobjeci to th^ ttibimes.' 

' It was particularly ikicumbent on the^ pontifex maximus to take care of 
the sacred rites of Vesta. If any of the priestesves neglected their duty; 
he leprimaoded or punished tham, tfomeSimea by a sentence of the college, 
capitally.^ ' ' 

The presence of the poatifex maodmuA was requisite in public sQd so- 
lemn religiooa acts $ as when magistfates row^d'games or the Jike/made 
a prayers or dedieated a templv, also when a g^er^f devoted facmsetf for 
hie army,^ to repeat over before them the fbrm of* woMs proper Co be iis^ d,^ 
which Seneca caHs pontifjcalc CAftMSN, It was o( inlpbftance that^lie 
propounced the words without hesitation. He attended at the ComiAr, - 
eilpecially when priests were creaaed, that be might inaugurate them, like^^ 
wiser when adoptions or testaments were made.'' At these the other poniv 
tifices also attended : hence tbe Cmnitia were said IQ' be held,' or what* 
was decreed in them to be done, apud pontifiees^ vei frocolUgippont\fic%m^ 
in preseiK:e of ^ scftermia pro pontifici m€sptcerl^ to perform the due sacred 
riies in the.pjresenee,.or.aecdrding to tbe direction,: of the ponlifex tttax4« 
miis. Any thiHg dorle vti l!his manner was also said pontificio jufe fieri. 
And when the pohtifex raaximos pfOnoOnced any decree of the college in 
their presence, he was said pro cOll^gio RKSpoNbtRa.^- The decision of 
the college was sometimes contrary to his ownopinfom He, however,' 
was bound to obey it ' What only three ponriftees determined was heid 
vaiid. But, ia certain cases, as m dedicating a< temple,' tbe approbation 
of the senate, or of a majority of th& tribunes of the coiihnons', was requi- 
site.^- The people, whose power was sopreme .in every thing,'^ niight 
confer the dedication of a temple oa whatever person they'pleased, and 
foEce the pentifez maximus to officiate; ov^n against his will ; as they did 
in the case of Flavi«s. In some tases the' flamws and rex' sacrorum 
seemed to havejudgt^d togethelr.wkh the pontifices, and even to have be«n 
-reckoaed of the same college.^^. it 'was paDptieitfarfy the province of tbe 
pontifices to judge c<mcernii»g marriageS.^^^ \ ' . " ' 

The pontifex maximfvrs .end his-^cuUeg^ehad the cai-i^ of regiriating the 
year, and the public calendar, called PAs-rr KALBNDAXEs.'becauae the days 
of each month, from kalends to kalends, or from begia^ing to end, were 
nnarked in them through ihe whc^e ye^, what days wet^ fasti\ and what 
nefastu dCc, the knowledge of Which wes confined *^o the ^nfifices and 
patricians,^''' till C. Flavins divtrfge'd them.** In the/oj/i of each year were 
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1 Lw. i. 90. u. S. He. 4S. zzii. 57. xxxriil. ll.Cic. Hist. i. li. Gell. v. 19. xlvii. 44. 

Bp. xix. 1. xxxrH. 5. Har. rasp. 7. L^gg. il. xv. f7. Cic. pqm. U. i3 Liv: ir. S. Fest. Suet, 

kt. 3. 42. Cic. Phil. xi. (T. - PHr. Clm. 37. Jul. 40. Aug. 31. Macr. 

1 Tac. Ann. iii. 58. 5). 5 LW. ir. 97. viiL .9. iz. 8 Cic. Dom. 14. ^t. Ur. Sat. i. 14. 

3 tacroramque ^uam 40. z. 7. S8. zzxl. 9. it. 27. 14 fastos circa forum in 

magistratuum ejus po- xxxW. fi. 9 Lhr. iz. 4i' xixl. 9. albo proposuit,— he 

tentius (uit. Lit. Ep. 8 iis verba pneire, ▼. reap. Har. 0. hang up to public 

xlv'ii. earmen ^rcfarif ib. ▼. 10 cujus est samnia po- view, around the fo- 

3 Cic. Dom. 45. 41. testas onmium rerun, rum, the calendar on 

4 Ov. F. iii. 417. Gell. 7 Cons. Mare. 13. VaJ. Cic. ib. white tablets, Li v. iz. 
i. 13. Sen. Con. i. S. ' Maz. vili. IS. 3. Liv. 11 Cic. Dom. 49. 53. Li v. 40. see p. 137. 

Lir. IT. 44. Till. 1ft. xzvii. 8. zl. 43. Tac. 13 Tac. Ann. i. 10. Dio. 
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kl^o marked the name tf( the magistrates, particularly of the consols. 
Thus, eriumeraiio fasUfTum^ qoasi unnorum ; fasti memorts, permanent re- 
cords <( picti^ variegated with diiTerent cofours ; signanies terfipora.^ Htoce 
a tisi of the consul, engraTed*on ttiarbte, ,ifi the time of'ConstantiiM, the 
eon of CoQ8tantine,e8 it is thought, and feand accidentally by some persons 
digging in the forum, A. D. 1545, are called fasti consvlares, or the Ce- 
pilolian marbles, becaoitfB beautified, and placed in the Capitol, by cardinal 
Alexander Farnese.' 

In latter timee ft became customary to add, on particular days, after the 
name of the festival, some remarkable occurrence. Thus, op the Lupercalia, 
it was marked' thiBCt Antony had Offered the crown to Caesar. To have 
one's name4hns marked^ was reckoned the highest honour (whence, pre* 
babiy,'the origin of canonisation in the church of Rome); as it was the 
greatest disgrfice to have one's name erifoed from ih^ fasti* 

The books of Ovid, which describe' the causes of the Roman festival for 
the whole year, are called f asti.^ The first six of them only are extent 

In ancient times, the pontifei raaximus used to draw upn short account 
of 1ihe public Irafisactions of every year in a book,^ and to expose this re- 
gister in an open place at his house, 'where the people might come and 
^ read it ;^ which continued to be done to the time of MucQs Scaevola, who 
%was. slain 4n the massacre of Marius and Cinna. These records wers 
balled, in the time of Cicero, annales maxinU,^ as having been composed 
by the pontifex maxfmiis. 

The annals coropos^d* by the pontifex before Rome .was taken- by the 
Gauls, called also co^mentari;, perished roost of them with the city. 
After the time of Sylia, the pontifices seem to liave dropped the cmtom 
of compiling annals ; but sevetal private persons composed historical ac- 
counts of the ftoman.affairs ; which from their resemblance to the ponti- 
fical records' in the simplicity of their narration^ they likewise styled ait- 
Kai/S ; as Cato, Pictor, Piso, Hortensius, and Tacitus e^- 

The mfemoirs^ which a persofi wrote concerning his own actions were 
properly called commbntarii, as Jidius Caesar modestly called the books 
he wrote concerning his wars ;^ and Grellius calls Xenophon's boo^ con- 
cerning the words and actions of Socrates ^^ Memorabilia. Socralis. But 
this name was applied to any thing which a person wrote or ordered to be 
written as a memorandum for himself or. others, ^^ as the heads of a dis- 
course which one was io deliver, notes taken from thediscourse^book 
of anoih'er, or any book whatever in which short notes or memorandntna 
were written: thus, oommentdtii regis Num^^ Servii Tttllii, Eutnenis, 
reguniy CtBsaris^ Trajani, Henqe a fcommenlariis, a clerk or secretary. 
Ccelius, in writing to Cicero, calls the acta publiea, or public registers of 
the city, commen.tarius rerum urbanaauij *^* 

' In certain casef the pontifex maxfmus and his college had the power of 
life and death ,' but their sentence might be reversed by the people.^^ 

1 Liv. ix. 18, Val. Max. S Or. F. i. 7. Fastorum ' 5. opus esset, ndtea to 

vi. 2. Cic. Sext. H.'At. llbri Q)pellantur, in Cic. ib. Liv. i. 44. 45. help the memory. 

iv. 8. Pis. 13. Fam. ▼. qulbus totiiM annt fit ii. 40..58. v1. ].x. 9.37, U Cic. firut. 44. Rak 

is. Tuac. 1. 98. Hor. «e«eri{)t{o, Fest. quia Ac. Diony. fv. 7: 15. perd. 5. Alt. zW. H. 

Od. iii. 17. 4. iv. 14. 4. de consulibua et .tegl- Gell. i. 10. Yell. ii. 16. Fam. vin.ll. PUn.n>. 

Ov. F. i. 11. 657. boa edlti aunt, laid. vi. 10 ^irouvrifiara.. z. IM. Gruter. p m. 

tadscriptam eit, Cic. 8. 11 Cic. Brut 75. Fam. Quin. ii. ir. 7. lii. 8. 

Phil. ii. 34. 6 In album efflerebat, v. 19. Syl. 10. Ver. v. 07. 1 v. ]. 69. z. 7. 90. 

Sadscriptum. vel potius referebst. tl. Suet. Aug. 74. Tib. Liv. i. 81, 39. 60. xl. 

4 Cic. £p. Brut. 15. Pis. Tproponebat tabulam 61. Csm. 56. 11.6. 

13. Sext. 14. Vorr. ii. aomi, poteatas ut esset l2<|]ro^vi7/toMv/iara,xiv. 15 Asc. Cic. Mil. 19. Bar. 

58. iv. fin. Tac. Ann. i. popnlo coKnoscendi. 3. resp. 7. Len- ii. 9. Lit. 

15. iii. 17. Ov. F. i. 0. 8 Cic. Or. ii. 12. 6el.lv. 13 qua conuneininiBse zzzvii. 51. zl. 9. 
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The pontifez naximm, although poMessed of to great power,, is «eA- 

ed by Cicero PRt^A-rus, as not being a magbtrate. But some think that 
the title pontifex jnaximus is here apfrfied tfi Seipio by anticipation, he 
not hanng therr obtMsed that^ offiee, according to Paterculua, contrary to ' 
the account of Appian, and Cicero himself elsewhere calls him simply a pti- 
Tate person. Livy eitpressly opposes pontifices to privatus.^ 

T'he ponti6ce8 wore a robe bordered with porple^^ and a woollen cap,' 
in the form of a cone, with a small rod^ wrapt round with wool, and a tvft 
or tassel on the top of it, called apbx, often put for the whole cap ; thtia, 
iratos tremere regum apices^ to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an. en- . 
raged Persian monarch ;« or for a woollen bandage tied round the head« 
which the priests uaed instead of a cap far ihe sake of coolness.^ Sulpi- 
'citts Galba was deprived of Ins office onikCcoQiU of his cap having fallen* • 
from his head in the time of a sacrifice. Hence apemls put for the top of 
any thing ; as, mantis apex^ the sammit ^of the itiouniain ; or for the high-.« 
eat honour or ornament'; as, apex senechitit est atiQtoritas, authority is the 
crown of old. afe.^ * . 

In ancient .times the pontifex maximus was not permitted to leave haly. 
The first pontifex maximus freed^from that restriction was P. Liciniua 
Crassus, A. U;^18; so afterwaida Cssar.® 

The office of .pontifex maximus was for lif%, On which, account Augns- 
Ui8 never assumed thai dignity while i^epidns was alive, which Tiberius 
and*. Seneca impute' to his clemency; but with what justice, we nay'* 
learn from the raanper in which Augustus behaved to- Lepidus in other 
respects. For, after depriving him of his share in the Triumvirate, A. V, 
718, and confining him for a long time to Circeji Under custody,* he forced 
him to come to Rome, against his will, A. U. 736, and treated him 
great indignity.^ After the death of Lepidus, A. U^ 741, Augustus 
sumed the' office of pontifex* maximas, which waa ever after held by his 
successors, and the title even by Christian emperors -till the time of Gra- 
iian, or rather of Theodosius ;* for on one of the coins of Gratian this tills 
is annexed: When there were two or n^re emperors, Dio informs usthtt 
on^ of them only was pontifex maximus; but .this rule was soon -after vio* 
lated.^^ The hierarchy of the church of Ronie is thought to havd been 
established partly on' the model of the pontifel maximus and the eoUege 
of pontifices. - , • ' 

The pontifices matimi always resided in a public hoose,^^ called rboiju^ 
Thus, when Augustus became pontifex maximus, he. made public a part of 
his house, and gave the reoia (which Dio call$ the house of the rtx «do- 
rorum) to the vestal virgins, to whose residence it was contiguous ; whence 
some suppose it the sa^e with the regid NunuSj tha palace of Numa, to 
^hich Horacn is supposed to. allude under the name of monumenta regis^ 
• Od. i. 2, 15, and Augustus, Suet. 76 ; .said afterwards to sustain the atrium 
of Vesta, called atrium reoiuk. Othars suppose il different It appears 
to have been the same with that regia mentioned by Featus in equvs jOO* 
j^ ,  . > ^ — I i  » 

I'Cic. Cat.'i. 3. Off. i. 4 vtrgala. 09. Dio. fr»g. OS. Suet. . In sacra via, dsmo MI- 
SS. Paterc. ii. 3. App. 6 Sefv. Virj. Mxi. li. M. blica, Suet. Cm. 46., 
fieU. Civ., i. p. 530. 083. viii. 064. x. 70. 9 Dio. liix. It. lir. }5. ISPUn. £p. iv. |1. S. 
Lit. V. SS.' Cic. Leiw. i. I. Liv. Ivi. 30. Ixlz. 15. Snet. ^ quod in ea laera arefe 

a toga prstexu, Liv. vi. 41. Hor. Od. til. 21. 10. Aug. 41. Sen. Cle. saoriflculo eran^ aoHta 

xrxiii.-98. Lamp. Alex. 1«. 1. 10. uanrpa 1, Fe§t. ^U 

Sev. 40. e apex prolapsus. JO ib. 87. Or. F. iii. 490. quod- in ea rex sacflft- 

Sgalenis, pUeos rel 7 VaL Max. i. 1. 4. Sfl. Zos. ir. 30. Dio. liii. cuius habiuu^ coi^ 

tutulus, ^est. %b Yar. xli. 709.-Cic. Sen. 17. 17. Cap. Bslb. 8. suesset, Senr. Viig. 

vi 3. 8 Liv. xxvtil. 38. 44. Ep. 11 kabiuvtt, sc. Casar, Aa. viti. SOI. 
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^BER, in vAich waa the sanctuary of Mars ; da we lesrn fron» Did that 
the arms of Mars, i. e. the onciits, were kept 9X the h'ouse of Cesar, as 
being jsoniifex ntaximus.* ^scrobius sajrs that a ram used to be sacri- 
ficed 4n it to Jupiter every nttndinm or markei-day, by the wife ot the Jim- 
men dialis.^ ' 

A pontifex raaximus was thought to be polluted by touching, and even 
hy seeinfif, a dead body ; as was an augur. So the high priest among the 
Jews. Even the statue of Augustus was removed from its place^, that 
it might not^be viulated by the sight of slaughter. But Dio seems to 
think that the pontifex roaximus was violated only by touching a dead 
body,3 

il. AuouRsa, anciently called At7SPicE8,< whose oiSce it was to forete! 
future events, chiefly from the flight, chirping, or feeding of birds,^ and also 
£rom other appeariuices ; a body of priests® of the greatest authorHj^in the 

•% Roman state, because nothing gf importance was done respecting the pub- 
lic i either at heme or abro^td, i», peace or in war, without consulting them,' 
and anciently in affairs of great cousequenpe they were equally scrupulous 
in private.^ 

AuouR is often p^t for any one who' foretold futurity. So, augur Af>d- 
lo^ i. e. qui augurio prteest^ the god of augury.' Auspex denoted a person 
who <^served and interpreted omens, ^^ particularly the priest who officiat- 
ed aft marriages. In later times, when the custom ef consulting the aus- 

^ pices was in s-great meaaure dropped, those employed to witness the sign- 
ing of the marriage-contract, and to see /that every thing was rightly per- 
formed, were called acspjces nuptiarum, otherwise proxeneic, concihat<h 
res, naqavvptf^iOi^ pronuhi. Hence auspex fS put for a favourer or director ; 
thus, cMspex tegis, one who patronised a law ; auspices ccsfftorum operum, 
favourers.; diis auspicibus, under the direction or conduct of; so auspite 
musai the muse-inspiring ; Teucro^ Teucer being your leader.*^ 

AuouRiuH and ausptcidm adb commonly used promiscuously; but they 
ave sometimes distinguished. Auspidum was properly the foretelling of 
&ture events from the inspection of birdie i augurium, from any omeo or 
prodigies whatever ; but each of these words is often put for the dhea 
itself. AuouRiuM SALUTis, when the augurs were consulted whether it 
was lawful to ask safety from the gods-^^ The «mens were also called 
ostentay portenta, monstra, prodigtaP The auspices taken before passing 
a river were called peremnia,^^ from the heliks of birds, as it is thought, 
or from the points of wespons,^^ a kind o^ auspices peculiar to war, ^th 
of which had fallen into disuse in the time of 'Cicero. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augury cMteffy from the Tus- 
cans : and anciently their youth used- to be instructed as carefully in this 

. art as afterwards they were in th« Greek literature. For this purpose, by 
a decree of the senate, six of the sons of the leading men at Rome were 
.—■■PI III II I »,.i. 1* . , ^ I. t IP .    . , 11^ 

1 Ov. P. vl. m. Tilit. f eit. Cic. Pwb. vl. «. ▼!. «. Bor. Od. 1. 1 ». IS D!o. irxxrii. »1. n.lt. 

iii. 1. 30. Dio, xljv. 17. Hor. Od. Hi. t7, Ae. Virg. ^n. Iv. ftTfi. Suet. Aug. 31. Tac. 

liT. 37. Liv. xxv'\. S7. 6 amplissiral sacerdotii 10 auspicia v6l omlna, Ann. xii. S3. Cic. Dir. 

Cell. iv. 0. Plut. Q. coUegiun, Cic; Pam. Hor. Od. iii. 97. 8. i. 47. Nat. Dvii. 3. Noa. 

Rom. OA. iii. 10. 11 Od. i. 7. 37. Es. I. 3. v. 30. Vlra . J^. i. SM. 

S flamintca. Sat. i. 10. 7 nini anspieato, Ur. i. 13. Liv. xlil. 19. Jav. iii. 80. 499. 

3 Sen. cona. Marc. .lA. 35. vi. 41. sine auspi- x. 336. Cic. clu. 5. 13 quia ostendont, por- 
Tac. Ann. i. 09. Levit. ciia, Cic. Div. 1. 9. niai Nat. D. i. 15. ii. 3. tendunt, monstraot, 
xxi. II. Dio, lir. 98*3). auj^urio acto, 17.ii. 36. Legg. ii. 13. Div. i. pnedicuot, Cic. DiT. L 
lvi.3l.lx.13. V^r. r. 0. vel capto, 16. Att. U. 7. Virg. 49. 

4 Plut. Q. Rom. 79. Suet. Aug. 99. ^a. iii. 90. iv. 4$. )4 Feat. Cic. Nat. D. ii. 
. 6 ex avium geatu vel 8 Cic. Div. i. 16. Plaut. Caa. prol. 86. 3. Div. ii. 36. 

garritu et apectione, 9 Cic. Div. II. 8, 4. Fun. Suet. Claud. 96. 15 ax acaminibas, ib. 
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9ent to each of the twelve etatee of Etniria to be taught. Valerios Maxf- 
mus says tton.^ It should probably be, in both authors, one to each. 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remiib are said to 
have agreed to determine by augury' who should give name to the new 
city, and who should govern it when built. Romulus chose the Palatine 
hill, and Remus the Aveatine, as places to make their observations.^ Six 
voltLres first appeared as an omen or augury* to Remus : aa^ after this omen 
was announced or formally declared,^ twelve vultures appeared to Romu- 
Ins^ Whereupon each was saluted king by his own party. 'J^e partisans 
of Remus claimed the crown to him from his having seen the omen first ; 
those of Romulus, from the number of birds. ' Throqgh the keenness of 
the contest they came to blowd, and in the scuflle Remus fell. The com- 
mon report is, that Remus was alain by Romulus for having, in derision, 
lept oveff his walls.^ 

After Romulusv it became customary (hat no one should enter upon an 
office without consulting the auspices. Bui Dionjrsius informs us that, in 
hie time, this custom was observed merely for form's sake. In the morn- 
ing of the day on which those elected were to enter on their magistracy, 
ihey rose about twilight, and repeated certain pray%M under the open air, 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning had appeared on the 
left, which was esteemed a good omen, although no such thing had hap- 
pened. This verbal declaration, although false, was reckoned sufficient.'' 

The augurs are supposed to have been first instituted by Romulus, three 
in number, one to each tribe, as the haruspices, and confirmed by Numa. 
A fourth was added, probably by Servios Tullius, when he increased the 
number of tribes, and divided the city into four tribes. The augurs were 
at first all patricians ; till A. U. 454, when five plebeians w^re added. 
Sylla increased their number to fifteen. They were at first chosen, as the 
other priests, by the Comitia Curiata, and afterwards underwent the same 
changes as the pontifices.^ The chief of the augurs was'called maoistbr 
coLLEGii. The augurs enjoyed this singular privilege, that, of whatever 
crime they were guilty, they could not be deprived of their office ; because, 
as Plutarch says, they ^ere intrusted with the secrets of the empire. The 
laws of friendship were anciently obsetved with great care among the au- 
gurs, and no one was admitted into their number who was known to be 
inimical to any of the college. In delivering their opinions about any 
thing in the college, the precedency was always given to age.' 

As tbe'pontifices prescribed Itdemn forms and ceremonies, so the au- 
gurs explained ail omens.^^ They derived tokens^^ of futurity chiefly from 
five sources : from appearances in the heavens, as thunder or lightning ; 
from the singing or fiight of birds ;^' from the eating of chickens ; from 
quadrupeds ; and from uncommon accidents, called diraf v. -a. The birds 
which gaive omens by singingj^^.^^^e the raven,^* the crow,** the owl,** the 
cock ;^'' by ilight,^^ were the eagle, vulture,. &c, ; by feeding, chickens,*' 
much attended to in' war \^ and contempt of their intimations was sup- 
posed to occasion signal misfortnnes ; as in the case of P. Claudius in the 

1 1. 1. Uy. Is. 36. etc. 6 LIt. i. 7. 10 Cic. Ear. 9. s. S9. tO. t. 4S. 

L9gg, il. 9. Biv. i. 41. 7 Dinny. it. 0. ili. 89. II ngna. 18 alites rel prepet«s, 

t mogttriit levere. 8 Liv. i. IS. iii. 87. z. 6. 19 Stat. Theb. iM. 461. Oel). t1. 6. Serv. Virg. 

8 templa ad inaagTamn- 9. Bp. Izxxix. Diony. ISoscines. ^n. iii. 861. Cte^Div. 

dum. li. 93. 64. iv. 84. s/m p. 14 corvns. 1. 47. Nat. D. ii. 64. 

4 attgurium. ^ 1Q9. 15 comix. 10 pulll, Cic. Div. U. 84. 

5 nanciato augurio, or, Cic. Sen. IS. Fam. ifl. 16 noctua vel bubo. see p. 69. 

as Cicero calls it,decaii- 10. Plin. Bp. It. S. Plat. 17gaUos nllinaceoa, 90PIln. z. St. s. 94. 
tato,Div. i. 47.8ee p. §8. Q. Rom. 97. Ac. Feat. FUn. z. 90. Lit. 1.40. 
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flrsttPuBic war, who, when the person who bad the charge pf the chick- 
ens^ told him that they would nox eat, which waseiteemed a bad omen, 
ordered thein to be thrown into the sex, saying, Then let ibem drink. 
After which, engaging the enemy, he was defeated with the loss of his 
fleet.' Concerning ominous birds, Sec, see Stat. Theb. iii. 502, &>c. 

The badges of the augurs^ were, 1 . A kind of robe, called trabbi, 
striped with purples,^ according to S^rvius, made of purple and scarlet.^ 
So Dionysius, speaking of the dress of the Saiji, describes it as fastened 
with claspsi ;^ hence dibaphmrO cogUare, to desire to be made an augur ; 
dibapho vesttrCf to make one. 2> A cap of a conical shape, like that of the 
pontifices.^ 3. A croipk^d' staff, which they carried in their rigbt band, to 
mark out the quarters of the heavens,^ called lituus.^^ 

An augur made his observ^ations on the heavens^^ visually in tbe dead of 
the night,^^ or about twilight. ^^ He took his station on an elevated place, 
called ARX or templum, vel tabbrkacttlum, which Plutarch calls aie^n;,^* 
where the view was open on tf U sides ; and, to make it so, buildings were 
sometimes pulled down. Having first offered up sacrifices, and uttered a 
solemn prayer,^^he sat down^® with his head covered «^'' and, according to 
Livy, i. 18, with his face turned to the* east ; so that the partft towards the 
south were on the right,^^ and those towards tbe north on the left.^^ Then 
he determined with his lituus the regions of tbe heavens from east to west, 
and marked in bis mind some objects straight forward,*^ at as great a dis- 
tance as his eyes could reach ; within which boundariiea he sboold make 
bis observation.^^ This space was also called templtjh.^ Dionysins 
and Hyginus give the same description With Livy of the position of the 
augur, and of the quarters of the heavens. But Varro makes tbe augor 
look towards the south, which he calls pars antica ; consequently the pars 
sinistra was on the east, and dexlra on tne west : that on the north be calls 
posiica.^ In whatever position the augur stood, omens on tbe left among 
the Romans were reckoried lucky ; but sometimes omens on tbe lefV are 
called unlucky,^ in imitation of the Greeks, among whom augurs stood 
whh their faces to the north : and then the east, which was tbe lucky 
quarter, was on the right.^ Hence dexttsr is often put forfelix yel/Astns, 
lucky or propitious, and sinister for infelix^ infaustus,'ye{ jisnestus, unlucky 
or unfavourable. Thunder on the left was a good omen for every thing 
else but holding the Comitia.^^ The croaking of a raven^^^on the right, and 
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of a crow^ on the 1eft| was reckoned fortunate, and vice verga. In sboft, 
tke whole art of augury among the Ronians was involved in uncertainty.' 
It seems to have been at first contrived, and afterwards cultivated, chiefly 
to increase the influence of the leading men over the multitude. 

The Romans took' omens^ also from quadrupeds crossing the way, or 
Appearing in an unaeenstomed place ;'^ from sneezing,^ spilling salt on the 
table, and other accidents of that kind, which were called dira, sc. stgna^ 
or niRiE. These the augurs explained, and taught how they should be ex* 
piated. When they did so, they were said commentari.^ If the omen was 
good, the phrase was, impbtrituh, inauouratuv est, and hence it was 
Called auguriufiK impetraHvum vel optatum. Many curious instances of Ro« 
man superstition, with respect to omens and other things, are enumerated 
by Pliny, as among the Greeks by Pausanias.'' ' Caesar, in landing at Adru- 
metum in Africa with his army, happened to fall on his face, which was 
reckoned a bad omen ; but he, with great presence of mind, turned it \p 
the contrary ; for, taking hold of the ground with his right hand, and kiss- 
ing it, as if he had fallen on purpose, he exclaimed, / take possession of 
thee, O Africa !^ 

Future events were also prognosticated by drawing lots ;^ ihus, oracula 
sortihus mquatis ducuntur^ that is, bein^ so adjusted that they had all an 
equal chance of coming out first*^^ These lots were a kind of dice^^ 
made of wood, gold, or other matter, with certain letters, words, or marks 
inscribed on them. They were thrown commonly into an urn, sometimes 
filled with water,^^ and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person 
who consulted the oracle. The priests of the temple explained the im- 
port of them. The lots were sometimes thrown like common dice, and 
the throws esteemed favourable or not, as- in playing. Sorteb denotes 
not only the lots themselves, and the answer returned from the explana* 
tion of them, thus, sortes ipsai et cetera, qu<B erant ad sortem, i. e. ad res** 
ponsum reddendum, parata, disturbavit, sithia,^^ but also any verbal respon- 
ses whatever of an oracle :^^jthus, oraculum is put both for the temple, 
and tbe^answer given in it«^ ' Tacitus calls by the name of sortes the man- 
ner In which .the Germans used to form conjectures about futurity. They 
put the branch of a tree into small parts or slips,^^ and, distinguishing these 
slips by certain marks,- scattered them at random^'^ on a white cloth. Then 
a priest, if ihe presage was made for the pubhc,^^ if in private,Hhe master 
of a family, having prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took up 
each of the slips three times, and interpreted it according to the mark im- 
pressed on it. Of prophetic lots, those of Prieneste were the most fa- 
mous.^^ Livy mentions among unlucky om^s the lots of Caere to have 
been diminished in their bulk,'^o.and of Palerii. Omens of futurity were 
also taken from names.^^ Those who foretold futurity by lots or in any 
manner whatever, were called sortilegi, which name Isidorus applies to 
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those who, upon opeinng any hook at random, ibrmed coiijectitrea froni the 
meaning of the first line or passage which happened to cast up :^ kence, 
io Later writers, we* read of the sortbs vrRorLiANJE, H&mericm, &c. 
Sometimes select verses were written on slips of paper,' and, heing- thrown 
into an urn, were drawn oat like common lots ; whence of these it was 
said, sars excidii. Those who foretold future events by observing the 
stars, were called astro loo r, vathbhatici, gbnetrliaci,'' from genesis, 
yel genitura, i\ip nativity or Uatal hour- of any oiie, or the star which hap- 
pened to be then rising,* and which was supposed to determine his fnturs 
fortune : called also horoscopus ;^ thus, geminos^ heroscwpe^ varo (for vano\ 
products g^io i natal hour ! althoughone and the same, thou producesi 
twins of cKfterent dispositions. Hence a person ^as said habere imperaUh 
riam genesim, to wbomsti astrologer bad foretold at his biith that he «rouid 
be emperor. Those astrologers were also called CHALDiSi or babtlosmi, 
Ij^cause they came originally from'Chaldaea or Babylonia, or Mesopotamia* 
i. e. the country between the conflux of the Cvphrstes and Tigria : hence 
Chaldaids radonihus erudiius^ skilled in astrology : Bahylonica doctrina, 
astrology ; nee Bahylonios tentaris numerSs^ and do not try astrological cal- 
culations, i* e. do not eonsult an astrologer,^ who used to have a book,* 
in which the rising and setting, the conjunction, and other appearances of 
the afears were ealcnl^ted. Some persons were so superstitious, that in 
the most trivial afiaira of life they had recourse 'to such books,® which 
Juvenal ridicbles, vi. 576. ' An KmaKxd astrologer,^ skilled in astronomy,'* 
was consulted by the rich '; the poor applied to common fortune-tellers,^^ 
who usually sat in. the* Circus Maximus, which is therefore calle4 hy He- 
race /flUax.**  * 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreams were called 
conjectores ; by apparent ins^ratiQn, harieli vel ditini, votes vel va/ictM- 
iores, &c. * • ' ' 

• Persons disordered in their mind^f were supposed tQ possess the facolty 
of presaging future events. These were called by veripus other names ; 
osRRiTt or Ceritiy because Ceres, was s|ipposed sometimes to deprive her 
worshippers of their reason* j** also tAavATi,i*a«dLiriiPHATicior/ympAi/i," 
because the nymphs made those wh0 saw 'them mad.^^ Isidore makes /yn- 
pkaticus the same with one seized with the hydrophobia.^ Pavar lympka* 
ticus, a panic fea^ ; nummi auri lymphatici^ burnii^ in t^e pockei, as eager 
to get out, qr to be spent ; mens lymphatn mareotice^ intoxicated. As helle- 
bore was used in curing those who were^ mad, hence ellehorosus^ for insa* 
' nus. Those transported with religious enthusiasm were called fanai^gt,^ 
from FANVM, ^fmriy because.it was consecrated by a set form of word^;^ 
or from faunus.^^ From the influence of the moon on persons labour- 
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ing under certain kinds of insanity, they are called by later writers luna* 

TICl. 

Hakuspigbs,^ called also extispices, who examined the victims and 
their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from thence derived omens of 
futurity ; also from the flame, smoke, and other circumstances attending the 
sacrifice ; as if the victim came to the aliar without resistance, stood there 
quietly, feJl by one stroke, ble4 freely. See. These were favourable signs. 
The contrary are enumerated. They also explained prodigies.^ Their 
office resembled that of the augurs ; but they were /koi esteemed so ho* 
nourable : hence, when Julius Caesar admitted Ruspina, one of them, into 
the senate, Cicero represents it as an indignity to the order. Their art was 
called HARUSPiciNA, vel haruspicum disciplina, derived from Etruria, where 
it is said to have been discovered by one Tagus, and whence haruspices 
were often sent for to Rome. They sometimes came from the East ; thus, 
Armenius vel Comagenus haruspex,^ an Armenian or Commagenian sooth- 
sayer. Females also practised this art.^ The college of the haruspices 
was instituted by Romulus. Of what number it consisted is uncertain. 
Their chief was called summus haruspex.^ Cato used to say, he was 
surprised that the haruspices did not laugh when they saw one another, 
their art was so ridiculous ; and yet wonderful instances are recorded of 
the truth of their predictions.^ 

111. Qu IN DECEMVIRI SQcHs facwndis^ who had the charge of the Sibyl- 
line books, inspected them, by tbe appointment of the senate, in dangerous 
junctures, and performed the sacrifice.s which they enjoined. It belong- 
ed to them in particular to celebrate the secular games, and those of Apol- 
lo.^ They are said to have been instituted on the following occasion : — 

A certain woman, called Amalthsa, from a foreign country, is said Co 
have come to Tarquinius Superbus, wishing to sell nine books of Sybilline 
or prophetic oracles. But upon Tarquin's remsal to give her the price which 
she asked, she went away, aod burned three of them. Returning soon af- 
ter, she sought the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon, being 
ridiculed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and burned 
other three ; and coming back, still demanded the same price for the three 
which remained. Geilius says that ^e books were burned in the king*s 
presence. Tarquin, surprised at the strange conduct of the woman, con- 
sulted the augurs what to do. They, regretting the loss of the books which 
had been destroyed, advised the king to give the price required. The 
woman, therefore, having delivered the books, and having desired them to 
be carefully kept, disappeared, and was never afterwards seen. Pliny 
says she burned two books and only preserved one. Tarquin committed 
the care of these books, called libri sibyllini, or versus,^ to two men^ 
of illustrious birth ; one of whom, called Atilius, or TuUius,^^he is said to 
have punished, for beihg unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed 
up alive in a sack,^^ and thrown into the sea, the punishment afterwards in- 
flicted on parricides.^^ In the year 387, ten men^^ were appointed for this 
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purpose, five patricians and five plebeians, afterwards fifteen, as it is 
thought by Sylla. Julius Cssar made them sixteen. They were creat- 
ed in the same manner as the pontifices. The chief of them was called 

MAOISTER COLLEOII.^ 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of the Roman 
empire ; and, therefore, *in public danger 6r calamity, the keepers of them < 
were frequently ordered by the senate to inspect^ them They were kept 
in a stone chest, below ground, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But 
the Capitol being burned in the Marsic war, the Sibylline books were de- 
stroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Whereupon ambassadors were sent 
everywhere to collect the oracles of the Sibyls ; for there were other pro- 
phetic women besides the one who came to Tarquin ; Lactantias, from 
Varro, mentions ten ; iElian, four. Pliny says there were statues of three 
Sibyls near the rostra in the forum.^ The chief was the Sibyl of Cums,^ 
whom ^neas is supposed tohave consulted ; called by Virgil Dekthobe^ 
from her age, lorig^va, vivax,^ and the Sibyl of Erythras, a city of ionia,^ 
who used to utter her oracles with such ambiguity, that whatever happen- 
ed, she might seem to have predicted it, as the priestess of Apollo at Del- 
phi ;'' the verses, however, were so contrived, that the first letters of them 
joined together made some sense ; hence called acrostichis, or in the 
plural ackrostichides.^ Christian writers often quote Sibylline verses in sup- 
port of Christianity ; as Lactantius, i. 6, ii. 11, 12, iv. 6 ; but these appear 
to have been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quindecemviri 
teade out new books ; which Augustus (after having burned all other pro- 
phetic books,^ both Greek and Latin, above 2000), deposited in two gilt 
cases,^*' under the base of the sfatue of Apollo, in the temple of that god on 
the Palatine hill, to which Virgil alludes, iEn. vi. 69, &c., having first 
caused the priests to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, 
because' the former books were fading with age.^^ 

The quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of serving in the 
army, and from other offices in the city. Their priesthood was for lifa^' 
They were properly the priests of Apollo; and hence each of them had at 
his house a brazen tripod,^^ as being sacred to Apollo, similar to that on 
which the priestess of Delphi sat ; which Servius makes a three-footed 
stool ortable,^* but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, properly 
called cortina,^^ which also signifies a large round caldron, often put for the 
whole tripod, or for the oracle : hence, tripodas sentirey to understand the 
oracles of Apollo. When tripods are said to have been given in a present, 
vases or cups supported on three feet are undersiood,^^ such as are to be 
seen on ancient coins. 

■IV. Septemviri epulonum, who prepared the sacred feasts at games, pro- 
cessions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to the gods, in 
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otder to appease their wrath, especially to Jupiter,^ during the public 
gaines.2 These sacred enlertainrnents became so numerous, that the pon- 
Cifices could no longer attend to them ; on which account this order of 
priests was instituted, to act as their assistants. They were first created 
A. U. 557, three in number,^ and were allowed to wear the toga pratexta^ 
as the pontifices.^ Their number was increased to seven, it is thought by 
Sylla.^ If any thing had been neglected or wrongly performed in the pub- 
lic games, the Epulones reported, it® to the pontifices ; by whose decree , 
the i^ameson that account were sometimes celebrated anew. The sacred 
feasts were prepared with great magnificence ; hence, ccRtuB pontificutn^ 
vel pontificaleSf et auguraUs^ for sumptuous entertainments J 

The pontifices, augures, septemviri, epulones, and quindecemviri, were 
called the four colleges of priests.^ When divine honours were decreed 
ID Augustus, after his death, a fifth college was added, composed of his 
priests : hence called collegiuh sodalium augdstalium. So flavialium 
collegium, the priests of Titus and Vespasian. But the namfe of colle- 
gium was applied not only to some other fraternities of priests, but to any 
number of men joined in the same office ; as the consuls, praetors, quss- ^ 
tors, and tribunes, also to any body of merchaats or mechanics, to those 
who lived in the Capitol, even to aa assemblage of the meanest citizens or 
slaves.^ 

To each of the colleges of pontifices, augures, and quindecemviri, Ju- 
lius Ca&sar added one, and to the septemviri, three. After the battle of 
Actium, a power was granted to Augustus, of adding to these colleges as 
many extraordinary members as he thought proper ; which power was ex- 
ercised by the succeeding emperors, so that the number of those colleges 
was thenceforth very uncertain. They seem, however, to have retained 
their ancient names ; thus, Tacitus calls himself guindeeemvirali sacerdo' 
tio prmditusy and Pliny mentions a septemvir epulonum.^^ 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the same family^^ 
should not enjoy the same pnesthood.^^ But under the emperors this re- 
gulation was disregarded. 

The other fraternities of priests were less considerable, although com- 
posed of persons of distinguished rank. 

1. Fratres ambar vales, twelve in number, who offered up sacrifices 
for the fertility of the ground,^^ which were called saera AmbarvaUa, be- 
cause the victim was carried round the fields.^^ Hence they were said 
agros lustrare et purgare, and the victim was called hostia ambarvalis,^' 
attended with a crowd of country people having their temples bound with 
garlands of oak leaves, dancing and singing the praises of Ceres ; to 
whom libatiorts were made of honey diluted with milk and wine:^^ these 
sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, privately as well 
as publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by Romulus, in ho- 
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nour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had twelve sons, and when one of 
them died, Romulus, to console her, offered to supply his place', and called 
himself and the rest of her sons, jratres arvales. Their office was for 
life, and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore a crown made 
of the ears of corn,^ and a white woollen wreath round their temples.^ 

Inful^ e.r ant filament a lanea, quibus sacerdotes et hostia templaque vekh 
bantur.^ The infulm were broad woollen bandages tied with ribands,^ 
used not only by priests to cover their heads, but also by suppliants.^ 

2. CuRiONES, the priests who performed the public sacred rites in each 
ctirta, thirty in number.® Heralds who notified the orders of the prince 
or people at the spectacles were also called chriones. Plautus calls a 
lean lamb curio, i. e. qui eura macet, which is lean with care.'' 

3. Feciales, vel Fetiales, sacred persons employed in declaring war 
and making peace.^ The fecialis, who took the oath in the name of the 
Roman people in concluding a treaty of peace, was called pater patra- 
Tus.^ The feciales^® were instituted by Numa Pompilius, borrowed, as 

^ Dionysius thinks, from the Greeks: they are supposed to have been twenty 
in number. They judged concerning every thing which related to the pro- 
claiming of war, and the making of treaties: the forms they used were in- 
stituted by Ancus.^^ They were sent to the enemy to demand the restitu- 
tion of effects :^^ they always carried in their hands, or wreathed round 
their temples, vervain,^^ a kind of sacred grass or clean herbs, >* plucked 
from a particular place in the capitpl, with the earth in which it grew;'^ 
hence the chief of them was called verbenarids.^® If they were sent to 
make a treaty, each of them carried vervain as an emblem of peace, and a 
flint stone to strike the animal which was sacrificed.^'' 

4. So DALES Titii, vel Titienses, priests appointed by Titus Tatius to 
preserve the sacred rites of the Sabines ; or by Romulus, in honour of Ta- 
tius himself; in imitation of whom the priests instituted to Augustus after 
his death were called sodales.'® 

5. Rex sacrorum, vel rex saerificulus^ a priest itpppinted, after the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites, which the kings them- 
selves used formerly to perform ; an office of small importance, and sub- 
ject to the pontifex maximus, as all the other priests were. Before a per- 
son was admitted to this priesthood, he was obliged to resign any olfaer 
office he bore. His wife was called reoina, and his house anciently rb- 

OIA.'« 



pries^ of particular gods. 



The priests of particular gods were called flamines, from a cap or fil- 
let^® which they wore on their head.^* The chief of these were : — 

1. Flamen dialis, the priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished by a lie- 
tor, sella curulis, and toga pr<Btexla, and had a right from his office of com- 
ing into the senate. Flamen martialis, the priest of Mars, quirinalis. 
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of Romulas, &,c. These three were always chosen from the patricians. 
They were first instituted by Numti, who had himself performed the sa- 
cred rites, which afterwards belonged to the flamen Dialis» They were 
afterwards created by the people, when they were said to be electi^ design 
naia, creati, vel destinati, and inaugurated, or solemnly admitted to their 
office, by the pontifez maximus and the augurs, when they were said tn- 
4iugurar%, prodi, vel eapi. The pontifex maximus seems to have nominated 
three persons to the people, of whom they chose one. 

The flamines wore a purple robe called ljena, which seems to have 
been thrown o?er their toga ; hence called by Festus duplet amictus^ and 
a conical cap, called apex. Lanigerosque apices, the sacred caps tufted 
with wool. Although not pontifices, they seem to have had a seat in that 
college. Other flamines were afterwards created, called hinor^s, who 
might be plebeians, as the flamen of Carmenta, the mother of £vander. 
The emperors also, after their consecration, had each of them their fla^ 
mines, and likewise colleges of priests, who were called sodales. Thus, 
flamen cjssaris, sc. Antonius.^ 

The flamen of Jupiter was an oflice of great dignity ,3 but subjected to 
many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on horseback, nor stay one 
night without the city, nor take an oath, and several others.^ His wife^ 
was likewise under particular restrictions ; but she cou]d not be divorced : 
and if she died the flamen resigned his office, because he could not per- 
form certain sacred rites without her assistance.^ 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple of Jupiter,^ 
Cicero says in the temple of Vesta, to avoid the cruelty of Cinna, A. U. 
666, there was no flamen Dialis for seventy-two years, (Dio makes it se- 
venty-seven years, but it seems not consistent), and the duties o^ his func- 
tion were performed by the pontifices, till Augustus made Servius Malu- 
ginensis priest of Jupiter.^ Jujius Caesar had indeed been elected^ to that 
oflice at seventeen,^^ but, not having been inaugurated, was soon after de- 
prived of it by Sylla. 

II. Salh, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, instituted by Numa; 
so called, because on solemn occasions they used to g6 through the city 
dancing, ^^ dressed in an embroidered tunic,^^ bound with a brazen belt, and 
a toga prfletexta or trabea ; having on their head a cap rising to a consider- 
able height, in the form of a cone,^^ with a sword by their side ; in their 
right hand a spear, a rod, or the like ; and in their left, one of the ancilia, 
or shields of Mars.^* Lucan says it hung from their neck.^^ Seneca re- 
sembles the leaping of the Salii^^ to that of fullers of cloth.^^ They used 
to go to the capitol, through the forum and other public parts of the city, 
singing as they went sacred songs,^^ said to have been composed by Nu- 
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ma,^ which, in the time of Horace, could hardly be understood by anj 
one, scarcely by the priests themselves.^ Festus called these verses axa- 
MENTA, vel assamenta^ because they were written on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salli was on the first of March, in 
commemoration of the time when the sacred shield was believed to have 
fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. They resembled the armed 
dancers of the Greeks, called Curetes, from Crete, where that manner of 
dancing called pvrkiche had its origin ; whether invented by Minerva, 
or, according to the fables of tlie 'poets, by the Curetes, who, being intrust- 
ed with the care of Jupiter in his infancy, to prevent his being discovered 
by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the sound of their arms and 
cymbals. It was certainly common among the Greeks in the time of 
Homer.^ 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless a native of 
the place, and freeborn, whose father and mother were alive. Lucan calls 
them lecta juventus pairicia, young patricians, because chosen from that 
order. The Salii, after finishing their procession, had a splendid enter- 
tainment prepared for them; hence saliarss dapes^ costly dishes; e]pv 
Iqri Saliarem in modum, to feast luxuriously ;^ their chief was called pr£- 
SDL,^ who seems to have gone foremost in the procession ; their principal 
musician, vates ; and he who admitted new members, m agister. Ac- 
cording to Dionysius,^ Tullus Hostilius added twelve other Salii, who 
were called agonales, -enses, or CoUinij from having their chapel on 
the Colli ne hill. Those instituted by Numa had tj^eir chapel on the 
Palatine hill ; hdnce, for the sake of distinction, they were called pala- 
tini.' 

III. LuPERci, the priests of Pan ; so called^ from a wolf, because that 
god was supposed to keep the wolves from the sheep. Hence the place 
where he' was worshipped was called Lupercal, and his festival LupercaHat 
which w'as celebrated in February ; at which time the Luperei ran up aod 
down the city naked, having only a girdle of goats' skins round their waist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, with which they struck those whom 
they met, particularly married women, who were thence supposed to be 
rendered prolific.^ 

There were three oompanies^^ of Luperei ; two ancient, called fabiaxz 
and QUiNTiLiANi,^^ and a third, called jui.ii, instituted in honour of Jolios 
Cssar, whose first chief was Antony ; and, therefore, in that capacity, at 
the festival of the Lupercalia, although consul, he went almost naked into 
f the forum Juliumj attended by his lictors, and having made a harangue to 
the people^^ from the rostra, he, according to concert, as it is believed, pr^' 
sented a crown to Caesar, who was sitting there in a golden chair, dressed 
in a purple robe, with a golden diadem) which had been decreed him, sur- 
rounded by the whole senate and people. Antony attempted repeatedly to 
put the crown pn his head, addressing him by the title of king, and declar- 
ing that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow-citizens. But 
Caesar^ perceiving the strongest marks of aversion in the people, rejected 
it, saying, that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, and therefore sent the 
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crown to the Capitol, as a prssent to that' god.^ It is remarkable that 
none of the succeeding emperors, in the plenitude of their power, ever 
ventured to assume the name of rear, king. 

As the Lnperci were the most ancient order of priests^ said to have been 
first instituted by Evander,' so they continued the longest, not being abo- 
lished till the time of Anastasius, who died A. D. 518. 

IV. PoTiTii and pinarii, the priests of Hercules, instituted by Evan* 
der, when he built an altar to Hercules, called maxima, after that hero had 
slain Cacus ; said to have been instructed in the sacred rites by Hercules 
himself,^ being then two of the most illustrious families in that place. The 
Pinarii, happening to come too late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were 
eaten up,* were, by the appointment of Hercules, never after permitted to 
taste the entrails;^ so that they only acted as assistants in performing the 
sacred rites.^ The Potitii, being taught by Evander, continued to preside 
at the sacrifices of Hercules for many ages ;^ till the Pinarii, by the autho- 
rity or advice of Appius Claudius, the censor, having delegated their mi- 
nistry to public slaves, the whole race,^ consisting of twelve familiar be- 
came extinct within a year ; and some time after Appius lost his sight ; a' 
warning, says Livy, against making innovations in religion.^ 

V. Galli, the priests of Cybele, the mother of the gods ; .so called, from 
OALLus, a river in Phrygia, which was supposed to make those who drank 
it mad, so that they castrated themselves, as the priests of CybeAe did,^^ 
in imitation of Attys, -yis, Attis, -idis, v. Attki, -inis ;^^ called also curetes, 
ooRYBANTEs, their chief, archioallus ; all of Phr}'gian extraction ;^' 
who used to carry round the image of Cybele, with the gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heads, beating their breasts to the sound of the flute,^^ 
making a great noise with drums and cymbals ; sometimes also cutting 
their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions. During the festival called 
HiLARiA, at the vernal equinox,^^ they washed with certain solemnities the 
image of Cybele, her chariot, her lions, and all her sacred things in the 
Tiber, at the conflux of the Almo.^^ They annually went round the villa- 
ges, asking an alms,^^ which all other priests were prohibited to do.^^ All 
the circumstances relating to Cybele and her sacred rites are poetically de- 
tailed by Ovid, Fast iv. 181, 373. The rites of Cybele were disgraced by 
great indecency of expression.^® 

.ViRoiNEs VESTAL Es,^^ virgius cousecrated to the worship of Vesta, a 
priesthood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the mother of Romulus, 
was a vestal, were originally from Troy, first instituted at Rome by Numa, 
and were four in number ; two were added by Tarquinius Priscus, or by 
Servins TuUius, which continued to be the number ever after.^^ 

The Vestal virgins were chosen first by the kings,^^ and after their ex- 
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pulsion, by the ponCifex maximus; who, according to th^ Papian law, when 
a vacancy was to be supplied, selected from among the people twenty giris 
above six, and below sixteen years of age, free from any bodily defect, 
which was a requisite in all priests,' whose father and nnorher were both 
alive, and freeborn citizens. It was determined by lot in an assembly of 
the people, which of these twenty should be appointed. Then the ponti- 
fex maximus went and took her on whom the Jot fell, from her parents, as 
a captive in war,^ addressing her thus, tb, amata, capio ; that being, 
according tb A. Gellius, the name of the iirst who was chosen a Ves- 
tal : hence caper e virginem Vestalem, to choose a Vestal virgin ; which 
word was also applied to the flamen dialis, to the pontifices and aogurs.' 
But afterwards this mode of casting lots was not necessary. The pontifex 
maximus might chose any one he thought proper, with the consent of her 
parents, and the requisite qualifications.'^ If none offered voluntarily, the 
method of casting lots was used.^ 

Tlie Vestal virgins were bound to their ministry for thirty years. For 
the first ten years they learned the sacred rites ; for the next ten, they per- 
formed them ; and for the last ten, taught the younger virgins. They were 
all said prmsidere sacris^ ut assidtuB tempU antistites, v. -/(S, that they 
mighty without interruption, attend to the business of the temple.* The 
oldest'' was called maxima.^ After thirty years' service they might le-ave 
the temple and marry ; which, however, was seldom done, and always 
reckoned ominous.^ 

The office of the Vestal* virgins was, — 1. To keep the sacred fire always 
burning,*^ whence telerndBque Vesta oblitus, forgetting the fire of eternal Ves- 
ta ; watching it in the night-time alternately,^^ and whoever allowed it to go 
out was scourged ^2 ^y (^^ pontifex maximus,^^ or by his order. This acci- 
dent was always esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordinary 
sacrifices.^^ The fire was lighted up again, not from another fire, but from 
the rays of the sun, in which manner it was renewed every year on the 
first of March ; that day being anciently the beginning of the year.'^— 
2. To keep the sacred pledge of the empire, supposed to have been the 
Palladium, or the Penates of the Roman people, called by Dio to U(fa ; kept 
in the innermost receas of the temple, visible only to the virgins, or rather 
to the Vestalis maxima alone ;^^ sometimes removed from the temple of 
Vesta by the virgins, when tumult and slaughter prevailed in the city, or 
in case of a fire, rescued by Metellus the pontifex maximus when the tern* 
pie was in fiames, A. U. 512, at the hazard of his iife, and with the loss of 
his sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for whi6h a statue was erects 
ed to him in the capilol,^nd other honours conferred on hiui,^^— and, 3. To 
perform constantly the sacred rites of the goddess. Their prayers and 
vows were alwaiys thought to have great influence with the gods. In 
their devotions they worshipped the god Fascinusto guard them fromenvy.^' 
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The Vestal virgins wore a long white robe, bordered with purple ; their 
beads were decorated with fillets' and ribands -^ hence the Vestalis maX" 
una is called vittata sacerdos, and simply vittata, the head-dress, 
8UFFIBULUM, described by Prudentius.^ When first chosen, their hair 
was cut off and buried under an old lotos or lote-tree in the city,^ but it 
was afterwards allowed to grow. * 

The Vestal virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. The prae- 
tors and consuls, when they met them in the street, lowered their fasces, 
and went opt of the way, to show them respect. They had a lictor to at- 
tend them in public, at least after the time of the triumvirate ;° Plutarch 
says always ; they rode in a chariot ;^ sat in a distinguished place at the 
spectacles ; were not forced to swear,^ unless they inclined, and by none 
other but Vesta. They might make their testament, although under age ; 
for they were not subject to the power of a parent or guardian, as other 
women. They could free a criminal from punishment, if they m^t him 
accidentally ; and their interposition was always greatly respected. They 
had a salary from the public.® They were held in such veneration, that 
testaments and the most important deeds were committed to their care, 
and they enjoyed all the privileges of matrons who had three children.^ 

When the Vestal virgins were forced through indisposition to leave the 
ATRIUM vestjE, probably a house adjoining to the temple, and to the pa- 
lace of Numa, regia parva nuha, if not a part of it, where the virgins 
lived, they were intrusted to the care of some venerable matron.^^ 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried and sen- 
tenced by the pontifices, she was buried alive with funeral solemnities in 
a place called the campus sc'eleratus, near the Porta Colli na, and her 
paramour scourged to death in the forum ; which method of punishment is 
said to have been first contrived by Tarquinius Priscus. Tlfe commission 
of this crime was thought to forbode some dreadful calamity to the state, 
and^ therefore, was always expiated with extraordinary sacrifices. The 
suspected virtue of some virgins is said to have been miraculously cleared.'^ 

These were the principal divisions of the Roman priests. Concerning 
their emoluments the classics leave us very much in the dark ; as they 
also do with respect to those of the magistrates. When Romulus first 
divided the Roman territory, he set apart what was sufficient for the per- 
formance of sacred rites, and for the support of temples.'^ So Livy in- 
forms us, that Numa, who instituted the greatest number of priests and 
sacrifices, provided a fund for defraying these expenses,^^ but appointed 
a public stipend^^ to none but the Vestal virgins. Dionysius, speaking of 
Romulus > says, that while other nations were negligent about the choice 
of their priests, some exposing that office to sale, and others determining 
it by lot ; Romulus made a law t^iat two men, above fifty, of distinguished 
rank and virtue, without bodily defect, and possessed of a competent for- 
tune, should be chosen from each curia, to officiate as priests in that curia 

or parish for life ; being exempted by age from military service, and by 
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law from the troublesome business of the city. There is no mention of 
any annual salary. In afier ages the priests claimed an immunity from 
taxes, which the pontifices and augurs for several years did not pay. At 
last, however, the qusstors wanting money for public exigencies, forced 
them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to pay up their arrears.^ Au- 
gustus increased both the dignity and emoluments^ of the priests, particu- 
larly of the Vestal virgins ; as he likewise first fixed the salaries of the 
provincial magistrates,^ whence we read of a sum of money* being given 
to those who were disappointed of ^ province.^ But we read of no filed 
salary for the priests ; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, and for 
others.^ When Theodosius the Great abolished the heathen worship at 
Rome, Zosimus mentions only his refusing to grant the public money for 
sacrifices, and expelling the priests of both sexes from the temples.^ It 
is certain however, that sufficient provision was made, in whatever man- 
ner, for the maintenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sa- 
cred functions. Honour, perhaps, was the chief reward of the dignified 
priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and fortune rais- 
ed them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. There is a passage 
in the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus,^ which some apply to this subject; 
although it seems to be restricted to the priests of a particular temple, 
pontifces roboravit, sc. Aurelianus, i. e. he endowed the chief priests with 
salaries, decrevit etiam emolamenta miriistris^ and granted certain emolu- 
ments to their servants, the inferior priests who took care of the temples. 
The priests are by later writers sometimes divided into three classes, the 
antistiies, or chief priests, the sacerdvtes or ordinary priests, and the min- 
istri or meanest priests, whom Manilius calls auctoratos in terlia jura 
ministroSy but for the most part only into two classes, the pontifices or 
sacerdotes, and the minis tri,^ 

SERVANTS OF THE PRIESTS. 

The priests who had children employed them to assist in performing 
sacred rites : but those who had no children procured free-born boys and 
girls to serve them, the boys to the age of puberty, and the girls till they 
were married. These were called Camilli and Camilla.^^ 

Those who took care of the temples were called jbditui or atditumnit 
those who brought the victims to the altar and slew them, popje, vietimttrii 
and cultrarii ; to whom in particular the name of ministri was properly 
applied. The boys who assisted the fiamines in sacred rites were called 
FLAMiNii ; and the girls, FLAMiNiE. There were various kinds of musi- 
cians, tibicineSf iubicintSy fidicines^ <&c.^^ 

III. PLACES AND RITES OF SACRED THINGS. 

The places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called temple^i 
TEMPLA,'^ and consecrated by the augurs; hence called Augusts. A 
temple built by Aprippa in the time of Augustus, and dedicated to all the 
gods, was called Paniheon.^^ 

A small temple or chapel was called saeellum or adicula. A wood or 
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thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship was called lueus^ a groTe.^ 
The gods were supposed to frequent woods and fountains; hence, esse 
locis superos testatur silva per omnem sola virens Lihyen? 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, and sacri- 
fices. 

No act of regions worship was performed without prayer. The words 
used were thought of the greatest importance, and varied according to the 
nature of the sacrifice.^ Hence the supposed force of charms and incan- 
tations.* When in doubt about the name of any god, lest they should mis- 
take, they used to say, quisquis es. Whatever occurred to a person in 
doubt what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some divinity.^ In 
the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most part in heaven, 
but to go up and down the earth during the night to observe the actions 
of men. The stars were supposed to do the contrary.^ 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads covered,'' looking to- 
wards the east; a priest pronounced the words before them ;^ they fre- 
quently touched the altars or the knees of the images of the gods ; turning 
themselves round in a circle,^ towards the right,*^ sometimes they put 

their right hand to their mouth,' ^ and also prostrated themselves on the 
ground. ^2 

The ancient Romans used with the same solemnity .to offer up vows.^^ 
They vowed temples, games (thence called ludi votivi)^ sacrifices, gifts, a 
certain part of the plunder of a city, iic. Also what was called ver sa- 
crum, that is, all the cattle which were produced from the first of March 
to the end of Aprils* In this vow^araongthe Samnites, men were in- 
cluded.'^ Sometinfes they used to write their vows on paper or waxen 
tablets, to seal them up,^^ and fasten them with wax to the knees of the ^ 
images of the gods ; that being supposed to be the seat of mercy : hence 
genua incerare deorum}'^ to cover with wax the knees of the gods. When 
the things for which they offered up vows were granted, the vows were 
said valere, esse rala^ dtc, but if not, cadere, esse irrita, &,c. 

The person who made vows was said esse voti reus ; and when he ob- 
tained his wish,^^ voti vel voto damnaCus, bound to make good his vow, till 
he performed it. Hence damnabis tu quoque volts, i. e. obligabis ad vota 
solvenda, shalt bind men to perform their vows by granting what they 
prayed for ; reddere vel solvere vota, to perform. Pars prada debita,^^ de^ 
hiti vel meriti konores, merita dona, &c. A vowed feast^^ was called pol- 
LVCTDM, from pollucere, to consecrate ; hence pollucibiliter canare, to feast 
sumptuously.^^ Those who implored the aid of the gods, used to lie^^ in 
their temples, as if to receive from them responses in their sleep. The 
sick in particular did so in the temple of iEsculapius.^^ 

Those saved from shipwreck irsed to hang up their clothes in the tem- 
ple of Neptune, with a picture^* representing the circumstances of their 
danger and escape.^^ So soldiers, when discharged, used to suspend their 
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arms to Mars, gladiators their swords to Hercules, and poets, when they 
finished a work, the fillets of iheir hair to Apollo. A person who had suf- 
fered shipwreck, used sometimes to support himself by begginv, and for 
the sake of moving compassion to show a picture of his misfortunes.* 

.Aut^ustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, expressed his 
resentment against Neptune, by ordering that bis image should not be 
carried in procession with those of the other gods at the next solemnity 
of the Circensiaii games.*'^ 

Thariksgivings^ used alway9 to be made to the gods for benefits re- 
ceived, and upon all fortunate events. It was, however, believed that the 
gods, after remarkable success, used to send on men, by the . agency of 
Nemesis,^ a reverse of fortune.^ To avoid which, as it is thought, Au- 
gustus, in consequence of a dream, every year, on a certain day, begged 
an alms from the people, holding out his hand to such as ofiered hiin.^ 

When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanksgiving' was de- 
creed by the senate to be made in all the temples ; and what was called 
ELECTiSTERNiuM, whcn oouches were spread^ for the gods, as if about to 
ff^ast, and their images taken down from their pedestals, and placed upon 
these couches round the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes. 
Hence, ad omnia pulvinaria sacrificatum, sacrifices were offered at all the 
shrines ; svpplicatio decreta est,^ a thanksgiving was decreed. This 
honour was decreed to Cicero for having suppressed the conspiracy of 
Catiline, which he often boasted had never been conferred on any other 
person without laying aside his robe of peace. ^^ The author of the decree 
was L. Cotia. A supplication was also decreed in times of danger or 
public distress ; when the women prostrating themselves on the ground, 
sometimes swept the temples with their hair. The Lectisternium was 
first introduced in the time of a pestilence, A. U. 356.^^ 

In sacrifices it wa^ requisite that those who offered them should come 
chaste and pure ; that they should bathe themselves ; be dressed in white 
robes, and crowned with the leaves of that tree which was thought most 
acceptable to the god whom they worshipped. Sometimes also in the garb 
of suppliants, with dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. Vows 
and prayers were always made before the sacrifice. 

It was necessary that the animals to be sacrificed'^ should be without 
spot and blemish, ^-"^ never yoked in the plough, and therefore they were 
chosen from a fiock or herd, approved by the priFRts. »«h) mnrkf^d with 
chalk,** whence they were called egregitB, 
eximia, lecta. They were adorned with 
fillets and ribands,*^ and crowns ; and 
their horns were gilt. 

The victim was led to the altar by the 
popa, with their clothes tucked up, and 
naked to the waist,!^ with a slack rope, 
that it might not seem to be brought by 
force, which was reckoned a bad omen. 
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For the same reason it was allowed to stand loose bero|;e the altar ; and it 
^iras a very bad omen if it fled away. Then after silence was ordered,^ 
a salted cake^ was sprinkled^ on the head of the beast, and frankincense 
and wine poured between its horns, the priest having first tasted the wine 
himself, and given it to be tasted by those that stood next him, which was 
called LiBATio ; and thus the victim was said esse macta^ i. e. magis aucta : 
hence immolate et maetare, to sacrifice ; for the Romans carefully avoided 
ivords of a bad omen ; as, ccBdere, jugulate. Sic. The priest plucked the 
highest hairs between the horns, and threw them into the fire ; which was 
called LiBAMiNA PRiMA> The victim was struck by the cuUtatius, with 
an axe or a mall,^ by the order of the priest, whom he asked thus, aoone ? 
and the priest answered, hoc aoe.^ Then it was stabbed^ with knives ; 
and the blood being caught^ in goblets^ was poured on the altar. It was 
then flayed and dissected. Sometimes it was all burned, and called holo- 
CAUSTUM," but usually only a part; and what remained was divided be- 
tween the priests and the person who ofi*ered the sacrifice. ^^ The person 
"who cut up the animal, and divided it into diflferent parts, was said prose* 
care exta, and the entrails thus divided were called PROsiciiE or prosecta. 
These rites were common to the Romans with the Greeks ; whence Dio- 
nysius concludes that the Romans were of Greek extraction. ^^ 

Then the aruspices inspected the entrails ;^2 and if the signs were fa- 
vourable,^^ they were said to have oflered up an acceptable sacrifice, or to 
have pacified the gods ;^^ if not,^^ another victim was offered up,^® and 
sometimes several.^^ The liver was the part chiefly inspected, and sup- 
posed to give the most certain presages of futurity ; hence termed caput 
EXTORUM. It was divided into two parts, called j»ar^ familiaris, and pats 
HosTiLis vel inimiea. From the former they conjectured what was to 
happen to themselves ; and from the latter, what was to happen to an ene- 
my. Each of these parts had what was called caput,^® which seems to 
have been a protuberance at the entrance of the blood-vessels and nerves, 
which the ancients distinguished by the name of fibres.^® A liver with- 
out this protuberance,^® or cut ofl*,^^ was reckoned a very bad omen ;^ or 
when the heart of the victim could not be found ; for although it was 
known that an animal could not live without the heart, yet it was believed 
sometimes to be wanting ; as happened to Caesar, a little before his death, 
while he was sacrificing, on that day on which he first appeared in his 
golden chair and purple robe, whereupon the haruspex Spurinna warned' 
him to beware of the ides of March.^^ The principal fissure or devision of 
the liver,'^ was likewise particularly attended to, as also its fibres or parts, 
and those of the lungs.^^ After the haruspices had inspected the entrails, 
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then the parts which fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, and 
frankincense, and burned^ on the altar. The entrails were said dii^ dari, 
reddi, et parriei? when they were placed on the ahars,^ or when, in sacri- 
ficing to the dii marini, they were thrown into the sea.^ Hence, if any 
thing unlucky fell out to prevent a person from doing lyhat he had resolved 
on, or the like, it was said to happen inter casa (sc. exta) et porrtcta^ be- 
tween the time of killing the victim and burnipg the entrails, i. e. between 
the time of fbrming the resolution and executing it.^ 

When the sacrifice was finished, the priest having washed his hands 
and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, and then the people 
were dismissed in a set form ; ilicet, or ire licet. 

After the sacrifice followed a feast,^ which in public sacrifices was 
sumptuously prepared by the septemviri epulones. In private sacrifices, 
the persons who oflered them feasted on the parts which fell to them, 
with their friends.'' 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a distribution of 
raw fiesh used to be made to the people, called visceratio ;® for viseera 
signifies not only the intestines, but whatever is under the hide : particu- 
larly the flesh between the bones and the skin.^ 

The sacrifices oflered to the celestial gods diflered from those offered 
to the infernal deities in several particulars. The victims sacrificed to 
the former were white, brought chiefly from the river Clitumnus, in the 
country of the Falisci ;^^ their neck was bent upwards,^^ the knife was 
applied from above, '^ and the blood was sprinkled on the altar, or caught 
in cups. The victims oflered to the infernal gods were black ; they were 
killed with their faces bent downwards,^^ the knife was applied from be- 
low,^^ and the blood was poured into a ditch. 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in white, bath- 
ed the whole body, made libations by heaving the liquor out of the cup,^^ 
and prayed with the palms of their hands raised to heaven. Those who 
sacrificed to the infernal gods were clothed in black ; only sprinkled their 
body with water, made libations by turning the hand,^^ and threw the cop 
into the fire, prayed with their palms turned downwards, and striking the 
ground with their feet.'^ 

Sacrifices were of difl*erent kinds ; some were stated,^® others obses- 
sional ;^^ as, those called expiatory, for averting bad omens,^ making 
atonement for a crime,^^ and the like. 

Human sacrifices were also oflered among the Romans.— By an ancient 
law of Romulus (which Dionysius calls pofiog Tr^oaiag^ lex prodilionis/ii. 
10), persons guilty of certain crimes, as treachery oivsedition, were devo- 
ted to Pluto and the infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them 
with impunity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or praetor, might devote 
not only himself, but any one of the legion,^^ and slay him as an expiatory 
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▼ictim.^ Id tb^ first ages of the republic human sacrifices seem to have 
been offered annually,^ and it was not till the year 657, that a decree of 
the senate was made to prohibit it.^ Mankind, says Pliny, are under in- 
expressible obligations to the Romans for abolishing so horrid a practice.^ 
We read, however, of two men who were slain as victims with the usual 
solemnities in the Campus Martins by the pontifices and fiaimen of Mars, 
as late as the time of Julius Cssar, A. U. 708. Whence it is supposed 
that the decree of the senate mentioned by Pliny respected only private 
and magical sacred rites, and those alluded to, Horat. Epod, 5. Augustus, 
after he had compelled L. Antonius to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 
senators and equites, who had sided with Antony, to be sacrificed as vic- 
tims on the altar of Julius Caesar, on the ides of March, A. U. 713. Sueto- 
nius makes them only SOO. 'I'o this savage action Seneca alludes, de Clem, 
i. 1 1. In like manner, Sex. Pompeius threw into the sea not only horses, 
but also men alive, as victims to Neptune. Boys used to be cruelly put to 
death, even in the time of Cicero and Horace, for magical purposes.^ 

A place reared for oflfering sacrifices, was 
called AR A or ALTARE,an altar.^ In the phrase, 
pro arts etfocis^ ara is put for the altar in the 
impluvium or middle of the house, where the 
Penates were worshipped ; and focus, for the 
hearth in the atrium or hall, where the Lares 
were worshipped. A secret place in the tem- 
ple, where none but priests entered, was called 
ADVTUM, universally revered.'' 

Altars used to be covered with leaves and 
grass, called verbena, i. e. herba sacra,^ adorn- 
ed with flowers, and bound with woollen fillets, 
therefore called nexiB torques, i. e. coronei,^ 
Altars and temples afforded an asylum or place of refuge among the 
Greeks and Romans, as among the Jews,^^ chiefly to slaves from the cru- 
elty of their masters, to insolvent debtors and criminals, where it was 
reckoned impious to touch them," and whence it was unjawful to drag 
them,'^ but sometimes they put fire and combustible materials around the 
place, that the person might appear to be forced away, not by men, but by 
a god (Vulcan), or shut up the temple and unroofed it,^^ that he might 
perish under the open air, hence ara is put for refugium.^* 

The triumviri consecrated a chapel to Csesar in the forum, on the place 
where he was burned ; and ordained that no person who fled thither for 
sanctuary should be taken from thence to punishment ; a thing which, says 
Dio, h^d been granted to no one before, not even to any divinity ; except 
the asylum of Romulus, which remained only in name, being so blocked 
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Up that no one conid enter it. But the shrine of Julius was net always 
esleemed inviolable ; ibe son of Antony was slain by Augustas, although 
he fled to it.i 

There were various veasels and instruments used in sacrificea; as aeerra 
vel thuribulum, a censor for burning incense ; simpulum vel simpaoivm, 
gaicum, capis, -idit, patera, cups used in libations, oUs, pots ; iripodts, 
tripods ; stcurts vel bipennrs. axes ; cvhri vel stetspita, knives, &c. But 
these will be belter understood by the repreaentaiion below, than by de- 
scription : — 



THE ROMAN YEAR. 

RoHULus is said to have divided the year into ten months i the Grai of 
which was called Martius, March, Tiom Mars, his supposed faiher ; the 
second Aprilis, either from the Greek name of Venus (-•I'pi/aSiff/),^ or be- 
cause then trees and flowers open^ their buds ; [be third, Maius, May, 
from Main, the mother of Mercury; and the founh, ^uniuj, June, from the 
goddess Juno, or in honour uf the young ;* and May of the old.^ The 
rest were named from ihRir number, Quinlilis, Sextilis, Seplember, October, 
Nooember, December. Quiiitilis was afierwards called Julius, from Julius 
Ca:sar, and Sexiilis Augustus, from Augustus Cssar ; because in it he had 
first been made consul, and had obtained remarkable victories,' in parlicu- 
lar, he had become maator of Alexandria in Egypt, A. U. 724, and fifteen 
years after,^ on the same day, probably the 29ih of August, had vanquitb- 
«d the Khssti, by means of Tiberius. Other emperors gave their names 
to particular months, but these were forgotten after their death.' 

Numa added two months, called Januariai, from Janus ; and Febrvarivs, 
because then the people were purified,^ by an expiatory sacrifice,"' from 
the sins of the whole year ; for this anciently was ibe last month in the 
year.'t 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, dirided the year into twelve months, 
according 'to the course of the moon, consisting in all of 354 days ; he 
added one day more, to make the number odd, which was thought the more 
fortunate. But ^s ten days, Rve hours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather foriy- 
eight minutes, fifty-seven seconds), were wanting to make the lunar yeai 
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correspond to the coune of the ran, he appointed that every other year an 
extraordinary month, called mensis inlercalaris, or Macedonius, should be 
inserted between the 23d and 24th day of February.^ The intercalating 
of this month was left to the discretion^ of the pontifices ; who, by insert- 
. ing more or fewer days, used to mak^ the current year longer or shorter, as 
was most convenient for themselves or their friends ; for instance, that a 
magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or contractors for the re- 
venue might have longer or shorter time to collect the taxes. In conse- 
quence of this licence, the months were transposed from their stated sea- 
sons ; the winter months carried back into autumn, and the. autumnal into 
summer.^ 

Julius Csesar, when he became master of the state, resolved to put an 
end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, the use of the interca- 
lations ; and for that purpose, A. U . 707, adjusted the year according to the 
course of the sun, and assigned te each month the number of days which 
they still contain. To make matters proceed regularly from the 1st of 
the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides the inlerca-' 
lary month of twenty*ihree days, which fell into it of course, two extra- 
ordinary months between November and December,the one of thirty-three, 
and the other of thirty-four days ; so*tha^ this year, which was called the 
last year of confusion, consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days.^ 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a celebrated 
astronomer of Alexandria, whom Csesar had brought to Rome for that pur- 
pose ; and a new calendar was formed from his arrangement by Fiavius, 
a scribe, digested according to the order of the Roman festivals, and the 
old manner of computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides ; which was 
published and authorized by the dictator's edict. 

This is the famous julian or solar year, which continues in use to this 
day in all Christian countries, without any other variation than that of the 
old and new style'; which was occasioned by a regulation of pope Grego- 
ry, A. D. 1562, who, observing that the vernal equinox, which, at the time 
of the council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 21 st of Mareh, th^n 
happened on the 1 0th, by the advice of astronomers, caused ten days to be 
entirely sunk and thrown out of the current year, between the 4th and 15th 
of October; and to make the civil year for the future to agree with the real 
one, or with the annual revolution of the earth roimd the sun ; or, as it was 
then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun round the ecliptic, which 
is completed in 365 days, five hours, forty-nine minutes, he ordained th^t 
every 100th year should not be leap year, excepting the 400th ; so that 
the difference will hardly amount to a day in 7000 years ; Of, according 
to a more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 5200 
years. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all the Roman 
Catholic countries, but not in Britain till the year 1752, when eleven days 
were dropped between the 2d and 14th September, so that the month con- 
tained only nineteen days ; and thenceforth the new style was adopted as it 
had been before in the other countries of £urope. The same year also ano- 
ther alteration was made in England, that the legal year, which before had 
begun the 25th of March, should begin upon the 1st of January, which 
first took place 1st January, 1752. 
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The Romans divided their months into three parts by kalends, nones, 
and ides. The first day was called KALENDiE vel calendde,^ from a priest 
calling out to the people that it /was new moon ; the fifth day, nonjs, the 
nones ; the thirteenth, idus, the ides, from the obsolete verb idttare, to di- 
vide, because the ides divided the month. The nones were so called, 
because, counting inclusively, they were nine days from the ides. 

In March, May, July, and October, the nones fell on the seventh, and 
the ides on the fifteenth. The first day of the intercalary month was called 
OALENDiB iNTERCALARES, of the former of those inserted by Caesar, kal. 
INTERCALARBS PRIOR ES. Intra fepUtnos Mlendas, in seven months. Sex' 
t(B kalendiB, i. e. kalends sexti mensiSf the first day of June.^ 

Cssar was led to this method of regulating the year by observing the 
manner of computing time among the Egyptians ; who divided the year 
into twelve months, each consisting of thirty days, and added five intercap 
lary days at the end of the year, and every fourth year six days.^ These 
supernumerary days Cssar disposed of among those months which now 
consist of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he took from Feb- 
ruary ; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of the sun, says 
Dio, that the insertion of one intercalary day in 1461 years would make 
up the difference,^ which, however ,«was found to be ten days less than the 
truth. Another difference^ between the Egyptian and Julian year was, 
that the former began with September, and the latter with January. 

The ancient Romans did not divide their time into weeks, as we do, in 
imitation of the Jews. The country people came to Rome every ninth 
day,^ whence these days were called NUNoiNiB quasi NOVENDiNiE, having 
seven intermediate days for working, but there seems to have been no 
word to denote this space of time. The time, indeed, between the pro- 
mulgation and passing of a law was called trinum nundinum, or trinun- 
DiNUM ;^ but this might include from seventeen to thirty days, according 
to the time when the table containing the business to be determined'' was 
hung up, and the Comitia were held. The classics never put nundimtm 
by itself for a space of time. Under the later emperors, indeed, it was 
used to denote the time that the consuls remained in office, which then 
probably was two months,^ so that there were twelve consuls each year; 
hence nundinum is also put for the two consuls themselves.® 

The custom of dividing time into weeks^^ was introduced under the em- 
perors. Dio, who flourished under Severus, says, it first took place a lit- 
tle before his time, being derived from the Egyptians ; and universally 
prevailed. The days of the week were named from the planets, as they 
still are ; difis Solis, Sunday ; Lunm, Monday ; MartiSy Tuesday ; Mereu- 
riif Wednesday ; Jovis, Thursday ; Veneris, Friday ; Salumi, Saturday. 

The Romans, in marking the days of the month, counted backwards- 
Thus, they called the last day of December pridie kalendas, sc. ante, or 
pridis kalendarum Januarii, marked shortly, prid. kal, Jan. the day before 
that, or the 30th of December, tertio kal, Jan, sc. die ante, or ante diem 
tertium kal. Jan. and so through the whole year : thus, 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, which happens 
every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days of that month were marked 
sexto kalendis Martii or Martias ; and hence Uiis year is called bissextilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or adjectives, ex- 
cept Aprilis, which is used only as a substantive. 

The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, but called the 
first day of the month povfirjvui, or new moon ; hence ad Graeas kalendas 
solvere, for nunquam.^ 

The day among the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day^ was from midnight to midnight. The parts of which 
were, 1. media nox ; 2. media noctis inclination vel de media noete ; 3. gal- 
licinium, cock-crow, or cock-crowing, the time when the cocks begin to 
crow ; 4. contieinium, when they give over crowing ; 5. dilueulum, the 
dawn ; 6. mane, the morning ; 7. antemeridianum tempus, the forenoon ; 8. 
meridieSy noon, or mid-day ; 9. tempus pomeridianufn, vel meridiei inclina" 
tio, aflemoon ; 10. solis occAus, simset ; 11. vespera, the evening ; 12. cre^ 
pusculum, the twilight -^ 13. primqfax, whpn candles were lighted, called 
bIso primm tenebrie, prima lumina ; 14. eoneubia nox, vel coneubium, bed- 
time ; 15. iritempesta nox, oxsilentium noctis, far on in the night ; 16. incH' 
natio ad mediam noctem.^ / 
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The natural day^ was from the rising to the setting of the sun. It was 
divided into twelve hours, which were of a different length at different sea- 
sons : hence hora hiberna fbr brevissima? 

The night was divipled into four watches,^ eaeh consisting of three 
hours, which were likewise of a different length at different times of the 
year : thus, h<fra sexta noctis, midnight ; 9eptima^ one o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; oetava, two, &c.^ 

Before the use of dials^ Was known at Rome, there was no division of 
the day into hours ; nor does that word occur in the Twelve Tables. 
They only mention sunrisitig and sunsetting, before and after mid-day. 
According to Pliny, mid-day was not added till some years after,^ an ac- 
cens%b9 of the consuls being appointed to call out that time,^ when he saw 
the sun from the senate-house, between the rostra and the place called 
ORA^cosTASis, where ambassadors from Greece and other foreign coun- 
tries used to stand-^ 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to have invented dials 
at Lacedsmon in the lime of Cyilis the Great. The first dial is said to' 
have been set up at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor, A. U. 447, and the next 
near the rostra, by M. Valerius Messala the consul, who brought it from 
Catana in Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 481 : hence ad solarium 
versari^ for inforo. Scipio Nasica first measured time by water, or by a 
xlepsydra, which served by night as well as by day, A. U. 595.^ The use 
of clocks and* watches was unknown to the R[omans. 

DIVISION OP DAYS AND ROl^N FESTIVALS. 

Da7S among the Romans were either dedicated to religious purposes,^^ 
or assigned to ordinary business.^^ There were some partly the one, and 
partly the other,^^ half holidays. 

On the tites festi sacrifices were performed, feasts and games were ce- 
lebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. The days on 
which there was a cessation from business were called ferI£, holidays,^' 
and were either public or private. 

Public /m<s or festivals were either stated,^^ or annually fixed on a cer- 
tain day by the magistrates or priests,^^ or occasionally appointed by order 
of the consul, the prsetor, or pontifex maxiraus.^^ The stated festivals 
were chiefly the following : 

1. In January, aoonalia, in honour of Janus, on the 9th,i'' and also of 
the 20th of May ; cARMENTiPLiA, in honour, of Carmenta, the mother of 
£vander, on the 11 th.^® But this was a half holiday ;^^ for after mid-day 
it was dies profestusy a common work-day. On the i3th,^® a wetber^* was 
sacrificed to Jupiter! On this day the name of Augustus was conferred 
on Csesar Octavianus.^^ On the first day of this month people used to 
wish one another health and prosperity ^'^^^ and to send presents to their 
friends.^^ Most of the magistrates entered on their office, and artists 
thought it lucky to begin any work they had to perform.^^ 

1 dies n&taralis. 8 Plin ih. Varr. L. L. 13 Cic. Le|g« ii. & Div. ttiraas, -aria. 

5 Plaut. Pseud, v. 9. 11. Iv. 33. Cic Q Fr. ii. 1. i. 45. 29 Ov. F. i S88. 50a 

3 vigilia prima, aecan- 9 seep. IM. Plin. ii. 70. I4^ut«. 93 omnia fauita, YM, 
da, Ac. vil. 60. GelL ex Plaut. IS'onceptiYO. xxvlii. 3. s. 5. 

4 Plin. Ep. iii. 4. iH 3- Cic. Quint. 18. 10 imperativs. 94 see p. 41. 

6 horologia solaria vel 10 dies festi. 17 v Id. Ov. F. L318. S5 opfiFaauspicabantar, 
sclaterica. 11 dies profestL 18 ni. Id. Or. lb. 401. Sen. Ep. 83. Of. Maxt 

vii. 00. Censorin. 93- 19 dies intercisi, L a. ex 19 intercisus. passim. 

7 accenso consulum id pare festi, et ex parte 90 Idibus. 
pron«ndaDte. ptofestL tl TervBX vel oria a^ 
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2. In February, faunalia, to the god FannuB, on the 13th ;^ lupsrca- 
Lu, to Lycsan Pan, on the 15th ;^ quirinalia, to Romulus, on the 17th ; 
FBRALiA,^ to the dii Manes^ on the 2l8t (Ovid says the 17th), and some- 
timea continued for several days ; after which friends and relations kept 
a feast of peace and love,^ for settling differences and quarrels among one 
another, if any, such existed;^ terminalia, to Terminus; reoifuoium, 
vel regis fuga^ in commemoration of the flight of king Tarquin, on the 24th ; 
eqi7Iria» horse-races in the Campus Martins, in honour of Mars, on the 
27th. 

3. In March* vatronalia, celebrated by*the matrons for various rea* 
son's, but chiefly in memery of the war terminated between the Romans 
and Sabines, on the flrst day ; wh^ presents used to be given by hus- 
bands to their wives \^festufn ancilioruh, on the same day, and the three 
following, when the shields of Mars were canied through the city by the 
Saliiy who used then to be entertained with siimptuous feasts ; whence 
saliares dopes vel copikc, for lauta^ opipartBj opulent4Bj splendid banquets ;^ 
I.IBERALIA, to Bacchus, on the 18th,^ when young men used to put on the 
toga virilis, or manly gown ; q.uinquatrus, -^um vel quinquairia, in ho- 
nour of Minerva, on the 19th, at first only for one day, but afterwards for 
five ; whence they got their name.® At this time boys brought presents 
to their masters, called Minervalia, On the last day of this festival, and 
also on the 23d March,^^ the trumpets used in sacred rites were purified^^ 
by sacrificing a lamb ; hence it was Called tubilustrium, vel -ia ;^^ hila- 
ria, in honour of the mother of the gods, on the 25th. 

4. In April, meoalestatof Megalens^s^ to the great mother of the gods, 
on the 4th or dth ; gerealia, or ludi CereaUs^ to Ceres, on the 9th ; fordi- 
ciniA, on the 15th, when pregnant cows were sacrificed ;>^ palila vel Pa* 
rilia, to Pales, the 21st.^^ On this day Caesar a|>pointed Circensian games 
to be annually celebrated ever after, because the news of his last viotory 
over Labienus and the sons of Pompey at Munda in Spain had reached 
Rome the evening before this festival ;^b robioalia, to Robigus,^^ that he 
would preserve the com from mildew,^'' on the 25th ; floralia, to Flora 
or CMoris,^® begun on the 28th, and continued to the end of the month, 
attended with great indecency, which is said to have been once checked 
by the presence of Cato.^^ 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites of the Bona 
Dea, by the Vestal virgins, and by women only ,^ in the house of the con- 
suls and praetors, for the safety of the people.^^ On this, day also an altar 
was erected,^^ and a sacrifice ofiered to the Lares called Prastites;^ on 
the 2d,. contpiTALiA, to the Lares in the public ways, at which time boys 
are said anciently to have been sacrificed to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares : but this cruel custom was abolished by Jimius Brutus ;^ on the 
9th, LEHiJRiA, to the Lemures, hobgoblins, or spectres in the dark, which 
were believed to be the souls of their, deceased friends.^ Sacred rites 
were performed to them for three nights, not successively, but alternately, 

1 Idibu«. 1. Soet. Ve>p. 19. 14 seo p. 1. H. 10. 8. Lact. i. 80. la 

S zv*. kal. Mart. •? Hor. Od. i. 37. S. 15 Dio, zUU. 43. Scholiut. Jut. vLJt40. 

S qood ttun epuUui ad 8 xv. kal. Apr. 16 or rather to Boblgo, 90 cum omne masca- 

sepulchra amieonun 9 Ot.F. Hi. 810. GtXL a goddess, Or. F. it. lum expeUebatuTyJuT. 

ferebant, vel pecndes li. 31. 911. tI. 339. 

feriebant, Feat. 10 z. kal. April. . 17 a nibigine. 31 Dio, zzzTiL 35. 45. 

4 cbaristia. 11 lustxabantor. . 18 mt omnia bene deflo- 33 conatltuta. 

5 Val. Max. iL 1. & Or. 13 Ot. F. iii, 489. T. 735. rescerent, abed ,thelr 38 quod onttiia tata 
' Fast. ii. 631. IS fordo boves,!. e. grap blossoms.PUn. XTiil.39. prcstant, Ov.F.t.ISS. 

6 Or. F. iii. 170. .Plant. Tldo, qua inTentre fe- 19 Sen*. Ep. 97. Mart. 94 Maerob. Sat. L 7. 
MU.iil. 107. Tibul.iii. runt, Ot. F. t1. 5. 633. i. 3. « praf. VaL Max. 35 manes pateniL 
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for six days ;^ on the 13th, or the ides, the images of thirty men made of 
rushes,' called Argei, were thrown from the Subiician bridge by the Yes* 
tal virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, in place of that num- 
ber of old men, which used anciently to be thrown from the same bridge 
into the Tiber ;^ on the same day was the festival of merchants,^ when they 
offered up prayers and sacred rites to Mercury ; on the 23d,^ vulcanalia, 
to Vulcan, called tubilustriaf because then the sacred trumpets were pnri- 
fied.o 

6. In June, on the kalends, were the festivals of the goddess carna,^ of 
MARS extramuraneous, whose temple was without the porta Capena,aadof 
JUNO moneta ; on the 4th, of belix>na ; on the 7th, ludi giseatarii ; the 
9th, VESTALiA, to Vesta; 10th, matralia, to mother Matuta, d&c. With 
the festivals of June, the six books of Ovid, called Fasti^ end ; the other 
six are lost. 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed^ from hired lodgings ; the 
4th, the festival of female Fortune, in memory of Coriolanus withdrawing 
his army from the city; on the 5th, ludi apollinares ;* the 12th, the 
birthday of Julius Cssar ; the 15th or ides, the procession of the equites ;^^ 
the 16ih, DIES ALLiENsis, on which the Romans were defeated by the 
Gauls ;^^ the 23d, neptdnalia. 

8. In August, on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana ; 19th, vinalia, 
when a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter and Venus f 18th, con- 
suALiA, games in honour of Consus,*the god of counsel, or of equestrian 
Neptune,^ at which the Sabine women were carried off by the Romans; 
the 23d, vulcanalia.^* * • 

9. In September, on the 4th,^3 ludi magna or romani, in honour of the 
great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the safety of the city ; on the 
13th, the consul, or dictator,^^ used ancicwitly to fix a nail in the temple of 
Jupiter ; the 30th, meditrinalia, to Meditrina, the goddess of curing or 
healing,^^ when they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, augubtalia, vel ludi AugustaUs; the 1 3th, 
FAUNALiA ; the 15th, or ides, a horse was sacrificed, called equus Octobris^ 
V. -^ber, because Troy was supposed to have been taken in this month by 
means of a horse. The tail was brought with great speed to the regis or 
house of the pontifex maximus, that its blood might drop on the hearth.'* 

11. In November, on the 13th, there was s sacred feast called epuhtm 
Jovis; on the 27th, sacred rites were performed on account of two Greeks 
and two Gauls, a man and woman of each, who were buried alive in the 
ox-market. ^^ 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, faunalia ; on the 17th,^BsATUR- 
NALiA, the feasts of Saturn, thermost celebrated of the whole year, when 
all orders were devoted to mirth and feasting, friends sent presents to one 
another, and masters treated their slaves upon an equal footing, at first for 
one day, afterwards for three, and, by the order of Caligula and Claudius,^* 
for five days. Two days were added, sigillaria,^^ from small images, 

1 Ov. F. T. 4S9. 4QS. nis pneorant. 19 Plin. zviii, 90. Bp. 18 zii. kaL Jan. 

9 simulacra sclrpea Ti- 8 commigrabant. ill. 5. Liv. i. 0. 19 Dio, liz. 0. Ix. 99* 

rorum. 9 Lir. ii. 40. xxt. 19. 13 prid. non, Sael. Aug. 7S. Vata. 

t Festoi hi Depontani. zxvii. 2S. Cic. Q. Frat. 14 prstor mazlmQi, 19. Claud. 17. Macrobw 

Varr. L. L. vii. 3. Ov. ii. 3. Fam. xiii. 9. Suet. Liv..vil. 3. Sal. ii. 10. Stat. Sllr. 

F.Y. 691. Tib. 35. 15 medendi. iv.9. Liv. ii.91. 

4 festam raercatonus. 10 see p. 18. 10 Fest. Tac. Ann. i. 15. 1. 

5 X. kal. Jon. H dies ater et fonestos, 17 Liv. zxii. 57. Plut. Q. 90 a sigiUis. 

6 ib.795. Cic. Att ix. 5. Soat. 83. A MarceUo. Plin. 

7 qiue Titalibtts huaiv Vit. 9. xxvliL 9. a. 9. 
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which then used to be sent as presents, especially by parents to their chil- 
dren; on the 23d, laurentinalia, in honour of Laurentia Acca, the wife 
of Faustulus, and nurse of Romulus.^ 

l^e FSRiJB coNCEPTiViE, wliich woro annually appointed^ by the ma- 
gistrates on a certain day, were — 

1. Fbria LATiNiB, the Latin holidays, first appointed by Tarquin for one 
day. After the expulsion of the kings they were continued for two, then 
for three, and at last for four days.^ The consuls always celebrated the 
Latin Jtrut before they set out to their provinces ; and if they had not been 
rightly performed, or if any thing had been omitted, it was necessary that 
they should be again repeated.^ 

2. Paganalia, celebrated in the villages,^ to the tutelary gods of the 
rustic tribes.^ 

3. Sembntiitje, in seed time, for a good cropJ 

4. CoMPiTALiA, to the Lares, in places wbere several ways met.® 
FERiiE iMPERATivjE wcro holidays appointed occasionally ; as, when it 

"Was said to have rained stones,iacrtifn novendiale vel/^rue per novem dies^ 
for nine days, for expiating other prodigies,^ on account of a victory, dtc, 
to which may be added justitium,^^ a cessation from business on account 
of some public calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an emperor, &c.^^ 

SUPPLICATIO et LECTISTERNIUM, &C,^2 

Ferids vrexe privately observed by families and individuals on account of 
birthdays, prodigies. Sic. The birthday of the emperors was celebrated 
with sacrifices and various games, as that of Augustus the 23d Septem- 
ber. The games then celebrated were called augustalia,^^ as well 
as those on the 12th of October,^^ in commemoration of his return 
to Rome, which Dio says continued to be observed in his time, un- 
der Severus.^* 

Dies profesti were either fasti or nefasti, &c.^^ NundituB, quasi no- . 
venJtn<e," market-days, which happened every ninth day : when they fell 
on the first day of the year, it was reckoned unlucky, and therefore Au- 
gustus, who was very superstitious, used to insert a day in the foregoing 
year, to prevent it, which day was taken away from the subsequent year, 
that the time might agree with the arrangement of Julius Caesar ;^® pr£LI- 
ARES, fighting dikys, and non prmliares ; as the days after the kalends, 
nones, and ides ; for they believed there was something unlucky in the 
word post, after, and therefore they were called dies religiosit atri^ vel tn- 
fausti^ as those days were, on which any remarkable disaster had happened; 
as dies AlliensiSf &c.^^ The ides of March, or the 15tb, was called par- 
RicioiuM ; because on that day Caesar, who had been called pater patriae, 
was slain in the senate-house.^^ 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices and holidays, to the 
great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their niimber.^^ 

1 Macrob. ib. Varr. L. 7 Varr. ib. 13 see p. S12. Suet. Aug. 89. Macrob. 

L. V. 3. 8 in compitis. IS Dlo, lii. 8. 96. M. Ivi. SaL i. 13. 

S concipiebantur Tel in- 9 Liv. i. 31. iii. 5. xxxr. 99. 19 Ov. F. i. 96. Liv. vi.U 

flicebantnr. 4a zlii. 9. 14 iv. Id. Octob. 90 Suet. Cos. 85. 88. 

3 seep. 49. Liv. i. 66. 10 cum jure stant. 15 Dio. liv. 10. 34. Ivi. conclave, in qua ce- 
Yi. 49. 11 Liv. iii. 3. 97. iv. 96. 46. bus fuerat, obatructam 

4 insuurari, Liv. pam. 31. vl. 9. 7. vii. 6. 98. 16 see p. 990. et in lalrinuin conver- 

5 In paffis. iz. 7. z. 4. 91. Tac. 17 see p. 59. sum, Dio. zlvii. 19. 
e see p. 56. Ann. U. 9^ 18 Dio. zi. 47. zlviii. 33. 91 Dio. U. 17. 
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ROMAN GAMES. 

Games among the ancient Romans constituted a part of veHgious wor- 
ship. They were of different kinds at different periods of the republic 
At first they were always consecrated to some god ; and were either stat- 
ed (ludi STATi), the chief of which hare been already enumerated among 
the Roman festivals ; or vowed by generals in war (votivi) ; or celebrated 
on extraordinary occasions (bxtraordinarii). 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for the safety of 
the empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo and Diana, called 
ludi sjscuLARES.^ ^ But they were not regularly performed at these pe- 
riods. 

JThe most famous games were those celebrated in the Circus Mazimus ; 
hence called ludi . Circenses ; of which the chief were^ ludi Romani vel 
tnagni,^ 

I. LUDI CIRCENSES. 

THECii;cus Maximus was first built by T^rquinius Priscns.and afterwards 
at different times magnificentlyadornqd. It laybetwixtt^e Palatine andAvea- 
tine hills, and was of an oblong circular fofm, whence it had its name. The 
lengtl^ of it was three stadia (or furlongs) and a half, i. e. 437 j^ paces, or 
2187J^ feet; the breadth little more than one stadium, withfows of seats 
all round, called /on' or spectacula,^ rising one above another, the lowest of 
stone, and the highest of wood, where separate places were allotted to 
each curia, and also to the senators and to the equites ; but these last un- 
der the republic sat promiscuously with the rest of the people.'^ It is said 
to have contained at least 150,000 persons, or, according to others, above 
double that number ; according to* Pliny, 250,000.^ Some modems say, 
380,000. Its circumference was a mile. It was surrounded by a ditch 
or canal, called Euripus, ten feet broad, and ten feet deep ; and with porti- 
coes three stories high,^ both the work of Julius Cssar. In different parts 
there were proper places for the people to go in and out withoat disturb- 
ance. On one end there were several openings,'^ from which the horses 
and chariots started,^ called carceres vel repagula, and sometimes career,^ 
first built, A. U. 425.^^ Before the earceres stood two small statues of Mer* 
cury,^^ holding a chain or rope to keep in the horses,*^ in place of which 
there seems sometimes to have been a white line,^^or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at which the horses were made to stand in a straight 
row,^^ by persona called moratorks, mentioned in some ancient inscrip- 
tions. But this line, called also creta or calx, seems to have been drawn 
chiefly to mark the end of the course, or limit of victory,^^ to which Ho- 
race beautifully alludes, mors ultima linea rerum est^ death is the end of all 
human miseries.^^ 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semicircle, were 
three balconies, or open galleries, one in the middle, and one in each cor- 
ner ; called MiBNiANA, from one Maenius, who, when he sold his house ad* 

1 see p. Itt. 6 aroai rpivnyat, L. iv. 9S. tur, ib. 

S Liv. i. u. 7 ostia. ]0 Liv. viii. 90. 15 ad victorie notaia, 

3 l.e.sediliaundespeo 8 emitteliantar. 11 Bermuli. Plin. xzzv. 17. s. 96. 
tarent. 9 quud equos coerce- 13 Cassiodor. Var. Ep. Isid. xviii. 37. 

4 see p. 5. bat, ne exirent, prlus- iii. 51. , 16 Ep. i. 16. fln. 

5 Diony. iii. 08. Plin. qaam magistnitus sis;- 13 alba linea. 

xxxvi. 15. s. 24. niun mitteret, Varr. L. 14 frontibus lequaban- 
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joining to the forunii to Cato and Flaccus tbe censors, reserved to himself 
the right of one pillar, where he might build a projection, whence he and 
his posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then exhi- 
bit! d in the forum.^ 

In the middle of the circus, for almost the whole length of it, there was 
a hrick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four feet high, called sPiNAy^'at 
both the extremities of which there were three columns or pyramids on 
one base, called iiet£, or goals, round which the horses and chariots 
tQrned,^ so that they always had the spina and meta on their left hand, 
contrary to the manner of running among us« Whence a carceribus <id 
nutam vel ealcem^ from the beginning to the end.^ 

In the middle of tbe spina, Augustus erected an obelisk, 132 feet high, 
brought from £gypt ; and at a small distance, another, 8Q feet high. Near 
the first meta, whence the horses set off, there were seven other pillars, 
either of an oval form or having oval spheres on their top, called ova, 
^hich were raised, or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the 
charioteers had completed, one for each round ; for they nsualiy ran seven 
times round the course. Above each of these ova was engraved the figure 
of a dolphin. These pillars were called FALiE or phalje. Some think there 
were two diflferent kinds of pillars, one with the figure of an ovttm on the 
top, which were erected at the meta prima ; and another with the figure of 
a dolphin, which stood at the meta ultima. Juvenal joins them togetlier, con" 
sulit antefalas delphinorumque columnaSj consults before the phalieandthd 
pillars of the dolphins.^ They are said to have been first constructed, A. U< 
72 1 , by Agrippa, but ova ad metes {al. notas) curriculis numerandis are men- 
tioned by Li vy long before, A.U. 577, as they are near 600 years after by Cas- 
siodorus.^ The figure of an e^g was chosen in honour of Castor and Pollux,^ 
and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, also as being the swiftest of animals.^ 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led along in pro- 
cession on carriages and in frames,^ or on men's shoulders, with a great 
train of attendants, part on horseback, and part on foot. Next followed the 
combatants, dancers, musicians, <&c. When the procession was over, the 
consuls and priests performed sacred rites.^^ 

The shows^^ exhibited in the Circus Maximus were chiefly the following : 

1 . Chariot and horse-races, of which the Romans were extravagantly fond. 

The charioteers'^ were distributed into four parties*^ or factions, from 
their different dress or livery ; factio alba vel albata, the white ; russata, 
the red ; veneta^ the sky-coloured or sea-coloured ; and prasina, the green 
faction ; to which Domiiian added two, called the golden and purple 
{/actio aurata et purpurea. Y* The spectators favoured one or the other 
colour, as humour or caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness of 
the horsesj nor the art of the men, that attracted them ; but merely the 
dress.'^ In the time of Justinian, no less than 30,000 men are said to 
have lost their lives at Constantinople in a tumult raised by contentioa 
among the partisans of these several colours.'^ 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was determined by lot ; 



1 Am. Cic. Suet. Cal.18. 9. 11. Jav. vi. 589. In thensis et ferculis, 14 Suet. Dom. 7. 

9 Schot. Juv. vi. 587. 6iii. Var. Ep. 51. Lit. Snet. Jul. 76. Qv. Am. 15 nunc favent panno, 

Cassind. Ep iU. 51. xli. 27. Dio. xlix. 43. iii. S. 44. Cic. Verr. 5. pannum amant,— now 

3 flectebant. 7 Dioscuri, i. e. Jove 73. it ia the dress they fa- 

4 Ov. Am. ii. 65. Luc. natt, Cic. Nat. D. iii. 10 Diony. vii. 73. vour; it is tbe dress 
viii. 300. Cic. Am. 37. 31. agonum presides. llspecUcula. that captivates them, 
Ben. 33. STeitul. Spectac. 8. 13 axitatores vel aurigs. Plin. Ep. ix. 0. 

5 toUebaatur, Var. R. i. Plin. ix. 8. 18 greges. 16 Proc. Bel. Pers. 
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and the person who presided at the games gave the signal for atitung b; 
dropping a napkin or cloih.'* Then the chain ofihe //«raiuji being wiih- 
Aia/iiTi, ihey sprang Torward, and whoever first run seven limes round tbe 
course was victor.^ This was called one malch,^ for the mailer was al- 
most always determined at one heat ; and usually there were twenty Sve 
of these in one day, so that when there were four factions, and one ot 
these stafled at each lime, 100 chariots ran in one day,* sometimes many 
. more; but then the horses commonly went only five times round the course.^ 

The victor, being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was crowned, 
and received a prize in money of considerable value." 

Palms were first given to the victors at games, after the manner of the 
Greeks, and those who had received crowns for their bravery in war, first 
wore them at the games, A. U. 459.'' The palm-tree was chosen for this 
purpose, because it rises against a weight placed on it ■? hence it is pnt for 
any totien or prize of victory, or for victory itself Paima Itmniseata, a 
palm crown, with ribands'" banging down from it ; huie consHio paima da, 
'I value rayself chiefly on account of this contrivance." 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of which there were five kinds: 
running,'^ leaping," boxing," wrestling,'' and throwing the ditevs or 
quoit,'^ (represented in the subjoined cm) ; hence called ptntathlum}'' vel 
-on, or eeriamin atMetieum vel gymnicum, because they contended naked," 
with nnthing on but trowsers or drawers,'^ whence ovHKiaiuM, a place of 
exercise, or a school. This covering, which went from the waist down- 
wards, and supplied the place of a tunic, was called cam pebtre,^" because 

•ThepeiKJn gi HlinKei. Ii wi« th? Iniiini'Hof iha cnn- Nero, who hm diniDi.andUi* 

penis the gimn wets given. «ul to nwke the tignal, iiul in p«opla berame ■> impMieU 

utarerihe middle enlrnnce. hii iibiencB ihe prsior fUTc Tor ihi gamei to begin, ihitlo 

II wu rmm hence thit the it. In (he ilmeor theempemn ordered hii o*n napkin lob* 

• igrnitwrtmidefDrlliBeliwi- it »m ihe pnrtor-i office: he thrnon do»n u  aiinm]. A 

OU to start. At linl lorchei lei n napkin fill fiom the but- Inimpet rIm (ounded, w tt 
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it was used in ih« exercUet of the Campus Maruua, and those who used 
it, CampeitToti. So ancienilf at the < Olympic games.' 

The athleix were anoinied with a 
flutinous ointment called ceroma, by 
slaves called aliplEe ; whence liquida 
FiL£iiTRA, \ineta pal£STHA, and wore 
a coarse shaggy garment called endro- 
ms, -idia? used of finer stufTby wo- 
men, also by those who played at that 
kind or hand-ball,3 called tricon or 
HARPAaTUH. The combatants* were 
previously trained in a place of exer> 
cite,° and restricted to a pariicutar diet. 
In winter they were exercised in a co- 
Tered place called zystus, vel -um, auf 
rounded wiih a row of pillars, fdristy- 
Linn.* But xystum generally signifies 
LJ7 a walk under the open air,' laid with 
SMid or gravel, and planted with trees, joined to a gymnasium? 

Boxers covered their hands with ft 
kind of gloves,' which had lead or 
iron aewed into ihem, lo make the 
strokes fall with a greater weight, call- 
ed c^STUs ve! cestus."> The persons 
thus exercised were called palastrit^, 
01 xyttici; and he who exercised ihera, 
EXERciTATOR, magtsttr vel doctor po' 
Imstricits, gymnaaiarekas, vel -a, ry- 
statchus, vel -ej. From the altenlioa 
of Antony lo gymnastic exercises at 
Alexandria, he was called gymitaiiar- 
cha by Augustus." 

Pal£stra was properly a school 
for wrestling,'^ but is put fur any place 
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of exercise, or the exercise itself; hence palastram diseere^ to learn the 
exercise ; uncta dona pahBstrm^ exercises.^ These gymaastic games' 
were very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic games among the Greeks were called iselastic,^ because 
the victors,^ drawn by white horses, and wearing crowns on their heads ; 
of olive, if victors at the Olympic games ;^ of laurel, at the Pythian ; pars- 
ley, at the Nemean ; and of pine at the Isthmian ; were conducted with 
great pomp into their respective cities which they entered through a breach 
in the walls made for that purpose ; intimating, as Plutarch observes, that 
a city which produced such brave citizens had little occasion for the de- 
fence of walls. They received for life an annual stipend^ from the pab- 
lic' 

3. LuDus TROj£, a mock fight, performed by young noblemen on 
horseback, revived by Julius Caesar, and frequently celebrated by the sac- 
ceeding emperors,^ described by Virgil, iEn. v. 561, 6i,c, 

4. What was called venatio, or the fighting of wild beasts with one 
another, or with men called bestiarii, who were either forced to this by 
way of punishment, as the primitive Christians often were ; or fought vo- 
luntarily, either from a natural ferocity of disposition, or induced by bire.^ 
An incredible number of animals of various kinds was brought from all 
quarters, for the entertainment of the people, and at an immense expense. 
They were kept in inclosures, called vivaria, till the day of exhibition. 
Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at once 500 lions, who were 
all despatched in five days ; also eighteen elephants.^^ 

5. The representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of an encamp- 
ment or a siege.^^ 

6. The representation of^a sea-fight,^^ which was at first made in the 
Circus Maximus, but afterwards oftener elsewhere. Augustus dug a lake 
near the Tiber for that purpose, and Domitian built a naval theatre, which 
was called naumachia Domitiani. Those who fought were called nauma- 
chiarii. They were usually composed of captives or condemned malefac- 
tors, who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the emperor.'^ 

* ft was in Ihe course of merely exhibited there. But 696, besides- lions, elephants, 
the second Punic WHr that these animals had been seen bears, etc., one hundred and 
wild beasts were tirst exhibit- in Rome, twenly-three years fifty panthers were shown for 
ed at all, as before that time before, in the triumph of M. the first time, 
there was a decree of the se- C. Dentatus over Pyrrbus. -f The Naitmachia h( Au$ut' 
nate, prohibiting the importa- According to Seneca, Pompey tus was on the other side of 
tion of beasts from Africa. At whs the first person who gave the Tiber, and was 1800 feet 
first they were only shown to . a combat of elephants. If we in length, and 200 in width» 
the people, and not hunted or may tielieve Suetonius, Galba so that thirty ships of war 
killed. The earliest account introduced them in the games could engage in it. Caligula 
we have of such an exhi- dancing or walking upon «onstrucied one, as did Domi- 
bition was U. C 502, when ropes. Lions first appeared tian and others. That of Do- 
one hundred and forty-two eleo in any number U. C 65*42 , but miiian was on the site of the 
phants were pioduced, which these were not turned loose, present Piazza di Spagna. 
were taken in Sicily. Pliny, In the year 661, Sylla brought Elagabalus upon one occasion 
who gives us this information, forward one hundred, when he filled the Euripus with wine, 
tells us, that he could not as- was prietor, and had some Af- and had naval exhibitions per- 
certain whether they were put rican hunters sent on purpose formed in it. P. Victor men- 
to death in the Circus, or to shoot them. In the >ear tions ten Naumachiae. 

- — _^^ _ 11  -■ . _M_J_J^_l_l W-^J-.,^— -l_ [J . K-__-|_L^M  

1 Civ. Or. til. 93. Op. Ep. 5 Virg. G. iii. IS. • auctoramento, Cic. Si. Dom. 4. 

xix. II. dopsonja. Tusc. Qutest. ii. 17. 13 naumachia. 

8 gymnici agones, Plin. 7 Piin. Ep. x. 110. Vitr, Fam. vii. i. Off. ii. 16. 13 Suet. Aug. 43. Osad. 

Iv. S3. ix. Pr»f. Vat. 17. 31. Tib. 79. Dom. 5. 

I from ei9€\av¥U}f in- 8 Dio. xlHi. 98. xlvili. 10 Cic. Fam. viii. 3. 4. Dio. iz. 33. Tac. Abb. 

vebor, 30. Ii. 93. Suet. 19. Aug. 6. Dio. zxxix. 36. Plin. xii. 50. 

4 hieronicie, Suet. Ner. 43. Tib. 6. Cal. 18. viii. 7. 

S4, 35. Oaud. 31. Ner. 7. U Suet. Jal. 39. Claud. 
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If any thing unlucky happened atihe games, they were renewed,^ often 
more than once. 

II. SHOWS OF GLADIATORS. 

The shows^ of gladiators were ](>roperly called munera, and the person 
that exhibited^ them, munerarius, vel -ator^ editor et dominus ; who, al- 
though in a private station, enjoyed, during the days of the exhibition, the 
ensigns of magistracy. They seem to have taken their rise from the cus- 
tom of slaughtering captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to ap- 
pease their manes.^ 

Gladiators were first publicly exhibited^ at Rome by two brothers call- 
ed Bruti at the funeral of their father, A. U. 490,^ and for some time they 
were exhibited only on such occasions ; but afterwards also by the magis- 
trates, to entertain the people, chiedy at the Saturnalia and feasts of Ali- 
nerva. Incredible numbers of men were destoyed in this manner. Af- 
ter the triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited for 
12.3 days, in which 11^00 animals of different kinds were killed, and 
10,000 gladiators fought ; whence we may judge of other instances. The 
emperor Claudius, although naturally of a gentle disposition, is said to have 
been rendered cruel by often attending the spectacles.'' 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in schools^ by persons called la- 
NisTiE, who purchased and trained them. The whole number under one 
lanista was called familia. They were plentifully fed on strong food ; 
hence sagina gladiatoria, the gladiator's mess.^ 

A lanistra, when he instructed young gladiators,^^ delivered to them his 
lessons and rules^^ in writing, and then he was said commentari, when he 
gave over his employment, a gladiis recessisse^^ 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced with wooden swords.^^ 
When a person was confuted by weak arguments, or easily convicted, he 
was said, plumbeo gladio jugulari, to have his throat cut with a sword of 
lead. Jugulo httnc suo sibi gladio, I foil him with his own weapons, I si- 
lence him with his own arguments. O plumheum pugionem ! feeble or 
inconclusive reasoning 1^^ 

Gladiators were at first composed of captives and slaves, or of condem- 
ned malefactors. Of these some were said to be ad gladium darfitiati, con- 
demned to the sword, who were to be despatched within a year : this, 
however, was prohibited by Augustus ;^^ and others, ad ludum damnali^ 
condemned to public exhibition, who might be liberated after a certain 
time. But afterwards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by incli- 
nation, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, and what is still 
more wonderful, women of quality ,^^ and dwarfs.^^ 



I Inataurabantur, Dio. 
Ivi. 27. Ix. 6. 

S spectacula. 

3 edebat. 

4 Cic. Att. ii. 19. Leg. 
ii. 94. Viig. iBn. x. 
518. 

5 dati sont. 

• Uv. Ep. vA, Val. 
Max. ii. 4. 7. 
7 Dio. xlviii. 15. Iz. 14. 
Sin India. 

9 Suet. Jul. 96. Aug. 49. 
Tac. Hist. ii. 88., 

10 tirones. 

II dictata et leges. 



19 Suet. Jul. 96. Jav. 
xi. 8. Cic. Or. iii. 93. 
Ro«. Am. 40. 

13 rudibua tMitnebant ; 
whence batualia,a bat- 
tle, Cic. ib. Suet. Cal. 
32. M. 

14 Cic. At. i. 16. Fin. It. 
18. Ter. Adel. v. 8. 34. 
—At 6 rat they were ez- 
erciaed agalnac atakea 
fattened in the ground 
(exerceri ad paloa) ; 
afterwarda they fought 
against each other. It 
was then that their 



masters (lanists) en- 
couraged them by cry- 
ing, adtolle, cede, de- 
cline, percute. urge. — 
Vide de Belio Afrlcano, 
71. 

15 gladiatores sine mis- 
slone edi prohibnit, 
Suet. Aug. 45. 

]6Juv. ii. 43. vi. 254. 
viii. 191. Li V. xzviii. 9. 
Suet. Ner. 19. Dom. 4. 
Tac Ann. xv. 32. 

17 nani, Stat. Sylv. ]. 
Ti. 57.— When a gladi- 
ator had vanquished 



his adversary, or re- 
ceived a wound, he 
was sometimes excus- 
ed, in compliance with 
the wish of the peo- 
ple, or of the empe- 
ror, or in virtue of his 
engagement, from con- 
tinuing the combat, or 
from fighting again the 
same day ; hut the vic- 
tor never obtained bis 
discha^e, if by his en- 
gagement he was 
bound to combat to thfr 
death : in tlila case ba 
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Freemen who became gladiators for hire were said Bsn auet&raii, and 
their hire, anctar amentum, or gladiatorium^ and an oath was administered 
to them :' un\ vineiriy verberari^ necari. 

Gladiators were distinguished by their armour and manner of fighting. 
Some were called secutores, whose arms were a helmet, a shield, and 
a sword, or a leaden bullet.^ With them were usually matched^ the rb- 
TiARii. A combatant of this kind was dressed in a short tunic, but wore 
nothing on his head> He bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance, 
called Cridens ox fuscina^ and in his right a ne;,^ with which he atteinpted 
to entangle^ his adversary, by casting it over his head and suddenly draw- 
ing it together, and then with his trident he usually slew him. But if he 
missed his aim, by either throwing the net too short or too far, he instantly 
betooli himself to flight, and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second 
cast ; while his antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor), 
to prevent his design by despatching him. 

Some gladiators were called mirmillon'es,'' because they carried the 
image of a fish on their helmet ; hence a retiarius, when engaged with one 
of them, said, " I do not aim at you, I throw at your fish." Nontb peto, 
•PiscEM PETO : QUID ME FDGis, GALLK ?® The MirmUlo was armed like a 
Gaul, with a buckler^ and a hooked sword or cutlass,'" and was usually 
matched with a Thracian.^^ Quis Myrmilloni componilur diquimanusf 
Threx. 

Certain gladiators from their armour was called samnites, and also 
hoplomachi. Some dimactutri, because they fous^ht with two swords ; and 
others laquearii, because they used a noose to entangle their adversaries.^' 

There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots,^^ after the 
manner of the Britons or Gauls, called essedarit,^^ and also from horse- 
back, with, what was curious, their eyes shut,^^ who were called anda- 
BATiE. Hence andahatarum more pvgnare, to fight in the dark or blind- 
fold.i« 

Gladiators who were substituted^'' in place of those who were conquered 
or fatigued, were called supposititii, or subdititii. Those who were 
asked by the people, from the emperor, on account of their dexterity and 
skill in fighting, were called postulatitii : such were maintained at the 
emperor's private charge, and hence called ftscales or Casariani. Those 
who were produced and fought in the ordinary manner were called or di- 
nar ir.^® When a number fought together,'* and not in pairs, they were 
called catervarii ; those produced at mid-day, who were generally un- 
trained, MERIDIANI.2® 

The person who was to exhibit gladiators'' some time before announced 



was under the neces- 
sity of continuing liis 
occupation, and often 
even of fighting the 
same dayagainst anew 
opponent. Augustus 
prohibited this ; but 
Caracalla compelled 
the gladiators to sub- 
mit to it. Hence the 
expression, gladiatori 
lasso misstonem'pelere, 
Martial, xii. 29. 7. mo- 
do vulneribus tantum, 
modo sine misisione 
etiam, sometimeii per- 
mitting the combatants 
to go no farther than 



wounds, at other times 
to proceed to extremi- 
ties, Ltv. 41. 20. To 
this practice Seneca 
ma lies a beautiful allu- 
sion, Ep. 37. Quid pro- 
dest, paucos dies aut 
annos lucri facere 7 si- 
ne misslone nascimur. 

1 Pet. Arbiter. 117. 
Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 5. Suet. 
Tib. 7. Liv. xliv. 81. 

9 massa plumhea, Isid. 
xviil. 55. 

3 committebantur vel 
componebantur. 

4 Suet. Cal. 30. Claud. 
34. Jur. TlU. 905. 



5 rete. 
Oirretire. 

7 a nvpftvpoSf piscfs. 

8 Feslus. 

9 parma vel pelta. 

10 sica vel narpe, I. e. 
gladio incurvo et fel« 
cato. 

1 1 Threx vel Thrax, I. 
e. Threcidicis armis or- 
natus, Cic. Phil. vii. A. 
Llv. xUao.HorSnt.ii. 
6.44. Suet.Cal. S2.Juv. 
viii. 901. Aus. Monos. 
102. 

12 Isid. xviii. 56. Ur. 
ix. 40. Cic. Sezt. 04. 
Suet. Cal. 35. 



13 ex essedfs. 

14 Cic Fam. ril. 6. 
Soet. Cal. 35. Cat. B. 
G. ▼. 24. 

15 claiiMis oculis. 

16 Ilieruny. Cic. Fan. 
vH. 10. 

17 supponebantur. 

18 Mart. v. S5. 8. Suet. 
Aug. 44. Dom.4. 

19 gregatim, temere, ac 
sine arte. 

90 Suet. Ang. 45. Cal. 
30. Claud. 34. Sen. Ep. 
7. 

91 editor. 
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tlie show,^ by an adTertiseroent or bill pasted up in pablic,' in wbicb be 
mentioned the number and names of the most distinguished gladiators. 
Sometimes these things seem to have been represented in a picture.^ 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile, often in the 
forum, which was then adorned with statutes and pictures, but usually in 
an amphitheatre ; so called, because it was seated all around, like two 
theatres joined > 

Amphitheatres were at first temporary, and made of wood. The 
£rst durable one of stone was built by Statilins Taurus* at the desire of 
Augustus, which seems likewise to have been partly of wood. The larg- 
est amphitheatre was that begun by Tespasian and completed by Titus, 
now called coLiSiEnM, from the colossus or large statue of N^ro which 
stood near it. It was of an oral form, aAd is said to have contained 87,000 
spectators. Its ruins still remain. The place where the gladiators fought 
was called arena, because it was covered with sand or sawdust, to pre- 
vent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb the blood ; and the persons 
who fought arenarii. But arena is also put for the whole amphitheatre, 
or the show,^ also for the seat of war,* or for one's peculiar province.'' 

PLAN OF THE AMPHITHEATRE AT POMPEII. 




1 munnn edicebat, San. Tit. 8. 

Ep. 1 17. ostendebat, S per libellum pablice 

gronanciabat, prDpoiM»- afllziiiii. 

at, Ac. Cic.'Fam. iL 3 Hor. Sat. U. 7. 95. 

8. ix. 8. Suet. Jul. 96. Plia. xxxr. 7. a. 3S. 



4Cic. Verr. i. 99. Flin. na lulia fuit,— tbe flrat 

zxxvi. 14. 16, Ac. 6e)d of the civil war 

5 Suet. Aug. 99. Jut. was lUly, Flor. iii. 90, 
iii. 34. 91. iT. 9. Luc. vL 69. 

6 prima belli ciTUIa an- 7 Plin. Ep. vi. 19. 
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The part next the arena was called podtum, where the senators sat, and 
the ambassabors of foreign nations ; and where also was the place of the 
emperor,^ elevated like a pulpit or tribunal,^ and covered with a canopy 
like a pavilion ;^ likewise of a person who exhibited the gaoies,^ and of 
the Vestal virgins.^ 

The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the arena, and 
was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it ; secured with a breast- 
work or parapet^ against the irruption of wild beasts. As a further de- 
fence, the >rena was surrounded with an iron rail J and a canal.^ 

The equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The seats^ of 
both were covered with cushions,^^ first used in the time of Caligula. 
The rest of the people sat behind, on the bare stone, and their seats were 
called POPULARiA.^^ The entrances to these seats were called vomitoria; 
the passdges^^ by which they ascended to the seats were called sctU^s or 
scalaria ; and the seats between two passages were, from their form, call- 
ed cuneus, a wedge : for, like the section of a circle, this space gradually 
widened from the arena to the top. Hence, cuneis innotiut res omnibus^ 
the affair was known to all the spectatorsJ^ 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly granted to certain persons 
by way of honour, and the editor seems to have been allowed to assign a 
more honourable seat to any person he inclined.'^ 

There were certain persons called desionatores or dissignatares, mas- 
ters of ceremonies, wbo assigned to every one his proper place, as under- 
takers did at funerals ; and when they removed any one from his place, 
they were said eum excitare vel suscitare.^^ The designatares are thought 
by some to have been the same with what were called locarii ;^^ but these 
according to others, properly were poor people, who came early and took 
possession of a seat, which they afterwards parted with to some rich per- 
son who came late, for hire.^^ 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, without the 
permission of those in whose power they were. But afterwards this re- 
striction was removed. Augustus assigned them a particular place in the 
highest seats of the amphitheatre.^^ 

There were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from which the specta- 
tors were besprinkled with perfumes,^^ issuing from certain figures ;^ and 
in rain or excessive heat there were coverings^^ to draw over them ;^ for 
which purposes there were boles in the top of the outer wall, in which 
poles were fixed to support them. But when the wind did not permit 
these coverings to be spread, they used broad-brimmed hats or caps,^ and 
umbrellas,^ 

By secret springs, certain wood machines called peomata, vel -mc 
were raised to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, and elevated 
or depressed, diminished or enlarged, at pleasure. Gladiators were some- 
times set on them, hence called pegmares?^ and sometimes boys.'^ But 
pegmata is put by Cicero for the shelves^' in which books were kept.^ 

1 sazgestuSf vel -urn. II Suet. Clau. 85. Dom. taenia locabant. 33 causise vel pileL 

3 Suet. Jul. 76. Plin. 4. Dio. lis. 7. 17 Mart. ▼. 35. 34 Dio. lix. 7. Mart. xir. 

Pan. 51. 13 vi». 18 Val. Max. vi. 3. IS. 37, 3S. 

3 cublculum vel papUlo, IS Phaedr. v. 7. 35. Jav. Suet. Aug. 44. Ov. A. 35 Mart. SpecL U. 16. 
' Suet. Ner. 13. vi. 61. Suet. Aqg. 44. li. 7. 3. viii. 33. Sen. Ep. 88. 

4 edltoris tribunal. 14 Cic. Phil. Ix. 7. Att.U. 19 croco dilute ant aliit Suet. Claud. 34. CaJJK. 

6 SUBt. A«g. 44. 1. fragrantibusiliquoribua, 96 et puerue inde ad v»- 
ilorica. 15Plaat. P(Bn.Prol. 10. Mart. v. 36. de Spect. laria raptos,— and boys 

7 ferrcls datlirls. Cic. Att f v. 3. Hor. 3. snatched up to the co- 

8 «urh>o, Plin. viil. 7. Ep. i. 7. 6. Mart. iii. 95. 80 signa, Luc. iz. 606. verinn, Juv. ir. 181 

9 rradus vel sediJia. v. i4. vi. 0. 31 vela vel velaria. 37 pro loculia. 

10 pnlviUis, Jav. iU. 158. 16 quia ledes vel ipac- 33 Juv. iv. 133. 38 Att. iv. 8. 
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Nighto tde ampbitheftlre wu a place called apoLitRiDH, to which UtoM 
who were killed or mortally wonoded were dragged by a hook.' 

On ihe day or the azhibiuon the gladiatora were led along the arena in 
processioa. Then they were matched by pairs,* and their sword* ez- 
amined^ by the ezhibiter of the games.* 

The gladiators, as a prelude to the battle,* 
at first fought with nooden swords or the  
like, fiourishiiig" iheir arms with great dex- 
terity.' Then upon h signal given with a 
irnmpel,^ they laid aside these,* and ossum* 
ed their proper arms.'" They adjunted them- 
selves" wiih great care, and stood in a par- 
ticular posture." Hence noveri, dejici, vol 
dtturbaii de statu mentis : depelh, dejiei, rel 
dtmovtri gradu, &c.'^ Then they pushed at 
one another,'* and repeated the thrnsl.'^ 
They not only pushed with the point, '" but 
also struck with the edge." It was more 
easy to parry or avoid"* direct thrusts,'* than 
back or side strokeB.^ They therefore took 

particular care to defend their side ;" hence latere teeto abseedere, to get 
off safe ; per ailerius lotus peti, latus aperlum vel nudum dare, to expose 
one's self to danger. Some gladiatora bad the faculty of not winking. 
Two such, belonging to the emperor Claudius, were on that account invin- 
ciWe."* 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm (hence plurimarum pal- 
marum gladiator, who had frequently conquered ; alias suas palmas eog- 
notcet, i. e. cades ;*^ palma lemniseata, a palm crown, with ribands" of dif- 
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ferent colours hanging from it ;^ sexta palma urbana etiam in gladiaicre 
dijfficilis), money ,^ and a rod or wooden sword,^ as a sign of their being 
discharged from fighting ; which was granted by the editor, at the desire of 
the people, to an old gladiator, or even to a novice, for some uncommon 
act of courage. Those who receive iC^ were called rudiarii, and fixed 
their arms in the temple of Hercules.^ But they sometimes were after- 
wards induced by a great hire^ again to engage. Those who were dis- 
missed on account of age or weakness, were said delusisseJ 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, habet, sc. 
vulnuSf vel hoc habet, he has got it. The gladiator lowered® his arms as a 
sign of his being vanquished : but his fate depended on the pleasure of the 
people, who, if they wished him to be saved, pressed down their thumbs ;* 




if to be slain, they turned up their thumbs,^^ and ordered him to receive the 
sword,^^ which gladiators usually submitted to with amazing fortitude. 
Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the entrance of the emperor,^^ or by 
the will of the editor. 

The spectators expressed the same eagerness by betting^^ on the diffe- 
rent gladiators, as in the circus. ^^ 

Till the year 693, the people used to remain all day at an exhibition of 
gladiators without intermission till it was finished ; but then for the first 
time they were dismissed to take dinner, which custom was afterwards ob- 
served at all the spectacles exhibited by the emperors. Horace calls inter- 
missions given to gladiators in the time of fighting, or a delay of the com- 
bat, DILUDIA, 'orwn?^ 

Shows of gladiators^^ were prohibited by Constantino, but not entirely 
suppressed till the time of Honorius.^'' 

m. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 



Dramatic entertainments, or stage plays,^® were first introduced at 
Rome, on account of a pestilence, to appease the divine wrath, A. U. 391.^' 
Before that time there had only been the games of the circus. They were 
called LUDi scENrci, because they were first acted in a shade,^ formed by 
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the branches and leares of trees,^ or in a tent.^ Hence afterwards the front 
of the theatre, where the actors stood, was called scena, and the actors 

8CENICI, or SCENICI ARTIFICES.^ 

Stage-plays were borrowed from Etruria ; whence players^ were called 
RISTRI0NE8, froiH a Tuscan word hister, i. e. ludio ; for players also were 
sent for from that country.^ These Tuscans did nothing at first but dance 
to a flute,* without any verse or corresponding action. They did not 
speak, because the Romans did not understand their language.'' 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at solemn festivals, especially 
at harvest home, throwing out raillery against one another in unpolished 
verse, with gestures adapted to the sense. These verses were called ver- 
sus FEscENNiNi, from Fescennia, or -ium, a city of Etruria.^ 

Afterwards, by frequent use, the entertainment was improved,* and a new 
kind of dramatic composition was contrived, called sattrjb or saturjb, 
satireSf because they were filled with various matter, and written in vsri- 
ons kinds of verse, in allusion to what was called lanx satura, a platter 
or charger filled with various kinds of fniits, which they yearly offered lo 
the gods at their festivals, as the primiiuBj or first gatherings of the season. 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 

These satires \rere set to music, and repeated with suitable gestures, 
accompanied with the flute and dancing. They had evefy thing that was 
agreeable in the Fescennine verses, without their obscenity. They con- 
tained much ridicule and smart repartee ; whence those poems afterwards 
written to expose vice got the name of satires ; as, the satires of Horace, 
of Juvenal, and Persius. 

It was LiviTjs ANDRONicus, the freedman of M. Livius Salinator, and 
the preceptor of his sons, who giving up saiires,^^ first ventured to write a 
regular play,^^ A. U. 512, some say, 514; the year before Ennius was 
born, above 160 years after the death of Sophocles and Euripides, and 
about fifty-two years after that of Menander.'^ He was the actor of his 
own compositions, as all then were. Being obliged by the audience fre- 
quently to repeat the same part, and thus becoming hoarse,^^ he asked per- 
mission to employ a boy to sing to the flute, whilst he acted what was 
aung,^^ which he did with the greater animation,^ he was not hindered 
by using his voice. Hence actors used always to have a person at hand 
to sing to them, and the colloquial part^^ only was left them to repeat. It 
appears there was commonly a song at the end of every act.^* 

Plays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the model of the 
Greeks, by Njevitjs, Ennius, Plautus, CiSciLius, Terence, Afranius, 
Pacuvius, Accius, &c. 

After playing was gradually converted into an art,^'' the Roman youth, 
leaving regular plays to be acted by professed players, reserved to them- 
selves the acting of ludicrous pieces or farces, interlarded with much ri- 
baldry and buffoonery, called exodia, because they were usually intro- 
duced after the play, when the players and musicians had left the stage, to 
remove the painful impressions of tragic scenes, or FABELLiB atellanje, 
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or LUDi osci, LUDicRiTBi oscuM,^ froiD AtelU, a town of the 0«ci in Cam- 
pania, where they were 6rst invented and very much used. 

The actors of these farces^ retained the rights of citizens,' and might 
serve in the army, which was not the case with common actors, who were 
not respected among the Romans as among the Greeks, but were held in- 
famous/ 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were chiefly of three 
kinds, comedy, tragedy, and pantomimes. 

I. Comedy^ was a representation of common life,* written in a familiar 
style, and usually with a happy>iisue. The design of it was to expose 
vice and folly to ridicule. 

Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old> middle, and new. 
In the first, real characters and names were represented ; in the second, 
real characters, but fictitious names ; and in the third, both fictitious cha- 
racters and names. Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes excelled in the 
old comedy, and Menander in the new.^ Nothing was ever known at 
Rome but the new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Nsvius, Afranius, Plautus, C»cilius, and 
Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from menander, who is esteemed 
the best writer of comedies that ever existed ;** but only a few fragments 
of his works now remain. We may, however, judge of his excellence 
from Terence, his principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the character and 
dress of the persons introduced on the stage. Thus comedies were called 
TooATiE,in which the characters and dress were Roman, from the Roman 
toga, so carmen togatum, a poem about Roman affairs. Pratextatjb, vel 
prtBtextm^ when magistrates and persons of dignity were introduced ; but 
some take these for tragedies ;^ trabeata, when generals and officers 
were introduced ; TABERNARiiE, when the characters were of low rank ; 
palliate, when the characters were Grecian, from pMium^ the robe of 
the Greeks ; motoric, when there were a great many striking incidents, 
much action, and passionate expressions ; sTATARiiE, when there was not 
much bustle to stir, and little or nothing to agitate the passions ; and mix- 



1 Tie. Ann. \v. 14. Liv. 
▼ii. S. Cic. Fam. vii. 1. 
Schol. Jqy. iii. 175. vi. 
71. Suet. Tib. 45. Dom. 
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9 ateltani vel Atellanft- 
rum actonw. 

9 non tribu moti tunt. 

4 Ulp. 1, S. 1. 5. D. d« 
his qui not. infani. — 
Nep. Praf. Suet. Tib. 
35.— In the time of Ci- 
cero, actors were rank- 
ed among the lowest 
classes of the people. 
Those who performed 
the ComflBdia Atella- 
im (a national specta- 
cle) were alone classed 
as citizens in the tribes 
of Rome. No other 
actor was ever permit- 
ted to serve, even as a 
common soldier. We 
aee, from several pas- 
sages of Plautus, that 
actors were whipt with 
reds as other slaves, 
Ctsrell. act. 5. Caterva. 
Under Aogustoi, a de- 



cree of the senate pro- 
hibited the equites and 
the senators from ap- 

S Baring on the stage, 
net. Aug. 45: and, 
even under the Immo- 
ral government of Ti- 
berius, the senators 
were prohibited from 
witnessing the perfor- 
mances of the panto- 
mimea, and the equites 
from accompanying 
them on the streets, 
Suet. Tib. Tac. Ann. i. 
1. We should deceive 
ourselves then, were 
we to regard as honour 
rendered to a degraded 
profession the marks 
of esteem bestowed on 
some comedians on ac- 
count of their merit. 
These exceptions, few 
in number, had refe- 
rence onW to indivi- 
duals, what Cicero 
sajrs, in two of his ora- 
tions in honour of the 
comedian Roscius, 



Koves only that the 
Oman people knew 
how to renoer justice 
to merit even on the 
stage, Cic. Rose. Com. 
1. c. 6. We know with 
what familiarity Py- 
lades the pantomime 
spoke to Augustus. 
Some instances prove 
also the influence 
which the theatre ex- 
ercised over the Ro- 
mans : at the time of 
the banishment of Ci- 
cero, a comedian 
thought himself anUio- 
rised to represent to 
the Roman people 
their ingratitude and 
their inconstancy ; the 
people suffered the re- 
primand. The actor, 
emboldened by the pa- 
tience of the ^ople, 
sought to awaken 
their feelings, and the 
tears flowed. In the 
tragedy of Brutus, Ci- 
cero was proclaimed 



by name the saviour of 
Uie commonwealth, 
and a thousand voices 
repeated the homage, 
(Sext. 50 ) while tte 
malevolence of his 
enemies, who were 
present and stiU in 
power, durst not ma- 
nifest itself in opposi- 
tion to their acclama- 
tions of gratitude.>- 
See Meierotto, on the 
Manners and Life of 
the Romans, Ac. Pan. 
1. p. ISt. 

5 comtedia, quasi m»- 
ftni <tf^v» the song of 
the village. 

quotidians vit» spe- 
culum. 

7 Hor. Sat. i. 4. Ep. ii. 
1. 57. Quin. X. 1. 

8 Quin. X. 1. 

9Jav. i.S. Hor. A. P. 
981. Stit. SUv. U. 7. 
53. 
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T£, when Bomo purte were gentle mnd quiet, and others the coDtruy.' 
The repreaentatione of the aullani were called eomadia attlian*. 

The acton of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called toocut. 

Thoee who wrote a pU/i were said docert vel faetre fabtiiam ; if it was 
approved, it was laid tlart, itare recto talo, placert, tic. jf not, eadtrt, ex- 
igi, exsibilari, die. 

n. TRAocDf is the representBtioii of some oas seriona and important 
action, in which iilustrioua persona are introduced, as, heroes, kings, &c. 
written in an elevated style, and generally with an unhappy issue. The 
great end of tragedy was to excite the pasniona, chiefly pily and horror ) 
to inspire the love of rirtue, and an abhorrence of vice. It had its name, 
according to Horace, from jfjayof, a goat, tfSti, a song ; b«cause a goat was 
the prize of the person who produced the beat poem, or was the best ac- 
tor,' to which Virgil alludes, Eel. iii. 32 ; according to oihers, because 
such a poem was acted at the festival of Bacchus after Tintage, to whom a 
goat was then sacrificed, as being the destroyer of the vines ; and there- 
fore it was called Tpaj^u, the goal's song. Primi ludi thtalraUs tx iiier- 
alibus nati rant, from the feasts of Bacchus.^ 

Thebpis, a native of Aiiica, is said to bav« been the inventor of tragedy, 
aboDt 536. years before Christ. He went about with hia actors from vil- 
lage to village in a cart, on which a temporary stage was erected, where 
they played and sung, having their faces besmeared with the lees of wine,* 
whence according to some, the name of tragedy, (from Tpu|, -vjo(, now 
wine not refined, or the leas of wine, and ^oc, a singer ; hence i(u}'(p^qc, 
a singer thus besmeared, who threw out scofTs and raillery against people.) 

Thespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a greU enemy to bis 
dram Stic representations.^ 

Thespis was succeeded by .^schylus, who erected a permanent st^e," 
and was the inventor of the mask,^ of the long flowing rohe,^ and of the 
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high-heeled shoe or buskin,^ which tragedians wore : whence these words 
are put for a tragic style, or for tragedy itself, as soceus is put for a comedy 
or a familiar style. Nee comctdia in cothumos assurgitf nee contra trag^' 
dia soeco ingreditur, comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does tragedy 
trip along in slippeirs.^ 



pieces that corered the whole 
head, and represented not on- 
ly the features of a face, but 
the beard, ears, hair, and even 
all the ornaments in a wo- 
man's head-dress. At least 
this is the account we have of 
them from Festos. Pollux, Au- 
los Geliius, and all the authors 
who mention them. This is 
likewise the idea- Phaednis 

S'ves of them in his Fable of 
e Mask and the Fox. Ajid 
it is moreover a fact which an 
infinity of bas-reliefs and en- 
graved stones put beyond all 
doubt. 

We must not, however, im- 
agine, that the theatrical 
masks had always the same 
form ; for it is certain they 
were very gradually bnmght 
to this perfection. All writers 
agree, that at first they were 
very imperfect. At first the 
actors only disguised them- 
selves by bedaubing their fa- 
ces with the lees of wine ; and 
it was in that manner the 
pieces of Thespis were acted. 
— Qui canerent agerentve pe- 
runctt faecibus ora.— Who 
played and sung their pieces, 
naving their faces stained with 
lees of wine. — Hor. Art. Poet. 
277. 

They continued afterwards 
to make a sort of masks with 
the leaves of the arcion, a 
plant which the Greeks called 
for that reason rftoetaKiov ; and 
it was likewise called some- 
times among the Latins, per- 
sonata, as appears from this 
passage in Pliny, — quidam ar- 
cion personatam vocant, cujus 
folio nullum est latins. 

In fine, after dramatic poe- 
try was become complete in 
all its parts, the necessity the 
actors found of imagining 
some way of changing their 
figure and mien in an instant, 
in order to represent persona* 
ges of diflferent ages and cha- 
racters, put them on contriving 
the masks we are now speak- 
ing of. But it is not easy to 
trace them to their first inven- 
tor ; for aathors are divided 
into various opinions on that 
head. Suidas and Atheneus 



give the honour of the inven- 
tion to the poet Choerilus, con- 
temporary with Thespis. Ho- 
race, on the other hand, eives 
it to ^schylus. — Post nunc 
persons pallflsquo repertor ho- 
neste i£schylus. — ^schylas, 
the inventor of the mask and 
decent robe. — Hor. Art. Poet. 
278. And Aristotle, who in 
all probability must have been 
better instructed in this mat- 
ter, tells us in the 5th chapter 
of his poetics, that it was un- 
known in his time to whom 
the glory of the invention was 
due. 

But though we cannot pre- 
cisely determine by whom this 
kind of masks was invented, 
yet the names of those are pre- 
served to OS who first intro- 
duced any particular kind of 
them upon the theatre. Sui- 
das, for instance, informs us, 
it was the poet Pbrynicus who 
first brought a female mask in- 
to use : and Neophron of Si- 
cyon first introduced one for 
that kind of domestic among 
the ancients, who was charged 
with the care of their children, 
from whose appellation we 
have the word peda^gue. 
Athensus relates, that it was 
JBschyhis who first dared to 
bring upon the stage dmnken 
personages in his Ka0sipot : 
and that it was an actor of 
Megara, called Maison, who 
invented the comic masks for 
a valet and a cook. We read 
in Pausanius, that ^schylus 
introduced the use of hideous 
frightful masks in his Euroeni- 
des : but that it was Euripides 
who first adventured to add 
serpents to them. 

Masks were not alwavs 
made of the same materials. 
The first were of the bark of 
trees.— Oraque corticibus stt- 
munt hoirenda cavatis. — And 
put on horrid masks made of 
barks of trees. — Virg. Geo. 1. 
2. 387. 

We learn from Pollux, that 
afterwards some were made 
of leather lined with linen or 
some stuff. Bat these masks 
being easily spoiled, they 
came at last, according to He- 



sychins, to make them wholly 
of wood. And they were 
formed by sculptors according 
to the ideas of the p;"^^^ » 
we may see from the JFahle of 
PhsBdrus we have already 
quoted. 

Though Pollux entei* into a 
very long detail of the theatri- 
cal masks, yet he only dtstia- 
guiskes three sorts ; th« eo- 
mic, tragic, and satiric ; and 
in his description he pm to 
each kind as mach deformity 
as it was possibly snaeepCible 
of; that IS, features earricap 
tured to the most extrsTagaat 
pitch of fancy, a hideoaa ab- 
surd air, and a wide eztmd- 
ed mouth, ever open to devoar 
the spectators, so to speak. 

But there being upon an ii»- 
fini^ of ancient monnoDieikts, 
masks of a quite opposite form 
and character, that is to say, 
whieh have natural and agree- 
able faces, and nothing like 
that large gaping mouth whi^ 
renders others so frightfbl ; I 
was long at a loss to what class 
I should refer them ; and 1 
' have consnlted the moat 
learned in these matters fat 
my information to no purpose : 
they are so divided on this 
subject, that I have not been 
able to draw any satisfaction 
from them about it. 

But if we reflect on the one 
hand, that some authors speak 
of a fourth sort of masks not 
mentioned by Pollux, I mean 
those of the dancers ; and if 
we consider on the other hand, 
that in such masks there was 
no cccasion for that lane 
ouverture which rendered the 
others so deformed, and w^hi^ 
was certainly not given to 
them by the ancients, without 
some very necessary reason, I 
am apt to think the masks in 
question were of this fouith 
kind ; and the more I hare 
considered them, die more 1 
am confirmed in this opiokw. 
As probable however as it ap- 
peared to me, it was bat m 
conjecture, and some positive 
authority waa wanting, belbie 
it oould be laid down as trath : 
and this is what I have at last 
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As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always wore ander 
tbe tunics a girdle or covering.^ 

After iEschyltis, followed Sophocles and £uripides, who brought 
tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time comedy began first to be 
considered as a distinct composition from tragedy ; but at Kome comedy 



found in a passage of Lucian» 
iMrhich leaves no room for fur- 
xher scepticism on the subject. 

It is in bis ilislogue upon 
dancing, where after having 
spoken of the agliness of other 
masks, and of that wide mouth 
in particular conunon to them 
all, he tells us that those of 
the dancers were of a quite 
different make, and had none 
of these deformities. "With 
regard,** saith he, **to the 
equipage of the dancers, it is 
needless to go about to proTe 
its aptitade and conveniency ; 
that one must be blind not to 
allow. As for their masks no* 
thing can be more agreeable, 
they have not that wide hide- 
ous mouth of the others ; but 
are perfectly natural, and cor- 
respondent to their use." 

It is therefore unqucstiona-- 
bly to this class that we must 
refer the masks now under our 
consideration. And we can 
BO longer doubt, that there 
was besides the three kinds 
mentioned by Pollux, a fourth, 
which they called Orchestri<^ 
and sometimes mute masks, 
opxiirrptKa Kota^tava irpovufwtia. 

But this is not the only 
omission Pollux may be re< 
proached with on the subject 
of masks. £ven of those 
which be menlioDS, there are 
three sorts he hath not distin- 
guished, which had, however, 
their different denomi nations, 
rpo^wiretov, itopftoXvKtiov, yopyo- 

pttov. For though those names 
were in process of time used 
promiscuously, to signify all 
sorts of masks, yet it is proba- 
ble that the Greeks first em- 
ployed them to distinguish 
three different kinds : and we 
find in fact in their pieces 
three sorts, the different forms 
and characters of which, an- 
swer exactly to the different 
meanines of these three terms. 
The first and more common 
sort were those which repre- 
sented real life, and thev were 
properly denominated ^/mww- 
mop. The two other sorts 
were not so common ; and 
hence it was that the term 
wpo9otKsioi being more used, 
became the general name for 



them all. One sort represent- 
ed the shades, and being fre- 
quently employed in tragedy, 
and having something frightful 
in their appearance,the Greeks 
called them popudXvKttov. The 
last kind were conirived on 
purpose to terrify, and only re- 
presented horrible figures, 
such as Gorgons and Furies, 
whence they had the name of 
yopyotmov. 

It is possible that these 
terms did not loose their origi- 
nal signification till the masks 
had entirely changed their first 
form ; that is, in the time of 
the new comedy : for tiU then 
there was a sensible difference 
amongst them. But at last 
the several kinds were con- 
founded : the comic and tra 
gic only differed in size and 
m ugliness, and the dancers* 
masks alone preserved their 
first appearance. 

Pollux not only tells us in 
general, that the comic masks 
were hdioulous, but we learn 
from the detail of them he has 
left us, that the greater part of 
them were extravagant to ab- 
suridity. There was hardly 
any of them which had not dis- 
torted eyes, a wry mouth, 
hangins cheeks, or some such 
other deformity. 

With respect to the tragic 
masks they were yet more hid- 
eous ; for over and above their 
enormous size, and that gaping 
month which threatened to de- 
vour the spectators, they ge- 
nerally bad a furious air, a 
threatening aspect, the hair 
standing upright, and a kind 
of tumour on the forehead, 
which only served to disfigure 
them, and render them yet 
more terrible. 

Thus, in a letter to Zena 
and Serenus, falsely ascribed 
to Justin Martyr, but very an- 
cient, we have the following 
passage : — *' In like manner 
as he who loars out with all 
bis strength in representing 
Orestes, appears huge and ter- 
rible to the gaping spectators, 
because of his buskins with 
their high heels, his false bel- 
ly, his long training robe, and 
his frightful mask.'* 



And in the work of Lucian 
already quoted, we meet with 
this description of a tragedi- 
an : — " Can any thing be more 
shocking or frightful 7 a man 
of huge stature, mounted upon 
high heels, and carrying on his 
head an enormous mask, the 
very sight of which fills with 
dread and horror ; for it gapes 
as if it were to swallow the 
spectators." 

In fine, the satiric sort was 
the abeurdest of them all, and 
having no other foundation but 
in the caprice of poets, there 
were no imaginable odd figures 
whieh these masks did not ex- 
hibit; for besides fawns and 
satyrs, whence they had their 
naoMs, some of uem repre- 
sented Cyclopes. Centaurs, 
dtu. In one word, there is no 
monster in fable which was 
not exhibited in some of these, 
pieces by proper masks. And 
therefore we may say, it was 
the kind of dramatic entertain- 
ments in which the use of 
masks wss most necessary. 

Not but that the^ were indis- 
pensably so in tragedy like- 
wise, to give the heroes and 
demigods that air of grandeur 
and majesty they were sup- 
posed to have really had. For 
It is no matter whence that 
prejudice came ; or whether 
they were really of a superna- 
tural size : it was sufficient 
that this was the received 
opinion, and that the people 
believed it, to make it neces- 
sary to represent them as such ; 
they could not have been 
otherwise exhibited without 
transgressing against proba- 
bility ; and by consequence, it 
was impossible to bring them 
on the stage without the avsis- 
tance of masks. 

Rut what rendered it impos- 
sible for the actors to perform 
their parts without them, was 
their being obliged to repre- 
sent personages not only of 
different kinds and characters, 
but likewise of different ages 
and sexes ; 1 say different 
sexes, for it must be remem- 
bered there were no actresses 
among the ancients ; the fe- 



1 subllgaculum vel snbligar verecundin cauaa, Cic. Off. 1. U. Juv. vi. (SO. Mart. iii. 87. 
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was long cultivated, before any attempt was made to compose tragedies. 
Nor have we any Roman tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the 
name of Seneca. Nothing remains of the works of Ennius, Pacuvius, 
Accius, &.C. but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was divided into five 
acts ;^ the subdivision into scenes is thought to be a modern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of singers, 
called the chorus, who indeed appear to have been always present on the 
stage. The chief of them, who spoke for the rest, was called ckoragus or 
coryphmus. But choragus is usually put for the person who furnished the 
dresses, and took care of all the apparatus of the stage ,^ and ckoragmm for 
the apparatus itself,^ ehoragia for ckoragi ; hence faUm eharagium glorus^ 
something that one may boast of.^ 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see from Aris- 
tophanes ; but when its excessive licence was suppressed by law, the cho- 
rus likewise was silenced. In Plautus a choragus appears and makes a 
speech.' 

The music chiefly used was that of the 
(lute, which at first was small and simple, 
and of few holes f but afterwards it was 
bound with brass, had more notes, and a 
louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, and of various 
forms. Those most frequently mentioned 
are the tibitB dextra and sinistrm^ pares and 
impares, which have occasioned so much 
disputation among critics, and still appear 
not to be sufficiently ascertained. The 
most probable opinion is, that the double 
flute consisted of two tubes, which were so 
joined together as to have but one mouth, 
and so were both blown at once. That 
which the musician played on with his right 
hand was called tibia iextra, the right- 
handed flute ; with his left, tibia sinistra. 




male characters in their piece* 
were acted by men. 

From what hath been said, 
it results, that three things 
made the use of masks abso- 
lutely necessary on the thea- 
tre. First, the want of actress- 
es to act the parts of women. 
Secondly, that eitraordinary 
•ize of which tragic persona- 
ges were in possession. And 
thirdly, the very nature and 
genius of the satyric kind. 

But, besides the indispensa- 
ble necessity of each of those 
sorts of masks in particular ; 
there were some general ad- 
vantages which accrued from 



them, a'.l of no small considr- 
ration. For first, as every 
piece had its own mash pro- 
per to it, and therefore the 
same actor could, by changing 
his mask, act several parts in 
the same piece, without being 
perceived to do so. The spec- 
tators, by this means, were not 
cloyed with always seeing the 
same faces, and the actors 
were, so to speak, multiplied 
to all the necessary variety, 
at a very easy rate. 

And as they used them like- 
wise to represent the faoes of 
the persons intended to be re- 
presented, it was a method of 



rendering the representatwa 
more natural than it couM 
otherwise have been, especial- 
ly in pieces where the intiigos 
turned upon a perfect resem- 
blance of faces, as in the Awt- 
Ithiiryon and the Meneehoi. 
t was with the faces of the 
actors then as it is now with 
respect to the omammts is 
our scenes, which must be 
magnified to have their doe ef- 
fect at a eertain diatance.— 
Boindin's Discourse onMaska, 
delivered U> the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belle* Let- 
tres, July 1st, 171S. 



1 Hor. Art. Poet. 189. 
SPlaut. Pers. i. S. 79. 

Trinumm. Iv. 8. 10. 

Sqet. Aug. 70. Hor. 



Art. Poet. 193. 15. 

3 instrumentnm scena- 4 Vitr. v. 9. Cic. Herr. 

mm. Feat. Plaut. Cap. iv. 50. 

prol. 61. PUn. xzxvi. 5 Hor. Ait. Poot. 983. 
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the leA-handed ilate. The latter had bat few holes, and soanded a deep 
serious bass ; the other had more holes, and a sharper and more lively 
ione.^ When two right or two left-handed flutes were joined together, they 
were called tibia pares dextrm^ or tibia parfis sinistra. The flutes of dif- 
ferent sorts were called tibia imparesj or tibia dextra et sinistra. The 
right-banded flutes were the same with what were called the Lydian flutes,^ 
and the left-handed with the Tyrian flutes.^ Hence Virgil, biforem dat 
tibia eantum^ i. e. bisonumy imparetn, /En. ix. 618. Sometimes the flute 
was crooked, and is then called tibia Phrygia or comu.^ 

111. Pantomibi BS were representations by dumb-show, in which the 
actors, who were called by the same name with their performances {mimi 
▼el pantonwni,) expressed every thing by their dancing and gestures with- 
out speaking ;^ hence called also chironomi.^ But pantomimi is always put 
for the actors, who were likewise called planipedes, because they were 
without shoes.'' They wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron sandals, 
called scABiLLA or scabella^ which made a rattling noise when they danced.^ 

The pantomimes are said to have been the invention of Augustus ; for 
before his time the mimi both spoke and acted. 

Minus is put both for the actor and for what he acted, not only on the 
stage, but elsewhere.* 

The most celebrated composers of mimical performances or farces^^ 
were Laberius and Publius Syrus, in the time of Julius Cssar. The most 
famous pantomimes under Augustus were Py lades and Bathyllus, the fa- 
vourite of Maecenas.^^ He is called^ by the scholiast on Persius, v. 123, 
his freedman ;'^ and by Juvenal, mollis, vi. 63. Between them there was 
a constant emulation. Pylades being once reproved by Augustus on this 
account, replied, ^< It is expedient for you, that the attention of the people 
should be engaged about us.** Pylades was the great favourite of the 
public. He was once banished by the power of the opposite party, but 
soon afterwards restored. The factions of the diflferent players sometimes 
earned their discords to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed.^^ 

The Romans had rope-dancers,^^ who used to be introduced in the time 
of the play,^^ and persons who seemed to fly in the air,^^ who darted ^^ their 
bodies from a machine called ptf<a«rum, vel -tijr; also interludes or musical 



^ 



1 Plin. zvl. 30. s. fiS. 

Varr. R. R. 1, S. 19. 
S tibitB Lydiao. 

3 tibi» Tynm.vel Sin- 
ne, vel Semna. 

4 Virg. Mn. vii. 7S7. 
Ov. Met. iii. 538. Pont. 
Li. 33. Fait. iv. 181.— 
Among the Romans 
and other nations, the 
Bute was employed on 
almost every occasion, 
and at every solemnity. 
It was made use o( In 
tiiirmphs (Censorin. de 
die Nat. c. 18.) C. Do- 
liltts, who first obtain- 
ed the honoar of a tri- 
umph, for a navai vic- 
tory over the Carthagi- 
nians (triumph tim na- 
▼alem), was constant- 
ly accompanied in com- 
memoration of that 
event (quasi quotidie 
triumpharet.) by a flute 
player (tibicen), who 
walked before bim 



when be returned to 
his house, every time 
that he supped abroad, 
Flor. ii. S. Val. Max. 
iii. 6. Cui noctumus 
honos, funalia clara, 
sarerque, post epulas, 
tibicen adest, St I. Ital. 
lib. 6. Cic. de Senat. 
They sane the praises 
of the i^oas. ana offer- 
ed up to them their 
prayers, to the sound 
of the flute (tibiae), Is. 
ii. 15. Stat. Theb. lib. 
8. They employed It 
in religious ceremonies 
and in sacrifices, Ovid. 
Fast. lib. 6. Prop. lib. 
4. 6. It was equally 
to the sound of the 



aid of the flute, to 
give modulation and 
suitable accent to their 
voices. Poets, and 
above all, lyric poets, 
availed themselves of 
it as much when they 
read their verses ; 
hence, si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nee 
Polyhymnia Lesboum 
refugit tendere barbl- 
ton, Hor. i. <>d. i. ; on 
which Christoph. Lan- 
dinus maltes the fol- 
lowing remark ; si Mu- 
ss, quasi per Euter- 
pen unam ex iis, desig- 
nat, non prohibentur a 
tibia, id est, a verfii- 
buA, qui tibia canuntur. 



flute that they ha- 5 (oquaci mann. 

rangued the people, 6Juv. xiii. 110. vi. 63. 

that they read poetry, Ov. Trixt. ii. 515. Mart, 

and that they sang the iii. 86. Ilor. i. 18. 13. ii. 

praises of heroes in %. 125. Man. v. 474. 

feasts and at funerals ; Suet. Ner. 54. 

orators sought, by the 7 excalceati, Sen. Bp. 8. 

33 



Qain. ▼. 11. Juv. viiL 

101. Gell. i. 11. 
8 Cic. Ccel. 37. Suet. 

Cal 54. 
Cic. Cojl. 57. Ver. iii. 

3fi. Rab. Post. 13. Phil. 

ii. 87. Suet. Cffis. 39. 

Ner. 4. 0th. 3. Cal. 45. 

Aug. 45. 100. Sen. Ep. 

8a Juv. vlii. 19a 

10 mimographi. 

11 Suet. Jul. 39. Hor. 
Sat. i. 10. 6. Gell. xvii. 
14 Tac. Ann. i. 54. 

12 libertns Mccenatis. 

13 Suet. Tib. 37. Dio. 
liv. 17. Macrobu Sat. ii. 
7. Sen. Ep. 47. Nat. 
Q. vii. 39. Petron. 5. 

14 funambuli, sch<Biio- 
bats vel neurobala. 

15 Ter. Hec. ProL 4. 34. 
Juv. iii 77. 

16 petauristas. 
17jactabant vel escu- 

tiebant. 
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entertainments, called smbolia, or acroam ata ; but this last word is usually 
put for the actors, musicians, or repealers themselves, who were also 
employed at private entertainments.^ 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people calling out for 
various shows to be exhibited ; as the representation of battles, triumphal 
processions, gladiators, uncommon animals, and wild beasts, &c. The 
noise which the people made on these occasions is compared by Horace 
to the raging of the sea.*'' In like manner, their approbation^ and disap- 
probation,^ which at all times were so much regarded.^ 

Those who acted the principal parts of a play were called aetores pri- 
marum partium ; the second, secundarum partiutn ; the third, tertiarum^ 6lc.^ 

The actors were applauded or hissed as they performed their parts, or 
pleased the spectators. When the play was ended, an actor always said 

PLAUDITE.'' 

The actors who were most approved received crowns, Slc. as at other 
games ; at first composed of leaves or flowers, tied round the head with 
strings, called struppi, strophia, v. -iola,^ afterwards of thin plates of 
brass gilt,^ called coROLLiE or eorollaria ; first made by Crassus of gold 
and silver.^^ ' Hence corollarium, a reward given to players over and 
above their just hire,^^ or any thing given above what was promised.^^ 
The emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players should receive from ^Lft 
to ten gold pieces, ^^ but not more.^^ 

The place where dramatic representations were exhibited was called 
theatrum, a theatre.^^ In ancient times the people viewed the entertain- 
ments standing; hence stantes for spectators ;*^ and A. U. 599, a decree 
of the senate was made, prohibiting any one to make seats for that purpose 
in the city, or within a mile of it. At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be pulled 
down, as a thing hurtful to good morals." 

Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected. The most 
splendid was that of M. ^milius Scaurus, when asdile. which contained 
80,000 persons, and was adorned with amazing magnificence, and at an 
incredible expense. ^^ 

Curio, the partisan of Cassar, at the funeral exhibition in honour of hia 
father,*^ made two large theatres of wood, adjoining to one another, sus- 
pended each on hinges,^^ and looking opposite ways,^^ so that the scenes 
should not disturb each other by their nuise ;^^ in both of which he acted 
stage plays in the former part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled 
tthem round, so that they stood over against one another, and thus formed 
an amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of gladiators in the afteruoon.^^ 

Pompey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second consulship, 
which contained 40,000 ; but that he might not incur the animadversion of 
the censors, he dedicated it as a temple to Venus. There were afterwards 



1 Fest. Juv. xiv. 965. 
Man. iii. 438. Mart. ii. 
80. Cic. Sext. 54. Ver. 
iv. 39. Arch. 0. Suet. 
Aug. 77. Macrob. Sat. 
ii. 4. Nep. Att. 14. 

3 Ep. II. i. 185. 
8 plausus. 

4 sihilus, atrepittui, fre- 
mitus, clamor, toni- 
truum, Cic. Fam. viii. 
S. fistttlaputoritia, At. 
10. 



5 Cic. Pis S7. Sezt. 54 
—56. Hor. Od. i. 20. a. 
17. 

Ter. Pbor. prol. 98. 
Cic. Ccc. 15. Asc. loc. 

7 Quin. vi. 1. Cic. Rose. 
Com. 3. At. i. 3. 10. 
Ter. 

8 Feat. Piin. xxi. 1. 

9 e lamina area tenul 
inaurata aut Inargenta- 
ta. 

lOPlin.zzi.9,1. 



11 additum preterquam 

quod delMtum est, Var. 

L. L. iv. 30. Plin. Ep. 

▼ii. 34. Cic. Verr. ill. 

79. iv. 33. Suet. Auf . 

45. 
13 Cic. Verr. iii. 50. 

Plin. ix. 35. s. 57. 
13 aurei. 
UCapitoUn. 11. 
15 a ^Mo/iai, video. 
10 Cic. Am. 7. 
17 nocitunun publicis 



moribus, L>v. ^. 
xlviii. VaL Maz.ii.4.3. 

18 Plin. xzxTi. 15. a. 91 
8. 

19 funebri patrls mnne- 
re. 

90 cardinum sinfiilo- 
niro vertatili sospensa 
libr&mento. 

91 inter te avena. 

SS ne InTlcein ob aU e p e 
rent. 
3B Plin. zxxTi. 15. 
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seTPTal theatres, and in pnticnlu those of Marcel lus and of BalbuB,neai 
ths' of Pompey ; henca called tria theatra, the ihree theaiTea.' 

Theauea at liiBt were open at top, and, in excessive heat or rain, co- 
verings were drawn over them, as orer the amphitheatre, but in Later limea 
tl.oy were roofed.* 

Ambng ihe Greeks, public assemblies were held in the theatre ; and 
among the Rnmans it was usual to scourge malefactors on lb« aiage.* 
This the Greeks called JcaTpi^Ftr et naQaSeiffiixyiX,ety. 

The theatre wa« of an oblong semicircular form, like the half of an 



nil and mustciini being pimc- ed for Ihe equea Irian order, 

jHiMHoinin thHtre, ihe ed bare by Ihe RtiiDin*. A Iribunes. iScc. ; iliiboTaiheie 

conilraciion of the otcheitr* further coBMi)u»nce of Ihe were Ihe hbu of ihe plebei- 

and ■laie wai >■ folioHi.— coiLatniclion i<, thxt ihe cir- sna. Women ntreappoinled 

The foimer waa boundrd to- cumferenee gflhscu'ei could b; Aggustua lu ait in [he por- 

ele. CoiDpklelhecirrle.dmw ei^hlj degreei. Somelimea, whnle. The lowtal range of 

theditmcieraBB.HH.perpen- howeier, ihe capacity aC the aeata waa nijed alnie ihe 

diculario eanhoiher, and in- theatre wu increaaed \ij areaof iheorcheatraone-aiiifa 

acribe four equilateral Irian- Ihrnwin; tha atHge further of ila diamelEr ; Ihe bright of 

aeTeralljr opon the enda of inri^hi linei perpendicular lo ceed one fool four inchea, nor 

flea of the tri'analea will di- Tbia ia Ihe caae in the treat The hreailih ia not to eiceed 

Tide the circuinfeience into Iheatre at Pompeii. Within two feet four inches, nor to 

twehe equal poniona. The the orchealra were circular he leaa ihan one fool ten. 

aide of ttaelriangle oppoaile lo range! of aeata fer the aenale The at age. to conauli the con- 

iba anila al B will be pamllel and other dialinguithed par- lenience of ihoae who ail in 

lo Ihe diameter HH, and deter- anna, laaiinga level platform the orchealra, ia only eieiated 



line) Ihe place nf Ihe so-ne, in the centre. The aeren an- Hie feet, leaa than 

HHdeterminea the front of glea oh '" ' -■     

' ata^e, or pulpitum- hy cumfcre 



uHHdeterminea Ihe front of glea ohich fall within Ihe cir- height cirpn lo the Grecian 
' - . ■. .. - r.i_ ore[,e,irB ,t,ga. The fireangleaof th« 



ence, and made eonaidernbly cinclio, or landing, were lo be the acene. Oppoaite the can- 
deeper than in the Ureeli iha- placed ; Uioee leading from in one are the regal doon ; 
atre,itadeplhbeingdetcrrnin- Itience la Iheiecoiid, if there on each aide are Ihoae bj 
ed al a quarter of ihe diaine- were mora Ihan one, were pla- which the secondnry charac- 
Irr of Iha orcheaUa, which ced intermediately oppoaiie to lera entered. Behind tb( 
itaelf waa niualW a third, or Ihe centre of each cunoua. acene. aa in the Creek thea- 
aomewhaimore.oflhediame- Tha nnmber of alaircaiea. Ire, there were apartmenU for 
terofihewholebuilding. The wheiher arven, fire, or ihiee, the aeion to retire into, and 

Ihe'^diameterof Iheo'cheatra. of the iheatre. In ihe great rounded Hiih poriicoea and 
The increaaed denlh of the thealrea of Rome, the apace gaidena. Theae ponicoea 
atage waa rendered recasaary belHeen theorcheaiiaand6nt were generally uaed for m- 

1 Soel. Oaud. «l. *ul. III. 1*. <". Tnil. 111. Piin. ili. l.a. «. nxri, 80. Sen. Ep. 106. Cle. 

45. Terlull. Sped. IS. IS. II. 34. Am. U. T. ). It. a. 34. LoCf. Iv. TS. Flaw. T. 

Plln. •Ut.T.DIO.IMli. Art. m. IM. rt. 108. 

SB. Dw. illU. <W. Tac. 1 Stat. StIt. Ui. ^ «l. I Saet.Aog. 4T.Tbc.I1. 
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amphitheatre.^ The henchetor Beata,^ rose above one another, and were 
distributed to the difl'erent orders in the same manner as in the amphithe- 
atre. The foremost rows next the stage, called orchestra, were assigned 
to the senators and ambassadors of foreign slates ; fourteen rows behind 
them to the equiies, and the rest to the people. The whole was called 
CAVEA. The foremost rows were called eavea prima, or ima ; the last, 
cavea ultima or summa ; the middle, cavea media? 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers were called uema^ 
postscenium, proscenium, pulpitum, and orchestra, 

1. ScENA, the scene, was adorned with columns, statues, and pictures 
of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays exhibited, to which 
Virgil alludes, Mn, i. 166, 432. The ornaments sometimes were incon- 
ceivably magnificent.^ 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain machines, it was 
called SCENA versatilis ; when it was drawn aside^scRNA ductilis.^ 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain,* which contrary to the modern 
cnstom, was dropt'' or drawn down, as among us the blinds of a carriage, 
when the play began, and raised^ or drawn up when the play was over ; 
sometimes also between the acts. The machine by which this was done 
was called exostra. Curtains and hangings of tapestry were also used 
in private houses, called aultta Attalica, because said to have been first in- 
vented at the court of Attalus, king of Pergamus, in Asia Minor.* 

2.' PosTscBNiuM, the place behind the scene, where the actors dressed 
and undressed ; and where those things were supposed to be done which 
could not with propriety be exhibited on the stage.'^^ 

3. Proscenium, the place before the scene, where the actors appeared. 

The place where the actors recited their parts was called pulpitum ; 
and the place where they danced orchestra, which was about five feet 
lower than the pulpitum. Hence lud^Mria scena etpulpito digna, buflbone- 
ries fit only for the stage.^^ 

MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 

The Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen was obliged to 
enlist as a soldier when the public service required, from the age of seven- 
teen to forty-six ; nor at first could any one enjoy an office in the city who 
had not served ten campaigns. Every foot soldier was obliged to serve 
twenty campaigns, and every horseman ten. At first none of the lowest 
class were enlisted as soldiers, nor freed men, unless in dangerous junc- 
tures. But this was afterwards altered by Marius.*^ 

The Romans, during the existence of their republic, were almost always 
engaged in wars ; first with the different states of Italy for near 500 years, 
and then for about 200 years more in subduing the various countries which 
composed that immense empire. 
^ The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly proclaiming it 
This was done by a set of priests called feciales. 

1 Plin. zxzvi. ]«. 5 Senr. Virg. O. fii. M. 15. Siit. ii. 8. M. Or. 11 Vitniv. t. 6. PUn. 

S ffradut vel cunel. 6aul«ain velNiparium, Met. Hi. 111. Jav. vl. Bp. iv. 95. 

t Suet. Aoff. 44. Cic. oftener plaral -a. 106. Cic. prov. cont. 8. 13 Polyb. ▼!. 17. Ur. x. 

Sen. 14. 7 premebatur. Prop. li. 93. 4^. Serv. 91. zz)i. II. 57. Sell. 

4 Yltr. ▼. 8. Val. Max. 8 tollebatar. Vtnr. JEn. i. 701. Jor- 86. OelL zri. 10. 

U. 4. 6. PUn. zzxvi. 15. 9 Hor. Ep. il. 189. Ait. 10 Hor. Art. Poet. 189. 

«. 94. FMt. 154. Od. UL 99. Lvcrtt. hr. 1178. 
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When the Romans thought thepiselves injured by any nation, they sent 
one or more of these feci ales to demand redress ;* and if it was not imme- 
diately given, thirty-three days were granted to consider the matter, after 
which, war might be justly declared. Then the feciales again went to 
their confines, and having thrown a bloody spear into them, formally de- 
clared war against that nation.^ The form of words which he pronounced 
before he threw the spear was called clarioatio.^ Afterwards, when 
the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with distant nations, this 
ceremony was performed in a certain field near the city, which was called 
AOBR HOsTiLis. Thus Augustus declared war professedly against Cleo* 
patra, but in reality against Antony. So Marcus Antoninus, before he set 
out to the war against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the temple 
of Bellona into the ager kostilis,^ 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most part were an- 
nually raised, two to each consul ; for two legions composed a consular 
army. But oftener a greater number was raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, 
twenty-one, twenty-three.* Under Tiberius twenty-five, even in time of 
peace, besides the troops in Italy, and the forces of the allies : under Adrian 
thirty. In the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a Gallic tumult, 
Italy alone is said to have armed 80,000 cavalry, and 700,000 foot.^ But 
in after-times, when the lands were cultivated chiefly by slaves,'^ it was 
not so easy to procure soldiers. Hence, after the destruction of Quintilius 
Varus and his army in Germany, A. U. 763, Augustus could not raise for- 
ces even to defend Italy and Rome, which he was afraid the Germans 
and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest rigour.^ 

The consuls, after they entered on their office, appointed a day,^ on 
which all those who were of the military age, should be present in the 
capiiol.^® 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule chairs,^' held 
a levy, ^2 by the assistance of the military or legionary tribunes, unless hin- 
dered by the tribunes of the commons. ^^ It was determined by lot in 
what manner the tribes should be called. 
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The consuls ordered 8u>:h as they pleased to be cited out of each tribe, 
and every one was obliged to answer to bis name under a severe penalty.' 
They were careful to choose^ those first, who had what were thought 
lucky names,^ as, Valerius, Salvius, Statorius, &c.^ Their names were 
written down on tables ; hence scribere, to enlist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was the greatest 
alacrity to enlist,^ but this was not always the case. Sometimes compulsion' 
was requisite ; and those who refused^ were forced to enlist^ by fines and 
corporal punishment.^ Sometimes they were thrown into prison or sold 
as slaves. Some cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themselves un- 
fit for service : hence pollice trunci, poltroons. But this did not screen 
them from punishment. On one occasion, Augustus put some of the 
most refractory to death. ^^ 

There were, however, several just causes of exemption from military 
service,^ ^ of which the chief were, age,^^ if above fifty ; disease or in- 
firmity :^^ office,^* being a magistrate or priest ; favour or indulgence'^ 
granted by the senate or people.'^ 

Those also were excused who had served out their time.'^ Such as 
claimed this exemption, applied to the tribunes of the commons,^^ who judg- 
ed of the justice of the claims,^^ and interposed in their behalf or not, as 
they judged proper. But this was sometimes forbidden by a decree of 
the senate. And the tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter 
to the consuls.^ 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in Italy, or 
against the Gauls, which was called tumultus,^^ no regard was had to 
these excuses.^ Two flags were displayed^^ from the capitol, the one 
red,^^ to summon the infantry,^ and the other green,^^ to summon the ca- 
valry.^ 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go through the usual forms, 
the consul said, qui renpublicah salvam esse vult, he seqdatur. 
This was called conjuratio, or evocatio, and men thus raised, conjdrati, 
who were not considered as regular soldiers.^® 

Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm^^ were called subitarii,^ or tu- 
MDLTUARH, uot Only at Rome, but also in the provinces, when the sickly 
or infirm were forced to enlist, who were called cadsarii.^' If slaves 
were found to have obtruded themselves into the service,^ they were 
sometimes punished capitally .^^ ^ 

The cavalry where chosen from the body of the equites, and each had 
a horse and money to support him, given them by the public.^ 

On extraordinary occasions, some equites served on their own horses.^ 
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But that was not usually done ; nor were there, as some have thought, 
any horse in the Roman army, but from the equites, till the time of Mari- 
us, who made a great alteration in the military system of the Romans in 
this, as well as in other respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely of Roman 
equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy, and the other pro- 
vinces ; and the infantry consisted chiefly of the poorer citizens, or of mer- 
cernary soldiers, which is justly reckoned one of the chief causes of the 
ruin of the republic. 

After the levy was completed, one soldier was chosen to repeat over 
the words of the military oath,^ and the rest swore after him.^ £very one 
as he passed along said, idem in me.^ 

The form of the oath does not seem to have been always the same. 
The substance of it was, that they would obey their commander, and not 
desert their standards, <&c. Sometimes those below seventeen were 
obliged to take the military oath.^ 

Without this oath no one could justly fight with the enemy. Hence sacra- 
menta is put for a military life. Livy says, that it was first legally exacted 
in the second Punic war,^ where he seems to make a distinction between 
the oath (sacramentum) which formerly was taken voluntarily, when the 
troops were embodied, and each decuria of cavalry, and century of foot, 
swore among themselves (inter se equites decuriaii, pedites centuriali conju' 
rabantf) to act like good soldiers, [sesefug(B ac formidinis ergo non ahxiu-' 
ros, neque ex ordine recessuros,) and the oath (jusjurandum) which was 
exacted by the military tribunes, after the levy, (ex voluntario inter ipson 
fadere a trihunis ad legitimam jurixjurandi actionem translatum. On occa- 
sion of a mutiny, the military oath was taken anew.^ 

Under the emperors, the name of a prince was inserted in the military 
oath, and this oath used to be renewed every year on their birth-day, by 
the soldiers, and the people in the provinces, also on the kalends of Janu- 
ary.'' On certain occasions, persons were sent up and down the country 
to raise soldiers, called conquisitores, and the force used for that pur- 
pose, coERCiTio vel conquisitioj a press or impress.^ Sometimes partic- 
ular commissioners^ were appointed for that pnrpose. 

Veteran soldiers who had served out their time,^^ were often induced 
again to enlist, who were then called evocati. Galba gave this name to 
a body of equites, whom he apnointed to guard bis person. ^^ The evocati 
were exempted from all the drudgery of military service." 

After Latium and the states of Italy were subdued, or admitted into al- 
liance, they always furnished at least an equal number of infantry with 
the Romans, and the double of cavalry, sometimes more.^^ The consuls, 
when about to make a levy, sent them notice whkt number of troops they 

required,^^ and at the same time appointed the day and place of assem- 
bling.is 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised,'^ much in the same 
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manner with those of the Rooaans. They were paid by their own stA&es, 
and received nothing from the Romans but corn ; on which account they 
had a paymaster (qiMssXor)o( their own.^ But ^hen all ihe Italians were 
admitted into the freedom of the city, their forces were incorporated with 
those of the republic. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and states were called auxiliaries.^ 
They usually received pay and clothing from the republic, although they 
sometimes were supported by those who sent them. 

The first mercenary soldiers in the Roman army are said to have been 
the Cehiberians in Spain, A. U. 537. But those must have been different 
from the auxiliarit^s, who are often mentioned before that time.^ 

Under the emperors the Roman armies were in a great measure com- 
posed of foreigners ; and the provinces saw with regret the flower of 
their youth carried off for that purpose.* Each district was obliged 
to furnish a certain number of men, in proportion to its extent and opu- 
lence. 

II. DIVISION OP THE TROOPS IN THE ROMAN ARMY ; THEIR 

ARMS, OFFICERS, AND DRESS. 

After the levy was completed, and the military oath administered, the 
troops were formed into legions.^ Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, 
each cohort into three maniples^ and each maniple into two centuries.* 
So that there were thirty maniples, and sixty centuries in aMegion ;^ and if 
there had always been 100 men in each century, as its name imports, 
the legion would have consisted of GOOO men. But this was not the 
case. 

The number gf men in a legion was different at different times.^ In 
*the time of Polybius it was 4200. 

There were usually 300 cavalry joined to each legion, called jtjstus 
EQUiTATUS, or ALA.^ They were divided into ten turma or troops ; and 
each turma into three decurim^ or bodies of ten men. 

The different kinds of infantry which composed the legion were three, 
the hasiati, principes, and triarii. 

The HASTATi were so called, because they first fought with long spears,^^ 
which were afterwards laid aside as inconvenient. They consisted of 
young men in the flower of life, and formed the first line in battle.^^ 

The PRiNciPEs were men of middle age in the vigonr of life : they oc- 
cupied the second line. Anciently they seem to have been posted first : 
whence their name. 

The TRiARii were old soldiers of approved valour, who formed the third 
line ; whence their name.'^ They were also called pilani from the pilum 
or javelin which they used ; and the hastati and principes, who stood be- 
fore them, ANTEPILANI. 

There was a fourth kind of troops called velites, from their swiftness and 
agility,^^ the light-armed soldiers,^^ first instituted in the second Punic war. 
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DIVISION OF THE TROOPS. 



Theae did not form a part of the legion, and had no certain post ^signed 
them ; but fnught in Bcaitered paniea where occasion required, usuaily 
before the hnes. To them were joined the alingert and archers.' 




The light-armed troops were anciently called /eren(arii, roroni,* and, 
according to some, aeearisi. Others mske the aecensi supernumerary sol- 
diers, who attended the army to supply the place of those legionary sol- 
diera who died or were slain.' In the meantime, howerer, they were 
ranked among the light-armed troops. These were formed into dialinct 
companies,* and are sometimes opposed to the legionary cohorts.' 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the emperors, 
from the number of the legion in which they were ) thus, primani, the sol- 
diers of the first legion ; secundani, terliani, quartani, quintani, decimani, 
tertiadeexmani, vieesimani, duodevicesimani, duo et vicesimani, fLc." 

The D«/il«« were equipped with bows, slinge, seven javelins or spears 
with slender points like arrows, so that when thrown they bent and (Miuld 
not easily be returned by the enemy ;'' a Spanish sword, having both edge 
and point \^ a round buckler (parua) about three feet in diameter, made 
of wood and covered wiih leather ; and a helmet or casque for the head 
(galea vel galerus), generally made of the skin of some wild beast, to 
appear the more terrible.* 
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The arms of ibe hastati, prindpes, and triarii, both defeDsive' and of- 
fensive,^ were in a great measure the same : 

1. An oblong shield (scutum), with an iron boss (dmbo) jutting trot ia 
ihe middle, four feet long and two feel and a half broad, made of wood, 
joined logeiher with liiile plates of iron, and ihe whole covered with » 
bull's hide : sometimes a round shield (clvpeus) of a smaller aire. 



2. A head-piece (galea vel castis t. -ida) of 
brass or iron, coming down to the shoulders, but 
leaving the face uncovered, whence the command 
of Csesar at the battle of Pharsalia, which in a 
great measure determined the fortune of the day, 
TAciEH FERi, MiLBS — soldier, strike the face.' 
Pompey'a cavalry being chiefly composed of 
young men of rsnk, who were as much sfraid of 
having their visages disfigured as of death. Upon 
the top of the helmet was the crest (crista), 
adorned with plumes of feathers of various co- 
lours. 

3. A coat of mail (lorica), generally made of 
leather, covered with plates of iron in the form 
of scales, or iron rings twisted within one another tike chains.* Instead 
of the coat of mail, most used only a plate of brass on the breast {thorax 
volpeetoraie). 

4. Greaves for the legs (ocbe.e)' 
Bometimes only on the right leg, 
and a kind of shoe or covering for 
the feel, called caliga, set with 
nails,^ used chiefly by the common 
soldiers,' whence the emperor Caligula had his name. Hence eoHgatiu, 
a common soldier ; Marius a caliga ad eonsitlatum perductus, from being a 
common soldier." 
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5. A sword {gladius yel etuis) and two long javelins 
(pila). 

The cavalry at first used only their ordinary clothing for 
the sake of agility, that they might more easily mount their 
hprses ; for they had no stirrups (stapia vel staped^, as 
they were afterwards called.) When they were first used is 
uncertain. There is no mention of them in the classics, nor 
do they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither had the 
Romans saddles such as ours, but certain coverings of cloth^ 
to sit on, called ephippia, vel strata, with which a horse 
was said to be constratus. These the Germans despised. 
The Numidian horse had no bridles.^ 

But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the manner of 
the Greeks, and used nearly the same armour with the foot. 
Thus, Pliny wrote a book de jaeulatione equestri, about the art 
of using the javelin on horseback.^ 

Horsemen armed cap-a-pie, that is, completely from head to 
foot, were called loricati or cataphracti.^ 

In each legion there were six military tribunes,^ who com- 
manded under the consul, each in his turn, usually month 
about. In battle, a tribune seems to have had the charge of 
ten centuries, or about a thousand men, hence called in Greek 
jr»lia^/of, vel 't^s. Under the emperors they were chosen 
chiefly from among the senators and equites ; hence called 
laticlavii and anousticlavii. One of these seems to be 
called TRiBDNUs cohortis, and their command to have lasted 
only six months ; hence called semestris tribunatus, or 
sfiMESTRE AURUM,^ bccause they had the right of wearing a 
golden ring. 

The tribunes chose the officers who commanded the centu- 
ries,^ from among the common soldiers, according to their merit.® But 
this office^ was sometimes disposed of by the consul or proconsul through 
favour, and even for money. ^^ 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vitis) : hence vite 
donatio to be made a centurion ; viUm poseere, to ask that office ; gerere, 
to bear it.^^ 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the same name, 
but distinguished by the title prior, former, and posterior, latter, because 
the one was chosen and ranked before the other. ^^ Under the emperors 
persons were made centurions all at once through interest.^'' 

The centurion of the first century of the first maniple of the triarii, was 
called centurio prinU pili, vel primi ordinis, or primus pilus, primipUus, or 
primopilus, also primus centurio, qui primum pilum ducebat, dux legionis 
(^ 'fiysfiwv Tov Tayfiatog.y^ He presided over all the other centurions, and 
had the charge of the eagle,^^ or chief standard of the legion, whereby he 
obtained both profit and dignity, being ranked among the equites. He had 
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a place in the council of war with the consul and tribunes. The other 
centurions were called minores ordine,^ 

The centurion of the second centur}' of the first maniple of the triarii^ 
was called primipilus posterior^ so the two centurions of the second mani- 
ple of the triarii, prior centurio^ and posterior centurio secuniipili^ and so 
on to the tenth, who was called centurio decimi pUi, prior et posterior > In 
like manner, primus princeps, secundus prineeps. Sec. Primus hast'aius, dtc. 
Thus there was a large field for promotion in the Roman army, from a 
common soldier to a centurion ; from being the lowest centurion of the 
tenth maniple of hastati,^ to the rank of primipilus. Any one of the chief 
centurions was said ducere honestum ordinem, to hold an honourable rank ; 
as Virginius, Liv. iii. 44. 

The centurions chose each two assistants or lieutenants, called om- 
ONEs, uragij or succenturiones ;^ and two standard-bearers or ensigns 
(siONiFERi vel vexillarii.)^ 

He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called prafectvs 

ALJB.^ 

Each turma had three decuriones or commanders of ten, but he who 
was first elected commanded the troop, and he was called dux tubxjb. 
Each decurio had an optio or deputy under him.^ 

The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horse, were called al£, 
from their being stationed on the wings), had prsefects (prafecti) ap- 
pointed them, who commanded in the same manner as the legionary tri- 
bunes. They were divided into cohorts, as the Roman infantry.'' A third 
part of the horse, and a fifth of the foot of the allies, were selected and 
posted near the consul, under the name of extraordinarii, and one troop 
called ABLECTi or selecti, to serve as his life-guards.^ 

It is probable that the arms and inferior officers of the allied troops 
were much the same with those of the Romans. 

Two legions, with the due number of cavalry,* and the allies, formed 
what was called a consular army,^^ about 20,000 men, in the time of Poly- 
bius, 18,600.11 

The consul appointed lieutenant-generals (leoati) under him, one or 
more, according to the importance of the war.^^ 

When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said to do it by 
his own conduct and auspices ;^^ but if his legatus or any other person did 
it by his command, it was said to be done^^ by the auspices of the consul 
and conduct of the legatus. In this manner the emperors were said to 
do every thing by their auspices, although they remained at Rome ;^^ 
hence auspicia, the conduct. 

The military robe or cloak of the general was called paludahbntum, or 
ehlamys, of a scarlet colour, bordered with purple ; sometimes worn aJso 
by the chief officers,i^ and, according to some, by the lictors who attended 
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Paludamentum. 



tbe consul in war.' Crlamts was likewise the name of a travelling 
dress ;^ hence ehiamydatus, a traveller or foreigner.' 

The military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called bagum, also 
chlanu/s, an open robe drawn over the other clolhes, and fastened with a 
clasp,* opposed to toga, the robe of peace. When there Was a war in Italy ,° 
all the citizens put on the sagvm : hence est in aagis civitas, fumere laga, 
ad saga ire : et redire ad togas, also put for the general's robe ( thns, puni- 
eo lugubre mutavil lagum, i. e. doposuit coeeintam ehlamydem Antonius, et 
aeeepit nigram, laid aside his purple robe and put on mourning.^ 



Thr discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in thAir marches 
and encampments. Theynerer passed a night, even in the longest march- 
es, without pitching a camp, and fortifying it with a rampart and ditch.'' 
Persons were always sent before to choose and mark out a place for that 
purpose i^ hence called mgtatores ; thus, alterit caslria vel stevndis, is 
put for altera die, the second day ; tertiis eastris, quinCis eastris, &c.* 

When the army staid but one uight in the same camp, or even two or 
three nights, it was simply called eastra, and in later ages mansio ; which 
word is also put for the journey of one day, or for an inn,"* as tnad/ux 
among the Greeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in the same place, 
it was called eastra statita, a standing camp, estiva, a siunmer 
camp ; and hiberna, a winter camp (which was first used in the siege 
of Veji).ii 

The winter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, and fur- 
nished, particularly under the emperors, with every accommodation like a 
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city, as sloiehonaeB,' workshops,' an infiim&ry,' itc. Hence from ibem 
many towns in Euinpe are supposed to have tud their origio ; in EngUod 
particnlarly, those whose names end in eetlar oi chesur. 

The form of the Roman camp was a square,* and always of the same 
figure. Id later ages, in imitation of the Greeks, they eometimes made it 
circular, or adapted it to the nature of the ground.' It was sBrrouoded 
with a ditch," usually nine feet deep aiid twelve feet broad, and a rampart,' 
composed of the earth dug from die ditch,^ and sharp stakes* atDck ioto 
it.'* 

The camp had four gates, one on each aide, called porta prstorii, *el 
exlraordinaria, next the enemy ; decumana, opposite to the former," 

porta PRINCIPALIS DEXTRA Sod PRINCIPALIS SINISTRA.'' 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and lower. 
The upper part'^ was that next the porta pr<etorvi,in which was the ge- 

PLAN OP A POLVBUN OR OINBULAK CAMP. 
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neral's tent,^ called pr^torium, also augurale,^ from that part of it where 
he took the auspices,^ or augustale, with a sufficient space around for 
his retinue, the praetorian cohort, &c. On one side of the pratorium were 
the tents of lieutenant-generals, and on the other that of the qusstor, qujes- 
TORiuM, which seems anciently to have been near the porta decumana, 
hence called quastaria. Hard by the quaestor's tent, was the forum, call- 
ed also QuiNTANA, where things were sold and meetings held.^ In this 
part of the camp were also the tents of the tribunes, prefects of the allies, 
the evocati, ahlecti^ and extraordinarily both horse and foot. But in what 
order they were placed does not appear from the classics. We only know 
that a particular place was assigned both to officers and men, with which 
they were all perfectly acquainted. 

The lower part of the camp was separated from the upper by a broad 
open space, which extended the whole breadth of the camp, called princi- 
piA, where the tribunal of the general was erected, when he either adminis- 
tered justice, or harangued the army,^ where ^he tribunes held their courts,* 
and punishments were inflicted, the principal standards of the army, and 
the altars of the gods stood ; also the images of the emperors, by which 
the soldiers swore,'' and deposited their money at the standards,® as in a 
sacred place, each a certain part of his pay, and the half of a donative, 
which was not restored till the end of the war.^ 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were disposed in this manner : 
the cavalry in the middle : on both sides of them the triarii, principes, and 
hastati ; next to them on both sides were the cavalry and foot of the idlies, 
who, it is observable, were always posted in separate places, lest they should 
form any plots^° by being united. It is not agreed what was the place of 
the velites. They are supposed to have occupied the empty space be- 
tween the ramparts and the tents, which was 200 feet broad. The same 
may be said of the slaves (calones vel servi), and retainers or followers 
of the camp (lix^e).^^ These were little used in ancient times. A com- 
mon soldier was not allowed a slave, but the officers were. The lixa 
were sometimes altogether prohibited.^^ At other times they seem to have 
staid without the camp, in what was called procestria.^^ 

The tents (tentoria) were covered with leather or skins extended with 
ropes : hence sub pellibus hiemare^ durare^ haheri^ retineri, in tents, or in 
camp.** 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decanus or petty officer 
who commanded them ;*^ which was properly called contubernium, and 
they contubemahs. Hence young noblemen, under the general's particu- 
lar care, were said to serve in his tent,** and were called his contuber- 
NALES. Hence, vivere in contubernio alicujus, to live in one's family. 
ContubemaliSf a companion.*'' The centurions and standard-bearers were 
posted at the head of their companies. 

The different divisions of the troops were separated by intervals, called 
yjM. Of these there were five longwise,** i. e. running from the decuman 
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towards the pratorian side ; and three across, one in the lower part of the 
camp, called ^uintana, and two in the upper, namely, the principia already 
described, and another between the prmtorium and the praetorian gate. 
The rows of tents between the vim were called STRioiB.^ 

In pitching the camp, diflerent divisions of the army were appointed to 
execute different parts of the work, under the inspection of the tribunes or 
centurions,^ as they likewise were during the encampment to perform 
different services,^ to procure water, forage, wood, &c. From these, cer- 
tain persons were exempted,^ either by law or custom, as the equites, the 
evocati and veterans,^ or by the favour^ of their commander ; hence call- 
ed BBNEFiciARii.^ But aftcrwatds this exemption used to be purchased 
from the centurions, which proved most pernicious to military discipline. 
The soldiers obliged to perform these services were called munificss.^ 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each legion^who 
had the charge of the camp, called prafectus castrorum.^ 

A certain number of maniples was appointed to keep guard at the gates, 
on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, before the prmtarium, the 
tents of the legati, qusstor, and tribunes, both by day and by night,^® who 
were changed every three hours.^^ 

ExcuBi^ denotes watches either by day or night; vigilije, only by 
night. Guards placed before the gates were properly called stationbs, 
on the ramparts custodije. But statio is also put for any post ; hence, 
vetat Pythagoras injussu imperatoris, id est, Dei^ de prasidio et statione oi- 
t<B decedere, Pythagoras forbids us to quit our post and station in life with- 
out the command of the governor, that is, of God. Whoever deserted his 
station was punished with death. ^^ 

Every evening before the watches were set,^^ the watch- word {symMum) 
or private signal, by which they might distinguish friends from foes,^^ was 
distributed through the army by means of a square tablet of wood in the 
form of a die, called tessera from its four comers.^^ On it was inscribed 
whatever word or words the general chose, which he seems to have va- 
ried every nighl.^^ 

A frequent watch- word of Marius was lar deus ; of Sylla, apollo dbl- 
PHicus; and of Caesar, venus oenitrix, Sic; of Brutus, libertas.^^ 
It was given^^ by the general to the tribunes and prasfects of the allies, by 
them to the centurions, and by them to the soldiers. The person who 
carried the tessera from the tribunes to the centurions was called tesse- 

RARIUS.*® 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general were made 
known to the troops, which seems likewise sometimes to have been done 
viva voce,^^ 

Every evening when the general dismissed his chief officers andfriends,^^ 
after giving them his commands, all the trumpets sounded.^ 

Certain persons were every night ap(>ointed to go round^^ the watches; 
hence called circuitores, vel circitares. This seem^ to have been at 

1 ivfiat. 5 Val. Max. ii. 0. 7. Tac. 11 Polyb. vi. S3. 18 tessera data est. 

9 Jav. vii. 147. Ann. i. 36. IS Suet. Aug. 34. Cic. 19 Tac. Hist. j. SS. 
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litarinm, in unnm pag- 8 yeg.ii.7. 10. Tac. Ann. 13 anteqaam vigilis dit- xliv. 83. Soet. Galb. 6. 
nas laborem reservati, * i. 17. Hist. i. 46. ponerentur. 9l'«iua pnetorinm di- 
—excused from mili- Tac Ann. i SO. xiv. 14 Dio. zliii. 34. mittebat. 
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first done by the eqnites and tribunes, on extraordinary occasions by the 
legati and general himself. At last particular persons were chosen for 
that purpose by the tribunes.^ 

The Romans used only wind-instruments of music in the army. Those 
were the tuba, straight like our trumpet ; cornd, the horn, bent almost 
round ; bucctna, similar to the horn, commonly used by the watches ; li- 
Tuns, the clarion, bent a little at the end, like the augur's staff or liluus ; all 
of brass: whence those who blew them were called iENEATOREs. The 
tuba was used as a signal for the foot, the liluus for the horse ; but they 
are sometimes confounded, and both called concha^ because first made of 
shells.^ 

The signal was given for changing the watches^ with a trumpet or horn 
{taha\^ hence ad tertiam buccinam, for vigiliam,^ and. the time was deter- 
mined by hour-glasses.® 

A principal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in exercises 
(whence the army was called exkrcitus), walking and running^ complete- 
ly armed ; leaping, swimming ;^ vaulting^ upon horses of wood ; shooting 
the arrow, and throwing the javelin ; attacking a wooden figure of a rpan 
as a real enemy ;'® the carrying of weights, &c.'* 

When the general thought proper to decamp," he gave the signal for 
collecting their baggage,^' whereupon all took down their tents, ^* but not 
till they saw this done to the tents of the general and tribunes.^^ Upon 
the next signal they put their baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon 
the third signal began to march ; first the extraordinarii and the allies of 
the right wing with their baggage ; then the legions ; and last of all the 
allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in the rear, {ad agmen eogen* 
dum, i. e. colligendum^ to prevent strangling,) and sometimes on the flanks, 
in such order'® that they might readily be formed into a line of battle if 
an enemy attacked them. 

An army in close array was called aghen pilatuh, ve\ justvm,^'^ When 
under no apprehension of an enemy, they were less guarded.^® 

The form of the army on march, however, varied, according to circum- 
stances and the nature of the ground. It was sometimes disposed into a 
square (aomen quadratum), with the baggage in the middle.'^ 

Scoms {speculatores) were always sent before to reconnoitre the ground.^^ 
A certain kind of soldiers" under the emperors were called specul/itores.'^ 

The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the military pace,** 
and to follow the standards.*^ For that purpose, when encamped, they 
were led out thrice a month', sometimes ten, sometimes twenty miles, less 
or more, as the general inclined. They usually marched at the rate of 
twenty miles in five hours, sometimes with a quickened pace*^ twenty-four 
miles in that time. 
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The load which a Roman soldier carried is almost 
incredible: victuals^ for fifteen days, sometimes 
more,^ u^^ually corn, as being lighter, sometimes 
dressed food,^ utensils,^ a saw, a basket, a mattock,^ 
an axe, a hook, and leathern thong,^ a chain, a pot, 
&c., stakes usually three or four, sometimes twelve,^ 
the whole amounting to sixfy pounds weight, besides 
arms ; for a Roman soldier considered these not as a 
burden, but as a part of himself.^ Under this load 
they commonly marched twenty miles a day, some- 
times more.^ There were beasts of burden for car- 
rying the tents, mills, baggage, &c, (jumenta sarci- 
NARiA.) The ancient Romans rarely used waggons, 
as being more cumbersome.^^ 

The general usually marched in the centre, some- 
times in the rear, or wherever his presence was ne^ 
cessary J * 

When they came near the place of encampment, some tribunes and cen- 
turions, with proper persons^ appointed for that service,'^ were sent before 
to mark out the ground, and assign to each his proper quarters, which they 
did by erecting flags^^ of difTereni colours in the several parts. 

The place for the general's tent was marked with a white flag, and 
when it was once fixed, the places of the rest followed of course, as being 
ascertained and knownJ^ When the troops came up, they immediately 
set about making the rampart,'^ while part of the army kept guard^^ to 
prevent surprise. The camp was always marked out in the same manser, 
and fortified, if they were to continue in it only for a single night.^^ 

IV. THE ORDER OP BATTLE AND THE 'DIFFERENT 

STANDARDS. 

The Roman army was usually drawn up in three lines,'^ each se?eial 
rows deep. 

The hasiati were placed in the first line ;^^ ih^principes in the second ; 
and the triarii or pilani in the third ; at proper distances from one another. 
The principes are supposed anciently to have stood foremost. Hence post 
principia, behind the first line ; transvorsis principtis^ the front or first line 
being turned into the fiank.^^ 

A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one another, so 
that each legion had ten maniples in front. They were not placed directly 
behind one another as on march,^^ but obliquely, in the form of what is 
called a quincunx, unless when they had to contend with elephants, as at 
the battle of Zama.^^ There were certain intervals or spaces,^ not only 
between the lines, but likewise between the maniples. Hence ordines 
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explieare^ to arrange in order of battle, and in the maniples each man had 
a free space of at least three feet; both on the side and behind.^ 

The velites were placed in the spaces or intervals,^ between the mani- 
ples, or on the wings.^ 

The Roman legions possessed the centre,^ the allies and auxiliaries 
the right and left wings.^ The cavalry were sometimes placed behind 
the foot, whence they were suddenly led out on the enemy through ihe in- 
tervals between the maniples, but they were commonly posted on the 
wings ; hence called alje,^ which name is commonly applied to the ca- 
valry of the allies,'' when distinguished from the cavalry of the legions,® 
and likewise to the auxiliary infantry.^ 

This arrangement, however, was not always observed. Sometimes all 
the different kinds of troops were placed in the same line. For instance, 
when there were two legions, the one legion and its allies were placed in 
the first line, and the other behind as a body of reserve.*® This was call- 
ed ACTES DUPLEX, whcn there was only one line, acies simplex. Some 
think, that in later times an army was drawn up in order of battle, without 
any regard to the division of soldiers info different ranks. In the descrip- 
tion of Cesar's battles there is no mention made of the soldiers being 
divided into hastati, principes, and triarii, but only of a certain number of 
legions and cohorts, which Caesar generally drew up in three lines.'* In 
the battle of Pharsalia he formed a body of reserve, which he calls a 
fourth line," to oppose the cavalry of Pompey, which indeed deter- 
mined the fortune of the day. This was properly called acies qua- 

DRUPLEX.*3 

In the time of Cffisar the bravest troops were commonly placed in the 
front,*^ contrary to the ancient custom. This and various other filterations 
in the military art are ascribed to Marius. 

Acies is put not only for the whole or part of an army in order of battle ; 
as, acifin instruere, mquare, erornare, eTplicare, extenuare, Jtrmare, pertur^ 
bare, instaurare, restiCuere, redintegrare^ &c., but also for the battle itself ; 
commissam aciem seculus est ierra tremor^ there happened an earthquake 
after the fight was begun ; post acies primas, after the first battle.** 

Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper standard and 
standard-bearer. Hence milites signi unius^ of one maniple or century ;*• 
rehqua st'gva in suhsidio artius collocate he places the rest of his troops as 
a body of reserve or in the second line more closely ; signa inferre^ to ad- 
vance ; converteref to face about ; efferre^ to go out of the camp ; a signis 
discedere^ to desert ;*' refcrre^ to retreat, also to cover the standards ; signa 
eonferre^ vel signis collatis eonfiigere, to engage ; signis infestis inferri^ ire 
vei incedere, to march against the enemy ; urbem intrare sub signis, to' en- 
ter the city in military array ; sub signis legiones ducere, in battle order ; 
signa infestaferre, to advance as if to an attack.*® 
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The ensign of a manipulus was anciently a 
bundle of hay on the top of a pole,^ whence 
miles manipularis, a coniinon soldier; after- 
wards a spear with a cross piece of wood on 
the top, sometimes the figure of a hand above, 
probably in allusion to the word manipulus ; and 
below, a small round or oval shield, commonly 
of silver, also of gold, on which were represent- 
ed the images of the warlike deities, as Mars or 
Minerva ; and after the extinction of liberty, of 
the emperors, or of their favourites.^ Hence 
the standards were called numina legionum, 
and worshipped with religious adoration. The 
soldiers swore by them.^ 

We read also of the standard of the cohorts, as of prefects or command- 
ers of the cohorts. But then a whole is supposed to be put for a part, cb- 
horles for manipuli or ordines, which were properly said ad signa canvenire 
€t conlineri. The divisions of the legion, however, seem to have been dif- 
ferent at different times. Caesar mentions 120 chosen men of the same 
century,^ and Vegetius (ii. 13) makes manipulus the same with contttbef' 
nium. It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks,^ 
and a gradation of preferments.^ The divisions most frequently mentioned 
are cohortes, battalions of ff>ot, and TURMiE, troops of horse. Cohors is 
sometimes applied to the auxiliaries, and opposed to the legions. It is also, 
although more rarely, applied to cavalry ."^ 

The standards of the, different divisions had certain 
letters inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from 
the other.® 

The standard of the cavalry was called vexilltth, 
a flag or banner, i.e. a square piece of cloth fixed on 
the end of a spear, used also by the foot,^ particularly 
by the veterans who had served out their time, but 
under the emperors were still retained in the army, 
and fought in bodies distinct from the legion, under a 
particular standard of their own (sub vexillo^ hence 
called vExiLLARii.) But vexillum or vexillatio is 
also put for any number of troops following one 
standard.^^ To lose the standards was always es- 
teemed disgraceful,^^ particularly to the standard- 
bearer, sometimes a capital crime. Hence to ani- 
mate the soldiers, the standards were sometimes thrown among the ene- 




12 



my 

A silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, sometioies 
holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure of a small chapel above it, 
was the common standard of the legion, at least after the time of Marius, for 
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before that the figures of other animals were 
used. Hence aquila is put for a legion,^ and 
aguila signaque for all the standards of a le- 
gion. It was anciently carried before the first 
maniple of the triarii ; but after the time of 
Marius, in the first line, and near it was the 
ordinary place of the general, almost in the 
centre of the army ; thus medio dux agmine 
Turnus verlitur artna tenens, in the centre king 
Turnus moves, wielding his arma,^ usually on 
horseback. So likewise the legati and tri- 
bunes.^ - 

The soldiers who fought before the stand- 
ards, or .in the first line, were called antesio* 
NANi ;*• those behind the standards,^ post- 
sign ani, vel suBSiONANi ; but the subsignani 
seem to have been the same with the vexil- 
larii, or privileged veterans.^ 
The general was usually attended by a select band, called cohors Pre- 
toria, first instituted by Scipio Africanus ; but something similar was used 
lon^ before that time, not mentioned in Caesar, unless by the by.'' 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had determined to 
lead forth his troops against the enemy* a red flag was displayed,^ on a 
spear from the top of the preetorium,^ which was the signal to prepare for 
battle. Then having called an assembly by the sound of a trumpet,^^ he 
harangued^ ^ the soldiers, who usually signified their approbation by shouts, 
by raising their right hands, or by beating on their shields with their spears. 
Silence was a mark of timidity. ^^ This address was sometimes made in 
the open field from a tribunal raised of turf.^^ A general always addressed 
his troops by the title of milites ; hence Caesar greatly mortified the sol- 
diers of the tenth legion, when they demanded their discharge, by calling 
them QuiRiTEs instead of milites. 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded, ^^ which was the signal for 
marching. At the same time the soldiers called out to arms.^^ The stand- 
ards which stood fixed in the ground were pulled up.^^ If this was done 
easily, it was reckoned a good omen ; if not, the contrary. Hence, aquila 
prodire nolentes^ the eagles unwilling to move.^^ The watch-word was gi- 
▼en,^^ either viva voce, or by means of a tessera, as other orders were com- 
municated.^^ In the meantime many of the soldiers made their testaments 
(in procinctu-Y^ 

When the army was advanced near the enemy ,^^ the general riding round 
the ranks again exhorted them to courage, and then gave the signal to en- 
gage. Upon which all the trumpets sounded, and the soldiers rushed for- 
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ward to the charge with a great shout/ which they did to animate one an- 
other and intimidate the enemy. Hence primus clamor atque impetus rem 
decrevit, when the enemy were easily conquered.^ 

The veliles first began the battle; and when. repulsed retreated either 
through the intervals between the files,^ or by the flanks of the army, and 
rallied in the rear. Then t)ie hastati advanced ; and if tl^y were defeated, 
they retired slowly^ into the intervals of the ranks of the principes, or if 
greatly fatigued, behind them. Then the principes engaged ; and if they 
too were defeated, the triarii rose up ;^ for hitherto they continued in a 
stooping posture,^ leaning on their right knee, with their left leg stretched 
out, and protected with their shields : hence, ad triarios ventum est» it 
is come to the last push.'' 

The triarii receiving the hastati and principes into the void spaces be- 
tween their manipuli, and ciosin'gtheir ranks,^ without leaving any space 
between them, in one compact body,^ renewed the combat. Thus the 
enemy had several fresh attacks to sustain before they gained the victory. 
If the triarii were defeated, the day was lost, and a retreat was sounded.^® 

This jvas the usual manner of attack before the time of Marius. After 
that several alterations took place, which, however, are not exactly ascer- 
tained. 

The legions sometimes drew lots about the order of their march, 'and 
the place they were to occupy in the field .^^ 

The Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or withdrawing par- 
ticular parts. They usually engaged with a straight front^^ (actes direc- 
ta). Sometimes the wings were advanced before the centre (acies sin- 
uata), which was the usual method ; or the contrary (acies gibbera, ycI 
fiexa), which Hannibal used in the battle of Cannse.^^ Sometimes they 
formed themselves into the figure of a wedge, (cunkus vel /n^e^fiuiT?, a tri- 
angle,) called by the soldiers caput porcinum, like the Greek letter del- 
ta, ^. This method of war was also adopted by the Germans and Span- 
iards.^^ But cuneus is also put for any close body, as the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. Sometimes they formed themselves to receive the euneus, in the 
form of a forceps or scissars ; thus, V.^^ 

When surrounded by the enemy, they oAen formed themselves into a 
round body, (or bis vel globus, hence orbas facere vel volvere; in orhem se 
tutari vel conglobare)?^ When they advanced or retreated in separate 
parties, without remaining in any fixed position, it was called serra.'^ 

When the Romans gained a victory, the soldiers with shouts of joy sa- 
luted their general by the title of imperator.^^ His lictors wreathed their 
fasces with laurel, as did also the soldiers their spears and javelins.^^ He 
immediately sent letters wrapped round with laureF^ to the senate, to in- 
form them of his success,^^ and if the victory was considerable, to demand 
a triumph, to which Persius alludes, vi. 43. These kind of letters were 
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seldom sent under the emperors.^ If the senate approved, they decreed 
a thanksgiving^ to the gods, and confirmed to the general the title of ihpe-> 
RATOR, which he retained till his triumph or return to the city. In the mean 
time his lictors, having the fasces wreathed with laurel, attended him.^ 



V. MILITARY REWARDS. 




After a victory the general assembled his troops, and, in presence of 
the whole army, bestowed rewards on those who deserved them. These 
were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crown (corona 
civica), given to him who had saved the life of a citi- 
zen, with this inscription, ob civem servatdm, vel 
ctves serva^os,* made of oak leaves,^ hence called 
guercus civilisy and by the appointment of the general 
presented by the person who had been saved to his 
preserver, whom he ever after respected as a parent.* 
Under the emperors it was always bestowed by the 
prince."' It was attended with particular honours. The person who re- 
ceived it wore it at the spectacles, and sat next the senate. Whep he en- 
tered, the audience rose up, as a mark of respect.^ Among the honours 
decreed to Augustus and Claudius by the senate was this, that a civic 
crown should be suspended from the top of their house, between two lau- 
rel branches, which were set up in the vestibule before the gate, as if they 
were the perpetual preservers of the citizens, and the conquerors of their 
enemies.^ Hence, in some of the coins of Augustus, there is a civic 
crown, with these words inscribed, ob gives servatos. 

To the person who 6r^t mounted the rampart, or entered the camp of 
the enemy, was given by the general a golden crown, called corona val- 
LARis vel castrensis ; to him who first scaled the walls of a city in an 
assault, CORONA muralis ; who first boarded the ship of an enemy, coro- 
na navalts.^® 






Corona Vallaris. 



Corona Muralis, 



Corona Navalis, 



Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Poropeius in a sea- 
fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with figures of the beaks of 
ships, hence called rostrata, said to have been never given to any other 
person ; but according to Festus and Pliny, it was also given to M. Varro 
in the war against the pirates by Pompey ; but they seem to confound 
the corona rostrata and navalisy which others make different." 
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When an army was freed from a blockade, the sol- 
diers gave to their deliverer^ a crown made of the 
grass which grew in the place where they had been 
blocked tip ; hence called graminea corona obsidio- 
NALis. This of all military honours was esteemed 
the greatest. A few, who had the singtilar good 
fortune to obtain it, are recounted by Pliny.* 

Golden crowns were also given to officers and soldiers who had dis- 
played singular bravery ; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, and M. Valenus 
Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in single combat ; to P. Decim, 
who preserved the Roman army from being surrounded by the Samnitea,' 
and to others. 

There were smaller rewards^ of various kinds ; as a spear without any 
iron on it (hasta pura) ;^ a flag or banner, i. e. a streamer on the end of a 
lance or spear (vextlluh),^ of different colours, with or without embroid- 
ery ;'^ trappings (phalerjs), ornaments for horses and for men ; golden 
chains^ (aurem torques), which went round the neck, whereas the phale- 
r<B hung down to the breast ; bracelets (armillje), ornaments for the 
arms ; cornicula, ornaments for the helmet in the form of horns ;' ca- 
TELLiE vel catennula, chains composed of rings ; whereas the torques were 
twisted^^ like a rope ; fibula, clasps^or buckles for fastening a belt or gar- 
ment.^^ 

These presents were conferred by the general in presence of the army ; 
and such as received them, after being publicly praised, were placed next 
him. They ever after kept them with great care, and wore them at the 
spectacles and on all public occasions. They first wore them at the games, 
A. U. 459.13 

The spoils (spolia vel exuvits), taken from the enemy were fixed up on 
their door-posts, or in the most conspicuous part of their houses.^^ 

When the general of the Romans slew the general of the enemy io sin 
gle combat, the spoils which he took from him^^ were called spolia opi- 
MA,i^ and hung up in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, built by Romulus, and 
repaired by Augustus, by the advice of Atticus.^® These spoils were ob- 
tained only thrice before the fall of the republic ; the first by Romulus, who 
slew Acron, king of the Cffiiiinenses ; the next by A. Cornelius Cossus, 
who slew Lar Tolumnius, king of the Yejentes, A. U. 318 ; and the third 
by M. Claudius Marcellus, who slew Viridomarus, king of the Gauls, A. 
U. 530." 

Florus calls the spoils opima, which Scipio ^milianus, when in a sub- 
ordinate rank, took from the king of the Turduli and Vaccaei in Spain, 
whom he slew in single combat ; but the spolia opima could properly be 
obtained only by a person invested with supreme command. ^^ 

Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received a double share 
of corn,^® which they might give away to whom they pleased ; hence call- 
ed duplicarii, also double pay,*^ clothes, &.C., called by Cicero diaria.^* 
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VI. A TRIUMPH. 

The highest military honour which could be obtained in the Roman 
state was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a victorious ge- 
neral and his army advanced through the city to the capitol ; so called from 
GQ*aft6og^ the Greek name of Bacchus, who is said to have been the in* 
ventor of such processions. It had its origin at Rome, from Romulus car- 
rying the spolia opima in procession to the capitol ;^ and the first who en- 
tered the city in the form of a regular triumph was Tarquinius Priscus, the 
next P. Valerius ; and the first who triumphed after the expiration of his 
magistracy ,2 was Q. Publilius Pbilo.^ 

A triumph was decreed by the senate,^ and sometimes by the people 
against the will of the senate, to the general who, in a just war with fo- 
reigners,^ and in one battle, had slain above 5000 enemies of the republic, 
and by that victory had enlarged the limits of the empire. Whence a 
triumph was called jitstus, which was fairly won. And a general was said 
triuptpharej et agere vei deportare triumphum de vel ex aliquo ; triumphare 
aliqtiem vel aHquid^^ ducere^ portare vel agere eum in triumpho. 

There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war ; hence, v 

Bella gen plaenit naUos habitnra triamphos 1 Lue. i. 12. 

Gould you in wars like these provoke your fate 1 
Wars where no triumphs on me victor wait ! Rovoe, 

although this was not always observed, nor when one had been first de- 
feated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, nor anciently could 
one enjoy that honour, who was invested with an extraordinary command, 
as Scipio in Spain,^ nor unless he left his province in a state of peace, 
and brought from thence his army to Rome along with him, to be present 
at the triumph. But these rules were sometimes violated, particularly in ^ 
the case of Poropey.® 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated without either the au- 
thority of the senate, or the order of the people, and also when no war 
was carried on.® 

Those who were refused a triumph at Rome by public authority, some- 
times celebrated it on the Alban mountain. This was first done by Papi- 
rius Naso, A. U. 522, whom several afterwards imitated.^^ 

As no person could enter the city while invested with military com- 
mand, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a particular order 
of the people, freed from that restriction." 

The triumphal procession began from the Campus Martins, and went 
from thence along the Via Triumphalis, through the Oampus and Circus 
Flaminius to the Porta Triumphalis, and thence through the most public 
places of the city to the capitol. 

The streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoked with in- 
cense.^* 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing triumphal 
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songs ; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, having their horns gilt, 
and their heads adorned with fiUeta and garlands ; then in carriages were 
brought the spoils taken from the enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, 
gold and silver, and brass ; also golden crowns, and other gifts sent by the 
allied and tributary states.^ The titles of the vanquished nations were in- 
scribed on wooden frames,^ and the images or representations of the con- 
quered countries, cities, &,c.^ The captive leaders followed in chains, 
with their children and attendants ; after the captives came the 
lictors, having their fasces* wreathed with laurel, followed by a 
great company of 'musicians and dancers, dressed like satyrs, 
and wearing crowns of gold : in the midst of whom was a pan« 
tomirae, clothed in a female garb, whose business it was, ^ith 
his looks and gestures, to insult the vanquished. Next followed 
a long train of persons carrying perfumes.^ Then came the ge- 
neral (dux) dressed in purple embroidered with gold,^ with a 
crown of laurel on his head, a branch of laurel in his right hand, 
and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on the top, hav- 
ing his face painted with vermilion, in like manner as the sta- 
tue of Jupiter on festival days,'' and a golden ball^ hanging 
from his neck on his breast, with some amulet in it, or magical 
preservative against envy,^ standing in a gilded chariot^^ adorned 
with ivory,^^ and drawn by (bur white horses, at least after the 
time of Camillus, sometimes by elephants, attended by his rela- 
tions,^' and a great crowd of citizens all in white. His chil- 
dren used to ride in the chariot along with him,^^ and, that he might not 
be too much elated, a slave,^* carrying a golden crown, sparkling with 
gems, stood behind him, who frequently whisphered in his ear, remsvbbb. 
THAT THOU ART A HAN !^^ After the general, followed the consuls and se- 
nators on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus ; for for- 
merly they used to go before him. His legati and military tribunes com- 
monly rode by his side.^^ 

The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their order, crown- 
ed with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which they had received for 
their valour, singing their own and their general's praises ; but sometimes 
throwing out railleries against him, often exclaiming, lo triumphs, ia 
which all the citizens, as they passed along, joined.^^ 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the forum to the 
capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders of the enemy to be led to 
prison, and there to be alain, but not always ; and when he reached the 
capitol, he used to wait till he heard that diese savage orders were exe- 
cuted.^® 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to Jupiter and 
the other gods for his success, he coomianded the victims to be sacrificed. 
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V 

whick were always white, from the riv^ Cikumnm,^ and deposited hit 
golden erown in the lap of Jopiter,^ to whom he dedicated part of tha 
spoils.^ After which he gave a magnificent entertainment in the capitol 
to his friends and 'the chief men of the city. The consuls were invited, 
but were afterwards desired not to come,^ that there might be no one at 
the feast superior to the triumphant general. After supper he was con- 
ducted home by the people with music and a great number of lamps and 
torches, which sometimes also were used in the triumphal procession.^ 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury,^ and a certain sum 
was usually given as a donative to the officers and soldiers, who then were 
disbanded^ The triumphal procession sometimes took up more than one 
day ; that of Paulus iBmihus three.^ When the victory was gained by 
sea, it was called a naval triumph ; which honour was first granted to 
Dttilius, who defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Lipar® in the first Pu* 
nic war, A. U. 493, and a pillar erected to faiin in the forum, called co* 
LUMNA RosTRATA,* with su inscription, part of which still remains. 

When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or the like, an infe- 
rior kind of triumph was granted, called ovatio, in which the general en- 
tered the city on foot or on horseback, crowned with myrtle, not with lau- 
rel,^^ and instead of bullocks, sacrificed a sheep,^^ whence its name.^^ 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner confined to 
the emperors themselves, and the generals who acted with delegated au- 
thority under their auspices only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of 
honour devised by Augustus.^' Hence L. Vitellius, having taken Terra- 
cina by storm, sent a laurel branch in token of it^* to his brother. As the 
emperors were so great, that they might despise triumphs, so that honour 
was thought above the lot of a private person ; such therefore usually de- 
clined it, although offisred to them ; as Vinicius, Agrippa, and Platius.^^ 
We read, however, of a triumph being granted to Belisarius, the general 
of Justinian, for his victories in Africa, which he celebrated at Constanti- 
nople, and is the last instance of a triumph recorded in history. The last 
triumph celebrated at Rome was by Diocletian and Maximian, 20th Nov. 
A. D. 303, just before they resigned the empire.^^ 

VII. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

These were of various kinds, either lighter or more severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as were attended with inconvenience, 
loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1. Deprivation of pay, either in 
whole or in part,^^ the punishment of those who were often absent from 
their standards.^' A soldier punished in this manner was called mre di- 
RUTas. Whence Cicero facetiously applies this name to a person de- 
prived of his fortune at play, or a bankrupt by any other means. — 2. For- 
feiture of their spears, censio hastaria.^^ — 3. Removal from their tents,^^ 
•ometimes to remain without the camp and without tents, or at a distance 
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from the winter quarters.'*-^. Not to recline or ait at meals with the rest.^ 
«— 5. To stand before the prstorium in a loose jacket,^ and the centiirioiis 
without their girdle,^ pr to dig in that dress.^ — 6. To get an allowance of 
barley instead of wheat.^ — 7. Degradation of rank f an exchange into 
an inferior corps or less honourable ser? ice.® — 8. To be removed from the 
camp,® and employed in various works,^^ an imposition of labour,^^ or dis- 
mission with disgrace,^^ or exauctoratio. A. Gellius mentions a singu- 
lar punishment, namely, of letting blood.^^ Sometimes a whole legion 
was deprived of its name, as that called auousta.'^ 

The more severe punishments were, 1. To be beaten with rods,^^ or 
with a vine sapling.^^ — 2. To be scourged and sold as a slave. — 3. To he 
beaten to death with sticks, called fustctarium, the bastinado," which was 
the usual punishment of theft, desertion, perjury, &c When a soldier 
was to suffer this punishment, the tribune first struck him gently with a 
staff, on which signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him with sticks 
and stones, and generally killed him on the spot. - If he made his escape, 
for he might fly, he could not however return to his native country ; be- 
cause no one, not even his relations, durst admit him into their hoases.^^ — 
4. To be overwhelmed with stones^® and hurdles.^^ — 5. To be beheaded,^' 
sometimes crucified, ajnd to be left unburied. — 6. To be stabbed by the 
swords of the soldiers,^^ and, under the emperors, to be exposed to wild 
beasts, or to be burned alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and prefects of the 
allies, with their council ; or by the general, from whom there was no 
appeal.^^ 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in the case of a 
mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punishment, which was 
called DEciMATio, or the most culpable were selected. Sometimes only 
the twentieth man was punished, vicesimatio ; or the 100th, cE?rrBsxifA- 

TIO.** 

VIII. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 

The Roman soldiers at first received no pay^ from the public. Every 
one served at his own charges. Pay was first granted to the foot, A. U. 
347, and three years after, during the siege of Veji, to the horse.^ 

It was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two oboli or three 
asses (about 2^d English) a day to a foot-soldier, the double to a centurion, 
and the triple to an eques. Julius Csesar doubled it. Under Augustus it 
was ten asses (7f d.), and Domitian increased it still more, by adding three 
gold pieces annually.^'' What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain ; 
but it appears to have been considerable. The preetorian cohorts had dou- 
ble the pay of the common soldiers-'^ 

Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and received a 
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GMtain allowEDce' of corn, commonly ronTbnabelB a montli, the centnnoiiB 
double, and the equiwa triple. But for these thingB a part of tbeir pay was 
deducted.' 

Tbe alliee leceind tbe same quantity of corn, ezcepi that die horseon- 
ly raceired double of the foot. The allies were clothed and pud by iheir 
own states.^ 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman srmy. The sol- 
diers dressed their own victuals. They took food twice a day, at dinner 
and supper. A signal was publicly given for both. - The dinner was a 
■light meal, which they commonly took standing. They indulged them- 
aelres a tittle more at supper. The ordinary dnnk ofsoldiers, as of slaves, 
was water mixed with vinegar, called fosca.* 

When the soldiers had served out their lime,^ the foot twenty years, and 
the horse ten, they were called kmeriti, and obtained iheii discharge. 
This was called masio bonesta vel justa. When a soldier was dis- 
charged for some defect or bad health, it was called mistio cavsaria ; if, 
from the favour of the general, he was dischsrged befoie the just time, 
taisno oratiosa ; on account of some fault, ignokimiosa.* 

Augustus introduced a new kind of diacharge, called bzauctobatio, by 
which those who had served sixteen campaigns were exempted from all 
military duty except fighting. They were however retained^ in the army, 
not with the other soldiers under standards," but by themselves under a 
flag,^ whence they were called vexillarii or veterani, sometimes also 
suBsioNANi,"* till they shodd receive a fiill discharge and ihe rewards of 
their service,'! either in lands or money, or both, which sometimes they 
never obtained. Bzadctorare is properly to free from the military oath, 
to disband,'* 

IX. METHOD OP ATTACKING AND DEFENDING TOWNS. 

' The Romans attacked" places either by a sudden assault, or if that 
failed,'* they tried to reduce them by a blockade."' 

They first surrounded a town with theii troops,'* and tiy (heir missive 
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weapons endeavoared to clear the walla of defeadanta.^ Then, joining 
their ahielda in the form of a testudo or tortoise,' to secure themselves 
from the darts of the enemy, they came up to the gates,^ and tried either 
to undermine^ the walls, or to scale them.^ 

When a place could not be taken by storm, it was inTested. Two lines 
of fortifications or intrenchments^ were drawn around the place, at some 
distance from one another, called the lines of contravallatioo and circum- 
vallation : the one against the sallies of the townsmen, and< the other 
against attacks from without^ 

These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, strengthened with 
a parapet and battlements,^ and sometimes a solid wall of considerable 
height and thickness, flanked with towers or forts at proper distances 
round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the rampart,* there 
sometimes was a palisade made of larger stakes cut in the form of slags' 
horns ; hence called ceryi, to prevent the ascent of the enemy. Before 
that, there were several rows of trunks of trees, or large branches, sharp- 
ened at the ends,^<^ called cippi, fixed in trenches^^ above five feet deep. 
In front of these were dug pits^' of three feet deep» intersecting one an- 
other in the form of a quincunx, thus, 



stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and covered over with bushes to de- 
ceive the enemy, called lilia. Before these, were placed up and down^^ 
sharp stakes about a foot long (talea), fixed to the ground with iron hooks 
called STIMULI. In front of all these, C»sar, at Alesia, made a ditch 
twenty feet wide, 400 feet from the rampart, which was secured by two 
ditches, each fifteen feet broad, and as many deep ; one of them filled 
with water. But this was merely a blockade, without any approaches or 
attacks on the city.^^ 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, who were 
thus said, urbem obsidione claudere vel dngere, to invest. 

The camp was pitched in a convenient situation to communicate with 
the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount,^^ composed of earth, wood, and 
hurdlea,^^ and stone, which was gradually advanced^'' towards the town, 
always increasing in height, till it equalled or overtopped the walls. The 
mount which Caesar raised against Avaricum or Bourges, was 330 fest 
broad, and 80 feet high.^^ 

The agger or mount was secured by towers, consisting of different sto- 
ries,^^ from which showers of darts and stones were discharged on the 
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Calapulta. 

townsmen by meana of engines,' called cat4PCLT«, balist^,* and scoh- 
FioNEs,^ to derend the work snd workmen.^ Of these towers Ctesai is 
supposed [o have erected 1561 on hia lines around Aleaia> The labour 
and industrr of the Roman troops were as remukible as their courage. 
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There were also moveable towsTs,' which were pashed forwud' and 
brought t»ck^ on wheels, fixed below,* on the inside of the planka.' To 
prevent Ibem from being set on fire by the enemy, they were covered with 
raw hides' and pieces of coarse cloth and matt re as es.'' They were of ta 
immense bulk, somelimes thirty, forty, or fifly feet square, and higher than 
the watla, or even than the towers of the city. When they could be 
brought up to the walls, a place was seldom able to stan^ out long.^ 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering ram* (abies), a 
lon^; beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at one end with iron in the 
form of a ram'a head ; whence it had its name. It was suspended by the 
middle with ropes or chains fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, 
and hanging thus equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or less 
(who were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn hack, and 
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agkin pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it had shaken and brok«n' 
down the wall wilh its iron head..^ 

The ram was covered with sheds or manilela, called vihem, macbinei 
constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered with earth or raw hides, or 
any materials which could not easily be set on Gre. They were pushed 
forwards by wheels below .* Under them the besiegers either worked the 
ram, or tried to undermine the walls-^ 



Similar to the vinem in form and use were the testddines : so called, 
because those under them were safe as a tortoise under its shell.* 

Of the same kind were the plutei, the mosculi,^ Ac. 

These mantlets or sheds were used to cover the men in filling up the 
ditches, and for various other purposes.^ 

When the nature of the ground would not permit these machines to be 
erected or brought forward to the walls, ih^esiegers sometimes drove a. 
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Pltaeus. 
mine* into the heart ol' the city, or in this manncT iaiercepted the spiinga 

of water .^ 

When tbey only wished to sap the foundation of the walla, they sap- 
ported ihe pari to be ihrown down wiih wooden props, which being con- 
■umed with fire, the wall fell 10 ihe ground. 

In the meaiiiime the besieged, to frustrate lUe attempts of the besiegers, 
met their mines with oounier mines,^ which sometimes occasioned dread- 
ful conflicts below ground. The great object was to prevent them from 
approaching the walls.* 

The besieged also, by means of mines, endeavoured to frustrate or over- 
turn the works of the enemy.' They withdrew the earth from the mount,' 
or destroyed the works by fires below, in the same manner as the besieg- 
ers overturned the walls.^ 

Where ihey apprehended a broach would be made, ihey reared new 
walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. They employed various me- 
thods to weaken or elude the force of the ran, and to defend themselves 
against the engincH and darts of the besiegers. But these, and every thing 
else belonging to this subject, will be best understood by reading Uie ac- 
counts preserved to us of ancient sieges, particidarly of Syracuse by Mar- 
celluB, of Ambracia by Fulvius, of Alesia by Julius Cssar, of Marseilles 
by his lieutenants, and of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian.^ When the 
Romans besieged a town, and thought themselves sure of taking it, they 
used solemnly^ 10 call out of it'" the gods, under whose protection the 
place was supposed to be.* Hence when Troy was taken, the goda are 
■aid to have left their shrine* For this reason, the Romans are saitl to 
have kept secret their tutelary god, and the Latin name of the city.*' 

wu ne«rly u foUowi ^— ■' If mcred plaeei ; lo forget ihem, jjrolcriwi. Ikr pnltctort ^ lit 

theVvhsio Carthigsaproleci- lo fill ihem uiih irmr, undio Agmin weplt amiafmyiil. 

in; god or goddesg, I pn; And withdraw to Rome Knd to our dicri. If ym Jo fAu, tfUtir 

b»ieech It great gods, who people. M»j our dwellingi, myielf iBfiumJ umpla.m^It 

haie When into your carelffii ourlemplei. sndourMcred of. inilUui tmu m jmirte- 

city, to sbandon theie hibiW- ferings find fjvout brfore jou. nmir. 
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The form of a surrender we have, Liv. i. 38, Plaut. Amph. i. 1. 71, 
102, and the usual manner of plundering a city when taken, Polyb. 
X. 16. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

Navigation at first was very rude, and the construction of vessels ex- 
tremely simple. The most ancient nations used boats made of trunks of 
trees hollowed,^ called alvei, lintres, scaph^, vel monoxyla,^ or com- 
posed of beams and planks fastened together with cords or wooden pins, 
called RATES, or of reeds, called CANN^.^or partly of slender planks,^ and 
partly of wicker-hurdles or basket-work,^ and covered with hides, as those 
of the ancient Britona, and other nations, hence called navigia vitilia, 
cario eircumsuta, and naves sutiles, in allusion to which, Virgil calls the 
boat of Charon, cytnha sutilis,^ somewhat similar to the Indian canoes, 
which are made of the bark of trees ; or to the boats of the Icelanders and 
Esquimaux Indians, which are made of long poles placed cross-wise, tied 
together with whale sinews, and covered with the skins of sea-dogs, 
sewed with sinews instead of thread. 

The PhoBnicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are said to have 
been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of letters and astronomy. 
For Jason, to whom the poets ascribe it,'' and the Argonauts, who first sailed 
under Jason from Greece to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest of the gold- 
en fleece,' that is, of commerce, flourished long after the Phcenicians were 
a powerful nation. But whaterver be in this, navigation certainly received 
from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to ^olus, the god of the 
winds, and by others to Daedalus ; whence he is said to have flown like a 
bird through the air. They seem to have been first made of skins, which 
the Veneti, a people of Gaul, used even in the time of Caesar, afterwards 
of flax or hemp ; whence lintea and carhasa (sing, -us) are put for vela, 
sails. Sometimes clothes spread out were used for sails.® 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval aflairs. They 
at first had nothing but boats made of thick planks,^ such as they used on 
the Tiber, called naves cauoicaria ; whence Appius Claudius, who first 
persuaded them to fit out a fleet, A. U. 489, got the surname of caudex. 
They are said to have taken the model of their first ship of war from a 
vessel of the Carthaginians, which happened to be stranded on their coasts, 
and to have exercised their men on land to the management of ships.^^ 
But this can hardly be reconciled with what Polybius says in other places^ 
nor with what we find in Livy about the equipment and operations of a 
Roman fleet.^^ The first ships of war were probably built from the model 
of those of Antium, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought to 
Rome, A. U. 417.^^ It was not^ however, till the first Punic war that they 
made any figure at sea. 

1 ex singulis arboribus 4 caxins ac statamina, xlviii. 18. Plln. iv. IS. 60. 

cavatis Virg. G. i. 136. tlie Iceel and ribs, ex Vii. fi6. xziv. 0. s. 40. ex tabalis crassiori- 

369. Plin. xvi. 41. Liy. levi materia. 7 Plin. v. 13. Ov. Met. bas, Fest. 

xzvi. 86. 5 reliqaam corpus na- vi. vers. alt. et Am. ii. 10 Sen. Brev. Yit. 13. 

3 Paterc. ii. 107. Ov. P. yium viminibus con- II. I.Luc. iii. 104. Varr. Vit. Rom. 11. 

ii. 407. Lir. i. 4. xxr. 8. textnm, 8 Diod. ▼. 7. Vir;. JBn. Polyb. i. 30. 31 . 

Plin. ▼!. 23. Strab. ill. ^n. vi. 414. Ccs. B. y\. 15. Ces. B. G. ill. 11 Lir. ix. 30. 38. 

IM. C. i. 64. Luc. iT. 131. 13. Tac. Ann. U. 34. 19 LIT. TiU. 14. 
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Navis Longa. 



Nmiis Oneraria. 



Ships of war were called 
SATES LONos, because ihey 
were of a. longer shape tfaan 
Bbips of burden, [naves onbrjl- 
Ki£,dilxadtc, whence hulks; or 
areas, barks,) which were more 
round and deep. The ships of 
war were driven chiefly by oars, 
the ships of burdens by sails,' 
and as they were more heavy ,^ 
and sailed more slowly, they 
were sometimes towed^ after 
the war ships.* 

Their ahipa of war were Ta- 
tiously named from their rows 
orrankaofoara," Thosewhich 
had (WO rows or tiers were 
called birtmesi^ ihtee, triremesi 
four, quadriremes; five, fui'n^e- 

The Romana scarcely had any ships of more than five banks of oars ; 
and therefore those of six or seven banks are called by a Greek name, 
Juxeres, hepteres, and above that by a circumlocution, naves, octo, novem, 
decern ordmum, vel versuum.'' Thus, Livy calls a ship of sisteea rows,' 
tiavis ingentis laagnitudinis, quam sexdeeim vtrtvs remomm agebaat, a gal- 
ley of vast BtzB, which was moved by sixteen tiera of oars. Thia enor- 
mous ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Rome.' The ships of Anto- 
ny (which Florus says resembled floating caatles and towns ; Virgil, float- 
ing islands or mountains,) had only from six to nine banks of oar^. Dio 
says from four to ten rows.'" 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the rowers aat. 
That most generally received is, that they were placed above one another 
in different atagea or benches" on one side of the ship, not in a perpendi- 
cular line, but in the form of a quincunx. The oars of the lowest bench 
were short, and (hose of the other benches increased in length, in propor- 
tion to their height above the water. This opinion is confirmed by several 
passages in the claasics,'^ and by the representations which remain of an- 
cient galleys, particularly that on Trajan's pillar at Rome. It is, however, 
attended with difEculties noi easily reconciled. 

There were three different classes of rowers, whom the Greeks called 
thratiita, ztugilm or xeugioi, and thalamitte, or -loi, from the different parts 
of the ship in which they were placed. The first sal in the highest part 
of (he ship, next the stern ; the second, in the middle ; and- the last in the 
lowest part, next (be prow. Some think that there were aa many oara 
belonging to each of these ctassea of rowers, as the ship was said to have 
Tanks or banks of oara : others, that there were as many rowers to each 
oar, as the ship is said to have banks ; and aome reckon the number of 
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banks, by tbat of oars on each side. In this nnukner they remove the dif- 
ficulty of supposing eight or ten banks of oars above one another, and e^en 
forty ; for a ship is said by Plutarch and Atheneus to have been built by 
Ptolemy Philopator which had that number ;^ but these opinions are in- 
volved in still more inextricable difficulties. 



WAIL0ALLBY8. 

It unfortunately happens 
that no detailed account or ex- 
plicit evidence has come dowi^ 
to U9, whereby the mode in 
inrhich the banks of oars were 
arranged might be satisfacto- 
rily ascertained ; the only 
source of information being 
the mere casual allusions of 
historians and poets, who ha ire 
naturally avoiaed to encumber 
their narration with technical 
details of construction. Upon 
Trajiin*s column, indeed, ves- 
sels are sculptured, supposed 
to be those of two ana three 
banks of oars; but the figures 
and mechanical proportions 
upon it are so confused and 
crowded that nothing: can be 
safely determined from this 
authority. So also, in the ros- 
trated column of Duilius, 
erected to commemorate his 
naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, and discovered about 
two centuries and a half ago 
at Rome, only the beaks of 
galleys are projected from the 
shaft of the pillar, and no part 
of the banks of oars is exhibit- 
ed. Several paintings of an- 
cient vessels have likewise 
been discovered in the ruins 
of Herculaneuro, but so much 
effaced that nothing can be ga- 
thered from them to throw any 
light on the subject. In the 
absence, therefore, of all di- 
rect evidence, recourse has 
been necessarily had to con- 
jecture. 

The war vessels of the an- 
cients were designated and 
rated according to the number 
of the banks of oars by which 
they were impelled. There 
were, generally, two classes 
of war galleys, one of a single 
line of oars, and the other of 
two, three, five, seven, or more 
banks, all of which were, at 
different periods, employed in 
naval engagements. The form 
of vessels of one bank of oars 
nay be readily imagined ; but 
the construction of the numer- 
ous class of galleys of more 
than one bank, is a point fruit- 
ful of conjeeturns and perplex- 
ities. 

After stating insuperable 



objections to the rarious solu- 
tions of these difficulties that 
have been proposed by Vos- 
sius, Savile, Melville, and 
others, Mr. Howell, in bis in- 
genious " Essay on the War 
Galleys cf the Ancients,".late- 
ly pubtiahed, advances the fol- 
lowing theory. After detail- 
ing the inconveniences which 
would be found in the early 
war galleys of a single ar- 
rangement of oars occupying 
the whole vessel's length, and 
neither leaving a deck for the 
soldiers to fight upon, nor ad- 
mitting of a commanding 
height whence to discharge 
their missiles, he proceeds to 
unfold the idea which, accord- 
ing to his supposition, must 
have struck the Errthrseans, 
who are generally admitted to 
have been the first to substi- 
tute galleys of two banks for 
the old ones of a single tier. 
Suppose a vessel of the origi- 
nal form, pulling twenty oars, 
ten on each side, thus : — 

oooooooooo 

the Erythreans, he imagines, 
found, that, without addins to 
the length of the Tessel, tney 
could have the same number 
of oars in nearly one -half of 
the length, by placing the oais 
obliquely, thus, up the side of 
the galley : 

o o 
o o 
o o 
o o 
o o 

by this means the rowers be- 
ing all placed in the midships, 
ample room would be left for 
an elevated deck for cotnbat 
at the poop and prow. Thus, 
then, according to Mr. Howell, 
originated the creation of a 
bireme ; and when this idea 
was once started, of placing 
the banks of five oars each ob- 
liquely, the extension of the 
plan was easy to an indefinite 
degree, simply by adding to 
the length of the galley, with- 
out at all increasing her height. 
The oar-ports of a trireme 



would, for instsaes, sppear 
thus : — 

o o o 
o o o 
o o o 
o o o 
o o o 

a quinquereme thus : — 

o o o o o 
o o o o o 
o o o o o 
o o o o o 
o o o o o 

and so on, until the galley of 
Ptolemy Philopater would 
count forty of these oblique 
ascents, behind one another 
from stem to stem, and each 
of five oars, without being ne- 
cessarily higher in the water 
than a bireme. " That a rank 
or bench of oars/' says Mr. 
Howell, " never contained 
more than five oars, I think 
can be proved, whatever the 
size of the galley was, whether 
a bireme or trireme, up to the 

galley of Philopater, which 
ad tortv banks, nine feet be- 
ing the nighest point from the 
water to the scalmi from which 
they could pull with effect. 
That the scalmi of Philopa- 
tor's galley did not exceed this, 
is evident from Athenasus, lib. 
T. e. 37. The longest oar 
was 38 cubits, or 57 feet ; 
there could not be less than 
three feet from the water's 
edge to the lower edge of the 
oar-port, and eighteen inches 
for the width of it. That they 
were so wide, was necessary 
for the size of the oar, and wf 
learn it also from a curious 
fact. Megabates, visiting the 
fleet, found a Grecian galley 
without its guard, and thus he 
punished tM captain ; Hero- 
dotus (lib. V. cap. 33), ^a Oa- 
"XaftifK SuXoifTas rtis vtof. The 
meaning evidently is, *he 
bound him to the lowest bench, 
with his head out of the oar- 

Sort.' This he could not have 
one bad the oar-ports been 
less. Now, from the lower 
bench to the upper bench in- 
side, five feet is sufiicient for 
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Ships toatrived for ligbloesa 
Knd expedition {navts actua- 
w.js) had but one rank of oan 
oo each Bide,' or at moat two. 
They were of different Itinds, 
and called by various names ; 
as, eeioets, i. e. navsg eeUres vel 
euTsoria, lembi, phaseli, nyopa- 
ranea, &c. But the most re- 



bothaunudou. The bench- Thii llieorj »uper»ede» all column, that (here were ii 
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large rwal hare been eaaily wrilera, asd from the imper- 
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mukabU of tbeae were the noMt libubna/ & kind of light galleys used 
t^ the Libarni, « people of D&lmatift, addicted to piracy. To ships of 



this kind Augustus was ia a great measure indebted for his victorjr over 
Antony a( Actjum. Hence alter that time the name of naoes libdrn,b 
wss given to all qtiick-saiting vessels, and few ships were built but of that 
coostrnction.' 

Ships were also denominated from the country to which they belonged, 
and the various uses to which they were applied ; as natm nercatorix, 
frvrntntarix, vinaruc, oUaria ; piscatoria vel Ununeuli, fishing-boats ; 
SPEOULATORIA et txploratorim, spy-boats; piiiatic£ vel prtBdaioriai' 
BiPFAOOOf, vel hippagines, for carrying horses and their riders ; tabblla- 
RIJB, message-boats ;* vbctdris oravebque, transports and ships of bur- 
' den ; unnoltno jtrinalaque, built that or the former year for private use. 
Some read annonaria, i. e, for carrying provisions. Each ship hsd its 
long-boat joined lo it.* 

A large Asiatic ship among the Greeks wss called cerccbds. It is sup- 
posed from the island Corcyra ; but Pliny ascribes the invention of it to 
the Cyprians.* 

GalleyB kept by princes and great men for amusement, were cslled by 
various names ; trirgnuj cerate vel arata, lusorin at etibUutatie vel thaia- 
ntegi, pleasure-boats or barges ; privm, i. e. proprim at non montoria, one's 
own, not hired ; sometimes of immense size, deeeres vel dectmTtmts.'' 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted on its prow ; 

thus, PRISTIS, SCVLLA, CENTAURUB, &C., Called PARASBMON, its Bigo, Or IN- 

siONE,^ as its tutelary god" was on its stern ; whence that part of the ship 
was called tdtela or eaulela, and held sacred by the mariners. There 
supplicstions snd treaties were made.^" 

In some ships the lutela and rtaf/aaiiiior were the same." 

Ships of burden used to have a basket suspended on the top of their 
mast as their sign," hence they were called copbita.'^ 

There was an ornament in the stern and sometimes on the prow, made 
of wood, like the tail of a fish, called aplustre, vel plur. -ia, from which 
was erected a staff or pole with a riband or streamer'* on the top.'' 

The ship of the commander of a fleet'^ was distinguished by a red flag," 
and by alight. 
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The chief paru of & ship and its appendages were, carina, the keel or 
bottom ; statumina, the ribs, or pieces of timber which streogthened tha 
sides ; frora. the prow or fore-pati, sod puppib, the stem or hind-part ; 
ALVBUS, the belly or hold of the ship ; bentina, the pump,' or rather the 
, bilge or bottom of the hold, where the water, which leaked into the ship, 
remained, till it was pumped out,^ or (he bilge-water itself, properly called 
NAUTEA. In order to keep out the water, ships were besmeared with wax 
and pilch ; hence called csrata.^ 

On the sides* were holes* for the oars (rehi, called bJso by the poets 
loniig, the broad part or end of them, paima re\ palmvla), and seats' for 
Uie rowers.^ 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood,^ called scaliids, by thongs ot 



strings, called btroppi vel struppi i hence seaimu^ is put for a boat; navt- 
eula duorum sealmorum, a bottof two oars; aeluaria,ac. ama, decetateal- 
mis, gualuor tcalmorumnami. The place where the oars were pu^ when 
the rowers were done working, was called casteru.'" 

On the stem was the judder (ocbeknacdlum Tel elamu), and the pilot 
(gubtmator) who directed it. 

Some ships had two rudders, one on each end, and two prows, so that 
they might be moved either way iVithout turning, much used by the Gei- 
roans, and on the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea, called camara," be- 
cause in a swelling sea they were covered with boards like the vaulted 
loof of a house ;'^ hence eamarit*, the name of a people bordering on the 
Black Sea.'3 

In the middle of the ship was erect- 
ed the mast (halds), which was rajs-- 
«d'* when (he ship left the harbour, 
and taken down" when it approached 
the land ; the place where it stood was 
called KODios." The ahips of the 
ancients had only one mast. 

On the mast were fixed the sail- 
yards (antenna vel bToehia), and the 
ssils (vcla) fastened by, ropes [funtt 
vel rudenUs). Immiitere rudtntes, to 
loosen all the cordage ; pandere vela, 
to spread the sails.''' 
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The sails w^re ustially white, as being thought more lucky^ sometimes 
coloured.^ 

The ends of the sail-yatds were called cornua <; from which were sus- 
pended two ropes called pedes, braces, by pulling which towards the stern, 
the sails were turned to the right or left. If the wind blew obliquely from 
the left, they pulled the rope on the right, and so on the contrary : hence /a- 
cere pedem, to trim or adjust the sails ; ohliquat Ubvo pede earbasGy he turns 
the sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right ; so ohliquat sinus 
in ventum, currere utroque pede, to sail with a wind right astern, or blowing 
directly from behind ; in contrarium navigare prolatis pedibus, by tacking ; 
intendere braehia velis, i. e. vela brachiis, to stretch the sails, or to haul 
them out to the yard-arms ; dare vela ventis, to set sail ; so velafacere, or 
to make way ; suhdueere vela, to lower the sails ;^ ministrare velis, vel -a, 
i. e. aiUndere, to manage, by drawing in and letting out the opposite bra- 
ces :^ velis remis, sc. et ; i. e. summa vt, manibus pedibusque, omnibus ner* 
visy with might and main ;^ so remigio veloquer, Plant, Asin. 1. 3. 5. ; who 
puts navaUs pedes for remiges ei nautm. Men. iL 2. ult. 

The top-sails were called sufpara velorum, or any appendage to the 
main-sail.^ 

Carina puppis, and even trabs^ a beam, are often put by the poets for the 
whole ship ; but never velum, as we use sail for one ship or many ; thus, 
a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its Sails, sail-yards, oars, ropes, &c. 
were called armahenta. Hence arma is put for the sails, colligere arma 
jubet, i. e. vela contrahere, he commands them to furl the sails, and for the 
rudder, spoliata armis, i. e. clavo,^ despoiled of her rudder. 

Ships of war,^ and these only, had their prows armed with a sharp 
beak,^ which usually had three teeth or points, whence these ships were 
called ROSTRATJE, and because the beak was covered with brass, jrratm,^ 

Ships, when about to engage, had towers erected on them, whence stones 
and missive weapons were discharged from engines called propuonacula, 
hence turritm puppes, Agrippa invented a kind of towers which were 
suddenly raised. Towers used also to be erected on ships in sieges and 
at other times. ^^ « 

Some ships of war were all covered,^^ others uncovered,^^ except at 
the prow and stern, where those who fought stood.^^ 

Theplanks or platforms^* on which the mariners sat or passed from one 
part ofxhe ship to another, were called fori, gangways,^^ and the helps to 
mount on board, pontes vel scaljs.^® Some take/ort for the deck (ste- 
OA, '4b), others for the seats. It is at least certain they were both in the 
top of the ship and below. We also Bndforus, sing.^^ 
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The anchor (anchora), which moored or fastened^ the ships, was at 
first of stone, sometimes of wood filled with lead, but afterwards of iron. 
It was thrown^ from the prow by a cable, and fixed in the ground, while 
the ship stood (or, as we say, rode) at anchor,^ and raised^ when it sailed ; 
sometimes the cable^ was cut.® The Veneti used iron chains instead of 
ropes.'' 

The plummet for sounding depths^ was called bolis or cat€ipirales^ or 
MOLTBDis, 'idis^ as Gronovius reads, Stat. Sylv. iii. 2. 30. 

The ropes by which the ship was tied to land were called retinacula, 
or ORJE, or simply fcnes. Hence oram solvere^ to set sail.' 

The ancients had ropes for girding a ship in a storm,^^ which are 
still used. They had also long poles,^^ to push it off rocks and 
shoals. ^^ 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ship to keep it steady, was called 
SABURRA, ballast.^3 

Ships were built^* of fir," alder,*® cedar, pine, and cypress," by the Ve- 
neti, of oak,*® sometimes of green wood ; so that a number of ships were 
put on the stocks,^^ completely equipped and launched,^^ in forty-fi^e days 
after the timber was cut down in the forest ; by Csesar, at Aries, against the 
people of Marseilles, in thirty days^* 

There was a place at Rome called the Tiber where ships lay and were 
built, called navalia, plur. -turn, the dock.^^ 

As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as speedily manned them. 
Freedmen and slaves were employed as mariners or rowers,^ who were 
also called socii nay albs, and classici. The citizens and allies were 
obliged to furnish a certain number of these, according to their for- 
tune, and sometimes to supply them with provisions and pay for a limited 
time.^* 

The legionary soldiers at first used to fight at sea as well as on land. 
But when the Romans came to have regular and constant fleets, there was 
a separate kind of soldiers raised for the marine service,^ who were called 
CLASSiARii, or EPiBAT^ ; but this service was reckoned less honoorable 
than that of the legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by manih 
mitted slaves. The rowers also were occasionally armed.^ 

The allies and conquered states were in after times bound to furnish a 
certain number of ships completely equipped and manned; some only 
stores, arms, tackling, and men.^'' 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the Tuscan sea at Misennm, where Agrip- 
pa made a fine harbour called portus julius, by joining the Luchne lake 
and the locus Avernus to the bay of Baise,^® and another on the Hadriatic 
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at Ravenna, and in other parts of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine 
and Danube.^ 

The admiral of the whole fleet was called dux prafectusque classis, 
and his ship, navis prjBToria,^ which in the night-time had, as a sign,^ 
three lights.^ 

At first the consuls and praetors used to command the fleets of the repub- 
lic, or some one under them ; as Laelius under Scipio.^ 
~ The commanders of each ship was called navarchi, or trierarchi, 
i. e. prafeeti trieris vel triretnis navis, or maoistri naviuh.^ The mas- 
ter or proprieter of a trading vessel, nauclerus, naviculator, vel -arius, 
who, when he did not go to sea himself, but employed another to navigate 
his ship, was said, naviculariam, sc. lem, facere.'' * 

The person who steered the ship and directed its course was called ou- 
bernator, the pilot, sometimes also maoister, or rector. He sat at the 
helm, on the top of the 0ern, dressed in a particular manner,^ and gave 
orders about spreading and contracting the sails,^ plying or checking the 
oars,^^ &c. It was his part to know the signs of the weather, to be ac- 
quainted with ports and places, and particularly to observe the winds and 
the stars. For as the ancients knew not the use of the compass, they were 
directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the night-tiroe,^^ and in the 
day-time by coasts and islands^which they knew. In the Mediterranean, to 
which navigation was then chiefly confined, they could not be long out of the 
sight of land. When overtaken by a storm, the usual method was to drive 
their ships on shore,^^ and when the danger was over, to set them afloat 
again by the strength of arms and levers. In the ocean they only cruised* 
along the coast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, who had an assistant called pro- 
RETA, i. e. custos et tutela pror<s^ who watched at the piow.^^ 

He who had command over the rowers was called hortator and pausari- 
us,^^ or P0RTI8CULU8, which was also the name of the stafi* or mallet with 
which he excited or retarded them.^^ He did this also with his voice in a 
musical tone, that the rowers might keep time in their motions. Hence it is 
also applied to the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a rope, who 
raised a weight, or the like, called helciarii, used likewise to animate 
one another with a bud cry, hence nauticus clamor, the cries or shouts of 
the mariners.^ 

Before a fleet, (classis) set out to sea, it was solemnly reviewed^*^ like 
an army ; prayers were made and victims sacrificed. The auspices were 
consulted, and if any unlucky- omen happened, as a person sneezing on 
the left, or swallows alighting on the ships, &c., the voyage was sus- 
pended.^^ f 
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The mariners, when they set sail or reached the harbour; decked the 
stern with garlands.^ 

There was great labour in launching^ the ships, for as the ancients 
seldom sailed in. winter, their ships during that time were drawn up^ on 
land, and stood on the shored 

They were drawn to sea by ropes and levers,^ with rollers placed below,^ 
called PALANGE8, vel -^<e, or scuTULiE, and, according to some, lap- 
sus rotarum ; but others more properly take this phrase for rom labentes, 
wheels.'' 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose, called 

HELTX.^ 

Sometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space by land, and 
for that purpose they were sometimes so made, that they might be taken 
to pieces, a practice still in use. Augustus is said to have transported some 
ships from the open sea to the Ambracian gulf Clear Actium, on a kind of 
wall covered with raw hides of oxen, in like manner over the Isthmus of 
Corinth. So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris.* 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet. They embarked^^ 
in a certain order, the mariners first and then the soldiers. They also 
sailed in a certain order, the light vessels usually foremost, then the fleet 
or ships of war, and after them the ships of burden ; but this order was 
often changed. ^^ 

,When they approached the place of their destination, they were Tery 
attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same manner as to omens at 
their departure.^^ 

When they reached the shore,^^ and landed^^ the troops, prayers and sa- 
crifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbour, they made 
a naval camp,^^ and drew up their ships on land.^^ They did so, especially 
if they were to winter there.^^ But if they were to remain only for a 
short time, the fleet was stationed in some convenient place,^^ not far from 
land.*9 

Harbours, (portus) were most strongly fortified, especially at the en- 
trance .^^ The two sides of which, or the piers, were called cornua, or 
BRACHiA ; on the extremities were erected bulwarks and towers. There 
was usually also a watch-tower (pharos, plur. -t),^^ with lights to direct the 
course of ships in the night-time, as at Alexandria in Egypt, at Ostia and 
Ravenna, at Capres, Brundusium, and other places.^^ A chain sometimes 
was drawn across as a barrier or boom {claustrum)P 
' Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers ; hence the name 
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of 08TIA at the mouth of tho Tiber. Ovid calls the seren mouths of the 
Nile, septem I^ortus.^ 

Harbours made by art^ were called cothones, vel -na, 'Orum. 

Adjoining to the harbour were docks (navalia, -turn), where the ships 
were laid up,^ careened and refitted.^ 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner similar to armies on 
land. Certain ships were placed in the centre,^ others in the right wing,^ 
and others in the left ; some as a reserve.'' We find them sometimes dis- 
posed in the form of a wedge, a forceps, and a circle, but most frequently 
of a semicircle or half-moon.^ 

Before the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made as on land ; the ad- 
miral sailed round the fleet in a light galley,® and exhorted the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready'® for action : they furled the sails 
and adjusted the rigging ; for they never chose to fight but in calm 
weather.'^ 

A red flag was displayed from the admiral's ship, as a signal to engage. 
The trumpets in it and all the other ships were sounded, and a shout rais- 
ed by all the crews.'^ 

The combatants endeavored to disable or sink the ships of the enemy, 
by sweeping ofl^^ the oars, or by striking them with their beaks, chiefly on 
the sides. They grappled with them by means of certain machines call- 
ed crows (coRvi), iron hands or hooks (fsrrejb manus),'^ drags or grap- 
pling irons (harpagones),^^ ^c. and fought as on land.^^ They sometimes 
also employed fire-ships, or threw firebrands, and pots full of coals and sul- 
phur, with various other combustibles,^^ which were so successfully em- 
ployed by Augustus at the battle of Actium, that most of Antony-s fleet 
-was thereby destroyed.^® 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them various en- 
gines, or sunk vessels to block up their harbours.'® 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, had their 
prows decked with laurel, and resounded with triumphant music.*® The 
prizes distributed after a victory at sea were much the samQ as on land.^^ 
Also naval punishments, pay, and provisions, <&c.^ 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much inferior in 
size to those of the moderns. Cicero mentions a number of ships of burden, 
none of which was below 2000 amphora,^ i. e. about fifty-six tons, which 
he seems to have thought a large ship.^ There were, however, some 
ships of enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is said to have been 280 
cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and another 300 feet ; the tonnage of the former 
7182, and of the latter, 3197.^ The ship which brought from Egypt the 
great obelisk that stood in the Circus of the Vatican in the time of Cali- 
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.Ccs. B. C. ii. 8, 4. Virg. 640. Dio. xlix. 9. balls of tow, and from 98 qoarum minor nnlla 

Iv. 503. Ov. Am. li. 9. 13 detergendo. missive engines the erat daum miliiom am- 

91. 14 Dio. L 99. Lac. iii. winged steel is flung, phorum. 

5 media ades. 635. Virg. .fin. viil. 694. 94 Clc. Fkm. xii. 15. 

6 dextrnm comu. 15 1. e. u sewi fnteo 18 Dio. 1. 99. 84, 85 ; 95 Athonms. 

7 subiidioi naves svb- unco pmizi. hence viz una aoapM 
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gula, besides the obelisk itself, had 120,000 tnodii of lenieSt lentilesy aldnd 
of pulse, for ballast, about 1138 tons.^ 

CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 



I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

The distinguishing part of the Roman dress was the toga or gown, as 
that of the Greeks was the pallium, and of the Gauls, bracea, breeches, 
whence the Romans were called gens togata,^ or tooati, and the Greeks, 
or in general those who were not Romans, falliati : and Gallia cisalpina, 
when admitted unto the rights of citizens, was called togata.^ Hence 
sliofabula togatA et palliata.^ As the toga was the robe of peace, togati 
is often opposed to armati ;^ and as it was chiefly worn in the city,^ it is 
sometimes opposed to rustici.'' 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries always to ^ 
pear dressed in the toga, but this was not always done. Some wore the 
Greek dress ; as Scipio in Sicily, and the emperor Claudius at Naples.' 

The TOGA* was a loose,^^ flowing,^ ^ woollen 
robe, which covered the whole body, round and 
close at the bottom,^^ but open at the top down 
to the girdle,^^ without sleeves ; so that the right 
arm was at liberty, and the left supported a part 
{lacinia, a flap or lappet) of the toga, which was 
drawn up^^ and thrown back over the left shoul- 
der, and thus formed what was called sinus, a 
fold or cavity upon the breast, in which things 
might be carried, and with which the face or head 
might be covered.^^ Hence Fabius, the Roman 
ambassador, when he denounced war in the se- 
nate of Carthage, is said to have poured out,^^ or 
shaken out the lap of his toga.*^ Dionysius says 
the form of the toga was semicircular.^^ The to- 
ga in later times had several folds, but anciently 
few or none.^^ These folds, when collected in 
a knot or centre, were called umbo, which is put for the toga itself.^ 
When a person did any work, he tucked up^^ his toga, and girded it^ round 
him : hence accingerese operi vel ad opus, or oftener, in the passive, aecingi^ 
to prepare, to make ready .^^ 

The toga of the rich and noble was finer and larger^ than of the less 
wealthy. A new toga was called fexa, when old and thread-bare, irita,^ 
The Romans were at great pains to adjust^® the toga, that it might sit pro- 
perly,^' and not draggle.^® 




1 PUn. xvi. 40. s. 761 
8 Suet. Aug. 40. 98. Jul. 

80. Claud. 15. Plin. Ep. 

▼.11. Virg. .fin. i. 230. 

3 Cic. Rose. Am. 46. 
Ver. i. SO. ii. 63. Or. i. 
S4. tii. 11. Rab. Post. 
0. Phil. ▼. 5. vill. 0. 
Sail. Jag. SI. Tac Hist, 
ii. SO. Suet. C«BS. 4. 8. 

4 SM p. 836. 

5 Liv. ill. 10. 50. Iv. 10. 
Cic. Cm. 15. Off. i. S3. 
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ibi, sc. rure, nulla ne 
cessitas togs, Plin.Ep. 
V. 6. 

7 Plin. vl. 30. 

8 Cic. Rabir. 10. Tac. 
Ann. ii. 59. Dio. Ixvi. 
6. 

9 a tegendot quod cor* 
pua tegat, Var. 

10 laxa. 

11 fluilani. 
IS ab imo. 

13 ad cinctaram. 

14 lubdacabator. 



15 Plin. XV. 18. Cell. 
Iv. 18. Suet. Jul. 8S. 
Liv. viii. 9. 

16 sinum effudisce, Liv. 
xzi. 18. 

17 excussitae togs gre- 
mium, Flor. ii. 6. 

16 iii. 61. 

19 veteribus nulli siniu, 
Quinct. zi. 3. 

50 Virg. Xn. I SS4. 
Pen. ▼. 33. 

51 euceingebat. 
SS aatringtbat. 



23 see p. 51, 5S. 

S4 laxior. 

25 Her. Epod. \r. & 

Epiat. i. 18. 30. 95. 

Mart. ii. 44. 58. 

56 coinponere. 

57 ne impar diraideret. 
88 nee deflueret, Hor. 

Sat. tt. 3. 77. i. 3. 31. 
Epist. i. 1. 05. Quid. 
zi. 3. Macrob. Sat iL 9i. 
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The form of the logs was different at diflereot times. Th« Romani »t 
first had no other dress. It was then atrait^ and close ; it covered the 
arms, and came down to the feet. * 

The toga was at-first worn by women as well aa men. But afterwards 
matrons wore a diflerent robe, called stola, with a broad bordei or fringe,' 
called iNBTiTA, teaching to the feet, (whence initita is put for matrona), 
and also, as some say, when they went abroad, s loose outer robe thrown 
orei the sCola like a eurtout, a mantle, or cloak, called palla, or jteplua? 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes jial/a here the same withinjfita, and 
calls it peripodium and tunieie pallium. Some think that this fringe con- 
slituted the only distinction between the stola and togs. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the outer robe of a woman was called falla.* 



Matron in Stola. Woman in Palla. 

Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not permitted to 
wear the slola ; hence called tooat^, and the modesty of matrons is call- 
ed atolatus pvdor.^ 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by women, called ctclas, 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the toga ; and ban- 
ished persons were prohibited the use of it. Hence toga is put for the 
dignity of a Roman.' 

The colour of the toga was while, and on festivals they usually had one 
newly cleaned ; hence they were said /«s(oj (sc. (fi>x) albati etlebrare, 
to celebrate their festival days clothed in white.^ Candidates for office 
wore a toga whitened by the fullej, tooa Candida.^ The (oga in mourn- 
ing was of a black or dark colour, tooa polla vel atra ; hence those in 
inourning were called ptllati, or atrati.'* But those were also called 
pultati, who wore a great-coat" instead of the toga, or a mean ragged dress," 
as the vulgar or poor people.^^ 

1 lat. Call. »U. II. nnbtlur, V»i. I_ L. C«l. SS. iU. »S. Cic. VM. 11. 

Sllmlwi- iv.X. T PUn. Ep. It. 11. nw. II Ucsnia. 

3 Hor. Sit. 1. 9. n. M. MIor. SU. 1. 1. M. Jn'. Od. Jil. £. 10. la Sun. Aui. 40. Plin. 

Of. Art. Am. 1. »». 11, TO. M»rl. U. W. Ti. BOv. Trtal. V.S.T.Hgr. Ep. vil. 17, 

"'■'''■'■■ " ■" " "■  " ~ J (K)_ 13 puUslm elrtulm. Ml 

.to. tniba puUUE, Quiw. 

, Aai- **■ Jot. ILll. *l.t. 
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The mourning robe of women was called ricinium, vol -NuStTel rica,^ 
which coyered the head and shoulders, or mavortss, -is, toI -ta. They 
seem to^ave had several of these above one an- 
other, thai they might throw them into the funeral 
piles of their husbands and friends. The Twelve 
Tables restricted the number to three.^ 

The Romans seldom or never appeared, at a 
feast in mourning, nor at the public spectacles, 
nor at festivals and sacrifices.^ 

At entertainments the more wealthy Romans 
laid aside the toga, and put on a particular robe, 
called SYNTHESIS, which they wore all the time of 
the saturnalia, because then they were continually 
feasting.^ Nero wore it in^ common. 

Magistrates an(> certain priests wore a toga bor- 
dered with purple,^ hence called toga prjetexta ; 
as the superior magistrates,'' the pontifices, the 
augurs, the decemviri sacris faciundis, &c., and 
even private persons when they exhibited games.^ 

Generals when they triumphed wore an em- 
broidered toga, called picta vel palmata.® 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and young women, 
till they were married, also wore a gown bordered with purple, toga pr^- 
TEZTA, whence they were called prjetextati.*® Hence amidtia prmtea^ 
tata, i. e. a teneris annis, friendship formed in youth ; but verba jprmtextata 
is put for ohscana^^'^ and mores pr<Btextati for impudid vel corrujatiy^ 

Under the emperors the toga was in a great measure disused, unless by 
clients when they waited^^ on their patrons, and orators,* hence called to- 
gati, enrobed.^* 

Boys likewise wore a hollow gold- 
en ball or boss (aurea bulla),^^ which 
hung from the neck on the breast ; as 
some think in the shape of a heart, tp 
prompt them to wisdom ; according to 
others round, with the figure of a heart 
engraved on it.^^ The sons of freedmeaand poorer citizens used only a leath- 
ern boss.^^ Bosses were also used as an ornament for belts or girdles.^* 

Young men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth year of 
their age, laid aside^^ the toga praetexta, and put on^^ the manly gown (to- 





1 liuod post tergttm re- 

jiceretur. 
S Cic. L. ii. 23. 8erv. 

Virg. ^D. i. 268. 1»id. 

xiz.SS. 

3 Cic. Vat. 12. Mart. 
Iv. 2. Ov. F. i. 79. 
Hor. ii. 2. 60. Pen. U. 
40. 

4 Mart. ii. 46. iv. 66. ▼. 
80. xiv. 1. 141. San. Ep. 
18. 

5 lyntheslna, sc. vestls, 
Saet. 51. 

6 Umbo purpureo cir- 
camdata. 

7 Cic. Red. Sen. 5. Lir. 
xxiav. 7. Jut. z. 00. 

8 Cic. Sext. 60. Pis. 4. 
Liv. zzyii. 90, Ac. 



Mart. vil. 2. 7. 

10 Liv. zxii. 57. xzziv. 
7. Cic. Ver. i. 44. Cat. 
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S3. Suet. Aug. 44. 04. 
Mart. z. 20. 

11 Suet. Vesp. 22. quod 
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Gell. iz. 10. Macrob. 
Sat. Ii. 1. 

12 Juv; ii. 170. 

19 officium faciebaat. 
14 Saet. Aug. 60. Mart. 

i. 109. ii. 57. z. 74. 3. 

Schol. Juv. z. 45. Sen. 

Const. 0. Tac. An. zi* 7. 
16 Ttie bulla wa* hong 



on the left breast of the 
child, that, at the sight 
of it, they might con- 
sider they were men, 
If they had a wise 
heart ; and be liliewise 
no inconsiderable in- 
citement to courage; 
the purple of the gown 
or prstexta was also 
to remind them of the 
modesty which became 
them at that age. As 
for the word bulla, 
some derive it from 
/^ovXij, eatuiUmUt or 
counsel ; some from 
^ovXo/iai, *«/!«, or to 
will ; some from /?aX- 
Xu¥, by a flgore taken 



fhHn archers, intimat- 
ing the good purpose, 
as a mark, that youth 
should aim at. — Sexh 
house. 

16 Cic. Ver. i. 5S. Asc. 
loc. Liv. xxvi. 6. Plant. 
Rad.iv.4.127.llacioh. 
Sat. i. 6. 

If bulla scortea, ▼«! sig- 
num de paupere Imo, 
Juv. V. 165. Plm. zzziii. 
1. 

18Virg.^n. zii. M2. 

10 pouebant vel depooc- 
baot. 

20 samebant t«1 tadae- 
bant. 
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GA viRiLis), called toga pura, because it was purely white ; and libera, 
because they were then freed from the restraint of masters, and allowed 
greater liberty.^ 

The ceremony of changing the toga was performed^ with great solem- 
nity before the images of the lares^ to whom the bulla was consecrated,^ 
sometimes in the Capitol, or they immediately went thither, or to some 
temple, to pay their devotions to the gods.'* 

The usual time of the year for assuming the toga virilis was at the feasts 
of Bacchus in March.* 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or principal relation 
to the forum, accompanied by his friends (whose attendance was called 
OFFiciDM soLENNE TOGiB VIRILIS, the cercmouy of taking up the manly 
robe), and there recommended to some eminent orator, whom he should 
study to imitate,^ whence he was Bsid forum attingere vei in forum venire, 
when he began to attend to public business.'' This was called dies toga 
virilis, or dies tirociniif and the conducting of one to the forum, tirocini- 
um ;® the young men were called tirones, young or raw soldiers, because 
then they first began to serve in the army. Hence tiro is put for a learner 
or novice ; ponere tirocinium, to lay aside the character of a learner, and 
give a proof of one's parts ; to be past his noviciate.^ 

When all the formalities of this day were finished, the friends and de- 
pendants of the family were invited to a feast, and small presents distribut- 
ed among them, called sportvla. The emperors on that occasion used 
to give a largess to the people, conoiarium, so called from congius, a mea- 
sure of liquids.^^ 

Servius appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis should send 
a certain coin to the temple of Youth.^^ 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume^^ the toga virilis, 
sooner or later than the age of seventeen, as they judged proper ; under 
the emperors, when they had completed the fourteenth year." Before this 
they were considered as part of the family,^^ afterwards of the state.^* 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, commonly lived in 
a separate house from their parents.^® It was, however, customary for 
them, as a mark of modesty, during the first whole year, to keep*^^ their 
right arm within the toga, and in their exercises in the Campus Martins 
never to expose themselves quite naked, as men come to maturity some- 
times did.^^ 

The ancient Romans had no other clothing but the toga ;^^ in imitation 
of whom, Cato used often to go dressed in this manner, and sometimes 
even to sit on the tribunal, when praetor .^^ Hence eocigua toga Catonis, 
the scanty gown of Cato ; hirta^^ because it was strait^ and coarse.^^ 
Nor did candidates for offices wear any thing but the toga.^^ 
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The Romans afterwards wore below the toga a 
white woollen vest called tunica, which come down 
a little below the knees before, and to the middle of 
the legs behind,^ at first without sleeves. Tunics 
with sleeves,^ or reaching to the ancles,^ were reck* 
oned effeminated But under the emperors these came 
to be used with fringes at the hands,^ from the exam- 
ple of C^sar, longer or shorter according to fancy. 
Those who wore them were said to be manuleati.^ 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or bell'' about 
the waist to keep it tight, which also served as a 
purse,^ in which they kept their money ; hence tnctnc- 
tus tunicam mereator^ the merchant with his tunic girt. 
The purse commonly hung from the neck, and was said deeollasse, 
when it was taken off ; hence decollttre, to deceive.' 

It was also thought effeminate to appear abroad with the tunic slackJj 
or carelessly girded : hence the saying of Sylla concerning Cssar to the 
Optimates, who interceded for his life, ut male prjecinctum puerum ca- 
VERENT, to be upon their guard against that loose-girt boy. For this also 
Maecenas was blamed.^^ Hence cinctuSf prmdnctus, and suecinetus^ are 
put for industriuSf etxpeditus vel gnavus^ diligent, active, clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work,^^ and discinctus for tn^^ , moUit^ 
ignavus ; thus, discinctus nepos, a dissolute spendthrift ; discincti Afri^ ef- 
feminate, or simply ungirt, for the Africans did not use a girdle.^^ 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home or in private ; 
hence discincti ludere, i. e. domi, with their tunics ungurt ; disHnetague in 
otia natus. formed for soft repose,^^ for they never wore the toga at home, 
but an undress.^^ Hence the toga and other things which they wore only 
abroad were called forensia, or vestitus forensis, and vestimenta fo- 
rensia." 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men ; but that of the former 
always came down to their feet, and covered their arms. They also used 
girdles both before and after marriage.^^ 

The Romans do not seem to have used a belt above the toga. But this 
point is strongly contested. Young men, when they assumed the toga 
virilis, and woman, when they were married, received from their parents 
a tunic wrought in a particular manner, called tunica recta, or reoilla.^^ 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two stnpes,/ajci« 
vel plagula) sewed on the breast of their tunic, called latus clavus,'^ 
which is sometimes put for the tunic itself, or the dignity of a senator ; 
the equites a narrow stripe, angustus clavus,^^ called also pauper cla- 
vus.^ 



1 Quinc. xi. 3. 1S8. 

2 dhirodoUe vel| tonic* 
manicate. 
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4 Cic. Cat. il. 10. Virg. 
^n. ix. 616. Cell. vii. 
12. 
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6 Suet. Jal. 45. Cal. 52. 
Hor. Sat. i. 2. 25. Prop. 
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9 Cell. XV. 2. Plaut. 
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12 Hor. Epod. 1. 34. 
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Am. i. 9. 41. 
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73. Vit. 8. Cic. Fin. fi. 
24. Plin. Ep. v. 6. f. . 

15 Colurael. xli. 45. 5. 
Suet. Aug. 74. Cal. 17. 

16 Festus in cinffulom. 
Mart. xlv. 151. Ov. 
Am. i. 7. 46. Juv. vi, 
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Augustus granted to tbe sons of senators the right of wearing the latus 
eknms after they assumed the toga virilis, and made them tribunes and 
pnefects in .the army ; hence called tribu^i tr pr£fbcti laticlavii. 
The tribunes chotsen from the equites were called anoosticlavii. They 
seem to have assumed the toga virilis and latus clavus on the same day.^ 

Generals, in a triumph, wore, with the toga pacta an embroidered tunic 
(tunica palmata), called also tunica J&vis, because the image of that god 
in the Capitol was clothed with it. Tunics of this kind used to be sent, 
by the senate, to foreign kin^s as a present.^ 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, wore nothing but a tu- 
nic ; hence called tunicatds popellus, or tunicati. Foreigners at 
Rome seem also to have used the same dress (hence homo tunicatus is put 
for a Carthaginian), and slaves, like gladiators.^ In the country, persons 
of fortune and rank used only the tuuic. In winter they wore more than 
one tunic. Augustus used four.^ 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen covering next the 
skin, like our shirt, called indusium, or subucula,^ and by later writers, 
interula and camisia. Linen clothes^ were not used by the ancient Ro- 
mans, and are seldom mentioned in the classics. The use of linen was 
introduced, under the emperors, from Egypt : whence sindon vel vestes 
Byssina, fine linen. Girls wore a linen vest, or shift, called supparuh 
vel "UsJ ^ 

The Romans, in later ages, wore above the toga a kind of great-coat, 
called LACERNA, open before, and fastened with clasps, or buckles (fibuljs, 
which were much used to fasten all the different parts of dress, except the 
toga), especially at the spectacles,^ to screen them from the weather, with 
a covering for the head and shoulders,^ called cucullus. They used to 
lay aside the lacerna when the emperor entered. It was at first used only 
in the army,^^ but afterwards also in the city. 

During the civil wars, when ihe toga began to be disused, the lacerna 
came to be worn in place of it to such a degree, that Augustus one day 
seeing, from his tribunal, a number of citizens in the assembly dressed in 
the lacerna,^^ which was commonly of a dark colour, repeated with indig- 
nation from Virgil, 

Romanos remm dominos gentemque togatam ! uEn. i. 282. 

The subject world shall Rome's dominion own, 

And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown ! Dryden. 

and gave orders to the sediles not to allow any one to appear in the forum 
or circus in that dress.^^ It was only used by the men, and at first was 
thought unbecoming in the city. It was sometimes of various colours and 
texture.^^ 

Similar to the lacerna was the ljena,^^ a Grecian robe or mantle Arown 
over the pallium}^ 

The Romans had another kind of great-coat or surtout, resembling the 

* 
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BuU. ii. 84. Plant. P<rn. Fest. Ov. Past. u. 745. Prop. xir. 13. 136. 

▼. 3. S. Amp. i. 1. 213. 8 Juv. ix. 29. Virg. iii. 10. 7. 
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lacerna, but shorter and straiter, called pendla, which was worn abore 
the tunic,^ having likewise a hood,^ used chiefly on journeys and in the 
army, also in the city,^ sometimes covered with a rough pile, or hair» for 
the sake of warmth, called gausapa, sing, et plur, vel -e, or gausapina pc- 
nula, of various colours, and common to men and women, sometimes made 

of skins, 8C0RT£A> 

The military robe of the Romans was called saoum, an open woollen 
garment, which was drawn over the other clothes, and fastened before with 
clasps ; in dangerous conjunctures worn also in the city, by all except 
those of consular dignity, as in the Italic war for twp years. Distento sa- 
go impositum in sublime jaclare, to toss in a blanket.^ 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used sometimes 
to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth (fascia, vel -iol^^ fil- 
lets, bands, or rollers), named, from the parts which they covered, tibu- 
LiA and FEMiNALiA or femoralia,^ similar to what are mentioned, Exod. 
xxviii. 42, Levit. vi. 10. xvi. 4, Ezek. xliv. 18 ; used first, probably, by 
persons in bad health, afterwards by the delicate and effeminate,'^ who 
likewise had mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called focalia 
yelfoeale, sing.,® used chiefly by orators. Some used a handkerchief (su- 
darium) for that purpose.^ 

Women used ornaments round their legs,^^ called periscblides.^^ 

The Romans had various coverings for the feetf^^but chiefly of two kinds. 
The one (calceus, iniodrifia^ a shoe), covered the whole foot, somewhat 
like our shoes, and was tied above with a latchet or lace, a pointer string.^^ 
The other (solea, aaydahov^ a slipper or sandal)^* covered only the sole 





Solem, 

of the foot, and was fastened on with leathern thongs or strings,^^ hence 
called viNcuLA. Of the latter kind there were various sorts : crepidje, 
vel -DULiE, GALLICS, &c. ; sud those who wore them were said to be dis* 
caleeati (awnodrjjoi) pedibus intectiSf unshod, with feet uncovered. ^^ 
The Greeks wore a kind of shoes called phacasia." 
The calcei were always worn with the toga when a person went 

1 Saet. Ner. 48. Sil. xvii. 531. Cic. PhiL 41. TiMl.xiv. 14S. ciatur. Fast. 

8 caput vel capitiam, viii. 11. Uv. Ep. 72, 73. G«U. zi. 0. Soat. Nmr. 16 teretibos habenis vel 

Plin. xxlv. 15. Paterc. U. 16. Mart. L 51. obslrigillis vincta, Gai. 

t^ o^^^' ''^'* ^' ^^* ^' ^- 10 omtmenU drca cm- ziii. 91. amenUs, PUb. 

at o ***-«^' ^^^' ^' • *• •• tegumenU tibia- ra. xxxir. 6. a. 14. 

78. Sen. Ep. 67. N. Q. ram et femoram, Saet. 1 1 Hor. Ep. i. 17. 56. 16 Tac. Ann. U. 99 Or. 

It. 6. Suet. Cic. 52. Aug. 82. It calcearoenu Tel t»- F. U. SM. Ctc Rab. 

^^P«^^«*-^®^'*^' 7 Cic. Brut. 60. Att. il. gumenta pedum, Cic. P©it. 27. Ptdl. ii. SO. 

ul)Li « ^^' ^rt. Am. 8. Har. Resp. 21. Hot. Tu«c. v. 82. Hor. Sat. I. 8. 1«7. OeL 

": rS?' X ",'I;*.*:/**^- Sat. il. 3. 255. Quinct. 18 comgia,lonim vel U- xill. 21, *c. 

iri.59.xiT.180.145.147. xi. 8. 144. Suet. Aug. aula. Cic. Div. U. 40. 17 Sen. Ben. tU. 21. 

'••^- 88. Martil. 29. 57 

5 Suet. Aug. 26. Oth. 2. 6 a faucibui, Ifut. Iv. 14 quod tolo pedis tubji- 
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abroad ;^ whence he put them off,' and put on^ slippers, when he went 
on a journey. Caligula permitted those who chose, to wear slippers in 
the theatre, as he himself did in public> 

Slippers (solea) were used at feasts, but they pi(t them off when about 
to eat.^ It was esteemed effeminate for a man to appear in public in 
slippers.^ Slippers were worn by women in public'' 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to the mid- 
dle of their legs. They had a golden or silver crescent {lana vel lunula, 
i. e. literaC) on the top of the foot ; hence the shoe is called lunatapellis, 
and the foot lunata planta. This seems to have been peculiar to patrician 
senators ; hence it is called Patricia luna.^ 

The shoes of women were generally white .^sometimes red, scarlet, or 
purple ;^^ yellow,^ ^ <&c., adorned with embroidery and pearls, particularly 
the upper leathers or upper parts. ^^ 

Men's shoes were generally black ; some wore them scarlet or red, ps 
Julius Caesar, and especially under the emperors, adorned with gold, silver, 
and precious stones. They were sometimes turned up in the point, in the 
form of the letter f, called ealcei repandi.^^ 

The senators are said to hare used four latchets to tie their shoes, and 
plebeians only one.^^ 

The people of ancient Latium wore shoes of unwrought leather,^^ called 
PERONKs, as did also the Marsi, Hemici, and Vestini, who were likewise 
clothed in skins,^® &c. It was long before they learned the use of tanned 
leather (alutje),^'' which was made of various colours. ^^ 

The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes,^^ which used to be put 
on persons condemned for parricide.^ 

Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country people, called 
scuLPONEiB,^^ with which they sometimes struck one another in the face,^ 
as courtesans used to treat their lovers.^^ Thus Omphale used Hercules. 

The shoes of the soldiers were called calio^, sometimes shod with 
nails ;^ of the comedians, socci, slippers, often put for solea ; of the tra- 
gedians, cothurni.'^ 

The Romans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the feet, made of 
wool or goats' hair, called udones.^^ 

The Romans, also, had iron shoes^ for mules and horses, not fixed to 
the hoof with nails, as among us, but fitted to the foot, so that they might 
be occasionally put on and off ;^^ sometimes of silver or gold.'^ 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves \^ but they are men- 
tioned both by Greek and Roman writers,^^ with fingers,^' and without 
them ; what we call mittens. 



I Plin. Ep. vU. 3. Suet. 

Aug. 73. 
S cafceos et yastiments 

mutavit. 

3 indaebat vel induce- 
Imt. 

4 Cic. MU. 10. Dlo. Uz. 
7. Suet. 5S. 

5 Plant. True. li. 4. IS. 
Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 77. Ep. 1. 
13. 15. Mart. iU. 50. 

S soleatus, Cic. Har. 
Resp. 21. Ver. y. 33. 
Pis. 6. LiT. xdx. 19. 
Suet. Cal. 38. 

7 Plaut. True. il. 8. 

8 Hor. Sat. i. 0. 20. Jnv. 
Tii. 192. Mart. i. 50. fi. 
29. Schol. JvY. Stat 



SUr. y. 2. 28. 

9 Oy. Art. Am. ill. 271. 

10 rubriy mallei, et par* 
purei, Pers. y. 109. 
Vir;?. Eel. vU. 32. -ffiD. 
i. 341. 

11 lutei yelcerel, Catul. 
liz. 9. 

12 erepidarum obetra* 

rila, Flin. ix. 35. s. 56. 
Cie. Nat. D. i. SO. 
Mart.!!. 29. i. Dlo. xliii. 
43. Plaut. Baceh. ii. 3. 
97. Sen. ii. 12. Plin. 
xxxyii. 2. 

14 Isid. zix. 34. Sen. 
Tranquil. Anim. 2. 

15 ex corio cmdo. 
lOVirg. JSn. ▼». 90. 



Jay. xiy. 195. 

17 ex alomine (of alnm), 
quo pelles subigeban- 
tur, ut molUores fie- 
rent. 

18 Mart. U. 29. yii. 34. 

19 solesB ligne». 

20 Auct. Her. i. 13. Iny. 
ii.50. 

21 Cato de Re R. 59. 

22 OS batuebant, Plaut. 
Gas. ii. 8. 59. 

23 commitigare sanda- 
lio capat,— to break 
the head with a slip- 
per, Ter. Eun. t. 8. 4. 

24 clayit soffixa,— see 
p. 250. 

25 tee p. 238. 



26 Mart. xiy. 140. 

27 soles ferres. 

28 Gatul. xviU. 20. Plin. 
xzx. li. s. 49. Suet. 
Ner. 30. Vesp. 23. 

29 Poppea conjux, Ne- 
ronis delicatioribus ju- 
mentis suls soleas ex 
auro quoque induere, 
Id. xxxiii.l1.s.49.I>io. 
lxii.28. 

SO chirotheoi yel ma- 

nlc«. 
31 Horn. Odjt* 24. Plin. 

Ep. lii. 5. 
SSdigltalia, -um, Varr., 

R. R. i. 55. 
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The ancient Romans went with their heads bare,^ as we see from 
cient coins and statues, except at sacred rites, games, festirals, on jonr- 
neys, and in war. Hence, of all the honours decreed to Caesar by the se- 
nate, he is said to have been chiefly pleased with that of always wearing 
a laurel crown, because it covered his baldness, which was reckoned a 
deformity among the Romans, as well as among the Jews.^ 

They used, however, in the city, as a screen from the heat or wind, to 
throw over their head the lappet of their gown,^ which they took off whea 
they met any one to whom they were bound to show respect, as the con- 
suls, &c.^ 

' The Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but thoee of Saturn ; 
in cases of sudden and extreme danger ; in grief or despair, as when one 
was about to throw himself into a river, or the like.^ Thus Cssar, whea 
assassinated in the senate-house ; Pompey, when slain in Egypt ; Cras- 
sus, when defeated by the Parthians ; Appius, when he fled from the fo- 
rum ; and when criminals were executed.^ 

At games and festivals the Romans wore a woollen cap or bonnet, (pi- 
LEUS, vel 'Um^y which was also worn by slaves, hence called pileati, 
when made free or sold,^ whence piUus is put for liberty, likewise by the 
old and sickly.^ 

The Romans on journeys used a round cap, like a helmet, (oalsrus, 
Vel -um,) or a broad-brimmed hat (pbtasu^. Hence petasaius^ ]H«pared 
for a journey. Caligula- permitted the use of a hat similar to this in the 
theatre, as a screen from the heat.^® 

The women used to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, orgaierus, 
mixing false hair^^ with it. So likewise warriors, who sometimes also 
used a cap of un wrought leather (gudo vel 'On).^ 

The head-dress of women, as well as their other attire, was different at 
different periods. Ai first it was very simple. They seldom went abroad ; 
and, when they did, they almost always had their faces veiled. But when 
riches and luxury increased, dress became with many the chief object of 
attention ; hence a woman's toilette and ornaments were called mundus 
MULiEBRis, her world. ^^ 

They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes,^^ and sometimes 
painted it,^^ made it appear a bright yellow, with a certain composition or 
wash, a lixivium or ley,^^ but never used powder, which is a very late in- 
vention ; first introduced in France about the year 1 593. 

The Roman women frizzled or curled their ha^ with hot irons,^'' and some- 
times raised it to a great height by rows and stories of curls. ^^ Hence al- 
TUM CALiENDRUM,^^ the lofty pile of false hair ; suggestus, vel 'um cornet^ as 



1 capite aperto. 

5 S Kingi, ii. S3. Suet. 
Jul. 4ft. Domit. 18. Ov. 
Alt. Am. Ui. tSQ. Tac. 
An. iT. ft7. Juv. It. 88. 

t laciniam vel sinum to- 
gas in caput rejicere. 

4 Plut. Pomp. Qusat. 
Rom. 10. seo p. 77. 

6 Serv. Virg . Mn. iii. 
405. Ur. i. SO. Ir. IS. 
Flaut. Moat. ii. 1. 77. 
Petr. 7. 00. Hor. Sat. 
ii. 3. 37. 

6 Suet. Cna. 8S. Die. 
xlU. 4. Plat. Liv. i. 96. 
Ui. 49. 8U. xi. 990. 



7 Hor. Ep. L>^13. 19. 
Mart. xi. 7. zlv. 1. 
Suet. Ner. 97. Sen. Ep. 
18. Liv. zziv. 10. Plant. 
Amph. i. 303. 

8 Oell. vii. 8. see p. 94. 
Suet. Tib. 4. Mart. Ii. 

48.4. GT.Art. Am. i.783. 
10 Virg. ^n. vii. 686. 

Suet.Auf^. 82.Cic. Fam. 

XV. 17. Dio. lix. 7. 
U crioea ficti veLsuppo- 

siti. 
19Schol. Jqt. Ti. 190. 

SU. i. 404. TiU. 494. 

xvi. 59. 
13 Liv. zxxiv. 7. 



14 "Ov. :Met. ▼. 93. 

Tibal. iii. 498. 

19 Tib. 1. 0. 43. Oy. Art. 

Am. iii. 163, comam 

rutilabant vel incende- 

bant. 

16 lixivo vel -va, cinere 
vel cinere lixivii, Val. 
Max. ii. 1. 9. Plin. xiv. 
SO. xxviU. 19. a. 91. 
ipuma Batava vel 
caustlca, 1. e. sapone, 
with soap, Mart. vili. 
S3. 90. XIV. 96. Snet. 
Cal. 47. 

17 calido ferro vel cala- 
miatrii vibrabant, cris- 



pabanU vel intoiqnr- 
bant, Virg. JEn. xi!. 
100. Cic. Bmt. 79 ; 
hence coma calamls- 
trata, fhzxled hair.CK. 
Sext. 8. ; homo calx- 
mistratus, by way of 
contempt, Cic pc«l 
red.ScD.0. Plant. Asio. 
Iii. 3. 37. 

18 Juv. vl. 501. 

19 i. o. capillitium adnl- 
terinum vel capiUa- 
mentnm, Suet. Cal. 11. 
in galerl vel gales mo- 
dnm suggestoiD, Ten. 
Cult. Fcem. 7. 
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a building ; eoma in gradusformcUa, into stories \^fiexus dneinnorum vol an- 
nulorum, the turning of the locks or curls ; fimbria vel eirri, the extremities 
or ends of the curls.' The locks seem to have been fixed by hair-pins.^ 
The slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair^ were called 
ciNTFLONES Or ciNERARii,^ who Were in danger of punishment if a single 
lock was improperly placed,^ the whip'' was presently applied, or the mir- 
ror^ (speculum), made of polished brass or steel, of tin or silver, was 




aimed at the head of the offender. A number of females attended, who 
did nothing but give directions.^ Every woman of fashion had at least one 
female hair-dresser. ^^^ 

The hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and precious stones," some- 
times with crowns or garlands, and chaplets of flowers,^^ bound with fillets 
or ribands of various colours. ^^ 

The head-dress and ribands of matrons were difierent from those of 
virgins.^'^ Ribands (vittje) seem to have been peculiar to modest women ;^^ 
and, joined with the stola, were the badge of matrbns.^^^ 

Immodest women used to cover their heads with mitres, (mitrje vel 
mitelkBy 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effeminate ;^^ 
and what was still more so, coverings for the cheeks, tied with bands^* un- 
der the chin.2® 



1 Hor. Sat. i. 8. 48. 

Stat. Sylv. 1. 2. 114. 

Suet. Ner. 51. Quinct. 

xii. 
3 Cic. Pis. 11. Juv. xlii. 

165. 

3 crinalis acus, Prop, 
ui. 9. 53. Dio. U. 14. 

4 in crine componendo. 

5 Hor. Sat. i. 3. 98. 

6 si unns de toto pecca- 
▼erat oTbe comarum 
annulus, incorta non 
bene fixus acu. 

Ttaorea, i. e. flagrum 
vel acuUca de peae 



taorino. 

8 The above cnt re- 
presents two of the 
mostlmportant articles 
of a lady's toilet table ; 
her mirrors and a box 
of pins. The former 
were made usually of 
steel, but sometimes of 
glass; the latter we 
are told by Pliny ,xxxvi. 
30. were brought from 
Sidon. 

Jnv. vi. 491. Plln. 
xxxiv. 17. s. 48. Mart. 
ii.60. 



10 omatrix, Ov. Am. i. 
14. 16. ii. 7. 17. S3. 

11 Ov. Her. xv. 75. xxi. 
89. Manil. v. 518. 

18 corons et serta, 
Plant. Asin. iv. 1. 58. 

13 crinales vitts vel fas- 
cia, Ov. Met. i. 477. iv. 

MProp. Iv. 13. 34. Vlrg. 

Xn. U. 108. 
15 hence vitt» tenues, 

insignio pudoris, Ov. 

Art. Am. i. 31. ; nil 

mihi cum vitta, i. e. 

cum muliere pudica ot 



casta, Ov. Reno. Am. 
380. 

10 Ov. Trist. ii. 247. 
hence et vos, quis vit- 
tie longaque vestis ab- 
est, i.e. Impudicas, Ov. 
Fant. iv. 184. 

17 Juv. iil. 00. Serv. 
Virg. JEn. iv. 810. Cic. 
Rosp. Har. 21. 

18 Cic. Rabir. Post. ID. 

19 redimlcula vel Uga> 
mina. 

80 Virg. ib. « ix. 010. 
Prop. IL 89. 
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An embroidered net or cauP was used for enclosing the hair behind, 
called vesica from its thinness.^ 

Women used various cosmetics,^ and washes or wash-balls/ to ij»- 
prove their colour.^ They covered their face with a thick paste,^ which 
they wore at homeJ 

Poppaea, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pomatum or ointmeni lo 
preserve her beauty, called from her name popp^anum, made of asses' milk, 
in which she used also to bathe. Five hundred asses are said to have been 
daily milked for this purpose : and when she was banished from Rooae, fifty 
asses attended her.^ Some men imitated the women in daubing their 
faces ; Otho is reported to have done the same.^ Pumice-stones were used 
to smooth the skin.^^ 

Paint (fug us) was used by the Roman women as early as the day^ of 
Plautus ; ceruse or white lead (cerussa), or chalk {creta), to 
whiten the skin, and vermilion {minium purpurissum vel 
rubrica) to make it red. (HenceyfucatiBfCerussatcBf cretatm, et 
minionat<Bf painted,) in which also the men imitated theni.^^ 

The women used a certain plastei which took off the 
small hairs from their cheeks ; or they pulled them out by 
the root^^ with instruments called volsella, tweezers, 
which the men likewise did.^^ The edges of the eye-lids 
and eye-brows they painted with a black powder or soot.^^ 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity on the face, 
they used a patch .(splenium vel emplastrum), sometimes 
like a crescent ;^^ also for mere ornament. Hence spUniatus^ 
patched.^* Regulus, a famous lawyer under 
Domitian, used to anoint^^ his right or left eye, 
and wear a white patch over the right side or 
the left of his forehead, as he was to plead 
either for the plaintiff or defendant.'^ 

The Romans took great care of their teeth 
by washing and rubbing them. When they 
lost them, they procured artificial teeth of 
ivory. If loose, they bound them with gold.^^ 
It is said iEsculapius first invented the pulling 
out of teeth.20 

The Roman ladies used ear-rings (inau- 
res)'^ of pearls,^^ three or four to each ear, 
sometimes of immense value ;^^ (hence, uxor 
tua locupletis dom(is auribus censum gerit), and 




VotseUa. 





I reticulum auratum. 
SJuv. ii. 96. Mart. viii. 

33. 19. 

3 medicamina vel leno- 
cinia. 

4 sme^ata. 

5 0v. Med. Fac. 51. 
Sen. Helv. 16. 

6 multo pane vel tecto- 
rio. 

7 Juv. vi. 460, &c. 

8 Plin. xi. 41. xxviii. 15L 
8. 50. Dio. ]xii. 28. 

9 faciem pane madido 
liiiere quotidie con.iue- 
vit, Suet. Otb. ]3. Juv. 
ii. 107. 

lU Plin. zxxvi. 81. s. 43. 

II Plaut. Moit.i. 3. 101. 
118. Trac. U. U. 3S. 



Ov. Art. Am. iii. 199. 
Hor. Ep. xii. 10. Mart, 
ii. 41. viii. 33. 17. Cic. 
Pis. 11. 
IS radicitus vellehant. 

13 Mart. viii. 47. ix. 38. 
Suet. Cvs. 45. Galb. 
23. 0th. 18. Quinct. i. 6. 
44. V. 9. 14. viii. prcecm. 
19. 

14 fuligine collinebant, 
Tertul. Cult. Fasm. 5. 
Juv. ii. 93. Plin. £p. 
vi. 2. 

15 lunatum, Mart. ii. 39. 
8. viii. 33. 88. 

16 Plin. Ep. VI. 3. Mart, 
z. 33. 

17 oircumliaere. 

1ft deztnun, si a v. pto- 



petitore ; alterum, si a 
possessore esset actu- 
rus, Plin. Ep. vi. 8. 

19 Cic. Legg. ii. 84. 
Plin. xzxi. 10. Ep. viii. 
18. Mart. i. 20. 73. ii. 
41. v. 44. xU. 83. xiv. 
83. 56. Hor. Sat. i. 8. 
48. 

20 dentis evulsionom, 
Cic. Nat. I), iii. 57. 

81 The first of these two 
cuts represents a gold 
earring, with pearl 
pendants. The second 
IS a gold breastpin, to 
which is attached a 
Bacchanalian figure, 
with a patera in one 
hand and a glaai in the 



other. lie is provided 
with bat's wings ; aid 
two belts or bands of 
grapes psss across his 
body. The bat's wmfs 
symbolize the drowsi- 
ness consequent upon 
hard drink ing^. Ther 
were both found in 
the late excavations aX 
Ponipeii,aiid are drawn 
as large as the origi- 
nals. 

28 margaiite, bnocs, 
vel nniones, Hor. Ep. 
viii. 14. Sat. ii.3.941. 

83 Plin. ix. 86. s. 96, 57. 
Sen. Ben. vjf. 9. Suet. 
Jttl.60. 
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of precious stones ;^ also necklaces or ornaments for the neck (monilia), 
made of gold and set with gems, which the men also used. But the or- 
nament of the men was usually a twisted chain^ or a circular plate of gold,^ 
also a chain composed of rings,^ used both by men and women .^ Orna- 
ments for the arms were called ARHiLLiB. There was a female ornament 
called Tegmentum, worn only by matrons, which some suppose to have 
been a kind of necklace ;* but others, more properly, an embroidered rib- 
and,^ or a purple fringe^ sewed to the clothes.^ Hence vestis segmentata, 
an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe.^^ 

The Roman women used a broad riband round the breast called stro- 
PHiuH, which served instead of a boddice or stays. They had a clasp, 
buckle, or bracelet on the left shoulder, called spinther or spinter.^^ 

The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of the republic was white ; 
but afterwards the women used a great variety of colours, according to the 
mode, or their particular taste.^^ ' 

Silk^^ was unknown to the Romans till towards the end of the republic. 
It is frequently mentioned by writers after that time. The use of it was 
forbidden to men.^^ 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe of pure silk,^^ 
before that time it used to be mixed with some other stuff.^^ The silk, 
which had been closely woven in India, was unravelled, and wrought anew 
in a looser texture, intermixed with linen or woollen yarn,^^ so thin that the 
body shone through it ;^^ first fabricated in the island Cos. Hence vestes 
Co(B for serica vel bomhyeinm, tenues vel pellucidae ; ventus textiliSy v. nebula. 
The emperor Aiirelian is said to have refused his wife a garment of pure 
silk, on account of its exorbitant price.^^ 

' Some writers distinguish between vestis b&mhycina and serica. The 
former they make to be produced by the silk-worm {bambyx), the latter 
from a tree in the country of the Seres {sing. Ser,) in India. But roost 
writers aonfound them. It seems doubtful, however, if sericum was quite 
the same with what we now call silk.^ 

Silk-worms {bambyces) are said to have been first introduced at Con- 
stantifiople by two monks in the time of Justinian, A. D. 551.^^ The Ro- 
mans were long ignorant of the manner in which silk was made. 

Clothes were distinguished not only from their different texture and 
colour, but also from the places where they were manufactured ; thus, 
vestis aurea, aurata, pieta^ embroidered with gold ; purpurea, conchyliata^'^ 
ostro vel murice tincta, punicea, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidonia, Assyria, PAce- 
nicia ; Spartana, Melibaa; Getula, Pana vel Punica, Slc, Purple, dyed 
with the juice of a kind of shelUfish, called purpura or murkx ; found 
chiefly at Tyre in Asia ; in Meninx, -ngis, an island near the Syrtis Minor, 
and on the Getulian shore of the Atlantic ocean, in Africa ; in Laconica in 
Europe. The most valued purple resembled the colour of clotted blood. 



1 Ov. Art. Am. i. 432. 
Met. X. 115. 264. Virg. 
-iEn. i. W8. Cic. Verr. 
vi. 18. Suet. Galb. 18. 
Sen. Vit. Beat. 17. PUn. 
ix. 35. 

2 torquis, v. -es, Virg. 
JEa. vii. 351. 

3 circulus auri Tel au- 
reus, Virg. JEn. v. 559. 

4 catena, catelia, vel 
eaten ula. 

5 Liv. xxxix. 31. Hor. 
£p. i. 17. 55. 



6 Val. Max. v. 2. 1. Serv. 
Virg. JEn. i. 658. laid, 
xix. 31. 

7 fascia, taenia, vel vitta 
intetta auro. 
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89. Ov. Art. Am. iii. 
169. 
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Symraach. Ep 4. 12. f. 

11 Catul. Ixii. 65. Fett. 
Plant. Men. ill. 3. 4. 

40 



12 Ov. Art. iii. 187. 
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HVirgjG.ii. 121. Ilor. 
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52. Mart. ill. 9H. viii. 
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17 PUn. vi. 20. 
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10 Plin. xi. 22. s. 26. 

Tihul. ii. 3. 57. Prop. i. 
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Pelron. 55. Vop. Aur. 
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21 Proc. BeU. Goth. iv. 
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22 Cic. Phil. u. 27. 
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of a blackish shining appearance ; whence blood is called by Homer, 
pureus,^ Under Augustus the violet colour^ came to be in request ; theo 
the red^ and the Tyrian twice dyed ;* vestis coccinea vel cocco tineta, scar- 
let, also put for purple ; Melifensis, e gossypio vel xylo, cotton ; coa, i. e. 
serica vel bombycina el purpuraj fine silk and purple made in the island of 
Cos or Coos ;*'* Phrygiana, vel -t&ntca, i e. dcu coniexta et aureisfiUs deco- 
ratOy needle- work or embroidery ; others read here phryxianay and make it 
a coarse shaggy cloth ; freeze, opposed to rasa, smoothed, without hairs ; 
virgata, striped ; scutulata^ spotted or figured,® like a cobweb/ which Pliny 
calls rete scutulatum, galbana vel -tna, green or grass-coloured,^ worn chiefly 
by women ; hence galbanatus, a man so dressed, and galbani mores, ef- 
feminate ; amethystina, of a violet or wine-colour ; prohibited by Nero, as 
the use of the vestis conchyliata, a particular kind of purple, was by Caesar, 
except to certain persons and ages, and on certain days ;^ erocoia, a gar- 
ment of a saffron-colour ;'° sindon, fine linen from Egypt and Tyre ;^* 
vestts atra vel pulla, black or iron-grey, used in mourning, &c. In private 
and public mourning the Romans laid aside their ornaments, their gold 
and purple. ^2 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans than rings 

(annuli.) This custom seems to have been borrowed from the Sabines. 

The senators and equites wore golden rings, also the legionary tribunes. 

Anciently none but the senators and equites were allowed to wear gold 
rings. 13 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unless when presented with a golden 
one for their bravery in war, or for any other desert. ^^ Under the empe- 
rors the right of wearing a golden ring was most liberally conferred, and 
often for frivolous reasons. At last it was granted, by Justinian, to all 
citizens. 1^ Some were so finical with respect to this piece of dress, as 
to have lighter rings for summer, and heavier for winter, hence called 
semestres.^^ 

The ancient Romans usually wore but one ring, on the left hand, on the 
finger next the least, hence called digitus annularis ; but, in later times, 
some wore several rings, some one on each finger, or more,^'' which was 
always esteemed a mark of effeminacy. 

Rings were laid aside at night, and when they bathed, also by suppliants, 
and in mourning.^® 

The case^^ where rings were kept, was called DACTyLOTHECA.^ 

Rings were set with precious stones^^ of various kinds ; as jasper,^ 
sardonyx, adamant, Sic-, on which were engraved the images of some of 
their ancestors or friends, of a prii^ce or a great man, or the representation 
of some signal event, or the like.^^ Thus on Pompey's ring were engraved 
three trophies, as emblems of his three triumphs over the three parts of the 



1 Plin. iz. 36. s. 60. 38. 
8. 63. 
S violacea parpuia. 

3 rubra Tarentma. 

4 Tyria Dibapha, i. e. 
bis tincta, Plin. ix. 39. 
a. 68. Uor. Od. ii. 16. 
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5 Mart. v. 24. Hor. Sat. 
i. 2. 101. vi. 102. 106. 
Od. iv. 13. 13. Cic.Ver. 
il. 72. Plin.xiz. 1. Suet. 
Tib. ii. 4. 29. Juv. viii. 
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6 Plin. vtii. 48. i. 74. 



Virg. JEn. viii. 660. Jut. 
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82. 5. xiv. 154. Juv. vii. 

136. Suet. Jul. 43. 
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Resp. Har. 21. 

11 Mart. ii. 16. iv. 19. 19. 
xi. 1. 

12 Llv. ix. 7. xxxlv. 7. 

13 Li?, f. 11, xziU. 19. 
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iii. 60. Suet. Jul. 39. 
Stat. Silv. ill. 144. Ma- 
crob. Sat. ii. 10. 

15 Novel. 78.Tac. Hist, 
iv. 3. Plin. xxxiii. 1. 2. 
Suet. Galb. 14. Vit. 12. 

16 Juv. i. 28. vii. 89. 
17Mart. v. 11. 62, 5. xi. 

60. Cell. X. 10. Macrob. 
vfl. 13. Hor. Sat. U. 7. 
9. 
l8T9r. Heaut. iv. 1. 42. 



' Ot. Am. ii. IS. 93. Liv. 

ix. 7. xliii. 16. iRtd. xix. 

3I.Val. Max. vul. 1.1 

Suet.fAug. 101. 
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90 Mart- xi. 60. 
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S3Mart. ii.SO.v. ll.Ctc 
Cat.iii.5.F!n. T. l.Ov. 
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^orld, Enrope, Asia, and Africa ; on Caesar's ring, an armed Venus ; on 
that of Augustus, first a sphyox, afterwards the image of Alexander the 
Great, and at last his own, which the succeeding emperors continued to 
use.^ 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been proscribed by Antony for the 
sake of a gem in his ring, worth 20,000 sesterces.^ 

Rings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers,^ also cellars, 
chests, casks, &c> They were affixed to certain signs or symbols,^ used 
for tokens, like what we call tallies, or tally-sticks, and given in contracts 
instead of a bill or bond, or for any sign.® Rings used also to be given by 
those who agreed to club for an entertainment," to the person commission- 
ed to bespeak it,^ from symhola, a shot or reckoning : hence symbolam 
dare, to pay his reckoning. Asymholus ad eanam venire, to come to supper 
without paying. The Romans anciently called a ring ungulus, from t^n- 
gttisj a nail ; as the Greeks Saxivhog from dauivlog, a finger ; afterwards 
both' called it symbolus vel -tim.^ 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring to any one, it 
was esteemed a mark of particular affection. ^^ 

Rings were usually pulled off from the fingers of persons dying ; but 
they seem to have been sometimes put on again before the dead body was 
burnt." 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both before and after mar- 
riage. It seems any free wpman might wear a golden one ; and Isidorus 
says, all free men, contrary to other authors. A ring used to be given by 
a man to the woman he was about to marry,-43 a pledge of their intended 
union (annulus pronubus \Y^ a plain iron one,^^ according to Pliny ; 
but others make it of gold. Those who triumphed also wore an iron 
ring.** 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, suffered their beards to 
grow (hence called barhati; but barbatus is also put for a full-grown man,)^^ 
till about the year of the city 454, one P. Ticinius Msnas, or Msena, brought 
barbers from Sicily, and first introduced the custom of shaving at Rome, 
which continued to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover some excrescenses 
on his chin, revived the custom of letting the beard grow,^® but that of 
shaving was sooi\ after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it^^ with great 
care, especially in later ages, when attention to this part of dress was 
carried to, the greatest excess. Ointments and perfumes were used even 
in the army.^^ 

When young men first began to shave,^^ they were said ponere barbam. 
The day on which they did this was held as a festival, and presents were 
sent to them by their friends.^® 

IDio. zlli. 18. xiai. 43. Ptead. i. 1. ft3. U. 9. zU. 15. Val. Max. v\i. Sat. ii. 3. 940. Mart. 

li. 3. Cic. Sext. 01. Pis. 53: iv. 7. 104. Just. 11. S8. riii. 59. 

13. Balb. 4. 6. Plln. vil. 12. ]1 Suet. TIb.SS. Cal.l9. 16 Plin. vU. 59. Spart. 

96. xxzvii. 1. Suet. 7 qui colerunt, ut de Prop. iv. 7. 9. >V.drian. 96. 

Ang. 50. ayrabolis essent, i, e. 19 Hor. Od. i. 9. 93. Ter. 17 cssariem, crines, ca- 

9 Plin. xxzvii. 6. s. 91. qui communi aumptu Hec. iv. 1. 59. v. 3. 30. pillos, comam vel eo- 

3 ad tabulas obsignan- erant una cflBnaturi. Plaut. Cas. iii. 5. 63. mas, pectebant vel co-' 
das, annulus signato- 8 qui ei rei pr»roctua Juv. vi.27. Isid.xix. 39. mebant. 

rius, Macrob. Sat. vii. est, Ter. Eun. iii. 4. 1. IS ferreus sine gemma. 18 Sen. Brev. Vit. 19^ 

13. Liv. zxviii. 28. Tac. Plaut. Stich. iii. 1. 28. 14 Plin. xxxi. 1. xxxiii. Suet. Cacs. 67. 

Ann. il. 9. Mart. Ix. 89. 34. 1. s. 4. Tertul. Apolog. 10 cum barba resecta 

4 Plaut. Cas. ii. 1. 10. Ter. Phorm. ii. 9. 25. 6. Isid.xix. 32. est, Ov. Triat. iv. 10. 
Cic. Fam. xvi. 26. And. 1. 1. 61. Cell. vi. 15 Lir. v. 41. Cic. Mur. 58. 

5 syrobola, Vel -i. 13. Plin. xxxiii. 1. s. 4. •12. Ccel. 14. Fin. iv. 23. 90 Suet. Cal. 10. Juv. 

6 Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. 90. 10 Cart. x. 5. Justin. Juv. iv. 103. z. 66. Hor. iii. 187. Mart. iii. 6. 
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The beard was shaven for the first time, sooner or later, at pleasure ; 
sometimes when the toga virilis was assumed, but usually about the age of 
twenty-one. Augustus did not shave till twenty-five.^ Hence young mea 
with a long down^ were called juvenes harbatttli, or bene barbati.^ 

The first frowth of the beard* was consecrated to some god ;^ thus 
Nero consecratfid his in a golden box,® set with pearls, to Jupiter Capito- 
linus. At the same time, the hair of the head was cut and consecrated 
also, usually to Apollo, sometimes to Bacchus. Till then they wore it 
uncut, either loose,'' or bound behind in a knot.^ Hence they were called 

CAPILLATI.^ 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romuns used to let their 
hair grow^^* in honour of some divinity, not only in youth, but afterwards, as 
the Nazarites among the Jews.^^ So Paul, Acts xviii. 18. 

The Britons, in the time of Caesar, shaved the rest of their body, ail ex- 
cept the head and upper lip.^^ 

In grief and mourning the Romans allowed .their hair and l>eaxd to 
grow,^^ or let it flow dishevelled,^* tore it,^^ or covered it with dost and 
ashes. The Greeks, on the contrary* in grief cut their hair and shaved 
their beard, as likewise did some barbarous nations.^® It was reckon^ 
ignominious among the Jews to shave a person's beard.^'' Aaiong the 
Catti, a nation of Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cot 
his hair, till he had slain an enemy. So Civilis, in consequence of a vow.^^ 

Those who professed philosophy also used to let their beard grow, to 
give them an air of gravity. Hence barbatus magister for Socrates ; bot 
liber barbatus^ i. e. vtllosus, rough ; barbatus vivit, without shaving,^' 

Augustus used sometimes to dip^^ his beard, and sometimes to shave 
it.^^ Some used to pull the hairs from the root,^ with an instrument called 
voLSELLA, nippers or small pincers, not only of the face, but the legs, &c^^ 
or to burn them out with the flame of nut-shells,^ or of walnut-shells,^ as 
the tyrant Dionysius did ; or with a certain ointment, called psilotbruh 
vel DROPAX,^® or with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal calls cdidi fascia 
visei, a bandage of warm glue ; for this purpose certain women were em- 
ployed, called usTRTcuLifi.^'' This pulling off the hairs, however, was 
always reckoned a mark of great efifeminacy,^^ except from the arm-pits,^ 
as likewise to use a mirror when shaving.^^^ « 

The Romans, under the emperors, began to use a kind of peruke or 
periwig, to cover or supply the want of hair, called capillamentcv, or 
OALERus, or GALERicuLUM.^^ The falss hair^ seems to have been fixed 
on a skin. This contrivance does not appear to have been known in the 
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3 Cic. Att. 1. 14. Cat. ii. 
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5 Petron. 29. 
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7 Suet. Ner. 12. Mart. i. 
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time of Julius Cffisar, at least not to have been used by men ; for it was 
used by women. ^ 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and for shaving 
(tonsores,) and for cutting the nails ; sometimes female slaves did this 
(tonstrices.)^ 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers' shops or shades (ton- 
string.) much frequented, where females also used to officiate.^ 

Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the poor people,^ 
in clothes of a darkish colour,^ and slippers ;^ hence vestis serviliSf serbi' 
lis habUusJ 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. They wore either 
a straight tunic, called exomis or diphthbra,^ or a coarse frock.^ 

It was once proposed to the senate, that slaves should be distinguished 
from citizens by their dress ; but it appeared dangerous to discover their 
number.^^ 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted they shaved 
tl^ir head and put on a cap.^^ 

In like manner, those who had escaped from shipwreck shaved their 
head. In calm weather mariners neither cut their hair nor nails. So 
those accused of a capital crime, when acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, 
and went to the Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter.^^ 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting of the hair, that they be- 
lieved no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, or by the ministration 
of Atropos, cut off a hair from the head, which was considered a kind of 
first-fruits of consecration to Pluto.^^ 



II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, BATHS, AND 

PRIVATE GAMES. 



The principal meal of the Romans was what they called c<ena, supper 
supposed by some to have been anciently their only one.^^ The usual 
time for the ccBna was the ninth hour, or three o'clock, afternoon, in sum- 
mer, and the tenth hour in winter. It was esteemed luxurious to sup 
more early. ^* 

An entertainment begun before the usual time, and prolonged till late at 
night, was called convivium intempestivtjm ; if prolonged till near morn- 
ing, c(ENA ANTELUCANA*^^ Such ss fessted iu this manner, were said 
epulari vel tnvere de die, and in diem vivere when they had no thought of 
futurity,^'' a thing which was subject to the animadversion of the censors. 

About mid-day the Romans took another meal, called prandium, dinner, 
which anciently used to be called ccena,^^ because taken in company, and 
food taken in the evening,^^ vesperna. But when the Romans, upon the 
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increase of riches, began to derote longer time to the coena or oommoB 
meal, that it might not interfere with business, it was deferred till the 
evening ; and food taken at mid-day was called prandiux. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from the specta- 
cles, which custom first began, A. U. 393.^ 

They took only a little lieht food^ for dinner, without any formal pre- 
paration, but not always so/ 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole Roman peo- 
ple.*- 

A dinner was called prandium caninum^ vel abstenUumj at which lo 
wine was drnnk.« ' 

In the army, food taken at any time was called prandium, and the anny 
after it, pransus paratus.'' 

Besides the prandium and cosna, it became customary to take in the 
morning a breakfast (jentaculum,) and something delicious al^er supper 10 
eat with their drink, called comissatio. They used sometimes to sup in 
one place, and take this after-repast in another.^ . 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till late at ni^t,' 
hence comi^sari, to feast luxuriously, to revel, to riot.^^ Comissatio, \ 
feast of that kind, revelling or rioting after supper ;^^ comissator, a person 
who indulged in such feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and 
revelling. Hence Cicero calls the favourers of the conspiracy at Catiline, 
after it was suppressed, comissator bs conjurationis.^^ 

Some took food betwixt dinner and supper, called merbnda,^^ or antb- 

CCENA, vel -It/ffl.** 

The ancient Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on potiage,^^ or 
bread and pot-herbs ; hei^ce every thing eaten with bread, or besides 
bread, was afterwards named pclmbntum, or fulventarium,^^ called in 
Scotland kitchen,^'' Uncta pulmentaria, i. e. lauta et ielieata fercula^ nice 
delicate dishes. Their chief magistrates and most illustrious generals, 
when out of office, cultivated the ground with their own hands, sat down 
at the same board, and partook of the same food with their servants ; as^ 
Cato the censor. They sometimes even dressed their dinner themselves, 
as Curius, or had it brought them to the field by their wives.' ^ 

But when riches were introduced by the extension of conquest, the 
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Mart. iv. 3. 8. Iz. 02. 

15. Petron.65. Gell. iv. 

14. 
13 quia vulgo dabatur 

Us, qui are merebant, 

i. e. mercenartia, ftnte- 

qoamlaboxe mitteren- 



tur, a domino sen cob- 
ductore, — beoauee it 
was commonly given 
to those qui ere mere- 
bant, that fs, to hired 
labourers, before they 
were dismissed from 
work, bjF the master 
or person who hired 
them, Plant. Meet. iv. 
2. 50. 

U'isid. xz. St. 

15 puis. 

10 oil/tjpiopj opeoninin. 

17Plin. zvjii^.S. Vair. 
L. L. ir^ SSL-Her. Sat. 
a: '9. 90. Ep. 1.16.48. 
Sea. Ep. 87. Pbcdr. ni 
7. 23. Jav.vii. 185. ziv. 
171. 

18 Pers. ill. I(& -Ptat. 
Plin. ziz. 5. e. SB. Juv. 
zi.79.Mart.tT.M. 
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maonen of the people weie changed, luxury seized all ranks.' The 
pleasures of the table became the chief object of altention. Every thing 
was ransacked to gratify the appetiteJ' 

The Romaos at first sat at meals,^ as did also the Greeks. Homer's 
heroes sal on different seats* around the wall, with a small table before 
each, on which the meat and diinlc were set. So the Germana and 
Spaniards.^ 

The cuatom of reclining^ on couches {lecti vel tori) waa introduced 
from the nationa of the East, and at firat was adopted oDiy by the men, hut 
It was used in Africa in the time 



afterwards allowed also to the n 
of Scipio AfricanuB the elder.'' 
The iraagea of the gods uaed ti 



o be [daced in this posture in a teeluter- 
aiam; that of Jupiter reclining on 
a couch, and those of Juno and 
Minerva erect on seats.^ , 

Boys, and young men below se- 
venteen, aai at the fool of the couch 
of their parents or frienda,^ at a 
more frugal table ;'" sometiines also 
girls, and persons of low rank." 

The custom of reclining'^ look 
place only at supper. Tbere was 
no formality at other meals. Per- 
sons look tt^em alone or in compa- 
ny, either standing or sitting." 
The place where they supped 
n the higher part of the house, whence 
the whole upper part, or highest alory, of a house was called by that name, 
afterwards cienatio, or thiclinium," because three couches (xfatc alirat. 



waa anciently called ctZNAcrLUM, i 
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tres lecii, triclinares vel discuhitorii) .were spread^ around the table, on 
which the guests might recline.^ 

On each couch there were commonly three. They lay with the upper 
part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head«a little raised, the back 
supported by cushions,^ and the limbs stretched out at full length, or a lit- 
tle bent ; the feet of the first behind the back of the second, and his feet 
behind the back of the third, with a pillow between each. The head of 
the second was opposite to the breast of the first, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, especially if the thing was to be secret, he was obliged to 
lean upon his bosom,^ thus, John xiii. 23. In conversation, those who 
spoke raised themselves almost upright, supported by cushions. When 
they ate, they raised themselves on their elbow, ^ and made use of the right 
hand, sometimes of both hands ; for we do not read of their using either 
knives or forks.® 

He who reclined at the top'' was called suhmus vel primus, the highest ; 
at the foot, imus vel uUimus, the lowest ; between them, medius, which 
was esteemed the most honourable place.^ 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest on the mid- 
dle couch, which was hence called locus consularis, because there he 
could most conveniently receive any messages that were sent to him.^ 
The master of the feast reclined at the top of the lowest couch, next to 
the consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, sometimes four. It was 
reckoned sordid to have more.^^ Sometimes there were only two couches 
in a room ; hence called biclinium.^^ 

The number of couches depended on that of the guests, which Yano 
said ought not to be below the number of the Graces, nor above that of the 
Muses. So, in the time of Plautus, the number of those who reclined on 
couches did not exceed nine. The persons whom those who were invited 
had liberty to bring with them, were called umbra, uninvited guests.^^ 

The bedsteads (spoNOiB) and feet (fulcra vel pedes) were made of 
wood, sometimes of silver or gold,^^ or adorned with plates^* of silver. 
On the couch was laid a mattress or quilt (culcita vel matta,) staffed 
with feathers or wool,^^ anciently with hay or chafif.^^ All kinds of stuf- 
fing" were called tomentum.*^ 

A couch with coarse stuffing,^^ a pallet, was called tomentum circense, 
because such were ysed in the circus ; opposed to tomentum lingomcuv, 

V. LEUCONICUM.2® 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or leaves,^^ 
hence lectus, a couch,*^ vel torus,^ or with straw,** 

The cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, the bed-cov- 
ering,^ was called toral, by later writers, torale linteum, or segestre, v. 



1 Eternebantar. 

2 Serv. Virg. JEn. i. 6B8. 

3 pulvini v. -ilii. 

4 in sinu recombere, 
Plin. Ep. iv. 92. . 

5 Hor. Od. i. 37. 8. Sat. 
11. 4. 39. 

hence manua uncta, 
—greasy handa, Hor. 
Ep. i. 10. S3. 

7 ad caput lecti. 

8Vlrg.lb. Hor. Sat. ii.6. 
20. 
Plant. Symp. it. 3. 



10 Clc. Pis. 97. Hor. Sat. 
i. 4. 86. 

11 Quinct. i. S. Plaat. 
Bacch. iv. 4. 60. 102. 

ISGell. xiii. 11. Plaut. 
Stich. iii. S. 31. iv. 2. 
12. Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 22. 
Ep. i. V. 28. . 

13 Ov. Met. viii. 656. 
Suet. Jul. 49. , 

14 bractes vel lamins. 

15 Suet. Cal. 22. Mart, 
viii. 35. 5. Jav. v. 17. 
Plin. xiz. 1. Ov. Fast. 



vi. 680. Cic.Tttsc. iii.l9. 

16 foBno vel acere aut 
palea, Var. L. L. iv. 35. 

17 omnia farcimina. 

16 quasi tondimenium. 
Suet. Tib. 54. Mart. xi. 
22. xiv. 150. 

19 concisa palus, i. e. 
arundines paiustres. 

20 Mart. xiv. 160. Sen. 
Vit. Beat. 25. 

21 Ov. Fast. i. 200. 205. 

22 quod herbis et fron- 
dibtts lectis incubabaot, 



Var. L- L. iv. 35. 

23 quia veteret super 
herbam tortam d^ 
cumbebant, Serv. Tirr. 
.£n. i. 708. v. S8S. Tel. 
ut alii dicuDt, quod 
lectus tons, i. e. funi- 
bus tenderetiir, Hor. 
Ep. zii. 12. 

24 stramen vel strunon- 
tum, Plio. viii. 18. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 3. 117. 

25 operimentuxn vel ia- 
Tolucmm. 
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'trumy -trium, or lodix, which is also put for a sheet or blanket. Lodicuhtf 
a small blanket or flannel coverlet for the body.^ 

On solemn occasions, the couches were covered with superb cloth, with 
purple and embroidery (straoula vestis.)^ Textile stragulum, an em- 
broidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress below (puleherrimo strata)^ but 
some read here pulcherrime ; as, lectus stratus conchyliatOjperistromate, be- 
spread with a purple covering, also attalica peripetasmata^ much the same 
with what Virgil calls superba aulaoj fine tapestry,^ said to have been 
first invented at the court^ of Attalus king of Pergamus. Bahylonica pe^ 
ristromata eonsutaque tapetia, wrought with needle work.' 

Hangings (aul^sa) used likewise to be suspended from the top of the 
room to receive the dust.^ 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches was introduced the use of 
one of a semicircular form, thus, C ; called sigha, from the Greek letter 
of that name, which usually contained seven, sometimes eight, called also 
STiBADiUM.'' But in later ages the custom was introduced, which still pre- 
vails in the East, of sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other 
times, on cushions, accubita, covered with cloths, accubitalia.^ 

The tables (mensjb) of the Romans were anciently square, and called 
CABiLLJS ; on three sides of which were placed three couches ; the fourth 
side was left empty for the slaves to bring in and out the dishes. When 
the semicircular couch, or the sigma, came to be used, tables were made 
round.® 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple wood, and 
adorned with ivory.^® 

The tables were sometimes brought in and out with the dishes on them ; 
hence mensam apponere,^^ et auferre, but some here take mensa for the 
dishes. Sometimes the dishes were set down on the table ; hence ciium, 
lanceSy patinas, vel eanam tnensisy apponere, epulis tnensas onerare, de- 
mere vel tollere.*^ 

Mensa is sometimes put for the meat or dishes ;^^ hence prima mensa, 
tor prima feriulQf the first course, the meat ; sectjnda mensa, the second 
course, the fruits, &c., bellaria, or the dessert.'^ Mittere de mensa, to send 
some dish, or part of a dish, to a person absent ; dapes mensa brevis, a 
short meal, a frugal meal ; mensa opima^ a rich table. ^^ 

Virgil uses mensas for the cakes of wheaten bread^® put under the meat, 
which he calls orbes, because of their circular figure ; and quadra^ because 
each cake was divided into four parts, quarters, of quadrants, by two 
straight lines drawn through the centre. Hence aliena vivere quadra, to 
live at another's expense or table ; findetur quadra, i. e. frustum panis, the 
piece of bread shall be shared. So quadra placentas vel casei,^'' 

A table with one foot was called monopodium. These were of a circu- 



1 Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 84. Ep. 
i. 5. 32. Var. ib. Juv. 
Ti. 194. vil. 66. Mart, 
ziv. 148. 199. Suet. 
.Aug. 83. 

2 Cic. Verr. il. ID. LIv. 
xzxiir. 7. Hor. Sat ii. 
2, 3. 118. picta atragu- 
la, Tibul. i. S. 79. 

3^n. 1. 697. Cic. Ver. 
iv. 13. Tosc. V. SI. 
Phil. Ii. 27. 

4 in aula, hinc aolaa. 

5 PUA. viii. 48. Plant. 



Stich. ii. 2. M. 

6 Hor. Sat. ii. 8. M. 
Serv. Vjrg. ^n. i. 
697. 

7 Mart. is. 48. ziv. 87. 

8 Schol. Juv. V. 17. 
Lamprid. Heliog. 19. 
35. Treb. Pol. Clau. 14. 

9 Jttv. i, 137. Var. L. 
L. iv. 25. Fostus. 

10 Cic. Verr. iv. 17. 
Mart. ziv. 80, 90. ii. 
43. PUn. ziii. 15. a. 29. 

11 Plant. Asin. ▼. 1, 2. 



Most. i. 3. 150. iii. 1. 
80. Amph. ii. 3. 175. 
Cic. Alt. ziv. 31. Ov. 
Met. viii. 570. 
18 Virg. JEn. i. 880. 
697. iv. 608. G. iv. 388. 
Cic. Tuse. v. 32. Ver. 
iv. 33. Att. vi. 1. Plaut. 
Mil. iii. 1. 55. 

13 Unz, patina, patella, 
vel discus. 

14 Maerob. Sat. vii. 1 . 
Cic. Att. ziv. 6. Fam. 
xlv. 21. Virff. G. il. 



101. Nep. Ages. 8. 

15 Cic. Att. V. 1. Hor. 
A. P. 198. Sn. zl. 883. 

16 adorea liba vel cere-, 
ale solum. Sclnm 
omne dtcitar, quod ali- 
quid sustinet, Serv. 
Virg. Eel. vi. 35. JBn. 
V. 199. Ov. Met. i. 73. 

17 Virg. JEn. vii. 116. 
Juv. V. 8. Hor. Ep. i. 
17. 49. Mart. vi. 75. 
zii. 32. 18. 



41 
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lar figure,^ used chiefly by the rich, and commonly adorned with ivoiy 
and sculpture.^ 

A side-board was called abacus, or delphica, sc. methsa? lapis ALBrs.* 

The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet (tripes), and 
sometimes one of them shorter than the other two.^ Hence inmguaies 
MENSA, Martial i. 56. 11. 

The ancient Romans did not use table-cloths,^ but wiped the table with 
a sponge,'' or with a coarse cloth.^ 

Before the guests began to eat they always washed their hands, and a 
toweP was furnished them in the house where they supped to dry themJ'^ 
But each guest seems to have brought with him, from home, the tabJe- 
napkin^^ or cloth, which he used, in time of eating, to wipe his mouth and 
hands, but not always.^^ The mappa was sometimes adorned with a pur- 
ple fringe.^' 

The guests used sometimes, with the permission of the master of the 
feast, to put some part of the entertainment into the mappa, and give it to 
their slaves to carry home.^^ 

Table-cloths^^ began to be used under the emperors.^^ 

In later times, the Romans, before supper, used always to baibe.^' The 
wealthy had baths,^^ both cold and hot, at their own houses.^^ There 
were public batbs^^ for the use of (he citizens at large,^^ where there were 
separate apartments for the men and women. ^^ Each paid to the bath- 
keeper23 a small coin {quadrans.)^ Those under age paid nothing." 

The usual time of bathing was two o'clock^^ in summer, and three in 
winter ; on festival days sooner. ^^ 

The Romans, before bathing, took various kinds of exercise ;^ as the 
ball or tennis (pila), throwing the javelin, and the piscus or quoit, a round 
bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied to it, the palus or palaria,^ 
riding, running, leaping, &c.^^ 

There were chiefly four kinds of balls : — 1. pila trigonalis vel tbi- 
ooN, so called, because those who played at it were placed in a triangle 
(T^A^oiyoy), and tossed it from one to another ; he who first let it come to 
the ground was the loser.— 2. follis vel foUiculus, inflated with wind 
like our foot-ball, which, if large, they drove with the arms, and simply 
called pila, or pila velox, if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of 
gauntlet, hence called follis pugillatorius. — 3. pila paoanica, the 
village ball, stuffed with feathers, less than the follis, but more weighty .^^ 
^4. HARPASTUH,^^ the smsUcst of all, which they snatched froai one 
another. 33 

Those who played at the ball were said ludere raptim, yelpUam revocan 



I orbes. 

3 Juv. i. 136. xi. 1S3. 

S lAv. xzxiz. 0. Cic. 

Verr. iv. 16. 25. S9. 

Tusc. V. 21. Vet. Schol. 
- Juv. iii. 204. Mart. xii. 

67. 

4 i.e. mensa marmorea, 
Hor. Sat. i. 0. 116. 

5 Ov. Met. viii. 661. 
Hor. Sat. i. 8. 13. 

6 mantilla. 

7 Mart. ziv. 44. 

8 gausape, Hor. Sat. 
a. 8. 11. 

mantile vel •tele, 
-iun,.yal'iaiB* 
lOVirg. JEn. i.TOS. G. 

iv. sn. 

II mappa. 



12 Mart. xii. 29. Hor. it. 
8. 63. Ep. 1. 5. 22. 

13 late clavo, Mart. iv. 
46. 17. 

14 Mart. ii. 32. 

15 lintea villosa, gausar 
pa vel mantilia. 

16 Mart. xii. 29. 12. xiv. 
138. 

17 Plaut. Stich. v. 2. 19. 

18 balneam vel baline- 
am, plur. -nesB vel -a. 

J9 Cic. Or. H. 65. 
sO balnea. 

21 Cic. CoDl. 26. Hor. 
Ep. i. 1. 92. 

22 balnea viriUa et ma- 
liebria, Var. L. L. 
viii 42. Vrtruv. ▼. 10. 
Gell. X. 3. 



23 balneatOT. 

24 Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 137. 
Juv. vi. 446. hence res 
quadrantaria for bal- 
neum, Sen. Ep. 89. 

auadrantaria permuta- 
o, i. e. pro guadrente 
copiam sul fecit,— be- 
stowed her favours in- 
stead of the price of the 
bath, Cic. CodI. 26. so 
quadrantaria is put for 
a mean harlot, Quinct. 
viii. 6. 

25 Juv. vi. 446. 

26 octavahora. 
87Plin. Ep.iii. I. Mart. 

X. 48. Juv. xi. 205. 
28 exercitationes cam- 
pestrea, post decisa 



negotia, campo, sc. 
Martio,— When busi- 
ness was over. In the 
Campus Martiua, Hor. 
Ep. i. 7. 50. 

29 Hor. Sat. i. 5. 48. Od. 
i.8. 11. 

30 Juv. vi. 246. Svel. 
Aug. 83. Mart. vii. 81. 
see p. 257. 

31. Prop. iii. 12, 5. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 2. 11. Plant. 
Rud. iii. 4. 16. Mart. 
xiv. 45. 47. 

32 ab dprtt^bi, rapio. 

33 Mart. iv. 10. tU. 31 
Suet. Aug. 83. 
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€adentein, when they struck it rebounding ftom the ground ; when a num- 
ber played together in a ring, and the person who had the ball seemed to 
aim at one, but struck another, ludere datatimj vel nan sperato fugientem 
reddere gestu ; when they snoatched the ball from one another, and threw 
it aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, ludere expulsim, vel pilam 
geminare volantem,^ 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place for playing 
at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the form of a circus ; hence 

called SPHiBRISTERIUM.^ 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling along a cir- 
cle of brass or iron, set round with rings, as our children do wooden hoops. 
It was called trochus,' and Gracus trochus^ because borrowed from the 
Greeks. The top (turbo vel huxum) was peculiar to boys^ Some have 
confounded these two, but improperly. 

Those who could not join in these exercises took the air on foot, in a 
carriage, or a litter. 

There were various places for walking,^ both public and private, under 
the open air, or under covering.^ 

Covered walks (porticus, porticos or piazzas,) were built in different 
places, chiefly round the Campus Martins and forum, supported by marble 
pillars, and adorned with statues and pictures, some of them of immense 
extent ; as those of Claudius, of Augustus, of Apollo, of Nei'O, of Pompey, 
of Livia.'' 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides taking exer- 
cise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and courts of justice held in 
them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback or in vehi- 
cles, was called gestatio. In villas it was generally contiguous to the 
garden, and laid out in the form of a circus.® 

An enclosed gallery, with large windows to cool it in summer, was 
called cRYPTOPORTicus, commonly witlf a double row of windows.* 

Literary men, for the sake of exercise,^^ used to read aloud.^^ 

As the Romans neither wore linen nor used stockings, frequent bath- 
ing was necessary both for cleanliness and health, especially as they took 
80 much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. They, indeed, had no 
water but what they drew from thence, or from wells in the city and neigh- 
bourhood ; sts the fountain of Egeria, at the foot of Mount Aventine, of 
Mercury, &c." 

The first aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius, the censor, 
about the year of the city 441 P Seven or eight aqueducts were afterwards 
built, which brought water to R^ome, from the distance of many miles, in 
such abundance, that no city was better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense ; carried 
through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, supported on stone or brick 
arches. Hence, it is supposed, the Romans were ignorant that water, 

1 Lac. ad Pison. 173. ili. 51. 60. 10 stomachi causa. 
Plaut. Cure. ii. 3.17. 5 Ambulacra vel ambu- 7 Mart. Spect. ii. 9. 11 clare et intente lege- 
Tsid. \. 21. lationes, ubi spatiaren- Suet. Aug. 31. Ner. Si. re, Plm. Ep. ix. 30. 

2 Suet. Vesp. 20. Plin. tur. Prop. Ii. 31. 1. Plin. Ep. 12 Li v. i. 19. Ov. F. iii. 
Ep. il. 17. V. 6. Cic. Dom. 44. Or. ii. i. 5. Ov. Trist. iii. 1. M. 273. ▼. K,Z. Jav. Ul. IS. 

3 a rpcxjt^, curro. 20. Att. xiii. 20. Q. Art. Am. i. 07. Cic. IS Diod. zx. SO. 

4 Hor. Od. iii. 34. 57. Frat. iii. 17. Cell. i. 2. Frat.4. 

Mart. xi. 22. xW. 109. Hor. Od. ii. 15, 10. Ep. 8 Plin. Ep. i. 3. ii. 17. 
Virg. JEn.Tii. 378. P«n. i. 10. 22. Juv. iv. 5. vi. Id. r. 0. rU. 21. 
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conveyed in pipes, rises to the height of its source, whatever be the dis- 
tance or inequality of ground through which it passes. It is strange they 
did not discover this fact, considering the frequent use they made of pipes^ 
in conveying water. That they were not entirely ignorant of it appears 
from Pliny, who says, aqua in vel e plumbo subit altiludinem exorius m, 
water in leaden pipes rises to the height of its source.^ The truth is, no 
pipes could have supported the weight of water conveyed to the city in the 
Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were collected in reservoirs, called castblla, and thence 
distributed throughout the city in leaden pipes.^ 

When the city wss fully supplied with water, frequent baths were built, 
both by private individuals, and for the use of the public ; at first, how- 
ever, more for utility than show.* 

It was under Augustus that baths first began to assume an air of gran- 
deur, and were called thbrm^,^ bagnios or hot baths, although they also 
contained cold baths. An incredible number of these were built up and 
down the city. Authors reckon up above 800, many of them built by the 
emperors with amazing magnificence. The chief were those of Agripps 
near the Pantheon, of Nero, of Titus, of Domitian,^ of Caracalla, Ajitoni- 
nus, Dioclesian, &c. Of these, splendid vestiges still remain. 
— — — — —  i 

BATHS. was the beating-room, by cold, tepid, and hot baths are 
Bathing undoubtedly took which not only the water for placed, as well as to those ves- 
place first in rivers and in the bathing, but sometimes also sels in which the operation of 
sea, but men soon learned to the floors of the adjacent heating the water is carried 
enjoy this pleasure in their rooms, were wanned. Above on. The coppers and reser- 
own houses. Even Homer the beating-room wss an apart- voir were elevated considera- 
mentions the use of the bath ment in which three copper bly above the baths, to caoae 
as an old custom. When Ulys* kettles were wslled in, one the water to flow more rapidly 
aes enters the palace of Circe, above another, so that the low* into them, 
a bath is prepared for him, af- est {caldanum) was immedi* The bathing rooms had, ia 
ter which he is anointed with ately over the fire, the second the floor, a basin of masoa- 
costly perfumes, and dressed ((<7)iViart«m) over the first, and work, in which there weie 
in rich garments. The bath, the third(/r^g«f<irniin) over the seats, and roand it a gallery, 
at this period, was the first re- second. In this way, either where the bathers remained 
freshment offered to the guelt. boiling, luke-warm, or cold before they descended inio the 
In later times, rooms, both pub- water could be obtained. A bath, and where all the attend- 
lie aad private, were built ez- constant communication was ants were. Peisona going to 
pressly for the purpose of bath- maintained between these ves- bathe first entered the frifpda- 
ing. The public baths of the sels, so that as fast as hot wa- Hum ; they then went into the 
Greeks were mostly connect- ter was drawn oflf from the cal- tepidarium, which prepared 
ed with the gvmnasia, because darium, the void was supplied their bodies for the more is- 
they were taken immediately from the tepidarium, which tense heat which they were to 
after the athletic exercises, being alreaay considerably undergo in the vapour aad hoc 
The Romans, in the period of heated, did but slightly reduce baths ; and, vice oerso, softea- 
their luxury, imitated the the temperature of the hotter ed the transition from the hot 
Greeks in this point, and built boiler. The tepidarium in its bath to the external air. A 
magnificent baths. The fol- turn, was sod plied from the doorway led from the tepida- 
lowing description applies piacina or frigidarium, and rium into the caldariaoD. It 
both to the Greek and Roman that from the aqueduct ; so had on one side the laconicum, 
baths : — ^The buildipg which that the heat which was not where a vase for washing the 
contained theni was oblong, taken up by the firat boiler, bands and face was placed, 
andhadtwodivisions, the one passed on io the second, and called labnim. On the o{^m>- 
for males, and the other for fe- instead of being wasted, did site side of the room was the 
males. In both, warm or cold its office in preparing the con- hot bath, called lavacrum. Ti- 
baths could be taken. The tents of the second for the truvius, ▼. 11, explains the 
warm baths, in both divisions, higher temperature which it structure of the apartment: 
were adjacent to each other, was to obtain in the first. Tlie "Here should be placed the 
for the sake of being easily terms frigidarium, tepidarium, vaulted sweattng-ronm (em- 
heated. In the midst of the and caldarium are applied to camerata tudatioX twice the 
building, on the ground-floor, the apartments in which the length of its width, which 

*— ^^-^^^■^-^^^^■■^^■^■^^— — r«-|— r^rw^^i^^ -I I I -- I _n.r i _■- l _  iii , ■- 

1 fistulic. 4 in usum, non oblec- calids aqu», Liv. 83. Stat. Sylv. 1 5. 61. 

S xxxi. 6. B. 31. tamentum. Sen. £p. xxxvl. 15. Soet. 5. 7. 

3 Plin. xzxvL Ih, Hor. 86. 6 Plin. £p. iv. 6. Dio. 

£p. 1. 10. SO. 5 af/>/la^ calorss, i. e. liiL S7. Mart, ill SO. viL 
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The basin^ where they bathed was called biptisterium, natatio or 
PISCINA. The cold bath was called frioidarium , sc. ahenum Tel balneum ; 



should have at each extremi- 
ty, on one end the laconicvm^ 
on the other end the hot bath." 
Vitruvius never Dientiona the 
laconicum aa being separated 
from the vapour baih ; it may, 
therefore, be presumed to have 
been always connected with 
it in his time, although in the 
therme constructed by the la- 
ter emperors it appean always 
to have formed a separate 
aoartment. In the baths of 
Pompeii they are united, and 
adjoin the tepidarium, exactly 
agreeing with the descriptions 
of Vitruvius. The laconicum 
is a lerffe semicircular niche, 
•even feet wide, and three 
feet six 'inches deep, in the 
middle of which was placed a 
rase or labrum. The ceiling 
was formed by a quarter of a 
sphere ; it had on one side a 
circular opening, one foot six 
inches in diameter,over which, 
according to Vitruvius, a 
shield {dypeuti) of bronze was 
suspended, which« by means 
of a chain attached to it, could 
be drawn over or drawn aside 
from the aperture, and thus re- 
gulated the temperature of the 
bath. 

In the raagnifieent therms 
erected by the emperors, edi- 
fices in which architectural 
magnificence appears to have 
been carried to its extreme 
point, not onlv was accommo- 
dation provided for hundreds 
of bathers at once, but spa- 
cious porticos, rooms for ath- 
letic games and playing at ball, 
and halls for the public lec- 
tures of philosophers and rhe- 
toricians were added one to 
another, to an extent which 
has caused them, by a strong 
fi^re, to be compared to pro- 
vinces, and at an expense 
which could only have been 
supported by the inexhausti- 
ble treasures which Rome 
drew from a subject world. 
There were many of these es- 
tablishments at Rome, built 
mostly by the emperors, for 
few private fortunes could 
suffice to so vast a charge. 
They were open to the public 
at first on the payment of the 
fourth of an as {<[uadr<nut)t 
which is less than a farthing. 
Agrippa bequeathed his gar- 
dens and baths to the Roman 
people, and assigned particu- 



lar estates for their support, 
thst the public might enjoy 
them gratuitously. The splen- 
did edifice now kno^m as the 
Pantheon, served as the vesti- 
bule to his baths. At a later 
period the bathers in some 
thermie were supplied gratui- 
tously even with un£uents ; 
probably it was so in all those 
Duilt by the emperors. The 
chief were those of Agripps, 
Nero, Titus, Domitian, Anto- 
ninus. Caracalla, and Diocle- 
tian ; but Ammianus Marcel- 
linus reckons sixteen of them, 
and other authors eighty. 

These edifices, differing of 
course in magnitude and splen- 
dour, and the details of the ar- 
rangement, were all construct- 
ed on a common plan. They 
stood among extensive gar- 
dens and walks, and often 
were surrounded by a portico. 
The main building contained 
extensive halls for swimming 
and bathing ; others for con- 
versation ; others for various 
athletic and manly exercises ; 
others for the declamation of 
poets and the lectures of phi- 
losophers; in a word, for ev- 
ery species of polite and man- 
ly smusement. These noble 
rooms were lined and paved 
with marble, adorned with the 
most valuable columns, paint- 
ings, and statues, and furnish- 
ed with collections of books 
for the sake of the studious 
who resorted to them. 

On entering the thermas, 
where there was always a 
great concourse of people, the 
bathers first proceedea to un- 
dress, when It was necessaij 
to hire persons to guard their 
clothes: these the Romans 
called capsarii. They next 
went to the unctuarium, where 
they anointed all over with a 
coarse cheap oil before they 
began their exercise. Here 
the finer odoriferous ointments 
which were used in coming 
out of the bath, were also kept, 
and the room was so situated 
as to receive a considerable 
degree of heat This cham- 
ber of perfumes was quite full 
of pots, like an apothecary's 
shop ; and those who wished 
to anoint and perfume the 
body received perfumes and 
unguents. In the subioined 
representation of a Roman 



bath, copied from a painting 
on a wall forming part of the 
baths of Titus, the elseothesi- 
nm appears filled with a vast 
number of vases. These va- 
ses contained perfumes and 
balsams, very different in their 
compositions, according to the 
different tastes of the persons 
who perfumed themselves. 
The ritodinum, one of those 
liquid perfumes, was compos- 
ed of roses ; the lirinum of li- 
ly ; cyprinum of the flower of 
a tree called cypria, which is 
believed to be the same as the 
privet ; baccarinum, from the 
foxglove ; myrrhinum was 
composed of myrrh. Per- 
fumes were slso made of the 
oil of sweet marjoram, called 
amaracinum; of lavender,call- 
ed nardinum; of the wild vine, 
called cenanthinum. There 
was also the cinaroom^um* 
made of cinnamon, the compo- 
sition of which was very cost- 
ly ; oH made from the iris, 
called irinum ; the balaninum, 
or oil of ben ; the serpyllinum, 
wild thyme, with which they 
rubbed their evebrows, hair, 
neck, and head; they rubbed 
their arms with the oil of si- 
symbrium or watermint, and 
their muscles with the oil of 
anarcum, or others which have 
been mentioned. An amusing 
story relative to this practice 
of anointingis related by Spar- 
tianus. "The emperor Ha- 
drian, who went to the public 
baths and bathed witK the 
common people, seeing one 
day a veteran whom he had 
formerly known among the 
Roman troops, rubbing his 
back and other parts of his bo- 
dy against the marble, asked 
him why he did so. The ve- 
teran answered that he had no 
slave to rub him, whereupon 
the emperor gave him two 
slaves and wherewithal to 
maintain them. Another day 
several old men, enticed by 
the good fortune of the vete« 
ran, rubbed themselves also 
against the marble before the 
emperor, believing by this 
means to excite the lilmiality 
of Hadrian, who perceiving 
their drift caused tnem to be 
told tn rub each other." When 
anointed, they immediately 
passed into the sphs»risterium, 
a very light and extensive 
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the hot, CALDARiUM , and the tepid, tbpidariitm : the cold bath room, cel- 
LA FRioiDARiA ; and the hot, cella galdaria ; the etoYO room, hypo- 
CAUSTON, or VAPORARIUM,^ Warmed by a furnace,* below, adjoining to 
which were sweating rooms, sudatoria, vei assa, sc. balnea ; the an- 
dressing room, apoditerium ; the perfuming room, unctuarium. Seve- 
ral improvements were made in the construction of baths in the time of 
Seneca.^ 

The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and ended with cold. 
The cold bath was in great repute after Antonius Musa recovered Augus- 
tus from a dangerous disease by the use of it, but fell into discredit after 
the death of Marcellus, which was occasioned by the injudicious api^ca- 
tion of the same remedy> 



apartment, in which were per- 
formed the many kinds of ex* 
ercisee to which this third part 
of the baths was appropriated ; 
of these, the most favourite 
was the ball. When its situ- 
ation permitted, this apart- 
ment was exposed to Uie af- 
ternoon sun, otherwise it was 
supplied with heat from the 
furnace. After they had ta- 
ken what degree of exercise 
they thought necessary, thmr 
went immediately to the ad- 
joining warm bath, wherein 
they sat and washed them- 
selves. The seat was below 
the surface of the water, and 
upon it they used to scrape 
themselves with instrumenw 
called strigiles, most usually 
of bronze, but sometimes of 
iron ; or this operation was 
performed b^ an attendant 
slave, much in the way that 
ostlers treat horaes when they 
come in hot. Young slaves 
then came out of the elaeothesi- 
um carrying with them little 
vases of alabaster, bronze, and 




terra-cotta, full of perfumed 
oils, with which they had their 
bodies anointed, by causinc 
the oil to be slightly rubbed 
over every part, even to the 
soles of their feet. 
The subjoined cut represenu 
the seyeral apartments which 
we have described; but has 
the bath in a chamber sepa- 



rate from the laconicum, or 
concamerata sodatio; while 
at the aame time the laconi- 
cum itself is represented as a 
small cupola. And as the 
number of figures makes it evi- 
dent that the painting is in- 
tended for a public bath, we 
may draw from hence a fur- 
ther reason for supposing that 
the laconicum ana not bath it- 
self were sepsrated in conse- 
quence of the increasing 
numbere who attended them. 
Below is the hypocaustum, or 
furnace ; at the side are the 
boilers, as described by Vitru- 
vius. 

It is probable that the Ro- 
mans resorted to the thennae 
for the purpose of bathing, at 
the same time of the day that 
others were accustomed to 
make use of their private 
baths. This was generally 
from two o'clock in the after- 
noon till the dusk of the even- 
ing, at which time the baths 
were shut till two the next 
day. This practice, however, 
varied at different times. No- 
tice wassiven when the baths 
were ready by ringing a bell ; 
the people then left the exer- 
cise of the sphseristerium and 
hastened to the caldarium, 
lest the water should cool. 
But when bathing became 
more universal among the Ro- 
mans, this part of the day was 
insufficient, and they gradu- 
ally exceeded the hours that 
had been allotted for this pur- 
pose. Between two and three 
in the afternoon was, howev- 
er, the most eligible time for 
the exercises of the palsstra- 
and the use of the baths. It 
most be understood that we 
are now speaking of the days 



about the eqainozes ; for as 
the Romans divided their day, 
from sunrise to sunset, into 
twelve hours, at all seasoas of 
the year, the hours of a sam- 
mer's day were longer, sad 
those of a winter** day short- 
er, than the mean length, eon- 
tinually varying, as the saa 
approached or receded from 
the solstice. Hadrian Ibibade 
any one but those who were 
sick to enter the public baths 
before two o'clock. The ther- 
mm were by few emperors al- 
lowed to be continued opea so 
late as five in the evening. 
Martial says, that after four 
o'clock they demanded a hun- 
dred Quadrantes of tho^ who 
bathea. This, though a hun- 
dred times the usual price, oo- 
ly amounted to about nine- 
teen pence. We learn from 
the same author, that the baths 
were opened sometimes earli- 
er than two o'clock. He says, 
that Nero's baths were ex- 
ceeding hot at twelve o'clock, 
and the steam of the water 
immoderate. Alexander Se- 
verus, to Ratify the people in 
their passion for bathing, not 
only suffered the therms to 
be opened before break of day, 
which had never been permit- 
ted before, but also furnished 
the lamps with oil for the ooa> 
venieuce of the people. 

From this time it appears 
that the Roraana contmued 
e<)ua1Iv attached to the prac- 
tice ot bathing until the remo- 
val of the seat of empire to 
Constantinople ; after which 
we have no account of any 
new therma being built, and 
may suppose that moat of 
those wnich were then fre- 
quented in the city of Rome, 
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The penoD who bsd the charge of lh« bath was called balnbatob.' 
He had slaves under him, called cafsarii, vho took care of ihe clothes 
of those who bathed. ' 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called alipta, or 

XINCTORKB.^ 

The instruments of an aliptes wer« 
a currycomb or scraper (btrioilib, v. 
-il] to rub oS' the sweat and filth from 
the body, made of horn or brass, some- 
times of silver or gold,* whence alrig- 
menla for sordts ; — towels or rubbing 
cloths (lintea) i—a vial or cruet of 
oil (auTTDs), usually of hom,^ hencs 
a. large horn was called KHiNOCEaoa ; 
— a jug (ahpulla) ;' — and a small ves- 
sel called leniievla. The slave who 
had the care of the ointments was called dnoventahids.'' 

As there was a great concourse of people. to the balhs, poets sometimes 
resd their comptosiiions there, as they also did in the porticos and other 
places, chiefly in the months of July and August.* 

Studious men used to compose, hear, or dictate something while they 
were rubbed and wiped.* 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used to bask tbemaeWes in the 
sun.'" 

Under the emperors, not only places of exercise," but also libruiee,'* 
were snnezed to the public balhs." 

The Itomans after bathing dressed for sapper. They put on the btn- 

fot waul of Ihe inparUl h- cammiitcil in th« buih*, > pro- of them rained in the freqiWDt 

troDige, graduiilly fell into de- psr care end Btlenlion in the iniuioni and innttda of Ihe 

cay. lima;' likewine be re- maaBEementortheni natbeing bariwiiana nation a. All theae 

marked, that the nae of linen kept up ; and thai the aqae- eanaaa greatly eontrilnlcd to 

became every da;> more gene- ducla by which they were aup- haiten the deatnietiou of the 

r«l ; that greatdiaordera were plied with water were many bath*. 
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TMESIS^ and slippers ; which, when a person supped abroad, were carried to 
the place by a slave, with other things requisite ; a mean person some- 
times carried them himself. It was thought very wrong to appear at a ban- 
quet without the proper habit, as among the Jews.^ 

After exercise and bathing, the body required /est ; hence probably the 
custom of reclining on couches at meat. Before they lay down, they put 
off their slippers that they might not stain the couches.^ 

At feasts the guests were crowned with garlands of flowers, herbs, or 
'leaves,^ tied and adorned with riband,^ or with the rind or skin of the lin- 
den tree.® These crowns, it was thought, prevented intoxication ; hence 
cum corona ehrius!^ 

Their hair also was p'erfumed with various ointments, nard or spike- 
nard,^ HALOBATHRUM ASSYRIUM, AMOMUM, BALSAMUM CX JuddBO. When 

foreign ointments, were first used at Rome is uncertain ; the selling of 
them was prohibited by the censors, A. U. 565.® 

The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to the gods.^* 
They never tasted any thing without consecrating it ; they usually threw 
a part into the fire as an offering to the Lares, therefore called on patel- 
LARii ; hence dapes LrBATiE, hallowed viands ;^^ and when they drank 
they poured out a part in honour of some god on the table, which was held 
sacred as an altar, with this formula, libo ti6i, I make libation to thee.'^ 
The table was consecrated by setting on it the images of the Lares and 
salt-holders.^^ 

Salt was held in great veneration by the ancients. It was always used 
in sacrifices ; thus also Moses ordained.^^ It was the chief thing ealen 
by the ancient Romans with bread and cbeese,^^ as cresses^® by the an- 
cient Persians. Hence salarium, a salary or pension ;^^ thus, solaria 
multis sublraxitf quos otiosos videbat acetper^i sc Antoninus Pius.^® 

A family salt-cellar^® was kept with great care. To spill the salt at ta- 
ble was esteemed ominous.^® Setting the salt before a stranger was reck- 
oned a symbol of friendship, as it still is by some eastern nations. 

From the savour which salt gives to food, and the insipidity of unsalted 
meat, sal was applied to the mind ; hence sal, wit or humour ; salsus^ 
witty ; insulsHSf dull, insipid ; sales, witty sayings ; sal Atticum^ sales tcr- 
bani, sales intra pomaria nati, polite raillery or repartees ; sal niger, i. e. 
amari sales, bitter raillery or satire ;^^ in Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 74, sal nigntm 
means simply black salt. 

Sal is metaphorically applied also to things ; thus, tectum plus saUs 
quam sumptus habebat, the house displayed more of neatnessi taste, and ele- 
gance, than of expense. Nulla in corpore mica saHs?^ 

The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, prevailed 
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also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of Hercules ; hence 
EPiTRAPEziDs, and of making libations.^ 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the table as an altar, 
and to violate it by an indecent word or action was esteemed impious.^ 
To this Virgil alludes, Mfi. vii. 114. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommodation of travellers, 
the Romans, when they were in foreign countries, or at a distance from 
home, used to lodge at the houses of certain persons, whom they in return 
entertained at their houses in Rome. This was esteemed a very intimate 
connection, and called hospitium, or jus hospitii,^ Hence hospes is put 
both for a host or entertainer, and a guest.** 

This connection was formed also with states, by the whole Roman peo- 
ple, or by particular persons. Hence clientelm hospitiaque provincialiay 
attachments and dependencies in the provinces.^ PubHci hospitii jura, 
Plin. iii. 4. 

Individuals used anciently to hare a tally (tessera hospitalttatis,) or 
piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each party kept one. They swore 
fidelity to one another by Jupiter, hence called bospitalis. Hence a per- 
son who had violated the rites of hospitality, and thus precluded himself 
access to any family, was said confreoisse tesseram.^ 

A league of hospitality was sometimes formed by persons at a distance, 
by mutually sending presents to one another.^ 

The relation of hospites was esteemed next to that of parents and cli- 
ents. To violate it was esteemed the greatest impiety.^ 

The reception of any stranger was called hospitium^ or plur. -ia, and also 
the house or apartment in which he was entertained, thus, hospitium sit tua 
villa meum ; divisi in hospitia^ lodgings : hospitale cuhiculum, the guest* 
chamber ;^ hospitio utebatvr Tulii, lodged at the house of, Hence Florus 
calls Ostia, maritimum urbis hospitium, the maritime store-house of the 
city.^^ So Virgil calls Thrace, hospitium antiquum Troja, a place in ancient 
hospitality with Troy. Linguere pollutum hospitium, to abandon a place 
where the laws of hospitality had been violated, i. e. locum in quo jura hos' 
pitii violatafuerant,^^ 

The Roman nobility used to build apartments^^ for strangers, called hos- 
piTALiA, on the right and left end of theirhouses, with separate entries, 
that upon their arrival they might be received there, and not in the peristyle 
or principal entry ; peristylium, so called because sourrounded with co- 
lumns. ^^ 

The CGBNA of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, called mensa 
prima, the first course, consisting of different kinds of meat; and mensa 
SECUNDA vei altera, the second course, consisting of fruits and sweat- 
meats.^* 

1 Stat. Sjlv. Iv. 0. 60. gimui hospitio dex- xzxvii. 54. Cic. Verr. 361. 

Mart. ix. 44. Cart. V. 8. tras, sc. in, Virg. JEr. iv. 65. Cat. iv. 11. 8 Cell. I. 13. Virg. Mn. 

2 Ov. Am. i. 4. S7. Jnv. iii. 83. bospitio conian- Balb. 18. C»s. B. G. 1. t. 55 Cic. Verr. ▼. 4S. 
ii. 100. gi, Cjc. Q. Fr. 1. 1. 31. 9 Ov. F. vi. 536. Pont. 

3 Liv. i. 1, bospitio aliqaem ezci- 6 Plaat. Pobd. v. 1.9S.9. i. 8. 69. Liv. i. 58. tt. 

4 Ov..K^t. z. 394. Plant, pere «t accipi ; reoan- 09. Cist. ii. 1. 97. Cic. 14. 

Most. ii. 3.48. Cic. ciare hospitium ei, Q. Pr. ii. 11. 10Li7.i.35. Flor. i. 4. 
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In later ti;nes the first part of the cana was called gustatio, or oustus. 
consisting of dishes to excite the appetite, a whet, and wine mixed with wa- 
ter and sweetened with honey, called mulsum ;^ whence what was eaten 
and drunk^ to whet the appetite, was named prohulsis,^ and the place 
where these things were kept, promulsidarium, t. -re, or ousTA^RirM* 
But gustatio is also put for an occasional refreshment through the day, or 
for breakfast.^ 

The principal dish at supper was called c(ENiE caput vel pompa.* 

The Romans usually began their entertainments with eggs, and ended 
with fruits : hence ab ova usque ad mala, from the beginning to the end 
of supper.' 

The dishes^ held in the highest estimation by the Romans are enumeraied 
by Gellius, Macrobius, Statius, Martialis, &c.^a peacock, (pavo, v. 'Us)^ 
first used by Hortensius, the orator, at a supper which be gave when ad- 
mitted into the college of priests ;^^ a pheasant (phasiana, ex Phasia C^- 
chidis fiuvio) ;'2 a bird called attagen vel -ena, from Ionia or Phrygia; i 
guinea-hen (avis Afra^gallina Numidiea vel Afrteana) ;^^ a Melian crane, 
an Ambracian kid ; nightingales, luseinia ; thrushes, turdi ; ducks, geese, 
&c. ToMACuLUM,^* vel isiciUM,** sausages oi puddings.^* 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up (hence called animal proptek 
convivia natum, and porous trojanus), stuffed with the flesh of other 
animals.^'' 

The Romans were particularly fond of fish \^^ tnullus^ the mullet ; rhm- 
bus, thought to be the turbot ; murisna, the lamprey ; scams, the scar, or 
schar ; acipenser, the sturgeon ; lupus, a pike, &c. ; but especially of shell- 
fish, j9t^c«^ testacei, pectines,pectunculi, vel conch ylia, ostrea, oysters, kt^ 
which they sometimes brought all the way from Britian,^^ from Rntopia, 
Richborough in Kent ; also snails (cochkiB), 

Oyster-beds*^ were first invented by one Sergius Arata, before the Mar- 
sic war; A. U. 660, on the shore of BaiaB,^! and on the Lucrine lake. 
Hence Lucrine oysters are celebrated. Some preferred those of Brandn- 
sium ; and to settle the difference, oysters used to be brought from thence. 
and fed for some time on the Lucrine lake.** 

The Romans i^sed to weigh their fishes alive at table ; and to see them 
expire was reckoned a piece of high entertain ment.*^ 

The dishes of the second table, or the dessert, were called bellaria ; 
including fruits, poma vel mala, apples, pears, nuts, figs, olives, grapes ; 
pistachi<B, vel -a, pistachio nuts ; amygdaltB, almonds ; uva passe, dried 
grapes, raisins ; eariccs dried figs ; palmula, caryotts, vel daetyli, dates, 
the fruit of the palm-tree ; holeti, mushrooms ;** nuclei pinei, the kernels 
of pine-nuts ; also sweatmeats, confects, or confections, called edtilia tnel- 
lita vel dulciaria ; cupeduB ; crustula, liba, placenta, artologani, chees^ 
cakes, or the like ; coptts, almond-cakes ; scriblitei, tarts, &c., whence the 
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maker of them, the pastry-cook, or the confectioner, was called pistar vel 
ccnditor duleiariuSf plaeentarius^ libarius, erustularius, &c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the victuals, who put them in 
order, and served them up. 

Anciently the baker and cook (pistor et eoquus vel eocus) were the same.^ 
An expert cook was hired occasionally, whose distinguishing badge was 
a knife which he carried. But after the luxury of the table was convert- 
ed into an art, cooks were purchased at a great price. Cooks from Sicily 
in particular were highly valued ; hence SicuLe dopes, nice dishes.^ 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 580 ; baking was the 
work of the women ; but Plutarch says, that anciently Roman women 
used neither to bake nor cook victuals.^ 

The chief cook who had the direction of the kitchen,* was called ar- 
cHiMAGiRUs.^ The butler, who had the care of provisions, prohus con- 
Dus, procurator peni.^ Hq who put them in order, structor, and some- 
times carved, the same with carptor, corpus, or scissor. He who had 
charge of the hall, atrxensis.'' 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed .it to the sound of 
music, hence called chironomontes vel gesticulatores,^ 

The slaves who waited at table were properly called ministri, light- 
ly clothed in a tunic, and girt^ with napkins,'^ who had their different 
tasks assigned them ; some put the plate in order ;^^ some gave the guests 
water for their hands, and towels to wipe them ;*^ some served about the 
bread ; some brought in the dishes,^^ and set the cups ; some carved ; some 
served the wine,^* &c. In hot weather there were some to cool the room 
with fans,^^ and to drive away the flies.^^ Maid-servants^'' also sometimes 
served at table.^^ 

When a master wanted a slave to bring him any thing, he made a noise 
with his fingers. ^^ 

The dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, or more 
frequently on frames (fercula vel repositoria), each frame containing 
a variety of dishes ; hence probers ccsnam temis vel senis Jerculis, i. e. 
missihus, to give a supper of three or six courses. ^^ But fercula is also 
sometimes put for the dishes or the meat. So mens^b ; thus tnensas, i. e. 
lances magnas instar mensarum, repositoriis imponere,'^^ Sometimes the 
dishes^ were brought in and set down separately .^^ 

A large platter^^ containing various kinds of meat was called mazono- 
M DM ;^ which was handed about, that each of the guests might take what he 
chose. Vitellius caused a dish of immense size to be made, which he call- 
ed the Shield of Minerva, filled with an incredible variety of the rarest and 
nicest kinds of meat*^^ 
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At a supper giTen to that emperor by his brother upon his arriTal in the 
city,^ 2000 of the most choice fishes, and 7000 birds, are said to have 
been served up. Yitellius used to breakfast, 'dine, and sup with different 
persons on the same day; and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 
sesterces, about i^3229, 3s. 4d. Thus he is said to have spent in less 
than a year, navies millies H, S, i. e. jC7 ,265,625.' 

An uncommon dish was introduced to the sound of the flute, and the 
servants were crowned with flowers.^ 

In the time of supper the guests were entertained with muaic and 
dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and play-actors ;* with fools^ and 
bufibons, and even with gladiators ;^ but the more sober had only persons 
to read or repeat select passages from books (anagnost^ vel acroaha- 
ta). Their highest pleasure at entertainments arose from agreeable coo- 
versatipn.'' 

To prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used aAer supper to take 
a vomit : thus CiBsar (aceubvit, efisxntijv agebat, i. e^ post cctnam oAwrf 
volebat, ideoque largius edebat, wished to vomit after supper, and therefore 
eat heartily),^ also before supper and at other times.* Even women, af- 
ter bathing before supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to 
sharpen their apdetite.^^ 

A sumptuous entertainment" was called auouraus ; pontificaxis vel 
pontificum ; saliaris, because used by these priests ; or dubia, ubi tu du- 
bites, quid sumas pontissimum.^^ 

When a person proposed 8up))ing with any one without invitation, or, 
as we say, invited himself,^^ he was called hospes oblatus, and the en- 
tertainment, bubtta CONDICTAQUB C<ENtrLA.^^ 

An entertainment given to a person newly returned from abroad, was 
called cana adventitia vel'toria^ vel viatica ; by patrons to their clients, 
€(Bna RECTA, opposed to sportula ; by a person, when he entered on an 

ofBce, C(SNA ADITIALIS Vel ADJICIALIS.^^ 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early in the mora 
ing, to pay their respects to them,^^ and sometimes to attend them through 
the day wherever they went, dressed in a white togS) hence called ants- 
AMBULONEs, NiVEi QUIRITE8 ; aud from their number, tdrba togata, et 
PR^cEDENTiA LONoi AOHiNis OFFiciA.^^ On which sccouut, On solemn oc- 
casions, they were invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. 
This was called ccena recta, i. e. justa et solemnis adeoque lauta et opi- 
para, a formal plentiful supper ; hence eonmvari recta, sc. emnoj reete et 
dapsiUy i. e. abundanter, to keep a good table. So vivere recte, vel cvm 
recto apparatu}^ ' 

But upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under the empe- 
rors, instead of a supper, to give each, at least of the poorer clients, a cer- 
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tain portion or dole of meat to cany home in a pannier or small basket 
(sportxjla) ; which likewise being found inconyenient, money was given 
in place of it, called also sportula, to the amount generally of 100 quad" 
rantes, or twenty-five tusesy i. e. about Is. Id. each ; sometimes to persons 
of rank, to women as well as men. This word is put likewise for the hire 
given by orators to those whom they employed to applaud them, while 
they were pleading.^ 

SportuL£, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, were established 
by Nero, but abolished by Domitian, and the custom of formal suppers 
restored.^ 

The ordinary drink of the Romans at Feasts was wine, which they mix- 
ed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or spices. They used wa- 
ter either cold or hot.^ 

A place where wine was sold^ was called (Enopolium ; where mulled 
wines and hot drinks were sold, therhopolidm.^ 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was used chiefly in the worship of 
the gods. Young men below thirty, and women all their lifetime, were 
forbidden 'to drink it, unless at sacrifices, whence, according to some, the 
custom of saluting female relations, that it might be known whether they 
had drunk wine. But afterwards, when wine became more plentiful, these 
restrictions were removed ; which Ovid hints was the case even in the 
time of Tarquin the Proud.^ 

Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, that it appeared agriculture 
was thereby neglected ; on which account Domitian, by an edict, prohibit- 
ed any new vineyards to be planted in Italy, and ordered at least the one 
half to be cut down in the provinces. But this edict was soon after ab- 
rogated.'' 

The Romans reared their vines by fastening them to certain trees, as the 
poplar and the elm ; whence these trees were said to be married^ to the 
vines, and the vines to them :^ and the plane-tree, to which they were not 
joined, is elegantly called CiSLEBS.^^ 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is now. The 
grapes were picked' ^ in ba^kets^^ made of osier, and st^/nped.^^ The juice 
was squeezed out by a machine called torculum, 'Qt, 'are'yel 'arium^OT 
PRELUM, a press : torcular was properly the whole machine, and prelum^ 
the beam which pressed the grapes.^^ The juice was made to pass^^ through 
a strainer (saccus vel colc7m), and received into a large vat or tub (lacus),'® 
or put into a large cask (dolium),^'' made of wood or potter's earth, until 
the fermentation was over ;^^ hence vinitm doliare. The liquor which 
came out without pressing was called prolropum, or mustum Uxivium.^^ 

The must or new wine (mustum) was refined,^^ by mixing it with the 
yolks of pigeon's eggs ;^^ the white of eggs is now used for that purpose. 
Then it was poured^^ into smaller vessels orcasks^^ usually made of earth, 
hence called testjE,^ covered over with pitch or chalk, ^^ and bunged or 
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Stopped up ;^ hence relinere vel delinere dolwm vel eadum^ to open, to 
pierce, to broach.' Wine was also kept in leathern bags (utres). From 
new wine, a book not ripe for publication is called musteus liber ^ by Pliny .^ 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the year when it 
was made ; hence nunc mihifumosos veteris proferte Falemos consults (sc. 
cados), now bring for me mellow Falernian, that recalls the name of some 
ancient consul : and the oldest was always put farthest back in the cellar ; 
hence interiore nata FaUrni, with a cup of old Falernian wine> 

When a cask was emptied, it was inclined to one side, and the wine 
poured out. The Romans did not use a siphon or spiggot, as we do ; hence 
vertere cadum, to pierce, to empty. Invertunt Aliphanis (sc. poculis) vina- 
ria tola (sc. v<ua, i. e. cados v. lagenas), they turn over whole casks inta 
large cups made at Alifae, a town in Samnium.^ 

Sometimes wine was ripened by being placed in the smoke above a 
fire,® or in an upper part of the house,'' whence it was said descendere. 

WINES. ening the hanhneM of the the contents. As these forced 
The application of the Ju- stronger wines, and, probably, wines were in great request a: 
marium to the mellowing of of dissipating, to a certain ex- Rome, and in the provinces, 
wines was borrowed from the tent, the potent aroma of the the dealers would often be 
Asiatics, who were in the ha- condiments with which they tempted to send indifferent 
bit of exposing their wines to were impregnated. Although specimens into the market ; 
the heat of the sun on the tops Tibullus gives the epithet and it is not, perhaps, without 
of their hou8es,and afterwards "smoky" to the Falernian reason thai Martial inveighs so 
placing them in apartments wines thus prepared, and Ho- bitterly a^inst the produce of 
warmed from below, in order race speaks of the amphora the fiiroana of Marseilles, par- 
that they might be more speed- with wnich he proposed to ce- ticularly those of one Munna, 
ily rendered fit for use. As lebrate the kalends of March, who seems to have been a no- 
the flues, by which the ancient as having been laid up " to im- torioas offender in this line, 
dwellings were heated, were bibe the smoke," during the and whom the poet humour- 
probably made to open into the consulship of Tullus, they are ously supposes to have ab- 
apotheca, it is obvious that a not to be understood as allud- stained from reviaiting Rome, 
tolerably steady temperature ing to the flavour of the liquor, lest he should be compelled lo 
could be easily supplied, and but merely to the process bv drink his own wines, 
that the vessels would be fully which it was brought to a hish One certain consequence of 
exposed to the action of the degree of mellowness. The the long exposure of the am- 
smoke. Although the tenden* descriptionof Ovid, however, phorae to the influence of the 
cy of this procedure may, ac- may be considered as more fumarium must hare been,thst 
cording to our modern notions, correct; for he applies the a portion of the contents 
appear very questionable ; yet, term only to the cask iu which would exhale, and that the re- 
when attentively considered, the wins was enclosed. At sidue would acquire a greater 
it does not seem to differ much the same time, it must be ac- or less degree of consistence, 
from that of the more recent knowledged, that the practice for, however well the vases 
method of mellowing Madeira, in question was liable to great might have been coated and 
and other strong wines, by abuse; and we may readily lined, or however carefully 
placing them in a hot-house, or conceive, that, from the sue- they might have been closed, 
in the vicinity of a kitchen-fire cess attending the experiment yet, from the nature of the ms- 
or baker's oven, which is found as applied to the first-rate terials employed in their com- 
to assist the developement of growtns, it might happen that position, from the action of 
their flavour, and to bring many inferior wines, though the vinous fluid from within, 
them to an early maturity. As not at all adapted for the ope- and the effect of the smoke 
the earthen vases, in which ration, would neveitheless be and heat frorn without, it was 
the ancient wines were pre- made to undergo it, in the vain quite impossible that some de- 
served, were defended by an hope of bettering their condi- gree of exudation should not 
ample coating of pitch or plas- taon ; that, from an anxiety to take place. As the mors vi^- 
ter, it is not likely that the accelerate the process, the tile paru of the must were 
smoke could penetrate, so as wines would be sometimes often evaporated by boiling, 
to alloy and vitiate the genu- exposed to a destructive heat ; and as various solid or viscid 
ine uste snd odour of the li* or that, from inattention to the ingredients were added to the 
quor; but the warmth which corking of the vessels, the wine previously to its intro- 
was kept up by its means smoke might enter them, and ductton into the amphora, it 
would have the effect of soft- impart a repulsive savour to is manifest that a further ex- 
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so cortlcem adstrictum the cask, Hor. iii. 8. 10. 4. Tibull. ii. 1.9/. 81. x. 90. 
pice demovere ampho- 3 Plin. xxviii. 18. Ep. S Hor. Od. Ui. 99. 2. Sat. Tinborreo velapotbe- 
na, for ab amf^ora, to viii. 91. U. 8. SOi ca editiore. 
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OAen iX was kept to a great age.^ Wine made in the consulship of Opi- 
mius, A. U. 633, was to be met with in the time of Pliny, near 200 years 



halation most haTe reduced it 
to the Rtate of a syrup or ex- 
tract. In the case of the finer 
wines, it is true, this effect 
would be in some measure 
counteracted bj the influence 
of the insensible fermentation; 
and a large proportion of the 
original extractive matter, as 
isrell as to the heterogeneous 
substances suspended with it, 
"Would be precipitated on the 
aides and bottoms of the ves- 
sels, in the form of lees ; but, 
in other instances, the process 
of inspissation would g6 on, 
-without much abatement from 
this cause. Hence it comes, 
that so many of the ancient 
wines have been described as 
thick and fat ; and that they 
were not deemed ripe for use, 
until they had acquired an oily 
smoothness from ace. Hence, 
too, the practice of eroploTing 
strainers {cola vinaria) to clari- 
fy them, and free them from 
their dregs. In fact, they oft- 
en become consolidated to 
such a degree, that they could 
no longer be poured from the 
Teasels, snd it was necessary 
to dissolve them in hot water, 
before thej could be drunk. 
We learn from Aristotle that 
some of the stronger wines, 
such as the Arcadian, were 
reduced to a concrete mass, 
when exposed in skins to the 
action of the smoke ; and the 
wine-vases, discovered among 
the ruins of Horculaneum and 
Pompeii, have generally been 
found to contain a quantity of 
earthly matter. It is clear, 
then, that those wines which 
were designed for long keep- 
ing could not have been sub- 
jected to the highest tempera- 
ture of the fumarium, without 
being almost alwsys reduced 
to an extract. Indeed, Colu- 
mella warns the operator that 
such might be the issue of the 
process, and recommends that 
there should be a loft above 
the apotheca, into which the 
wines could be removed, — 
" ne rurmu nimia auffitiont vm- 
dicata tint." 

For the more precious wines, 
the ancients occasionally em- 
ployed vessels of glass. The 
bottles, vases, cups, and other 
articles of that material, which 
are to be seen in every collec- 
tion of antiquities, prove that 



they had brought the manufac- 
ture to a great degree of per- 
fection. We know, that, for 
preserving fruits, they certain- 
ly gave the preference to slass 
jars ; and, at the supper ofTri- 
malcio, so admirably depicted 
by Petronius, even ampbors 
of glass are said to have been 
introduced. Whether they 
were of the full quad rental 
measure does not appear ; but, 
in all probability, they were of 
more moderate dimensions, 
for we are told bv Martial, that 
the choicest Falemian was 
kept in small glass bottles ; 
and neither the number of the 
ffueets, nor the quality of the 
liquor, supposing it to have 
been genuine, would have jus- 
tified the use of full-sised am- 
phone, on the occasion above 
alluded to. 

The ancients were careful 
to rack their wines only when 
the wind was northerly, as 
they had observed that they 
were Apt to be turbid when it 
blew in an opposite direction. 
The weaker sorts were trans- 
ferred, in the spring, to the 
vessels in which they were 
destined to remain ; the strong- 
er kinds during summer ; but 
those grown on dry soils, were 
not drawn off until after the 
winter solstice. According to 
Plutarch, wines were most 
affected by the west wind ; 
and such as remained un- 
changed by it, were pronounc- 
ed likely to keep well. Hence, 
at Athens, and in other parts 
of Greece, there was a feast 
in honour of Bacchus, on the 
eleventh day of the month An- 
thesterion, when the westerly 
winds had generally set in, at 
which the produce of the pre- 
ceding vintage was first tasted. 
In order to allure customers, 
various tricks appear to have 
been practised by the ancient 
wine dealers ; some, for in- 
stance, put the new vintage 
into a cask that had been sea- 
soned with an old and high 
flavoured wine ; others placed 
cheese and nuts in the cellar, 
that those who entered might 
be tempted to eat, and thus 
have their palates blunted, be- 
fore they tasted the wine. 
The buyer is recommended 
by Florentinus^to tastA the 
wines he proposes to purchase. 



during a north wind, when he 
will nave the fairest chance 
of fonning an accurate judg- 
ment of tneir qualities. 

The ancient wines were, 
for the most part, designated 
according to tne places where 
they grew ; but occssionally 
thev borrowed the appellation 
of the grapes from which they 
were msae ; and the name of 
the vine, or vineyard, stood in- 
discriminately for that of the 
wine. When very old, they 
received certain epithets indi- 
cative of that circumatance, 
as amrptaf, eonaularei Opimia- 
num Armicium. But, as it 
sometimes happened, that, by 
long keeping, they lost their 
original flavour, or acquired a 
disagreeably bitter taste, it 
was not unusual to introduce 
into them a portion of must, 
with the view of correcting 
these defects : wine thus curea 
was called vmum reemtalum. 
The wine presented to per- 
sons of distinction was termed 
ytpov9ios^ or honorariwn. Such 
was the rich sweet wine, of 
which Ulysses had twelve 
amphorsB given him by Maron, 
ana which was so highly va- 
lued by the donor, thst he 
kept it carefully concealed 
from all his household, ssve 
his wife and the intendant of 
his stores, as its sttractions 
were not easily resisted. 

None of the more generous 
wines were reckoned fit for 
drinking before the fifth year, 
snd the majority of them wore 
kept for a much longer period. 
The thin white wines are 
suted by Galen to have ri- 
pened soonest; acquiring, first, 
a certain degree of sharpness, 
which, by the time they were 
ten years old, gave place to a 
grateful pungency, if they did 
not turn acid within the first 
four years. Even the strong 
and dry while wines, he re- 
marks, notwithstanding their 
body, were liable to acescency 
after the t^th year, unless 
they had been kept with duo 
care ; but if they escaped this 
danger, they mi^ht be preserv- 
ed for an indefinite length of 
time. Such was the case 
more especially with the Sur- 
rentine wine, which continued 
raw and harsh until about 
twenty years old, and after- 



1 Hor. Od. iii. SI. 7. 14. 18. Clc. Brut. t80. Juv. v. 34. Peis. iv. 99. VeU. ii. 7. 
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after.^ In order to make wine keep, they used to boiP the must down to 
one half, when it was called pefrutum : to one third, sapa ;^ and to give 

wards improved progressively, it was the fashion to place the for a single om, or about tbree 
seldom contracting any ud- highest value on whatever was farthings English, 
pleasant bitterness, but retain- rarest, and an extravagant s6m Few parts of Italy proved 
ing its qualities unimpaired to was oflen ^iven for wines unfriendlv to the vine ; bat it 
the last, and disputing the which were literally not drink- flourished most in thai piortiott 
palm of excellence with the able. Such seems to have of the south-westeni c<»at, u» 
growths of Falemum. The been the case with the famous which, from its eztraordicaiy 
tramarine wines which were vintage, of the year in which fertility and delightful climate, 
imported .into Italy, were L. Opimius Nepos was con- the name of Campania fdix 
ihooght to have attained a sul, being the 633d from the was given. The ezubcimat 
moderate age in six or seven foundation of the city; when, produce of the rich and mez- 
yesn;andsuchas were strong from the great warmth of the naustible soil of the whole of 
enough to bear a sea-voyage sununer, all the productions of this district, which is ao hap- 
vrere found to be much im- the earth attained an uncoan- pily exposed to the most gf>- 
proved by it. man degree of perfection, nial breexes, while it is wel- 
The lighter red wines {vinA Velieius Paterculus, who flou- tered by the Apennineft fraa 
honui fu^ada) were used for rished 150 years afterwards, all the colder winds, has call- 
common drinking, and would denies that any of it was to be ed forth the eulogies of every 
seldomendure longer thanfrom bad in his time ; but both Pli- writer who has had occaaum 
one vintage to another; but, ny and Martial, who were to mention it. From this dis- 
in good seasons, they would considerably posterior to that trict the Romans obtained 
noraetimes be found capable historians describe it as still those vintages which thej va- 
of being preserved beyond the inexhausted at the time when lued so highly, sad of which 
year. Of this description we they wrote. The former, in- ' the fame extended to «1! parts 
may suppose that Sabine wine deed, admits that it was then , of the world. In ancient Umres, 
to have been, which Horace reduced to the consistence of indeed^ the hills bj which the 
calls upon his friend to broach honey, and could only be used surface is diversified seem to 
when four years old ; although in small quantities for flavour- have formed one continued 
in general the proper age of ing other wines, or mixing vineyard ; and every csie was 
the Sabinum was irom seven with water. Reckoning the taken to maintain the choice 
to fifteen years ; and the poet original piece to have been one quality of the produce. Witii 
has sbundantly shown, in hundred nwnmi, or sixteen respect to the locality sad de- 
other parts of his works, that shillings and sixpence for the signation of particular oele- 
ho knew how to value old amphora, he calculates, that, brated spots, much coittrover^ 
wine, and was seldom content according to the usual rate of sy has arisen among eritiok 
with it so voung. The strong- Roman interest,a single ounce Florus speaks of FaUntua as a 
er dark-coloured wines, when of this wine, at the time of mountain, and Martial de* 
long kept, underwent a spe- the third consulate of Cali^u- scribes it under the same title; 
cies of aecomposition (cariem la, when it had reached its but Pliny, Polybius, and 
vetti$tatis\ from the precipita- 160th year, must hare cost at others denominate it a field, 
tion of part of the extractive least one nummtUy or two* or territory {ager) ; sAd, as the 
matter which they contained, pence ; which would make best growths were styled is- 
Thi», and the pungency {acu- the price of the quart amount discriminately Manieum and 
men) which such wines ac- to six shillings and sixpence Falemivm. Peregrini concurs 
ouired, were justly esteemed English. with Vibius in deciding, thai 
tne proofs of their having ar- As the ordinary wines qf Maanctu was the proper ap- 
rived at their due age. The Italy were produced in great pellation of the hill which raas 
genuine flavour of the vintage abundance, they were often from the Falemian plain. By 
was then fully developed, and sold at very moderate prices, a similar mode of reasoning it 
all the roughness of its early Columeila's reduced estimate might be inferred from the 
condition was removed. From would make the cost about term " arvi*,^* which occurs is 
the mode, however, in which fourpence the gallon ; but we ooniunction with *' JUatskmjtj'" 
the ancient wines were pre- find from Pliny, that, when in the splendid deseription of 
served, a greater or less in- Licinius Crassus and Julius thh origin of the Faleroian 
spissation took place ; and, Caasar were copsuls, an edict vineyards given by Silius Ita- 
it wemay depend on the state- was issued by them, prohibit- licus, that the epithet Mtsn- 
inent of Pliny, this was most ing the sale of Greek and cut was applicable to mote I»- 
observable in the more ge- Aminean wine for eight oases vel grounds, 
nerous kinds ; and the taste the amphora, which would be The truth seems to be, that 
became disagreeably bitter, less than one penny a gallon ; the choicest wines were nn>- 
obscuring the true flavour of and the same author asserts, dnced on the southern deelivi- 
the liquor. Wine of a middle on the authority of Varro, that, ties of the range of hills which 
sge, was, therefore, to be pre- at the time of Metellus's tri- commence in the neighbonr- 
ferred, as being the most umph, the oongtiM, a some- hood of the ancient Sinoessa, 
wholesome and grateful ; but what similar measure than and extend to a considerable 
in those days, as well as ours, our gallon, was to be bought distance inland, and whidi 

1 in speciem asperi xiv. 4. s. 6. Mart. i. 87. 3 decoquere, Virg. G. 1. S. Plin. ziv. 9. s. II. 

meUis rodsctum, PUn. 7. ii. 40. 5. 295. 
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it a flavour,^ they mixed with it pitch and certain heibs ; when they were 
CONDIRE, MEDiCARi vel concinnare vinum.^ 



may have Uken their general 
luime from the town or district 
of Falemum; bat the moat 
conapicuoua, or the best ez- 
poaed among them may ha?e 
been the Maasicus; and as, 
in process of time, several in-* 
ferior growths were confound- 
ed under the common denom- 
ination of Falemian, correct 
writers would choose that epi- 
thet which most accurately 
denoted the finest vintages. 
If, however, it be '^allowable to 
appeal to the analogy of mo- 
dern names, the question as 
to the locality will oe quickly 
decided ; for the mountain that 
rises from the Rocca di Mon- 
dragone, which is generally al- 
lowed to |)oint to the site of 
ancient Siauessa, ^ is still 
known by the name'of MonU 
Massico. That fine Mcufic 
wines were grown here is suf- 
ficiently proved by the testi- 
nnony ofMartial, who describes 
.them as the produce of the 
Sinuessan vineyards. At a 
short distance to the east, and 
on the slope of the adjacent 
rid^e, are two villages, of 
which the upper is called Fal- 
cUno a monU, and the lower, 
Faldano a haaao. Here was 
the ancient JPoiMlianum, of 
which Faldano is a corrup- 
tion. 

The account which Pliny 
has furnished of the wines of 
Campania is the most circum- 
stantial, and, as no one had 
greater opportunities of becom- 
ing familiar with the principal 
Srowths of his native country, 
oubtless, the most correct. 
" Augustus, and most of the 
leading men of his time," he 
informs us, " gave the prefer- 
ence to the Setine wine that 
was grown in the Yinevards 
above Forum Appii, as being 
of all kinds the least apt to in- 
jure the stomach. Formerly 
the Cacuban, which came 
from the poplar marshes of 
Amyclas, was most esteemed ; 
but it has lost its repute, partly 
from tile negligence of the 
growers, and partly from the 
limited extent of th(^ vineyard, 
which has been nearly des- 
troyed by the navigable canal 
that was begun by Nero from 
Avernus to Ostia. The se- 
cond rank used to be assign- 



ed to the growths of the Fa- 
letnian territory, and, among 
them, chiefly to the Faustia- 
num. The territory of Fa- 
lernum begins from the Cam- 
pasian bridge on the left hand 
as you go to Urbana, which 
has been recently colonised 
and placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of Capua by Sylla: the 
Faustian vineyards, again, are 
situated about four miles from 
the village in the vicinity of 
Cediae, which village is six 
miles from Sinuessa. The 
ivines produced on this soil 
owe their celebrity to the great 
care and attention bestowed 
on their manufacture ;  but 
latterly they have somewhat 
degenerated from their origin- 
al excellence, in consequence 
of the rapacity of the farmers, 
who are usually more intent 
upon the quantity than the 
quality of the vintages. They 
continue, however, in the 
greatest estimation ; and are, 
perhaps, the strongest of all 
wines, as they bum when ap- 
proached by a flame. They 
are of three kinds, namely, 
the diT, the sweet, and the 
light Falernian. Some per- 
sons class them somewhat dif- 
ferently, giving the name of 
Gauranum to the wine made 
on the tops of the hills, of 
Faustianum to that which is 
obtained from the middle re- 
gion, and reserving the appel- 
lation of Falernian for the low- 
est growths. It is worthy of 
remark that none of the grapes 
which yield these wines are 
at all pleasant to the taste." 

Witn respect to the first of 
the above-mentioned wines, it 
is surprising that, notwith- 
standing the nigh commenda- 
tion of Augustus, the Setintan 
is never once mentioned by 
Horace, although he has expa- 
tiated with sU the fervour of 
an amateur, on the other first- 
rate growths of his time. Per- 
haps he took the liberty of 
differing from the imperial 
taste in this particular, as the 
Setine was a delicate light 
wine, and he seems to have 
bad a predilectioik for such as 
were distinguished by their 
strength. Both Martial and 
Juvenal, however, make fre- 
quent mention of it ; and Sill- 



us Italicus declares it to have 
been so choice as to be reserv- 
ed for Bacchus himself, — " ip- 
tiut merm* reposta Lyta." Ga- 
len Commends it for its inno- 
cuous Qualities. It was grown 
on the neights of Sezza, and 
though not a stronj wine, pos- 
sessed mifiUcient firmness and 
permanency to undergo the 
operation of the fumarium; 
for we find Juvenal alluding 
to some which was so old that 
the smoke had obliterated the 
mark of the jar in which it 
was contained. 

The CcBcubant on the other 
hand, is described by Galen 
as a generous, durable wine, 
but apt to affect the head, and 
ripening only after a longierm 
of years. In another place, 
be remarks, that the Bithjnian 
white wine, when very old, 
passed with the Romans for 
C»cuban; but that in this 
state it was generally bitter 
and unfit for drinking. From 
this analogy we may conclude, 
that, when new, it belonged to 
the class of rough sweet wines. 
After the breaking up of the 
principal vineyards which 
supplied it, this wine would 
necessarily become very 
scarce and valuable ; and 
such persons as were fortu- 
nate enough to possess any 
that dated from the Opimian 
vintage, would preserve it 
with extraordinary care. In 
fact, we are told by Pliny, in 
a su1)sequent book, that it was 
no longer grown, — " Cacvha 
jam rwn gigmmtnr*^ and he al- 
so alludes t6 the Setine wine, 
as an article of great rarity. 
The Fundanunif which waa 
the produce of the same terri- 
tory, if, indeed, it was a dis- 
tinct wine, seems to have par- 
taken of the same characters, 
being, according to Galen's 
report, strong and full-bodied, 
and so heady, that it could on- 
ly be drunk in small quantity. 

There can be little doubt, 
that the excellence of these 
wines is to be attributed chief- 
ly to the loose volcanic soils 
on which they were produced. 
Much also depended on the 
mode of culture ; and it is 
more than probable that the 
great superiorityof the growths 
of the Falernian vineyuds was 



1 at odor vino contin- 
gat, et saporls qusdam 
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SPlin. xlv. 90. s. V. 
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Winea were disiinguished chiefly from the places where they were pro- 
duced. In Italy the most remarkable were, vinum falernum, ^ 



in the first instance, owing to 
the vines there being trained 
on juga, or low frames, formed 
of poles, instead of being 
raised on poplars, as was the 
case in several of the adjacent 
territories. Afterwards, when 
the proprietors, in conse- 
quence of the increasing de- 
mand for their wines, became 
desirous to augment the quan- 
tity, they probably adopted 
the latter practice, and forcing 
the vines to a gfeat height, 
sacrificed the quality of the 
frvit. 

No wine has ever acquired 
such extensive celebrity as the 
Falernian, or more truly rae- 
ritecithe name of '* immortal,** 
wbicn Martial has conferred 
upon it. At least, of all an- 
cient wines, it is the one most 
gei\erally known in modem 
times ; (ox, while other emi- 
nent growths are overlooked 
or forgotten, few readers will 
be found who have not formed 
some acquaintance with the 
Falernian ; and its fame must 
descend to the latest ages, 
along with the works of those 
mighty masters of the lyre 
who have sung its praises. At 
this distance of time, and with 
the imperfect data we possess, 
no one need expect to demon- 
strate the precise qualities of 
that or any other wine of anti- 

?[uity ; though by collating the 
ew facts already stated, with 
some other particulars which 
have been handed down to us 
respecting the Falernian vin- 
tages, the hope may reasona- 
bly be indulged of our being 
able to make some approach 
to a more correct estimate of 
their true characters, and of 
pointing out at the same time 
those modem growths to 
which they have the greatest 
resemblance. 

In the first place, all writers 
agre^ in describing the Faler- 
nian wine as very strong and 
durable, and so rough in its 
recent state, that it could not 
be drunk with pleasure, but 
required to be Kept a great 
number of years, before it was 
sufficiently mellow. Horace 
even terms it a ** fiery" wine, 
and calls for water from the 
spring to moderate its strength; 
and Persius applies to it the 
epithet "tmiomicvin," probably 
in allusion to its heaay quali- 
ty. From Gal«n*8 account it 



appears to have been in best 
condition from the tenth to the 
twentieth year ; afterwards it 
was apt to contract an unplea- 
sant bitterness ; yet we may 
suppose, that when of a good 
vintage, and especially when 
preserved in glass bottles, it 
would keep much longer with- 
out having its flavour impaired, 
Horace, who was a lover of 
old wine, proposes in a well- 
known ode, to broach an am- 
phora which was coeval with 
himself, and which, therefore, 
was probably not less than 
thirty -three years old ; as Tor- 

auatus Manfius was consul in 
le six hundred and eighty- 
ninth year from the foundation 
of the city, and Corvinus, in 
honour of whom the wine was 
to be drawn, did not obtain 
the consulate till 723 A. U. C. 
As he bestows the highest 
commendation on this sample, 
ascribing to it all the virtues 
of the choicest vintages, and 
pronouncing it truly worthy to 
Be produced on a day of festi- 
vity, we must believe it to 
have been really of excellent 
quality. In general, however, 
it probably suffered, more or 
less, from the mode in which 
it was kept ; and those whose 
taste was not perverted by the 
rage for high-djied wines, pre- 
ferred it in its middle statej 

Among our present wines, 
we have no hesitation in fix- 
ing upon those of Xeres' and 
Madeira as the two to which 
the Falernian offers the most 
distinct features of resem- 
blance. Both are straw-co- 
loured wines,assuming a deep- 
er tint from age, or from par- 
ticular circumstances in the 
quality, or management of the 
vintage. Both of them pre- 
sent the several varieties of 
dry, sweet, and light. ^ Both of 
them are exceedingly strong 
and durable wines; being, when 
new, very rough, harsh, and 
fiery, and requiring to be kept 
about the same length of time 
as the Falernian, before they 
attain a due degree of mellow- 
ness. Of the two, however, 
the more palpable dryness 
and bitter-sweet flavour of the 
Sherry might incline us to de- 
cide, that it approached most 
nearly to the wine under con- 
sideration; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the same dif- 
ference in the produce of the 



fermentation is obserrable in 
the Xeres vintages, as thar. 
which Galen has noiioed wrli 
respect to the Faleroian ; it 
being impossible always to 
predict, with certainty, whe- 
ther the result will be a dry 
wine, or a sweetish wioe, re- 
sembling Paxarete. Bat, oa 
the other hand, the soil of Ma- 
deira is more analagoas to 
that of the Campagna Felice, 
and thence we may conclucie, 
that the flavour and aroma of 
its wines are similar. Sicily, 
which is also a volcanic coua- 
try, supplies several growths. 
which ah inexperienced jotiee 
would very readily mistake 
for those of the former island, 
and which would, la all pro- 
bability, come still nearer to 
them in quality, if more pains 
were bestowed upon ^e ma- 
nufacture. Another point of 
coincidence is deserving ot 
notice. Both Xeres and Ma- 
deira, are, it is well known, 
infinitely improved by being 
transported to a hot climate : 
and latterly it has become a 
common practice, amcMig jhe 
dealers in the island, to force 
the Madeira wines by a pro- 
cess which ia abaolotely iden- 
tical with the operation of the 
fusnariwn. It may, perhaps, 
be objected that the influence 
of heat and age upon these li- 
quors, far from producing any 
disagreeable bitterness, only 
renders them sweeter and 
milder however long they may 
be kept ; but then, in contrast- 
ing them with the superanno- 
ated wines of the Romans, ve 
must make allowance for the 
previous preparations, and the 
effect of the different sorts of 
vessels in which they are pre- 
served. If Madeira, or Sher- 
ry, but particularly the latter, 
were kept in eartnen jars un- 
til it was reduced to the coo- 
sistenoe of honey, there can 
be little doubt that the Usie 
would become so intensely 
bitter, that, to use the expres- 
sion of Cicero, we should con- 
demn it as intolerable. 

The Surrentine wines, which 
were the produce of the Amia- 
ean grapes, were, in like man- 
ner,ofvery durable quality ,— 
" firmissima vina,'* as VirgU 
designates them ; and on ac- 
count of their lightness and 
wholeaomeness, were mudi 
commended for the use of oon- 
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Calenum, Caeubumy Alhanum^ fSetimum, Sunentinumy ^. Foreign 
wines, CAi«m, Lesbiumj Leucadium, Coum, Rhodium, Naxiumy Mamertinumf 
Thasium, Maonium, vel Lydiumy Mareotieumy <^c. Also from its colour or 
age, vinum cUbum, nigrum^ rubrum, ^c» ; vetugy notwm, recens, homum, of 



■- »■ 



vftlesoents. Th&j are stated cellent rale may ba^e been oe- point which, though of no gieat 

by Pltfty to have been grown casionally tranagressed, it ia importance, has been much 

only in vineyards, and coiise* certain that the prevailing discuMaed by grammarians, 

quently the vines which yield- practice of the Greeks was to withnat ever being satisfacto- 

ed them could not have been drink their winea in a diluted hly detennined. When we 

high-trained. slate. To drink wine unmix- find the guests at an entertain- 

Such were the wines of the ed was held disreputable ; and' ment, or the interlocutors in 

Campania Felix, and adjacent those who were guilty of such an ancient drama, calling for 

bills, of which most frequent excess were said to act like hot and tepid water (0c/'/(ov ««( 

mention is made, and concern- Scythiana (mvindiaai). To nsrauapav), it does not follow 

ing which the fullest particu- drink even equal parts of that this was to be drunk un- 

lara have been transmitted, wine and water, or, as we fa- mixed ; the water so required 

Respecting certain other miliarly term it, half and half, might be merely for diluting 

f;rowths, as the Caleuum, Cau- was thought to be unsafe ; their wines,or for the purposes 

inum, and Spatanum, our in- and, in general, the dilation of ablution. So far indeed 

formation is of a more iroper- was more considerable ; va- was mere hot water from be- 

fect nature. We only know rying, according to the taste ing considered a luxury by 

that the vintages of Cales are of the drinkers, and the the Romans, as some* have 

much praised by Horace, and strength of the liquor, from absurdly imagined to be the 

described by Galen as lighter, one part of wine, and four of fact, that we find Seneca 

and more grateful to the sto- ^water, to two of wine, and speaking of it as fit only for the 

mach, than the Falemian; four, or else five parts of wa- aick, and as quite insufferable 

"while those of the latter terri- ter, which last seems to have to those who were accustomed 

lories are pronounced. to have been the favourite mixture. to the delicacies of life. 
been little, if at all. inferior to From the account which Such of the citizens as had 

that celebrated wine. Homer gives of the dilution no regular establishment, were 

The Albanum, which grew of the Maronean wine with dependant for their daily sup- 

upon the hills that rise to the twenty measures of water, and ply of hot water on the thermo- 

south, in view of the city, is from a passage in one of the poliaf or public-houses, in 

ranked by Pliny only as a books ascribed to Hippocrates, which all kinds of prepared 

third-rate wine ; but from the directing not less than twenty- liquors were sold. These 

frequent commendation of it five parts of water to be added places of entertainment, which 

by Juvenal and Horace, we to one part of old Thaaian were frequented in much the 

must suppose it to have been wine* some persons have in- same way as our modern cof- 

in considerable reputer, espe- ferred, that these wines pos- fee-houses, apoear to have ex- 

cially when matured by long sessed a degree of strength far isted in consiaerable number, 

keeping. surpassing any of the lujuors even during the republic, as 

Amone the lighter growths witn which we are acouainted we meet with frequent allu- 
of the Koman territory, the in modem times, or ot which sions to them in the comedies 
Sabinum, Nomentanum, and we can well form an idea, of Plautus. In the reign of 
Venafranum, were among the Bat it must be remembered, Claudius they attracted the al- 
most agreeable. The first that the wines in question tention of the government, 
seems to have been a thin ta- were not only inapissated, but having probably become ob- 
ble-wine, of a reddish colour, also highly seasoned with va- noxious by the freedom of con- 
attaining its maturity in se- rioua aromatic ingredients, versation which prevailed in 
ven years. The Nomentan, and had often contracted a them ; for an edict was issued, 
however, which was also a repulsive bitterness from age, orderii^ the suppression of 
delicate claret wine, but of a which rendered them unfit for taverns, where people met 
fuller body, is described as use till they had been diffused together to drink, ana forbid- 
coming to perfection in five or in a large quantity of water, ding the sale of hot water and 
six years. The wine of Spo- If they had equalled the purest boiled meats under severe pe- 
letum, again, which was ois- alcohol in strength, such a nalties. This mandate, how- 
tinguished by its bright golden lowering as that above de- ever, like many of the other 
colour, was light and pleasant, scribed must have been more arbitrary acts of that emperor, 

Amuhictyon is said to have than enough ; but the strong would seem to have been lit- 

issuea a law, directing that heterogeneous taste which tie regarded, and was probably 

pure wine should be merely they had ac<^uired would ren- soon repealed ; for, in a subse- 

tasted at the entertainments der further dilution advisable : ouent age, we find Ampelius, 

of the Athenians ; but that the and, in fact, they may be saia tne prefect of Rome, subject- 

guesu should be allowed to to have t>een used merely for ing these places of public re- 

drink freely of wine mixed the purpose of giving a flavour sort to new regulations, ac- 

with water, af^er dedicating to the water. cording to which they were not 

the first cup to JupiUr the Sa- Whether the Greeks and allowed to be opened before 

viour, to remind them of the Romans were in the habit of ten o'clock of the forenoon, 

salubrious quality of the latter taking draughts of hot water and no one was to sell hot wa< 

fluid. However much this ex* by itself at theis meals, is a t«r to the common people, - 
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the present year's growth ; trimum, three years old ; moUe^ tens, vetustau 
edentulum, mellow ; asperum vel austerutnj harsh ; merum rel mgraamL, 
pure, unmixed ; msracius^ i. e. fortius, strong.^ 

The Romans set down the wine on the second table,^ with the dessert,^ 
and before they began drinking poured out libations to the gods. This, 
by a decree of the senate, was done also in honour of Augustas, after the 
battle of Actium.^ 

The wine was brought in to 
the guests in earthen vases (am- 
phora vel testa) with handles,^ 
hence called niOTiS,^ or in big- 
bellied jugs or bottles, (ampul- 
la) of glassj leather,® or earth,^ 
on each of which were affixed 
labels or small slips of parch- 
ment,^^ giving a short descrip- 
tion of the quality and age of the 
wine; thus, falernum, opihi- 

ANtTH ANNORUM CENTUM, Opi- 

ihian Falernian, an hundred 

years old. Sometimes different 

kinds of wine and of fruit were 

set before the guests according 

to their different rank;^^ whence 

TiNUM DOMiNicuM, the wiuc druuk by the master of the house, and cenmr* 

civUiter, to be on a level with one's guest.^^ 

The wine was mixed^^ with 
water in a large vase or bowl, 
called CRATER, v. -era, whence 
it was poured into cups (po- 
cula).^^ Cups were called 
by different names ; ealices, 
phiaUe, patertB, canthari^ eat' 
chesia, eiboria, seyphi, cymbia, 
scaphia, batioUe, culullif amys* 
tides, dec, and made of various 
materials ; of wood, as beech, 
fagina, sc. pocula, of earth.^c- 
tilia, of glass, vitrea,^^ which 
when broken used to be ex- 
changed for brimstone match- 
es,^® of amber, suecina, of brass, 

The above drinking cups of terial, it is evident by their 903, was the bom pierted at 

various and peculiar construe- good workmanship that they the smaller end, irom whi^ 

tion have been found in Pom- were not made by the lowest the liquor flowed in m aasall 

peii. They are usually of artists. The primitive drink- stream. Sometiaiea, kower- 

clay, but cheap as is the ma- ing vessel, as mentioned in p. er, the hole st the tip was 
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Bilver, and gold, sometime* beautifalljr engraved ; heoce calied torbdhi- 
TA,^ or adorned with figures' affixed to £eni, called crdbta or xmblb- 
KATA,^ which might be pot on and taken off at pleaiora/ or witli gems, 
Bometimea taken off the fingera for that purpose, hence called caliceb 

OEMKATI vel AURUH O EMM ATOM.'' 



u npnacDMd abon, «t nnj 



ban ronned Uw n 



Tn ahoTs cnt,t(k«n from « foaioDi { th« fiial cooTiiTlcd it and b; the ap«eiinena irhieh 

pictan in uae of lbs laoiua of into a rough man, called am- itill eiiil; anwDg which we 

a wine ihop, lalelif eicaraled fp on i Irani, which waa mailed may noHoe as pra-anuDentlj 

BtPompeii, reprBsentaawine- iigBin, and becgmepure glaaa. beautiful, the Portland »«•, 

cart, and ahowa the waj of We ara alaolold ola diik Co- preieired in the Britiih Hu- 

liUiiig the BinphotK. The loand giaaa reaembling obai- aeum. A remarkable alory la 

clumsy tranirtne yoke by di»o, plentiful enough lo ba toldby DionCaaBiu«,Df.man 

whioh the horie* are faiiened caat into solid lUtaea. Fliny who, m Ihe line of Iho empe- 

to Iha polo ia worth sllentioo. menliona having leen imagea ror Tiberina, broucht a ^aaa 

We hate alao to point out the of AuguBtus cut in this eub- cup into Ihe impenalpreience 

large ikin, occupying the alance. It probably waa loma and dashed it on the gmund. 

wholaof the WBggoii,aiid >np- coarie kind of glaai reiem- Ta the wonder of the apecta- 

Srted by a framework of three bliag theammaoitrum, ortnoh tot*, the nuel bant under the 

ops. These minatie may aa that in which the icotis of blowwithouthiaiking.andihe 

copied fiom the impleinent* in Olasi waa worked either by hammered out the biuiie, and 

naa. The neck o^ the akinia blowing it with a pipe, ai ii restored it whole and sound lo 

closed by a ligature, and the now practised, by turning its otigiaa! fomi ; in leium 

wine ia drawn off Ihumgh the in a lathe, by engraring and for which display of his skill, 

leg, which fbrou a convenient caningil, or by casting it in a Tibahus, it ia aaid, ordetad 

■pout. Two amphora may mould. These two glaasea of him to be immediately put to 

be obaerred. They arapoiot- elegant form, appea ' - - 






yet it ij 



. . -Jib hottoia, so that they 1 

might be stuck into the gmund. The ancients had certainly ac- Plinylnho both m 

and preserred in an nsright qnired greatskillin Ihemanu- diicoiery itself, and gives a 

position without difficulty, faclare as appMia both ftoai clue lo the raotiTea which any 

Amphora; hare been found the acooaota which have beao bare urged the emperor to a 

aeieral times thus arranged in piaserredh; ancient aulhora, cruelty apparently eo unpro- 

the Poinpeian cellars, s*ue- foked. He spesksof an aiti- 

eially in Uie suburban Tilla, ^Blk ^Sfek ^°" ^^ ^^ infected a me- 

where they may atill be seen ^^B vKv '^^ °^ making fieiibla glass, 

ataoding upright, in Iheii oH- HV WlM and adds, that Tiberias ha- 




ahion should injure the worl 

ply it to purpons of oniamerTt, KM WKf )he manufacture of gDld,silTe: 

and in the Snt century erea VSp ^BT "'^ other drinking-cnps, an 
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Caps were also made of precioas stones, of crystal,^ of amethyst, and 
murra or porcelain.^ 

Cops were of various forms ; some had handles (ansjb vel nasi), qsii- 
ally twisted (tortiles),^ hence called calices pterati> Some had 
none. 

There were slaves, usually beautiful boys,^ who waited to mix the wine 
with water, and to serve it up ; for which purpose they used a small goblet, 
called CYATHUs, to measure it,^ containing the twelfth part of a sextaritis, 
nearly a quart English. Hence the cups were named from the parts of 
the Roman as, according to the number of cyathi which they contained ; 
thus, SEXTANS, a cup which contained two cyathi ; triens vel irieHtal, 
three ; quadrans, four, &c., and those who served with wine were said 

AD CTATHOS STARE, AD OYATHUM STATUI, Or CTATHI8SARI.'' 

They also used a less measure, for filling wine and other liquors, called 
LiouLA or lingula, and cochleare, vel -ar^ a spoon, the fourth part of a 
cyathus.^ 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it pass through 
a strainer with snow in it, colum nivarium, vel saccus nivarius. It 
was also sometimes cooled by pouring snow water upon it.^ 

The Romans used to drink to the health of one another, thus ; bexe: 
MXHi, BENE V0BI8, d&c, somctimes in honour of a friend or mistress, and 
used to take as many cyathi as there were letters in the name, ^<^ or as thej 
wished years to them ; hence they were said, ad numerum hihere. A fre- 
quent number was three in honour of the Graces ; or nine, of the Muses. 
The Greeks drank first in honour of the gods, and then of their friends ; 
hence grjeco more bibere. They began with small cups, and ended 
with larger.^^ They used to name the person to whom they handed the 
cup ; thus, propino tibi, dcc.^^ 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of drinking, 
or the representation of one,^^ in imitation of the Egyptians, upon which 
the master of the feast looking at it used to say, vivamus, dum licet esse 
BENE, let us live wfiile it is allowed us to enjoy life ; ntve ts xa« refstsv, 
suaeah yaq anodavoiv toiomog^ drink and be merry, for thus shalt thou be 
after death.^^ 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cups with flowers. But coro- 
nare cratera vel vina, i. e. poeula^ signifies also to fill with wine.^^ 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to preside by throwing 
the dice, whom they called arbiter bibendi, magister vel rex convim, 
modiperator vel modimperator (crv/inoaiaQxog), dictator, dux, strategus, iu. 
He directed every thing at pleasure. ^^ 

When no director of the feast was appointed, they were said culpo po- 
tare magistra, to drink as much as they pleased (culpabatur ille qui multvm 
biberet, excess only was blamed. )^^ Some read cuppa vel cupa, but impro- 
perly ; for cupa signifies either a large cask or tun which received the 
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must from the wine-press, or it is put for copa vel caupa, a woman who 
kept a tavern,^ or for the tavern itself; whence it was thought mean for a 
person to be supplied with wine, or from a retailer.^ 

During the internals of drinking they often played at dice (alea), of 
which there were two kinds, the tess&ra and tali,^ 

The tessera; had six sides, marked i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi., like our dice. 
The tali had four sides longwise, for the two ends were not regarded. 
On one side was marked one point (tinio, an ace), called canis ; on the 
opposite side six (senio, sice) ; on the two other sides, three and four 
{temio et qucUernio.) In playing they used three tesserm and four tali. 
They were put into a box made in the form of a small tower, strait-neck- 
ed, wider below than above, and fluted in ringlets,'^ called fritillus,^ and 
being shaken were thrown out upon the gaming-board or table (forus.)® 
The highest or most fortunate throw,^ called venus, or jactus venereus 
vel BAsiLicus, was, of the tessers, three sixes ; of the tali, when all of 
them came out different numbers. The worst or lowest throw,^ called. 
CANES vel canictiia, vel vuUurii^ was^ of the tesserae, three aces ; of the 
tali, when they were all the same. The other throws were valued from 
their numbers.^ When any one of the tali fell on the end,^^ it was said 
rectus eadere irel Qssistere,^^ and the throw was to be repeated. The throw 
called Venus determined the direction of the feast.^^ While throwing 
the dice, it was usual for a person to express his wishes, to invoke or . 
name a mistress, or the like.^^ 

They alsd played at odds or evens,^^ and at a game called duodscim 
scRiPTA vel scriptula, or his sena puncta,^^ on a square table,^^ divided by 
twelve lines," on which were placed counters (calculi, latrones, v. latrun' 
euli) of different colours. The counters were moved^^ according to throws^^ 
of the dice, as with us at gammon. The lines were intersected by a trans- 
verse line, called linea sacra, which they did not pass without being 
forced to it. When the counters had got to the last line, they were said 
to be inciti vel immoti^ and the player ad incitas vel -a redaetus, reduced 
to extremity ; unam calcem non posse eiere, i. e. unum calculam movere, not 
to be able to stir. In this game there was room both for chance and art.^^ 

Some exclude the tali or tessers from this game, and make it the same 
with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both ways. But several 
particulars concerning the private games of the Romans are not ascer- 
tained. 

All games of chance were called alea, and forbidden by the Cornelian, 
Pnblician and Titian laws, except in the month of December. These 
laws, however, were not strictly observed. Old men were particularly 
fond of such games, as not requiring bodily exertion.^^ The character 
of gamesters (albatores vel aleones) was held infamous.^^ 
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Augustus used to introduce at entertainments a kind of diversion, simi- 
lar to what we call a lottery ; by selling tickets {sartes), or sealed tablets, 
apparently equivalent, at an equal price ; which, when opened or unsealed, 
entitled the purchasers to things of very unequal value ;^ as, for instance, 
one to 100 gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth,^ a third to a purple robe, 
&c.; in like manner pictures, with the wrong side turned to the compa- 
ny,^ so that, for the same price, one received the picture of an Apelles, 
of a Zeuxis, 'or a Parrhasius, and another, the first essay of a learner. 
Heliogabalus jused to do the same> 

There was a game of chance (which is still common in Italy, chiefly, 
however, among the vulgar, called the game of morra), played between 
two persons, by suddenly raising or compressing the fingers, and, at the 
same instant, guessing each at the nnmber of the other ; when doing thus, 
they were iBaid mioarb dioitis. As the number of fingers stretched out 
could not be known in the dark, unless those who played had iipplicit con- 
fidence in one another ; hence, in praising the virtue and fidelity of a man, 
he was said to be dionds quicuh in tenebris mices, a person with wbom 
yoii may safely play at even and odd in the dark.^ 

The Romans ended their repasts in the same manner in which they be- 
gan them, with libations and prayers. The guests drank to the health of 
their host, and, under the Caesars, to that of the emperors. When aboat 
to go away, they sometimes demanded a parting cup in honour of Mer- 
cury, that he might grant them a sound sleep.^ 

The master of the house^ used to give the guests certain presents at 
their departure, called apophoreta^ or zenia, which were sometimes sent 
to them. Xenium is also put for a present sent from the provinces to an 
advocate at Rome, or given to the governor of a province.® 

The presents given to guests being of different kinds, were sometuies 
distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance.* 

in. ROMAN RITES OF MARRIAGE. 

A legal marriage^^ among the Romans was made in three different 
ways, called usus, confarreatioy and eoemptio. 

1. Usus, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with the consent 
of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a whole year,^^ wiihont 
being absent three nights, and thus became his lawful wife, or propeity, 
by prescription. ^^ If absent for three nights,^^ she was said esse usurpata^ 
or isse usurpatum, sc. suumjiLs, to have interrupted the prescription, and 
thus prevented a marriage ; usurpatio est enim usueapionis tnterrupiio.^* 

2. Confarreatio, was when a man and woman were joined in mar- 
riage by the pontifex maximus, orflamen dialis, in presence of at least ten 
witnesses, b^ a set form of words, and by tasting a cake made of salt, 
water and flour, called far, or panis farreus weXfarreum libutn; which 
was offered with a sheep in sacrifice to the gods.^^ 

This was the most solemn form of marriage, and could only be dissolved 
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by another kind of sacrifice, called diffarreatio.^ By it a woman was 
said to come into the possession or power of her husband by the sacred 
laws.^ She thus became partner of all his substance and sacred rites, 
those of the penates^ as well as of the, lares? If he died intestate, and 
without children, she inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left 
children, she had an equal share with them. If she committed any fault, 
the husband judged of it in company with her relations, and punished her 
at pleasure. The punishment of women publicly condemned, was some- 
times also left to their relations.^ 

The children of this kind of marriage were called patrimi et matriiii, 
often employed for particular purposes in sacred solemnities. Certain 
priests were chosen only from among them ; as the flamen of Jupiter,^ 
and the Vestal virgins. According to Festus, those were so called whose 
parents were both alive. If only the father was alive, patrimi^ vel -es; if 
only the mother, mcUrimi, vel -es. Hence Minerva is called patrim a virgo» 
because she had no mother ; and a man who had children while his own 
father was alive, pater patrimus.^ 

This ceremony of marriage in later times fell much into disuse. Hence 
Cicero Inentions only two kinds of marriage, usus and coemptio.'' 

3. CoEMPTio was a kind of mutual purchase,^ when a man and woman 
were married, by delivering to one another a small piece of money, and 
repeating certain words. The man asked the woman, if she was willing 
to be the mistress of Jbis family, an sibi mater vamilim esse vellet? 
She answered that she was, se velle. In the same manner, the woman 
asked the man, and he made a similar answer.^^ 

The effects of this rite were the same as the former. The woman was 
to the husband in the place of a daughter, and he to her as a father. She 
assumed his name, together with her own ; as Antonia Drusi, Do^nitia 
Bibuli, &c. She resigned to him all her goods,^^ and acknowledged him 
as her lord and master.^^ The goods which a woman brought to her 
husband, besides her portion, were called parapherna, -orum or bona 
paraphernalia. In the first days of the republic, dowries were very small ; 
that given by the senate to the daughter of Scipio was only 1 1 ,000 asses 
of brass, £35 : 10 : 5; and one Megullia was surnamed dotata, or the 
great fortune, because she had 50,000 asses, i. e. jC16I : 7 : 6." But af- 
terwards, upon the increase of wealth, the marriage-portions of women be- 
came greater, dedes centena^ sc. sestertia, JC8072 : 18 : 4, the usual portion 
of a lady of senatorian rank. Some had ducenties, i^l61,458 : 6 : 8.^3 

Sometimes the wife reserved to herself ^^ a part of the dowry ; hence 
called DOS recepticia, and a slave, who was not subject to the power of 
her husband, servus recepticius, or dotalis.^^ 

Some think that coemptio was used as an accessory rite to confarreatioj 
and retained when the primary rite was dropped.^^ 

The rite of purchase in marriage was not peculiar to the Romans ; but 
prevailed also among other nations ; as among the Hebrews, Thracians, 
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Greeks, Germans, Cantabri in Spain, and in the days of Horner,^ to which 
Virgil alludes, G. i. 1 3. 

Some say that a yoke^ used anciently to be put on a man and womaD 
about to be married ; whence they were called con jug es. But others 
think this expression merely metaphorical.^ 

A matrimonial union between slaves was called coktubernium ; the 
slaves themselves contueernales,* or when a fr^e man lived with a wo- 
man not married (concubinatus,) in which case the woman was called 

CONCUBINA, PELLACA,^Or PELLEX ;^ thuS, PELLEX REGIHM, FILIjE, SORORIS, 

J0VI8, i. e. 10."' 

Married women were called matronje, or matres familiasf opposed to 
meretrices, prostUuta, scoria^ dec. 

There could be no just or legal marriage^ unless between Roman citi- 
zens,'^ without a particular permission for that purpose, obtained first from 
the people or senate, and afterwards from the emperors. ^^ Anciently, a 
Roman citizen was not allowed even to marry a freed-woman ; hence An- 
tony is reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daughter of a 
freed-man, as he afterwards was detested at Rome for marrying Cleopa- 
tra, a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia ; but this was not esteemed a 
legal marriage.'^ 

By the lex papia popp£a, a greater freedom was allowed. Only sena- 
tors and their sons and grandsons were forbidden to marry a freed-woman, 
an actress, or the daughter of an actor.'^ But it was not till Caracalla had 
granted the right of citizenship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that 
Romans were permitted freely to intermany with foreigners. 

The Romans sometimes prohibited intermarriages between neighbour- 
ing districts of the same country, and what is still more surprising, the 
states of Italy were not allowed to speak the Latin language in public, nor 
their criers to use it in auctions, without permission.^^ 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, and a for- 
eigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition little better than that 
of slaves. They were called hybrid^s or ibridm, vel -Jm," the general 
name of animals of a mixed breed, or .produced by animals of a different 
species, mongrels ;^^ as a mule from a horse and an ass, a dog from a 
hound and a cur ;^^ hence applied to those sprung from parents of difierent 
nations,*^ and to words compounded from different languages. 

The children of a lawful marriage were called leottimi ; all others, ii- 
LEOiTiMi. Of the latter there were four kinds : naturales, ex concuhina; 
sPURii, ex meretrice vel seorto et incerto patre ; adulterim et incestdosi. 
There were certain degrees of consanguinity, within which marriage was 
prohibited, as between a brother and sister, an uncle and niece, dec. Such 
connection was called incestus, -Aj, vel -tim, or with a Vestal virgin.^' 
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These degrees were more or less extended or contracted at different 
times.^ 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the Romans.^ 

The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, and twelve 
for girls.^ 

A custom prevailed of espousing infants to avoid the penalties of the law 
against bachelors : but Augustus ordained, that no nuptial engagement 
should be valid, which was made more than two years before the celebra- 
tion of the marriage, that is, below ten. This, however, was not always 
observed.^ 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without the consent of 
their parents or guardians. Hence a father was said spondere, vel despon- 
dere filiam wxifilium^ adding these words, qcjjb res rbcte vertat: or on 

BBNE VERTANT.^ « 

There was a meeting of friends, usually at the house of the woman's 
father, or nearest relation^ to settle the articles of the marriage contract, 
which was written on tables,® and sealed. This contract was called 
SPONSALIA, -orum vel -turn, espousals ; the man who was betrothed or 
affianced, sponsus, and the woman sponsa, or pacta, as before sperata, 
and speratus.'' The contract was made in the form of a stipulation, an 
8PONDE8 ? Sponoeo. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down on the marriage day,® or afterwards usually at three separate pay- 
ments.^ On this occasion there was commonly a feast ; and the man gave 
the woman a ring,^® by way of pledge, which she put on her left hand, on 
the finger next the least ; because it was believed, a nerve reached from 
thence to the heart.^^ 

Then also a day was fixed for the marriage.^^ Certain days were reck- 
oned unfortunate ; as the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and the days which 
followed them, paticularly the whole month of May,^^ and those days 
which were called a'pri, marked in the kalendar with black ; also certain 
festivals, as that of the salii, parenialia, &c. But widows might marry on 
those days.^* 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of June.^^ 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract,^® which 
they expressed thus, condition r tua non utor, it was called repudium 
(hence repudiatus repetor, after being rejected, I am sought back ;)^^ and 
when a man or woman, after signing the contract, eent notice that they 
wished to break off the match, they were said repudium ei vel amicis ejus 
mitterey remiUerej vel renunciare. But repudiare also signifies to divorce 
either a wife or a husband.^® 

On the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in a long white robe -bor- 
dered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands,^^ thought to be the 
same with tunica recta, bound with a girdle'^ made of wool,^^ tied in a 
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knot, called nodus HercuUus^ which the husband untied.^ Her face 
covered (nubebatur) with a red or flame-coloured veil,^ to denote her 
modesty ;^ hence nuberb, sc. se viro, to marry a husband ; dare vel co2Io> 
carefiliam nuptum v. nuptui, i. e. tn matrimonium dare, to marry a daughter 
or dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided into six locks with 
the point of a spear, and crowned with flowers.** Her shoes were of the 
same colour with her veil.^ 

No marriage was celebrated without consulting the auspices,® and of- 
fering sacrifices to^ the gods, especially to Juno, the goddess of marriage. 
Anciently a hog was sacrificed. The gall of the victim was always taken 
out and thrown away, to signify the removal of all bitterness from mar- 
riage.'' The marriage-ceremony was performed at the house of the bride's 
father, or nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was conducted' u> 
her husband's house. She was taken apparently by force^ from the aims 
of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of the violence used to the 
Sabine women. Three boys, whose parents were alive, attended her; 
two of them, supporting her by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeaa 
^of pine or thorn before.^^ There were five other torches carried before 
her, called faces nuptiales marit^e legitime. Hence tjsda is pot for 
marriage.^^ 

Maid-servants followed with a distafl*, a spindle, and wool,^^ intimating 
that she was to labour at spinning, as the Roman matrons did of old, and 
some of the most illustrious in later times. Augustus is said to have sel- 
dom worn any thing but the manufacture of his wife, sister, daughter, and 
nieces, at least for his domestic robes.^^ 

A boy named camillijs carried, in a covered vase called cumerum vel 
-a, the bride's utensils (nubentis dtensilia,) and playthings for children 

(CREPUNDIA.)^* 

A great number of relations and friends attended the nuptial procession 
(pompam nupticdem ducebant,), which, was called officium ;^^ hence ducbrb 
uxarem, sc. domum, to marry a wife. The boys repeated jests and raille- 
ries^^ as she passed along.^^ 

The door and door-posts of the bridegroom's house were adorned with 
leaves and flowers, and the rooms with tapestry. ^^ 

When the bride came thither, being asked who she was, she answered, 
UBI TU CAiDS, iBi Eoo CAIA, i. 0. uhi tu domifius et pater familiaSj M ego 
domina et mater fgmilias, A new married woman was called caia, fran 
Caia Caecilia, or Tanaquil. the wife of Tarquinius Priseus, who is said to 
have been an excellent spifister^^ and housewife. Her distafi* and spindle 
were kept in the temple of Sangus or Hercules.^^ 

The bride bound the door-posts of her husband with woollen fillets,^^ 
and anointed^ them with the fat of swine or wolves, to avert fascination 
or enchantments ; whence she was called uxor, gu<isi unxor.^^ 
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She was lifted over the threshold, or gently stepped over it. It was 
tiioaght ominous to touch it with her feet, because the threshold was sa- 
cred to Vesta, the goddess of virgins.' 

Upon her entry, the keys of the house were delivered to her, to denote 
ber being entrusted with the roanageiaent of the family. A sheep's skin 
-was spread below her ; intimating that she was to work at the spinning 
of wool. Both she and her husband touched fire and water, because all 
things were supposed to be produced from these two elements, with the 
^water they bathed their feet.^ 

, The husband on this occasion gave a feast (c(£na nuptialis) to his re- 
lations and friends, to those of the bride and her attendants.^ 

Musicians attended, who sang the nuptial song,^ htmenaus vel -urn, 
vel THALASRio. They often repested lo hymen HVMENiEB, and tualassio,^ 
from Hymen the god of marriage among the Greeks, and Thalassus among 
the Romans, or from one Talassius, who lived in great happiness with his 
wife, as if to wish the new-married couple the like felicity, or from raXa- 
€rux, lanificiwn. These words used also to be resounded by the attendants 
of the bride on the way to her husband's house. Hence kymenaos canere, 
to sing the nuptial song, vel hymewBa, sc. carmina, hymemBi inconcessi, for- 
bidden nuptials, vetili,^ 

After supper the bride was conducted to her bed-chamber^ by matrons 
who had been married only to one husband, called pronubm,^ and laid^ in 
the nuptial cooch,^^ which was magnificently adorned,'^ and placed in the 
halP^ opposite^^ to the door, and covered with flowers, sometimes in the 
gard^. If it had ever been used for that purpose before, the place of it 
was changed. There were images of certain divinities around, subious, 
PBRTUNDA, &;c.i* Nuptisl songs were sung by young women before the 
door till midnight, hence called epithalamia. The husband scattered 
nuts among the boys, intimating that he dropped boyish amusements, and 
thenceforth was to act as a man. Hence nuees relinquerey to leave trifles 
and mind serious business,^^ or from boys playing with nuts in the time of 
the Saturnalia, which at other times was forbidden. Young women, when 
they married, consecrated their playthings, and dolls or babies (pupje) to 
Vends.^^ The guests were dismissed with small presents.^'' 

Next day another entertainment was given by the husband, called 
REPorrA, 'Orum, when presents were sent to the bride by her friends and 
relations ; and she began to act as mistress of the family, by performing 
sacred rites.^® 

A woman after marriage retained her former name ; as Julia, Tullia, 
Octavia, PauUa, Valeria, <&c., joined to that of her husband ; as catonis 
MARCiA,^^ Julia Pompeii, Terentia Ciceronis, Livia Angusti, &c. 

Divorce,^^ or a right to dissolve the marriage, was, by the law of Romu- 
lus, permitted to the husband, but not to the wife ; as by the Jewish Jafw,'^ 
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Bot however without a just cause.^ A gronndleas or anjoat dirorce 
punished with the loss of effects ; of which one half fell to the wife, and 
the other was consecrated to Ceres. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal faith, 
used poison to destroy his offspring, or brought upon him supposititious 
children ; if she had counterfeited his private keys; or even drunk wine 
without his knowledge. In these cases, the husband judged together with 
his wife's relations. This law is supposed to have been copied into the 
Twelve Tables.^ 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, there was no 
instance of its being exercised for about 520 years. Sp. Carvilius Ruga 
was the first who divorced his wife, although fond of her, because she 
had no children, on account of the oath he had been forced to take by the 
censors, in common with the other citizens, uxarem se UberHtm qiusrendnmm 
gratia habiturum, that he would marry to have children .^ 

Afterwards ^vorces became very frequent; not only for important resi- 
sons, but often on the most frivolous pretexts.* Caesar, when he divorced 
Pompeia, the niece of Sylla, because Clodius had got admission to his 
house in the ^arb of a music-girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of 
the Bona Dea, declared, that he did not believe any thing that was said 
against her, but that he could not live with a wife who had once been 
suspected.^ 

If a wife was guilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry ;^ but if the 
divorce was made without any fault of hers, the dowry was restored to her. 
When the separation was voluntary on both sides,^ she sometimes also 
retained the nuptial presents of her husband.® 

In the later ages of the republic, the same liberty of divorce was exer- 
cised by the women as by the men. Some think that right was granted 
to them by the law of the Twelve Tables, in imitation of the Athenians.^ 
This, however, seems not to have been the case ; for it appears they did 
not enjoy it even in the time of Plautus ; only if a man was absent for a 
certain time, his wife seems to have been at liberty to marry another.^^ 
Afterwards, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, and with 
so little shame, that Seneca says, they reckoned their years not from the 
number of consuls, but of husbands.^^ This desertion very frequently 
happened without any just cause. But a freed-woman, if married to her 
patron, was not permitted to divorce him.^^ 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of bona oratia divorces, 
as they were called,^^ and likewise Domitian. They still, however, pre- 
vailed : although the women who made them were by no meahs respect- 
able.i* 

The man was said anorre^nrsty, dimittere wcorem ; and the woman ojvo- 
XeinBiy^ relinquere vel deserere virum: both, /ac«re divortium cum urore vel 
virOf a viro vel ab uxore.^^ 
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A divorce, anciently, was made with different ceremonies, according to 
the manner in which the marriage had been celebrated. 

A marriage contracted by conjfarreaiio, was dissolved by a sacrifice call- 
ed DiFFARREATio ;' which was still in use in the time of Plutarch, when 
a separation^ took place betwixt the fiamen of Jupiter and his wife.^ 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind of release 
called REMANciPATio. In 'this manner Cato is supposed to have volunta* 
rily given away his wife Marciato Hortensius, and Tiberius Nero his wife 
Liivia to Augustus, even when big with child> 

In later limes, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies. In presence 
of seven witnesses, the marriage-contract was tom,^ the keys were taken 
from the wife,^ then certain words were pronounced by a freed-inan, or by 
the husband himself, res tuas tibi habe vel -eto ; tuas res tibx agito ; 
Exi, exi octds ; vade foras, I FORAs, MULiBR ; CEDE DO MO. Honce exi' 
gere foras vel ejicere, tO divorce.' 

If the husband was absent, he sent his wife a bill of divorce,® on 
which similar words were inscribed. This was called matrimonii re- 
nun ciatio. 

If the divorce was made without the fault of the wife, her whole portion 
was restored to her ; sometimes all at once, but usually by three different 
payments.^ 

There was sometimes an action (actio halm tractationis,) to, deter- 
mine by whose fault the divorce was made. When the divorce was made 
by the wife, she said valeas, tibi habeas tuas res, reddas meas ; fare- 
well, keep your own things, and let me have mine.^^ 

Divorces were recorded in the public registers,^^ as were marriages, 
births, and funerals. ^^ 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for their husbands at least ten 
months, and if they married within that time, they were held infamous ;^' 
but men were under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his wife Faustina, 
lived with a concubine,^^ that he might not bring in a step-mother on his 
children.^* 

Second marriages in women were not esteemed honourable, and those 
who had been married but to one husband, or who remained in widow- 
hood, were held in particular respect. Hence ijnivira is oflen found in 
ancient inscriptions, as an epithet of honour. So, uni nupta.^® Such as 
married a second time were not allowed to officiate at the annual sacred 
rites of Female Fortune.^' Among the Germans second marriages were 
prohibited by law.^® 

IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 

The Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, because they 
believed that the souls of the unburied were not admitted into the abodes 
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of the dead, or, at least, wandered a hundred years along the river Styx^ 
before they were allowed to cross it ; fof which reason, if the bodies of 
their friends could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, 
(tumulus inanis, xBPojaiptoy, cenotaphtum^ at which they performed the 
usual solemnities ; and if they happened to see a dead body, they always 
threw some earth upon it, and whoever neglected to do so, was obliged to 
expiate his crime by sacrificing a hog to Ceres ;^ hence no kind of death 
was so much dreaded as shipwreck ; hence also rite condere tnanes^ to 
bury in due form ; eondere animam sepulchro, to give the soul repose in the 
tomb ; and to want the due rites was esteemed the greatest misfortiue.^ 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest relations present 
endeavoured to catch their last breath with their mouth,^ for they believed 
that the soul or living principle (aniha,) then went out at the moudL 
Hence the soul of an old person^ was said in pnmis labris esse^ or in on 
primo teneri; so animam agere, to be in the agony of death.^ Animam dartj 
efflare^ exhalare^ exspirare, effundere, &c., to die. 

They now also pulled off their rings, which seem to have been pat on 
again before they were placed on the funeral pile.^ 

The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of the deceased, proba- 
bly to make them appear less ghastly. The eyes were afterwards opened 
on the funeral pile.'' When the eyes were closed, they called^ upon the 
deceased by name several times at intervals, repeating ave or vale, whence 
corpora nondum conclamata, just expiring i^ and those who had given up 
their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said eos conclamavisse ; 
so when a thing was quite desperate, conclamatum est, all is over.^^ 

The corpse was then laid on the ground ; hence depositus, for is uUi- 
mo posituSf desperates salutis, desperate, dying, past hopes of recovery ;^' or 
from the ancient custom of placing sick persons at the gate, to see if any 
that passed had ever been ill of the same disease, and what had cmed 
them ; hence deponere aliguem vino, to intoxicate ; positiartus^ dead ; so 
compositus vino somnoquCy overpowered with wine and sleep. ^^ 

The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed with per- 
fumes,^^"* by slaves called pollinctores,^^ belonging to those who took 
care of funerals (libitinarii,)^^ and had the charge of the temple of Ve- 
nus Libitina, where the things requisite for funerals^^ were sold ; hence 
vitare Libitinam, not to die ;^^ mirari nihil, nisi quad Libitina sacravit, to ad- 
mire nobody till after his death ; Libitinam evadere, to escape death ; L^- 
tina is also put for the funeral conch.'^ 

In this temple was kept an account^^ of those who died, for each of whom 
a certain coin was paid ; hence autumnusque gravis, Libitina qumstus acer- 
b(B, the unwholesome autumn, ruthless Libitina's gainful season ; because 
autumn being unhealthful usually occasioned great mortality .^^ 
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The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses was called 
ARBtTRiuM, oftener plur. -ta ; so arbitrium vendendi saUs^ the monopoly of 
salt.^ 

The body was then dressed in the best robe which the deceased had 
^wom when alive ; ordinary citizens in a white toga,^ magistrates in their 
prsstezta, d&c, and laid^ on a couch in the vestibule,^ with the feet out- 
wards, as if about to take its last departure. Hence eomponere, to bury.' 
Then a lamentation was made. Hence, sic posUum affati diseedite corpus, 
thus, with the last farewell to thy body laid out for burial, depart. The 
couch was sometimes decked with leaves and flowers, the bedstead of ivo- 
ry. If the deceased had received a crown for his bravery, it was now 
placed on his head. A small coin, Iriensvel oholus, was put in his mouth, 
which he might give to Charon {portUor vel parthmeuSj the ferryman of 
hell) for his freight.® Hence a person who wanted this and the other 
funeral oblations was said abiisse ad Ackeruntem sine viatieo ; for without 
them it was thought that souls could not purchase a lodging, or place of 
rest.' 

A branch of cypress was placed at the door of the deceased, at least if 
he was a person of consequence, to prevent the pontifex maximus from en- 
tering, and thereby being polluted, for it was unlawful for him not only to 
touch a dead body, but even to look at it. This tree was sacred to Pluto, 
because when once cut it never grows again, called atra, feralis, funerea 
Yelfunebris, from its being used at funerals.^ 

The Romans at first usually interred* their dead, which is the most an- 
cient and most natural method.*^ They* early adopted the custom of burn- 
ing^^ from the Greeks, which is mentioned in the laws of Numa, and of 
the Twelve Tables,^^ but it did not become general till towards the end of 
the republic. 

Sylla was the first of the patrician branch of the gens Cornelia that was 
burned ; which he is supposed to have ordered, lest any one should dig 
up his body and dissipate his remains, as he did those of Marius. Pliny 
ascribes the first institution of burning among the Romans to their having 
discovered, that the bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up 
by the enemy. It appearsi however, to have prevailed at an early period. 
The wise men among the Indians, called oymnosophist^, commonly 
burned themselves alive, as Calanus in presence of Alexander, and Zama- 
rus at Athens, while Augustus was there. ^^ 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost universal, but 
was afterwards gradually dropped upon the introduction of Christianity, 
so that it had fallen into disuse about the end of the fourth century.^* 

Children before they got teeth were not burned, but buried in a place 
called suooRUNDARiDM.^^ So likewise persons struck with lightning^® were 
buried in the spot where they fell, called bi dental, because it was conse- 
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crated by sacrificing sheep {bide7Ues)»^ It was enclosed with- a wall, and 
no one was allowed to tread upon it. To remove its bounds^ was eat/heat- 
ed sacrilege.^ 

The expressions sepelire, stpultura^ and sepulchrum, are applied to 
every manner of disposing^ of a dead body. So also humare, &c. Jus- 
TA, exsequidB velfunus, funeral obsequies or solemnities ; hence wstaJu- 
nebria^ jusia funerum vel exsequiarum^ et justa funera aliati faeere^ soliert 
vel per solvere^ redder e justa funeri.^ But exsbqoia properly denotes the 
funeral procession.^ Hence exse<^uias ducere^ deducere, comUari^ fiv- 
quentare, prosequi, d&c, to attend the funeral ; funeri interesse? 

. Of funei'als, there were chiefly two kinds, public and private. 
^The public funeral was called indictivijm,^ because people were in- 
vited to it by a herald.^ Of this kind the most remarkable were funms 
oensorium, including /untij consulate, prtBtorium, triumphale, Ac, Pub- 
licum, when a person was buried at the public expense,^^ and cojulati- 
vuM, by a public contribution.^^ Augustus was very liberal in granting 
public funerals,'^ as at first in conferring the honour of a triumph. There 
was also a military funeral performed at the public expense.^^ 

A private funeral was called tacitdm, translatitium, plebsfum, com- 
mune, and vuLOARB.^^ 

The funeral of those who died in inftincy, or under age, was called 
acerbum, or immaturum, or EXSEQUiiE imh aturjb.^^ BvlI funus aeerbum is 
applied by some only to infants, and immaturum to young men. Such were 
buried sooner than grown persons, and with less pomp.^^ 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept usually for 
seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, and sometimes boys 
to drive away the flies. When the funeral was private, the body was not 
kept so long.^^ 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were assembled, the dead 
body was carried out with the feet foremost,^^ on a couch covered with rich 
cloth,'^ with gold and purple, supported commonly on the shoulders of the 
nearest relations of the deceased, or of his heirs, sometimes of his freed- 
men. Julius Caesar was borne by the magistrates, Augustus by the sena- 
tors,^^ and Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions. So Drusus, his fa- 
ther, who died in Germany, by the tribunes and centurions, to the winter 
quarters, and then by the chief men in the different cities on the road to 
Rome. Paulus iEmilius by the chief men of Macedonia who happened 
to be at Rome when he died.^^ 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in a plain bier 
or coffin (sANOAPiLA, viLis ARGA, orcinianasponda),^ usually by four bear- 
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ers, called tsspiLLONEs, vel vesp^B,^ sandapilones, vel -ant, and in later 
writers lecticarii. 

The funeral couches (LBCTiCiS, kcti, vel fort) of the rich seem also to 
faaye been borne by vespillones. Hence a couch carried by six was called 
HEXAPHORUtf, and by eight, octophorum, or lectiea octophorus ; as ihe or« 
dinary conches or sedans used in the city, or on a journey, were carried 
by slaves, called lecticarii.^ 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier was FERfETRUM,^ or capulus, vel -tim.*^ 
hence capularis, old, at death's door ; capuli decus. Some md\ie feretrum 
to be the same with Uctus ; others that on which the couch was support- 
ed.* 

Children who died l>efore they were weaned, were carried to the^ pile 
by their mothers.^ 

All funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the night-time with torch- 
es, that they might not fall in the way of magistrates and priests, who 
i^ere supposed to be violated by seeing a corpse, so that they could not 
perform sacred rites, till they were purified by an expiatory sacrifice. 
Thus, to diminish the expanse of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius 
Phalereus at Athens, according to an ancient law, which seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence funus, a funeral, Uomfunes occensi^ or fu' 
naliaf funales eerei, cere(B faces, vel candehsj torches, candles,' er tapers, 
originally made of small ropes or cords {funes ye\ funiculi), covered with 
wax or tallow (sevum vel sebum).^ 

But in after ages, public funerals® were celebrated in the day-time, at 
an early hour in the fwenoon, as it is thought from Plutarch, in Syll. fin. 
with torches also.^^ Private or ordinary funerals^^ were always at night.^' 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, hence inter 
Mtramque facemt for inter nuptias et funus, et face pro thalami,fax mihimor'- 
tis adest, and instead of the nuptial, I am threatened with the funeral 
torch." 

The order of the funeral procession was Regulated, and every one's 
place assigned him, by a person called designator, an undertaker or 
master of ceremonies,^^ attended by lictors, dressed in black.^* 

First went musicians of various kinds : pipers (tjbicines» vel siti- 
ciNEs), trumpeters, and cornetters,^^ then mourning women {pRiEFiCiB)i^'' 
hired to lament, and to sing the funeral song (njbnia vel lessus), or the 
praises of the deceased, to the sound of the flute. Boys and girls were 
sometimes employed for this last purpose. As these praises were often 
unmerited and frivolous, hence nugdB is put for NiBNi^, and lexidia, res in- 
anes etfrivola, for vsces praficarum}^ 

The flutes and trumpets used on this occasion were larger and longer 
than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By the law of the Twelve Ta- 
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bl68, the number of players on the flute at a funeral was restricted to 
ten.i 

Next came players and buffoons {ludii vel histfionex et ^eurr^B)^ who 
danced and sung.' One of them, called ARcHiHiMuSy supported the cha- 
racter^ of the deceased, imitating his words and actions while aUve. 
These players sometimes introduced apt sayings from dramatic writers.* 

Then followed the freedmen of the deceased, with a cap on their head.^ 
Some masters at their death freed all their slaves, from the vanity of bar- 
ing their funeral procession attended by a numerous train of freedmen.^ 

Before the corpse* were carried the images of the deceased and of his 
ancestors, on long poles or frames, in the same form and garb as when alive ;* 
but not of such as had been condemned for any heinous crime,^ whose 
images were broken. The triumviri ordained, that the image of Cesar, 
after his deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of his 
relations. ' Sometimes there were a great many different couches carried 
before the corpse, on which, it is supposed, the images were placed.* After 
the funeral, these images were again set up in the hall, where they were 
kept.<» 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the crowns and re- 
wards which he hi^ received for his valour were displayed, together with 
the spoils and standards he had taken from the enemy. At the funerals 
of renowned commanders were carried images or representations of the 
countries they had subdued^ and the cities they had taken.^^ At the fune- 
ral of Sylla, above 2000 crowns are said to have been carried, which had 
been sent him by different cities on account of his victory. The lie- 
tors attended with their fasces inverted. Sometimes also the officers and 
troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, or laid aside.^^ 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in mourning ;^ 
his sons with their heads veiled, and his daughters with their heads iMire, 
and their hair dishevelled, contrary to the ordinary custom of both, the 
magistrates without their badges, and the nobility without their ornaments.^' 

The nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, and covered their 
hair with dust, or pulled it out. The women in particular, who attended 
the funeral, beat their breasts, tore their cheeks, &c.,^^ although this was 
forbidden by the Twelve Tables.^^ 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried through 
the forum ; where the procession stopped, and a funeral oration (LAunA- 
Tio) was delivered in praise of the deceased from the rostra, by his son, 
or by some near relation or friend ; sometimes by a magistrate, according 
to the appointment of the senate.^® 

This custom is said to have been first introduced by Poplicola, in honour 
ef his colleague Brutus. It is first mentioned by Livy, ii. 47 ; next, ib. 61. 
It was an incentive to glory and virtue, but hurtful to the authenticity of 
historical records.^^ 
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The honour of a fimeral oration was decreed by the senate also to wo- 
men, for their readiness in resigning their golden ornaments to make up 
the sum agreed to be paid to the Gauls, as a ransom for leaving the city ; 
or, according to Plutarch, to make the golden cup which was sent to Del- 
phi, as a present to Apollo, in consequence of the vow of Camillus, after 
the taking of Veji.^ 

But Cicero says, that Popilia was the first to whom this honour was 
paid, by her son Catulus, several ages after ; and, according to Plutarch, 
Casstar introduced the custom of praising young matrons, upon the death 
of his wife Cornelia. But after that, both young and old, married and un- 
married, were honoured with funeral orations.^ 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corpse was placed before 
the rostra. The corpse of Cessar was placed in a gilt pavilion, like a 
small temple,' with the robe in which he had been slain suspended on a 
pole or trophy, and his image exposed on a moveable machine, with the 
marks of all the wounds he had received, for the body itself was not seen ;^ 
bat Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. 

Under Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than one funeral 
oration in praise of the same person, and in different places.^ 

From the forum, the corpse was carried to the place gf burning or burial, 
which the law of the Twelve Tables ordered to be without the city, ho- 

MINSM MORTUUM IN URBB NS SEPELITO, NEVE URITO, acCOrdiog tO the CUS- 

tom of other nations ; (he Jews, the Athenians, and others.^ 

The ancients are said to have buried their dead at their own houses ; 
whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and the worship of house- 
hold gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or spectres in the dark (LARVis vel lb- 
mures), &C.'' Souls separated from the body were called lemur es vel 
MANES ; if beneficent, lares ; if hurtful, larvjb vel mani^.® Augustus, in 
his speech to his soldiers before the battle of Actium, says that the Egyp- 
tians embalmed their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their immor- 
tality. Several of these still exist, called mummies, from mum, the Egyp- 
tian name of wax. The manner of embalming is described by Herodotus, 
ii. 86. The Persians also annointed the bodies of their dead with wax, to 
make them keep as long as possible.* 

The Romans prohibited burning or bur3ring in the city, both from a sa- 
cred and civil consideration ; that the priests might not be contaminated by 
aeeing or touching a dead body, and that houses might not be endangered 
by the frequency of funeral fires, or the air infected by the stench.^^ 

The flamen of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead body, nor to go 
where there was a grave, so the high priest among the Jews ;^^ and if the 
pontifex maximus had to deliver a funeral oration, a veil was laid over the 
corpse, to keep it from his sight.^^ 

The places for burial were either private or public; the private in fields 
or gardens, usually near the highway, to be conspicuous, and to remind 
those who passed of mortality.^^ Hence the frequent inscriptions, siste 
TUTOR, ASf>icB 'VIATOR, dtc. ou the via Appia, Aurelia, Flaminia, Tibur- 
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tina, &c.^ The public places for burial for great men were commonly in 
the CAMPUS MARTius, Of CAMPUS E8QUILINU8, granted by a decree of the 
senate,^ for poor people without the Esquiline gate, in places called puti- 
cuLJE, vel -i.^ 

As the vast number of bones deposited in that common burying-ground 
rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, Augustus, with the consent of the 
senate and people, gave part of it to his favourite Mscenas, who built there 
a magnificent house,^ called turris m^cenatiana, with extensive gardens, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in Rome.^ 

There was in the corn^ of the burying-ground a stone pillar, cippus, on 
which was marked its extent towards the road,^ and backwards to the 
fields ;'' also who were to be buried in it. 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and his heirs, it was called 
SEPULCHRUM, vel MONUMENTUM H£REDiTARiUM, which was marked in let- 
ters, thus, H.M. H. S. i. e. HOC MONUMENTUM HJBREDES SEQUITUR ; OT OEM- 
TILE and GBNTiLiTiUM, PATRiuM, AviTUM.^ If oulv for himsolf and fanuiy, 
FAMiLiARE.^ Frcedmeu were sometimes comprehended, and relations, 
when undeserving, excluded.^^ 

The right of burying^^ was sometimes purchased by those who had no 
burying-ground of their own. 

The Vestal virgins were buried in the city {quia legibus wm ienebaniur), 
and some illustrious men, as Poplicola, Tubertus, and Fabricius, {virtmiis 
causa, legibus soluti) ; which right their posterity retained,^^ but did not 
use. To show, however, that they possessed it, when any of them died, 
they brought the dead body, when about to be burnt, into the forum, and 
setting down the couch, put a burning torch under it, which they immedi- 
ately removed, and carried the corpse to another place. The right of 
making a sepulchre for himself within the pomcerium was decreed to Ju- 
lius Ceesar as a singular privilege.^^ 

When a person was burnt and buried in the same place, it was called 
BUSTUM ; whence this word is often put for a tomb.^^ A place where one 
was only burnt, ustrina, vel -um.^* 

The funeral pile (roous, vel ptra,) was built in the form of an altar, 
with four equal sides, hence called ara sepulchri,funeri8 ARA.^^of wood 
which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cl^ft oak^ ^c.^^ unpolished, ac- 
cording to the law of the Twelve Tables, rooum ascia ne polito, but not 
always so, also stuffed with paper and pitch,^^ made higher or lower ac- 
cording to the rank of the deceased, hence roous plebeius,^* with cypress 
trees set around to prevent the noisome smell, at the distance of sixty^feet 
from any house .^^ 

The basilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous to the fo- 
rum, were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of Clodius.^^ 
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On the funeral pile was placed the corpse with the couch. The eyes 
of the deceased were opened,^ U> which Virgil is thought to allude, ^n. 
iv. 224. 

The near relations kissed the body with tears,^ and then set fire to the 
pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face,^ to show that they did 
it with reluctance. They prayed for a wind to assist the flames, as the 
Greeks did, and when that happened, it was thought fortunate.^ 

They threw into the fire various perfumes,^ incense, myrrh, cassia, Slc, 
^which Cicero calls sumptuosa respersio ; forbidden by the Twelve Ta- 
bles ;^ also cups of oil and dishes,^ with titles marking what they con- 
tained ; likewise the clothes and ornaments, not only of the deceased,^ 
but their own ; every thing in short that was supposed to be agreeable to 
the deceased while alive. All these were called munera, vel dona.^ 

If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile his arms, re- 
wards, and spoils ; and if a general, the soldiers sometimes threw in their 
own arms.^® 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or emperor, the soldiers made 
a circuit^^ three times round the pile, from right to left,^^ with their ensigns 
inverted, and striking their weapons on one another to the sound of the 
trumpet,^^ all present accompanying them, as at the funeral of Sylla, and of 
Augustus, which custom seems to have been borrowed from the Greeks ; 
used also by the Cathaginians ; sometimes performed annually at the 
tomb.^* 

As the manes were supposed to be delighted with blood,^^ various ani- 
mals especially such as the deceased had been fond of, were slaughtered 
at the pile, and thrown into it ; in ancient times, also, men, captives or 
slaves,^^ to which Cicero alludes, Flacc. 38. Afterwards instead of them, 
gladiators, called bustuarii, were made to fight ; so among the Gauls, 
slaves and clients were burned on the piles of their masters ;^'' among the 
Indians and Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands. As one man 
had several wives, there was sometimes a contest among them about the 
preference, which they determined by lot.^^ Thus also among the Romans, 
friends testified their affection ; as Plotinus to his patron, Plautius to his 
wife Orestilla, soldiers to Otho, Mnester, a freedman, to Agrippina^^, ^c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again on the fune- 
ral pile, after it was set on fire ; so that they could not be preserved ; and 
of others, who, having revived before the pUe was kindled, returned home 
on their feet.^® 

The Jews, although they interred their dead,^^ filled the couch on which 
the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers kinds of spices, and 
burned them.^^ 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, and the em- 
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bert soaked with wine,^ the bones were gathered^ by the nearest rela- 
tion, with loose robes, and sometimes bare-footed.^ 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the bones in 
their bosom, who were called fukbrjb, vel -e<s> 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have been distin- 
guished by their particular position. Some suppose the body to have been 
wrapt in a species of incombustible cloth, made of what the Greeks called 
asbestos.^ But Pliny restricts this to the kings of India, where onlj it 
was then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled with the richest perfumes, were pot 
into a vessel called urn a, an urn ;,feralis vrna, made of earth, brass, 
marble, silver, or gold, according to the wealth or rank of every one.^ 
Sometimes also a small glass vial full of tears, called by the modenis a 
lachrymatory, was put in the urn. 

The urn was solemnly deposited {camponeb<Uffr) in the sepulchre (sc- 
pulchrum, tumulus, Monumbntum, sedes vel domus^ conditorium, v. 
'tivum, cinerarium, &c.) Hence camponere, to bury, to shut up, to end ;^ 
composito die, i. e. finito. 

When the body was not burned it was put into a coffin (area vel lon- 
Ins), with all its ornaments, usually made of stone, as that of Numa, and 
of Hannibal,® sometimes of Assian stone, from Assos, or -us, a town ia 
Troas or Mysia, which consumed the body in forty days, except the teeth, 
hence called sargophaous,^ which word is put for any coffin or tomb.^* 

The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back ;. in what direction among 
the Romans is uncertain ; but among the Athenians, looking to the 
west.^^ 

Those who died in prison were thrown out naked on the street.^ 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, those present 
were three times sprinkled by a priest with pure water,^^ from a brandt 
of olive or laurel,^* to purify them, then they were dismissed by the prji* 
FiGA, or some other person, pronouncing the solemn word ilicet, L e. tr« 
licet, you may depart. At their departure, they asked to take a last fare- 
well, by repeating several times vale, or salve atemum, farewell for ever, 
adding, nos te ordine, quo natura permiserit, cuncti sequemos, 
we shall all follow thee, in whatever order nature may permit,^^ which 
were called verba novissima ; also to wish that the earth might lie light 
on the person buried, which is found marked on several ancient monuments 
in these letters, s. t. t. l. sit tibx terra levis,^^ and the grave-stone,'^ 
that his bones might rest quietly, or lie softly \^^ placide quiescas, nay- 
est thou rest in peace. Hence compositus and positus, buried. So placida 
compostus pace quiescit, he, settled, now enjoys a peaceful calm, is said of 
Antenor, while yet alive. We find in Ovid the contrary of this wish, soQi' 
dtijaceant, terraque premantur iniqua, may they be disquieted in their graves, 
and may the earth press heavily on them, as if the dead felt these thiogs. 
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dometiines the bones were not deposited in the earth till three days after 
the body was burned.^ 

The friends, when they returned home, as a further purifictaion, after 
being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire,^ which was called sttpfi- 
Tio. The honse itself also was purified, and swept with a certain kind of 
broom or besom ;^ which purgation was called bxtbrrje, v. everrtB ; and 
be who performed it, evgrrtator> 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the family, called 
FERiJB DENiCALES ;^ whsn they buried a thumb, or some part cut off from 
tbe body before it was burned, or a bone brought home from the funeral 
pile, on which occasion m soldier might be absent from duty.* 

A place was held religious where a de^d body, or any part of it, was 
buried, but not where it was burned.'' 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in mourning, and 
employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, it was unlawful to summon 
the heir, or any near relation of the deceased, to a court of justice, or in . 
any other manner to molest them. On the ninth day a sacrifice was per- 
formed, called NovENDiALE, with which these solemnities were concluded.^ 

Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (infbriJb, ve\ parbntalia) were 
afterwards made at various times, both occasionally and at stated periods, 
consisting of liquors, victims, and garlands,® called feralia mitnera ; thus, 

ALICUI INFERIAS FERRE Vel MITTBRB, et PAREhTTARE, tO perform theSO Ob* 

lations ; parentare regi sanguine canjuratorum, to appease, to revenge the 
death of the king, by the blood of the conspirators ;^® Saguntinorum mani' 
bus vastatione I talus, <&;c., parentaium est, an atonement was made to the 



TOMBS. 

The annexed engraring 
(plate 5,) exhibits the inside 
and outaide of the common 
burial place of a family, lately 
excavated at Pompeii, and 
may be supposed a fair repre- 
sentation oi such buildings 
throaghout tbe Roman empire. 
It eonsfsts of a square build- 
ing, contarniog a small cham- 
ber, by the side of which is a 
door giving admission to a 
small court surrounded by a 
high wall. The entrance to 
the chamber is at the back. 
Prom the level of the outer 
wall there rise two steps, sup- 
porting a marble cippus richly 
ornamented. Its front is oc- 
cupied by a bas-relief and in- 
scription, of which we annex 
a copy : — 

NABTOLKIA ' I ' LIB. TYCHB * 

SIBI ' BT 
C * MVNATIO • FAV8T0 ' AYO * 

BT ' PAOANO 
CTl - DBCVBIOIfBS ' CONSSNS' 

• POPVLI 
BiSBLUYM* OB ' MBBITA' BITS 



* DECBBYBBYNT 

HOC ' MONIMENTYM ' NABYO- 

LBlA'TYCHBLIBBBTTS'Stlff 

LIBBRTABYSQ * BT *C ' HYNATX 

• FAV8TI • YIVA  FBCIT 

The lauer is to the follow- 
ing purport :— " Nsvoleia Ty- 
che, freed-weman of Julia Ty- 
che, to hereelf and to Caius 
Musatios Faostos, Augusta), 
and chief magistrate of the su- 
burb, to whom the Decurions, 
with the consent of tbe people, 
have granted the biseilium for 
his merits. Nevoleia Tyche 
erected this monument in her 
life-time for her freedmen and 
women, and for those of C. 
Munatius Fanstus,** On one 
of the sides is a curious bas- 
relief, which presents us with 
a view of a strangely con- 
atructed vessel. Two expla- 
nations of this sculpture are 
given, — one literal, that it is 
merely indicative of the pro- 
fession of Munatius ; the other 
allegorical, that it symbolises 
the arrival of tbe tossed ship 
of life in a quiet haven. 



A sort of solid bench for the 
reception of urns runs round 
the funeral chamber, and sev- 
eral niches for the same pur- 
pose are hollowed in the wall, 
called colwfUfaria^ from their 
resemblance to the holes of a 
pigeon house. Some lamps 
were found here, and many 
urns, three of glass, tbe rest 
of oomoloa earth. The glass 
urns were of large size» one of 
them fifteen inches in height 
by ten in diameter, and were 
protected froor injury by lead- 
en cases. They contained, 
when found, burot bones, and 
a liquid which bfes been ana- • 
lyzed, and found to consist of 
mingled water, wine, and oil. 
In two of the ums it was of 
a reddish tint, in the otlier 
yellow, oily and transparent. 
There can be no doubt but 
that we have here. the liba- 
tions which were ppured as a 
last tribute of friendship upon 
the ashes of the tenants ofthe 
tomb. 



1 Tac. Agric. 46. Ov. 

Fast. Y. 496. 488. Am. 

ii. 16, 15. Virg. Mn. L 

319.xLSiO. 
9 ignem supergredieban- 

lur. Feat. 
3 icopae, -arum. 



4 Fest. 6 Novell. 115. Porphyrio Ner. 11. 

5 a nece appellats, Oc. ad Hor. Epod. xvli. 48. 10 Llv. xxlv. "SI. Cos. 



Leg. 11. SS.' Fest. Donut. Ter. Phorm. 

6Clc.ib.34.Qnlnct.viU. 9 Virg. Mn. ill. 66. y. 

5.31. Sen. Ben.v.M. 77. 04. ix. S15. x. 519. 

Gel. XV. xvi. 4. Tac. Hist. ii. 05. Suet. 

7 Cic. ib. Cal. '9. 15. Claad. 11. 
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ghosts of the SaguntiDes with the devastation of Italy, &c. ; ao also 

LITARE.^ 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered with crowns 
and fillets. Before it, there was a little altar, on which libations were 
made, and incense burned. A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, 
which was frequently illuminated with lamps.^ 

A kind of perpetual lamps au'e said, by several authors, to have been 
found in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, went out on the 
admission of air. But this, by others, is reckoned a fiction.^ 

A feast was generally added, called silicernium,* both for the dead 
and the living. Certain things were laid on the tomb, commonly beans, 
lettuces, bread, and eggs, or the like, which it was supposed the ghosts 
would come and eat : hence c(£na feralis.^ What remained was boro- 
ed ; for it was thought mean to take away any thing thus consecrated, or 
what was thrown into the funeral pile. Hence rapere de rogo cvtnam^ t 
fiamma cibum petere, to snatch food from a funeral pile, i. e. to be capable 
of any thing sordid or mean. Bustirapus is applied as a name of contempt 
to a sordid person, and silicernium to an old man.^ 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast for the friends 
of the deceased, but also a distribution of raw meat among the people^ 
called vjsceratio,'' with shows of gladiators and games, which sometimes 
continued for several days. Sometimes games were celebrated also o& 
the anniversary of the funeral. Faustus, the son of Sylla, exhibited a show 
of gladiators in honour of his father, sevejal years after his death, and ga^e 
a feast to the people, according to his father's testament.^ 

The time of mourning for departed friends was appointed by Nnma,- as 
well as funeral rites,^" and offeriDgs to appease the manes.^^ There was 
no limited time for men to mourn, because none was thought honourable, 
as among the Germans. It usually did not exceed a few days.^^ Women 
mourned for a husband or parent ten months, or a year, according to the 
computation of Romulus,^^ but not longer.^^ 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a prince or 
the like, there was a total cessation from business (jdstitiuji,) either 
spontaneously or by public appointment, when the courts of justice did 
not sit, the shops were shut, &c.^^ In excessive grief the temples of the 
gods were struck with stones,^^ and their altars overtumed.^^ 

Both public and private mourning was laid aside on account of the pub- 
lic games ; for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, &c., and for several 
other causes enumerated by Festus, in voce minuitur. Afler the battle 
of Cannae, by a decree of the senate, the mourning of the matrons was 
limited to thirty days. Immoderate grief was supposed to be oflfensive to 
the manes.^® 



1 Flor. li. 5, 6. iii. 18. 
parentare proprie est 
parentibus justa face- 
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Catol. 57. 3. Tibul. i. 
5. 53. Ter. Ean. iii. 2. 
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8 Lit. xxxvi. 46. Virg. 
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9 Plut. Num. 
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12 Sen. Ep. 63. Tac. 
Mor. Ger. 27. Dio. Ivi. 
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13 see p. 216. 

14 Sen. ib. Cons. HelT. 
16. Ot. Fast. iii. 134. 

15 Tac. An. ii. 82. iii. 3, 
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The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home, avoiding every en- 
Veitainment and amusement,^ neither cutting their hair nor beard,^ dressed 
in black,^ which custom is supposed to have been borrowed from the 
Egyptians, sometimes in skins ;^ laying aside every kind of ornament, 
Yiot even lighting a fire, which was esteemed an ornament to the house. 
Hence focus perennis, i. e. sine luctu ; pervigil.^ 

The women laid aside their gold and purple. Under the republic they 
dressed in black like the men ; but under the emperors, when party-co- 
loured clothes came in fashion, they wore white in mourning.® 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their htus elavus and 
rings ; the magistrates the badges of their office ;'' and the consuls did not 
sit on their usual seats in the senate, which were elevated above the rest, 
but on a common bench. ^ Dio says, that the senators in great mourning 
appeared in the dress of the equites.^ 

The Romans commonly built tombs^^ for themselves during their life- 
tifne ;^^ thus the hausoleum^^ of Augustus in the Campus Martins, between 
the via Flaminia and the bank of the Tiber, with woods and walks around. 
Hence these words frequently occur in ancient inscriptions, v. f., vivus 

FECIT ; V. F. C, VIVUS FACIENDUM CURAVIT ; V. S. P., VIVUS SZBI POSUIT, 

also SE VIVO FECIT. If they did not live to finish them, it was done by 
their heirs, who were often ordered by the testament to build a tomb,^^ and 
sometimes did it at their own expense.^^ Pliny complains bitterly of the 
neglect of friends in this respect.^^ 

Th» Romans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with their wives 
(sEPULCHRA PRivA, vel SIN6ULARIA,) Or for themsclves, their family, and 
posterity (cohmdnia,) fahiliaria et HiSREDiTARiA ; likewise for their 
friends who were buried elsewhere, or whose bodies could not be found 
(cENOTAPHiON, vel TUMULUS HONOR ARius, vel iNANis.)^* Whcu s porson 
falsely reported to have been dead returned home, he did not enter his 
house by the door, but was let down from the roof.^'' 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble,^^ the ground en- 
closed with a wall,'^ or an iron rail,^^ and planted around with trees, as 
among the G reeks. ^^ 

When several diflferent persons had a right to the same burying-ground, 
it was sometimes divided into parts, and each part assigned to its proper 
owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, and called 
HTPoojEA,^^ many of which still exist in different parts of Italy, under the 
name of catacombs. There were niches cut out in the walls, in which 
the urns were placed ; these, from their resemblance to the niches in a 
pigeon-house, were called columbaria. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture, which are 
still to be seen, with statues, columns, &c.^ 

I Tac. Ann. Ui. 8. iv. 8. Sylv. iv. 5. 13. IS /lavaoXeiov. 18 Ci€. Fam. Iv. 12. Tl- 

Plin. Ep. iz. 13. CIc. Liv. zxxiv. 7. Ter. 13 Suet. Aug. 101. Hor. bul. iii. S. 32. 

Att. xii. 13, Ac. Sen. Heant. ii. 3. 45. Plut. Sat. ii. 3. 84. 5. 105. 19 maceria, Suet. Ner. 

Decl. iv. 1. Suet. Cal. Probl. 37. Herodian. iv. Strab. r. p. 230. 33. 50. 

24. 45. 3. 6. 14 de suo vel de sua pe- SO ferrea tepe, Strab. v. 

3 lee p. 300. 7 Liv. Iz. 7. Cic. post cunia. p. 230. 

3 lagubria sumebant. Red. Sen. 5. Tac. An. 15 Ep. vi. 10. 31 Mart. i. 80. 3. Paus. 

Jav. z. 215. tii. 4. Luc. ii. 18. 10 Cic. Off. i. 17. Mart. U. 15. , 

4Fest. in pellis. Serv. 8 lede vulgarl. Tac. An. 1. 117. Cod. 13. Virg. S8 Petron. 71. 

Virg. JEn. zl. iv. 8. Dio. Ivi. 31. Mn. iii. 304. Hor. Od. S3 Cic. Tusc. Q. v. 28. 

5 Liv.fx. 7. Suet. Aug. xl. 40. ii. SO, 21. Suet. Claud. Virg. Mn. vi. 283. Liv. 

101. Sciiol. Juv. iii. 214. 10 aepulchra v. condito- 1. Tac. Ann. i. 02. zzxviii. 50. 

Apul. Met. ii. HomerU . ria. 17 quaai ccslitua mistus, 

13. Mart. z. 47. 4. Stat. 11 Sen. Brev. Vit. 90. Plut. Q. Rom. 5. 
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But what deserves particalar attentioD, is the iDscription or epitaph (ti- 
TULUs, BntYQQuptj, EPITAPH lUM vei ELOoiuM,) expressed sometimes in prose, 
and sometimes in verse,^ usually beginning with these letters, d. m. s., 
Dis MANiBus SACRUM, Tel MBMOBiJB ;' then the name of the person follow- 
ed, his character, and the principal circumstances of his life. Often ibese 
words are used, hic situs est vel jacet, " here lies."^ If he had lired 
happily in marriage, thus, sine querela, sine juroio, vel offensa^ rel 
diseordia, in uninterrupted harmony^ 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an inscription was 
sometimes put on the stone coffin, as on that of Numa.^ 

There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead (sepulchri ri- 
OLATi actio. )^ The punishment was a fine, the loss of a hand,'' woxkiag 
in the mines,® banishment, or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to improper poipo- 
ses, or 'by burying in it those who were not entitled.^ Tomba often served 
as lurking*p}aces for the persecuted Christians, and others.^o 

The body was violated by handling, or mutilating it, which was some- 
times done for magical purposes ;^^ by stripping it of any thing valuable, 
as gold, arms, dec, or by transporting it to another place without leave 
obtained from the pontifez maximus, from the emperor, or the magistrate 
of the place.'^ 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of their frienda. as Cicero 
proposed to his daughter Tullia ; which design he frequently mentions in 
his letters to Atticus. This was a very ancient custom, and probably the 
origin of idolatry. ^^ 

The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons aAer death. 
The Romans worshipped their founder Romulus as a god, under the name 
of Quirinus.^^ Bence, afterwards, the solemn consecration^^ of the 
emperors, by a decree of the senate,^^ who were thus said to be ranked ia 
the number of the gods,^^ also some empresses.^® Temples and priests 
were assigned to them.^^ They were invoked with prayers. Men swore 
by their name or genius, and offered victims on their altars.^^ 

The real body was burned, and the remains buried in the usual manner. 
But a waxen image of the deceased was made to the life ; which, after a 
variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid to it for seven days in the palace, 
was carried on a couch in solemn procession, on the shoulders of young 
men of equestrian and patrician rank, first to the forum, where the dirge 
was sung by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble descent ; then to 
the Campus Martius, where it was burned, with a vast quantity of the 
richest odours and perfumes, on a lofty and magnificent pile ; from the top 
of which an eagle let loose was supposed to convey ihe prince's soul to 
heaven.^' 
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ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

The prioeipal Roman weight was a» or libra, a pound ; which waa di- 
irided into twelve parts or ounces (unclb). Thus, uneia^ an ounce, or -^ 
of an as ; sextans, 2 ounces, or -^ ; quadrans, 3, -^j or \ ; triens, 4, iY» 
or ^; quincunx, 5, or ^ ; ssmis, 6, A, or ^; septunx, 7, or -j^^; &«f, or 
bessis, 8, ^j, or f ; dodrans, 9, -^9 or | ; dextans, pr decuiM?, 10, U, or |> ; 
deunx, 1 1 ounces, or W of an a^. 

The uNciA was also divided thus : semuncia, \, the half of an ounce, or 
^ of an as; duslla, \ ; sieilicus, vel "iioi, \ ; sextuloj \ ; drachma, \ ; he^ 
misescla, i. e. semisexttda, ^; trcmissis, serupuluSt^^cripiulum Tel scripU' 
lum, -^ of an ounce, or ^^ of an as.^ 

As was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts ; as an inheritance, 
an acre, liquid measure,^ or the interest of money, &c. Hence, probably, 
our word ace, or unit. 

The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, 1 8 penny weights, 13f grains 
of English Troy weight, or nearly 12 ounces avoirdupoise. 

The Greek weights, mentioned by Roman authors, are chiefly the talent, 
divided into 60 mina, and the mina into 100 drachmm. The mina was 
nearly equal to the Roman libra. 

The English troy weight, by which silver and gold are weighed, is 
as follows : 24 grains, 1 pennyweight ; 20pwts. 1 ounce ; 12 oz. 1 pound. 
But afxythecaries, in compounding medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple ; 
3 sc. 1 drachm ; 8 dr. 1 ounce ; 12 oz. 1 pound ; avoirdupoise weight, by 
which larger and coarser commodities are weighed, 16 drams, 1 oz. ; 16 
oz. 1 pound. 

The Romans, like other ancient nations,^ at first had no coined money ,^ 
but either exchanged commodities with one another, or used a certain 
weight of uncoined brass,^ or other metal. Hence the various names of 
money also denote weight ; so pendere for solvere, to pay ; stipendium {a 
stipe pendenda), soldiers' pay,^ because at first it was weighed, and not 
counted. Thus, talentum and mina among the Greeks, shekel among the 
Hebrews, and pound among us. 

Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the original cuatom of 
exchanging commodities, thus, a^wfiai, to purchase or exchange by giv- 
ing a lamb {aqg, a^vog^ agnus) ; laveofiat, by giving an ass (opog^ asinus) ; 
Tt^sm, by giving a foal, natlog (equukus), or the young of any animal. 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image of cattle, 
oxen, swine, &c. (pscudbs), whence pbcunia, money.'' Silver was first 
coined A. U. 484, five years before the first Punic war, or, according to 
others, A. U. 498 ; and gold sixty-two years after. Silver coins, l^w- 
ever, seem to have been in use at Rome before that time, but of foreign 
coinage.^ The Roman coins were then only of brass. 

Hence ms, or ara, plur., is put for money in general ;® are mutare, to 
buy or sell ; as alienum, debt ; annua ara, yearly pay ; ararium, the trea- 
sury ; as militare, money for paying the soldiers, given from the treasury 
to the questor by the tribuni ararii, or by them to the soldiers ; homo ara" 



1 Vw. L. L.lT. 30W 5 es nida. lignavit, Plis. zxxiU. 3. vlii. 11. Bp. xr. 
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tus, a monied man,^ as some read the passage. So ^rt^itt non tarn ^raii, 
i. e. bene nummati, quatn ut ttppellantur, iBrariiy i. e. sre corrapti, vel m 
ararios ant Carites referendi ;' <Bra vetustCf i. e. prisea monetae ancient 
money, but 6sra vetercj old crimes or debts ; aruseare vel €ssculari^ to get 
money by any means ;^ mruscator vel mscuku&r, a low beggarly fellow, a 
fortune-teller, or the like ; ohmratus^ oppressed with debt, a debtor ; tit 
meo mre est, i. e. in bonis meis vel in meo censu, mine, my friend ;^ ^t «tr- 
eumforansum, money borrowed from bankers,^ who had shops in porticoes 
round the forum.* 

Money was likewise called stips (a stipando), from being crammed in 
a cell, that it might occupy less room. ^ But this word is usually put for a 
small coin, as we say a penny, or farthing, offered to the gods at games 
or the like,^ or given as an alms to a beggar, or to any one as a new year's 
gift (strena), or by way of contribution for any public purpose.^ 

The first brass coin* was called as, anciently assis (from as) of a pound 
weight {libralis). The highest valuation of fortune^^ under Servius, 
a 100,000 pounds weight of brass.^^ 

The other brass coins, besides the as, were senUsses, trientes, qumdt 
Us, and ssatianUs. The quadrans is also called teruncius (a trilms 

These coins at first had the full weight which their names imported, 
hence in later times called jbs orave.^ 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as was dimi- 
nished, to denote the ancient standard,'* because when the sum was large, 
the asses were weighed and not counted. Servius on Virgil makes «« 
grave to be lumps'^ of rough copper, or uncoined brass .^* 

In the first Punic war, on account of the scarcity of money, asses were 
struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, or two ounces,^^ which 
passed for the same value as those of a pound weight had done ; whence, 
says Pliny, the republic gained five-sixths,^® and thus discharged its debt. 
The mark of the as then was a double Janus on one side, and the beak or 
stem of a ship on the other ; of the triens and qtiadrans, a boat {rates) ; 
whence they were sometimes called ratiti.'* 

In the second Punic war, while Fabius was dictator, the asses were 
made to weigh only one ounce (uneiales) ; and, afterwards by the law of 
Papirius, A; U. 563, half an ounce (semuneiales),^^ 

The sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten asses, decussis ; of 
twenty, vicessis ; and so on to a hundred, cbntussis,^' but there were no 
such coins. 

The silver coins were denarius, the value of which was ten etsses, or 
ten pounds of brass {dent ems, sc asses), marked with the letter x.— 
QuiNARUS, five asses, marked v.— and sestertius, two asses and a half 
{quasi sesquitertius), commonly marked by the letters l. l. s., for hbra 
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libra semis ; or by abbreviation, h. 8.» and often called absolutely numiitts, 
becanse it was in most frequent use.^ 

The impression on silver coins^ was usually, on one side, carriages 
drawn by two or four beasts (bigm vel quadrigm) : whence they are called 
BIO ATI and QUAORiOATi, sc. nuinmt,^ and on the reverse, the head of Roma 
with a helmet. 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, hence called 
vicTORiATi, stamped by the Clodian law,^ of the same value with the 
quinofii. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii; so that at first a 
pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand pounds of brass. Whence 
we may judge of the scarcity of silver at that time in Rome. But afterwards 
the case wss altered. For when the weight of the as was diminished, it 
bore the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it was reduced to 
one ounce ; and then a denarius passed for sixteen asses (except in the 
military pay, in which it continued to pass for ten asses, at least under the 
republic, for in the time of Tiberius it appears no such exception was 
made),^ a quinarius for eight asses, and a sestertius for four ; which pro- 
portion continued when the as was reduced to half an ounce. Hence 
argentum mre solutum, i. e. an o^ for a sestertius, or the fourth part.® 

fiut the weight of the silver money also varied, and was difierent under 
the emperors from what it hsd been under the republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value ; libblla, worth an as, or the 
tenth part of a denarius; sembella (quasi setnilibella), worth half a pound 
of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius, and teruncius, the fortieth 
part of a denarius. But Cicero puts the libella for the smallest silver coin, 
as well as the teruncius ;^ this, however, he does only proverbially ; as 
we may say, a penny or a farthing. 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Punic war, in the 
consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Salinator, A. U. 546 ; called 
AUREUS,' or aureus nummus, equal in weight to two denarii and a quinarius, 
and in value to twenty-five denarii, or 100 sestertii. Hence the fee allow- 
ed to be taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sestertia ; by Pliny, 
decern millia, sc. h. s. ;^ and by [Ilpian, centum aurei,^ all of which were 
equivalent. 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was tenfold.^^ 
But Julius Ceesar got so much gold by plundering, that he exchsnged it^^ 
for 3000 sestertii, or 750 denarii, the pound, i. e. a pound of gold for 7^ 
pounds of silver.^' 

The aureus in later ages was called solidus, but then greatly inferior,, 
both in weight and beauty , to the golden coins struck under the republic 
and first emperors. ^^ 

At first forty aurei were made from a pound of gold, with much the same 
images as the silver coins. But under the late emperors they were mixed 
with alloy ; and thus their intrinsic value was diminished. Hence a dif- 
ferent number of aurei were made from a pound of gold at dififerent times ; 
under Nero, 45,^^^ but under Constantine, 72. 

1 Cic. Ver. lil. 00, 61. « Plin. zxzili. S. Ball. i. 94. Ann. xl. 7. PUn. gold ihoold be deemed 

SnoUargenti. Cat. 33. see p. S4. Ep. v. SI. equivalent to ten of 

3 PUn. zxziii. S. Ur. 7 Yair. L. L.iv. S6.Clc. 9 D. ]. 18. de eztr. cog- silyer, Llv. xxxtIU. U. 
xxii. 5S. xxiii. 15. Ver. ii. 10. Rose. C. 4. nit. see p. 1S9. 11 promercale divideret. 

4 Cic. Font. 5. Qiiinct. Fin. iii. 14. Att. ▼. 10. 10 at pro argenteis de- 12 Saet. Cm. 64. 

Ti. 3. 80. Plin. xxxiii. 3. Fam. ii. 17. cem aareae nnui vale- 13 Lamprid. in Alex. 30. 

5 Tac. Ann. i. 17. 8 Suet. Oth. 4.Tac. Hist, rot,— that one piece of 14 Plin. xxxiii. 3. 
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The emperors otually impressed on their coins their own image. This 
was first done by Julius Cssar, according to a decree of the senate.^ 

The essay or trial of gold was called obrussa,^ hence aurum ad obrus' 
sam, sc. exaeium^ the purest gold ; arobntdm pustulatum, the finest ail- 
▼er,3 ye\ purum putum; aroentum infoctum Tel rude, bullion, anwrongbt 
or uncoined silver ; /ac^um, plate ; signatum, coined silver ; nomiius asper, 
new-coined ;^ vetus vel tritus, old, <&c. 

Some coins were indented (serrcUi),^ 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals struck to cooi- 
memorate important erents, properly called medallions ; for what we 
commonly term Roman medals, were their current money. When ao ac- 
tion deserved to be recorded on a coin, it was stamped and issued oat of 
the mint. 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno moneta ; whence mokey. The 
consuls at first are thought to have had the charge of it. Bat particular 
officers were afterwards created for that purpose.^ 

There are several Grecian coins mentioned by Roman writers, some of 
them equal to Roman coins, and some not ; drachma, equal to a denarius ; 
but some make it to have been as nine to eight ; mina, equal to 100 
drachma J or to- a Roman libra or pound of silver ; talbntum, eqoal to sixty 
mifUB, or Roman pounds ; tetra-dracrma vel -«m, equal to four draehwim 
or denarii, as its name imports ; but Livy, according to the coramon read- 
ing, makes it three detunii; obolus, the sixth part of a denarius ox 
draehmaP 

METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. 

The Romans usually computed sums of money by sestertii or bbs- 
TERTiA. Sestertium is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sestertii, it means just so many 
sesterces ; thus, decern sestertii, ten sesterces : but when it is joined with 
sestertia, it means so many thousand sestertii ; thus, decern sesiertia, tea 
thousand sesterces. 

Sestertium, tniUe sestertii, tnille nummi vel sestertii aummt^ miUe ses* 

tertium, mille nutnmum vel sestertium, nummutn mUle ; H, S. vel B. s. 2500 
aris, sc. asses ; 250 denarii vel drachmet denote the same sum. 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertium, it means so many hon- 
dred thousand sestertii ; thus quadragies sestertium is the same with quad' 
ragies centena millia sestertiorum nummorum, or quater millies miUe sestertii^ 
four millions of sestertii. Sometimes the adverb stands by itself, and de- 
tootes the same thing ; thus, deeies, tneies vel vigesies, sc. sestertium ; ex* 
pressed more fully, deeies centena, sc. millia sestertium ; and completely, 
Cic. Verr. i. 10. and Juv. iii. 70. So also in smns of brass, deeies mris, sc. 
centena mUHa assium,^ For when we say deni teris, senium esris, iic. asses 
is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a line over them, 
centena millia is understood, as in the case of the numeral adverbs ; thus, 

H. s. M. c. signifies the same with millies centies, i. e. 110,000,000 sester* 

1 Jut. sir, S91. Dio. 3 Soet. Ner. 44. Mart. 5 The. de Mor. Geim. Clc. Fan. xii. IS. 

zliy.4. vii. 85. S. 8 Liv. zdr. II. Bor. 

9 Plin. xxziii. S. Clc. 4 Gel. vi. 5. Lir. xx.ru. 6 see p. 101. 8«t. L 3. 15. Jur. x. 

Brat. 74. Sen. Bp.lS. 18. zzjdv. 51 Suet. ib. 7 PUn. zxl. S4. Lir. tt5. 

s. 19. Sen. Bp. 10. xzziv. 92. zzzrl. 46. 
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tit or nummi, jC888,020 : 16: 8, whereas h. s. m. c. without the crots 
line, denotes only 1100 sestertii, £S : 17 : 7^. 

When the nambers are distinguished by points in two or three orders, 
the first towards the right hand signifies units, the second thousands, and 
the third hundred thousands ; thus, iii. zii. dc. hs. denotes 300,000, 
12,000, and 600 h. s. in all making 312,600 sestertii, £5047 : 3 : 9.^ 

Pliny says,^ that seren years before the first Punic war, there was in 
the Roman treasury auri pondo zvi. dcccz., argenti pondo, xxii. lxx, et 
in numeratOj LXii. Lxzv. cccc, that is, 16,810 pounds of gold, 22,070 
pounds of silver, and in ready money, 6,275,400 sestertii, J&50,660 : 15 : 7. 
But these sums are otherwise marked thus, auripandoxvi. m. DCCGx.,ar^en(t 

XXII. M. LXX., et in numerato lxii. lxxy. m. cccc. 

When sestertium neut. is used, pondo is understood, that is, two poimds 
and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii.^ 

When H. s. or sestertium is put after decern millia or the like, it is in the 
genitive plural for sestertiorum, and stands for so many sestertii, which 
may be otherwise expressed by decern sestertia, &c. But sestertium, when 
joined widi decies or the like, is in the nominative or accusative singular, 
and is a compendious way of expressing decies centUs sestertium, i. e. de^ 
des centum vel decies centena millia sestertium v. sestertiorum. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents ; thus, decern millia 
iedentiim, and sestertium bis nfillies et quadringenties are equivalent. So 
100 talents and 600,000 denarii ;* or by pounds, librje pondo, i. e. pondere 
in the ablative, for these words are often joined, as we say, pounds in 
weight, and when pondo is put by itself as an indeclinable noun, for a 
pound or pounds, it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be in the 
ablative, and to have libra or librm understood.^ 

The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of silver, and was worth 
about je:3 : 4 : 7 sterling ; the talent, nearly in93 : 15. 

But the common computation was by sestertii or nummi. 

A SESTERTIUS is reckoned to have been worth of our money one penny 
3f farthings ; a quinarius or victoriatus 3d. 3^. ; a denarius, 7d. 3q. ; 
the aureus, or gold coin, 16^. 1|J. ; a sestertium, or a thousand sestertii, 
£8 : 1 : 5^, — ten sestertii, Is. la. 1 \q. — a hundred sestertii, I65. \d. 3q. — 
\exisestertia,Kn\0, 000 sestertii, £80 : 14 : 7, — ^hundred sestertia,or 100,000 
sestertii, J&807 : 5 : 10, — 1000 sestertia, or decies sestertium,ox decies centena 
millia sestertium, vel nummum,or 1 ,000,000 sestertii, £8,012 : 18:4, sterl. — 
centies, vel centies h. s., vel centies centum millia sestertiorum, or 10,000,000 
sestertii, jC80,729 : 3 : 4, sterl.— mii/wtf, vel millies h. s., iE;807,291 : 13 ; 4, 
sterl. — millies centies h. s., £888,020 : 16 : 8, sterl. Hence we may form 
some notion of certain instances on record of Roman wealth and luxury. 

Crassus is said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e. JETI ,614,583 : 
6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household furniture,^ which may be es- 
timated at as much more.'' In the opinion of Crassus, no one deserved to be 
called rich who could not maintain an array, or a legion. — Seneca, ter mil^ 

lies, jE:2,421 ,875. — Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum.^ — Len- 

•• —  . " ' 

1 Thereat here an error description in iho chap- 5see6ronoviusdePec. Invent. IL 40. Parad. 

in calcal&tioD : 319,600 ter have been correct- yet. Plant. Pseud, iii. iii. I. 

aestertiireckoningeach edwithont being point- 9. S7. Rud. It. S. 0. 6 Plin. jczziil. 10. a. 47. 

worth I penny, sl far- ed out in notec^Bn. Men. iii. 3. 3. et 18. 7 alteram tantum. 

thingaahja^a : II : lOi French Traosl. Macrob. Sat ill. 15. 8 Cic. Off. i. 8. Pltn. 

■terUng, iost one half S zxzili. 8. Columel. xU. 90. 18. zxxiii. 10. Tac. Ann. 

of the amount given by 3 Lir. xxii. 9$. Lir. iU. 90. iv. 90. xxU. zU. 03. xiii. 49. 

the author. Several 4 Cic. Rab. Pott. 8. Uv. 93. xzvi. 47. Gel. 11. 94. 

other erT6n«ftheMme zxziv. 50. xx. I. Cic. Clu. 04. 

47 
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nliM the augur, quater mUUes, j£3,229,166 : 13 : 4.— C. Cttcilins dandios 
Isidorus, although he had lost a great part of his fortune in the ciTil war, 
left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3»600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 of other catde ; 
in ready money, h. s. sexeenties^ j£484,375.^ 

Augustus received by the testaments of his friends quaier dedes mUties^ 
jC32,29 1,666 : 13 ; 4. He left in legacies to the Roman people, i. e. to 
the public, qttadringenties, i^322,916 : 13 : 4^ and to the tribes or poor 
citizens,' tbicies quinquies^ JEJ28/255 : 4 : 2? Tiberius left at his death 
wgBsws ac sepiies millies, J^ 1,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in 
less than one year> Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that 
to support the commonwealth, there was need of quadringenties mnUiet, 
jEr322,9 16,666 : 13 : 4, an immense sum ! more than the national debt of 
Britain !^ 

The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to h. s. sepiingtnties, JC565, 
104: 3: 4.« 

Caesar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, jEr25 1,875. 
When, after his prsetorship, he set out for Spain, he is reported to have 
said, bis miilies et quingenties sibi deessBy ut nihil haberet, i. e. that he was 
X2,0 18,229 : 3 : 4 worse than nothing. A sum hardly credible ! Whea 
he first entered Rome in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury iTl ,095,979,^ and brought into it, at the end of the civil war, 
above ^^4,843,750 {arhplius seocies mUlies), He is said to have purchased 
the friendship of Curio, at the beginning of the civil war, by a bribe of seat- 
eenties sestertiian^ JC484,375, and that of the consul, L. Paulus, the col- 
leage of Marcellus, A. U. 704, by 1500 talents, about i:290,625.> Of 
Curio, Lucan says. Ate vendidit urbenij he sold the city ; venaii Curio tia- 
gua, Curio of venal eloquence,^^ and Virgil, as it is thought, vendidit kic au- 
ra patriam, he sold his native country for gold. But this Curio afterwards 
met with the fate which as a traitor to his country he deserved, being shun 
by Juba in Africa. ^^ Libyau en nobile corpus pascit aves ! nuUo conUctus 
GURio busiOf Lucan. iv. 809. 

See ! where, a prey, unburied Curio lies^ 

To every fowl that wings the Libyan skies. — Ratoe. 

Antony, on the Ides of March, when Cssar was killed, owed quadriu' 
gentiesj jC322,916 : 13 : 4, which he paid before the kalends of April, and 
squandered of the public money, sestertium septies mUlieSy jEr5,65 1,041 : 
13 : 4." 

Cicero at first charged Verres with having plundered the Sicilians of 
sestertium miilies, but afterwards exacted only, quadringenties^^ 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living sexcenties sestertium, j£484,375 ; 
Seneca says, sestertium miilies in culinam consumpsit, and being at last 
obliged to examine the state of his afiairs, found that he had remaining 
only sestertium centies, j£^80,729 : 3 : '4, a sum which he thought too small 
to live upon, and therefore ended his days by poison.^^ 

Pliny says, that in his time LoUia Paulina wore, in full dress, jeweb to 
the value of quadragies sestertium, jEr32,291 : 13 : 4, or as others read the 

I I - — 

1 Sen. Ben. ii. 97. Flin. this work wu first pu- 48. Dio. zl. eo. Val. Dlo.zll.4S. 

jb. bllshed.— Suet. Vesp. Max. Iz. i. 6. IS Cic. FhU. IL S7. t. 4. 

S tribobus vel plebi. 16. App. B. C. II. 443. xii. 9. 

3 Suet. Aug. ult. Tac. 6 Plin. zxxtI. 15. s. S4. Plut. Ces. Pomp, et 18 Cttc. 5. Act. Ver. li^. 
Ann. i. 8. 7 Plut. Cau. App. B. C. Suet. Cos. S9. 14 Sen. Com. HoIt. 10. 

4 Suet. Cal. 3T. ii. 489. Plin. xzziii. 8. 10 L«c. i. 960. iv. nit. Mut. iu. 9S. Dio. iTii. 

5 Inthe year 1701, when 8 Vel. il. M. Vel. Pat. U. U Viig. Mn. iv. 691. 10.* 
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passage, quadringwtUt sesteriium, jS322,916 : 13 : 4.^ Joliiis Gssar pre* 
aented Serrilia, &e mother of M. Brutai, wi^ a pearl worth sexagis setter' 
tia^ jC48,417 : 10. Cleopatra, at a feaat with Antony, awallowed'a pearl dis- 
solved in vinegar, worth csnties h. a., £80,739 : ^3 : 4. Clodius, the son 
of iEaopua, the tragedian, swallowed one worth* deeiee^ £Sfim : 18:4. 
Caligula did the aame.^ 

A single dish of ^sop's is said to have cost a hundred sestertiaj £W7 : 
5 : 10.^ Caligula laid out on a supper, centies h. s., <£80,729 : 3 : 4,'and 
Heliogfibalns trieies h. s., j£24,218 : 15.^ The ordinary expense of Lu* 
cullas for a supper in the hall of Apollo, was 500,000 drackmm^ jC1,614 : 
11: 8.* 

£ven persons of a more sober character were sometimes very ezpea- 
sive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him h. s. dedes^ £%01 : * 5 : 10 ; 
and bought the house of Crassus with borrowed money, for h. s. xzzv. i. e. 
trieies quinquieSf £28,255 : 4 : 2.^ This house had first belonged to the 
tribune M. Livius Drusus, who, when the architect promised to build it 
for him in such a manner that none of his neighbours should overlook him, 
answered, *' If you ha?e any skill, contrive it rather so, thsit all the world 
may see what I am doing."^ 

Messala bought the house of Autronins ibr h. b. cccczxxvii., £352, 
786 : 2 : 9.^ Domitius estimated his house at seitagies sestertia, i. e. 
JC48,437 : 10. The house of Ciodius cost eeniies et quadragies ocHes, 
jei 19,479.9 

The fish-pond of C. Herius was sold for quadragies h. a., £32,291 : 13 : 
4, and the fish of LucuUus for the same sum.^^ 

The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius Caesar is sup- 
posed to have been bina miUia nummum, £16 : 2 : 11. That of Ccelius 
was XXX millia nunmum^ £242 : 3 : 9, and thought high.^^ 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few years. The house 
of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7^ myriads of drachma, £2, 
421 : 17 : 6, was, not long after, purchased by LucuUus for 50 myriads^znd 
200 draehmm, £16,152 : 5: lO.^^ 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship was reckon- 
ed one of the finest in Rome, in the space of 35 years was not in the hun- 
dredth rank.^3 The villa of M . Scauius being burned by the malice of his 
slaves, he lost h. s. millies, £607,29 1 : 13: 4. The golden hous^i^ of Ne- 
ro must have cost an immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part 
of it quingenties h. s., £403,645 : 16: 8.^^ 

THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 

The interest of money was called foinus, velfenus ; or VBVKA^fructus, 
merces, vel impendmm ; the capital, caput, or sors ; also fcenus, which is 
put for the principal as well as the interest.^^ 

When one as was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, it was called 
usuRA cENTEsiMA, bocause in a hundred months the interest equalled the 
capital ; or asses usurje. This we call 12 per cent, per annum,^^ which 

1 FUn. x.:35. 1. 57. 97. 10 Flin. U. M, 56. 15PUa.ib. 

8 Suet. Cal. M. Cm. 50. 6 Pl«t. Lueul. 11 Saet. Cm. 86. Cic. 10 TU. Ann. t1. 17. Cic. 

Plki. ib. Maciob. Sat. PUn. xiii. 15. (tU. S8. C»l/7. AU. i. It. t. 91. yi. 1, 3. 

tt. 13. Val. Max. ix. 1, 9. Cic. Fam. ▼. 0. 19 Pint. Mar. 17 doodenia aaaiboa de- 

Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 989. 7 Veil. Pat. ti. 14. IS Motaaiinum locwn bera vel mvtnarit Plin. 

8PUn.x.51.8.79..xnr. 8 Cic. An. i. IS. non obtinuit. PUn. Ep. z. iS. t. 55. cea- 

13. OVal. Max. ix. 1. 5. zzxvi. 15. a. 94. tadrnaa compntan, ix. 

4 Sen. Helv. 0. Utfaipr. PUn. zzzvi. 15. s. 94. 14 anna doaraa. 99. 
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was Qsnally the legal interest at Rome, at least towards the end of tbe 
public, and under the first emperors. Sometimes the double of this 
exacted, binm eerUesinM, 24 per cent., and even 48 per cent, quaterm^ 
tesima. Horace mentions one who demanded 60 per cent, ; quinas kk 
capiti mercedes esseeai, i. e. quiniupliees usuras exigit^ vel qteinis eemiesimu 
fasneratf he deducts from the capital sum five common interests.^ 

When the interest at the end of the year was added to the capital, and 
likewise yielded interest, it was called centesimm renovates j or an atocis- 
Hus anniversarius^ compound interest ; if not, cenUsimm perpettug ; at fit- 
nus ptrpetuum,^ 

UsoRJE semisses,%vx. per cent. ; trientes^ionx per cent. ; quadranies^thieit 
per cent. ; besses, eight per cent., Sic, ; usura legitinuBf vel 2tctte; legal in- 
terest ; UlicitiB vel illegitiauBj illegal.^ 

UsuRA is commonly used in the plural, and fgbnus in the singnlar. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables was only one per cent^ 
FCBNus unciariux vel uNciiE usuRiE (sso Ux DUiLiA mania), whlch aome 
make the same with usura centesima ; reduced, A. U. 408, to one-half, 
F<ENUs sBMUNciARiux ;^ but thsss, and other regulations, were eluded by 
the art of the usurers.^ After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 
725, the interest of money at Rome fell from 12 to 4 per cent.^ 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called xbnsarii Tel tra- 
pegii€s, ARGENT ARii, NVMMULARii, vsl coUybtstmy sometlmes appointed by 
the public.'' 

A person who laid out money at interest was said pecuniam aUcm v. 
apud aliquem oecupdrey ponere^ collocarct <&c. ; when he called it in» fiefe- 
gere,^ 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of a banker,' 
whose account-books of debtor and creditor^^ were kept with great caie ; 
hence acceptum referre^ and among later writers, acceptumfsrre^ to mark 
on the debtor side, as received ; acceptilatio, a form of freeing one 
from an obligation without payment : expensum forre, to mark down oa 
the creditor side, as paid or given away ; expensi latio^ the act of doing so ; 
ratio aceepti atque expensi inter nos convenit, our accounts agree ; in ratumem 
inducere vel in tabulis rationem scribere, to state an account. And becaose 
this was done by writing down the sum and subscribing the person's name 
in the banker's books, hence scribere nummos alicuij i. e. se per scriptum v. 
chirographam obligure ut solvat, to promise to pay ;'^ rationem aceepti scrr- 
bere, to borrow ; rescribere, to pay, or to pay back what one has received ; 
so, perscribere, to order to pay ; whence perscriptio, an assignment or an 
order on a banker.^' Hence also nomen is put for a debt, for the cause of 
a debt^ or for an article of an account. Nomina facere, to contract debt, to 
give security for payment, by subscribing the sum in a banker's books, or 
to accept such security ; exigere^ to demand payment. So, appeUare de^ 
nomine^ dissolvere, to discharge, to pay ; solvere^ expungere, expHeare^ ex- 
pedire ;^^ transcribere nomina in alioSytJo lend money in the name of others ; 

1 Sat. i. S. 14. Cic. Ver. xzzr. 7. 41. cania namerabator, 30. Hor. Sat. ii. X 7C. 

iil. 70. Att. t1. 9. Dio. li. SI. Don. Ter. Adalph. ii. 4. CIc. Att. !▼. alt. ix. H. 

i Cic. Att. T. ai. 7 Lir. vii. SI. xzUi. SI. 13. zii. 51. Place. 19. 30. 

3 Digest. etSaet. Atig. Saat. Aug. S— 4. Cic. 10 tabula relcodiceiac- Or. i. 58. PhU. ▼. 4. 
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vii. 37. 9 ac. Cbc. 6. in foro, Asin. ii. 4. 34. Cic. Ver. 98. Att. t. SSi ^.S. xiii. 

ft fonaratores, Cic. Att. et de mensn scriptura, i. 4S. 89. zri. 0. Plant. Cist. 

▼i. 1. Off. ii. 94, SS. Sal. raagia qnam ez area IS Plaut. Tnc. It. S. 86. i. 3. 41. 

Cat. 33. Liv. Tiil. 98. domoqne, vel cista p9- Ter. Phonn. ▼. 7. S9, 
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pecunia ei est in nomimlmSt is on loan ; in eodieis txtrema c$ra t^omen infi- 
tnufn infidgitiosa litura^ the last article at the bottom of the page shame- 
fally blotted ; rationum nomtna, articles of accounts ;^ in tabuhs namen re- 
/(grre, to enter a sam received ; multis Verri naminibus acceptum referrtj to 
mark down on the debtor side many articles or sums received from Verres ; 
hinc rettio cum Curtiis, multis nomtnUnts^ quorum in tabulisists habet nullum^ 
i. e. CurtOs nihil expensum iuHt Verres. Hence Cicero, pleading against 
Verres, often says, recita Nomina, i. e. res, personas, causas, in quas ^ 
oat guibus expensum tulii, the accounts, or the different articles of an ac- 
count ; certis nominibus pecuniam deberej on certain accounts ;^ non refert 
parva nmmna in eodices, small sums ; multis nominibus versuram ab aliquo 
faeere^ to bonow many sums to pay another ; permulta nomina, many arti- 
cles, likewise for a debtor ; ego bonum nomen existimor, a good debtor, 
one to be trusted ; optima nomina nan appeUando fiunt mala^^ bono nomine 
centesimis contentus erat, non bono guatemas eentesimas^ sperahat^ he was 
satisfied with 12 per cent, from a good debtor, he looked for 48 from a bad ; 
nomina sectatur tironum nummos, i. e. ttl debitores faciat venalur, seeks 
to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by law ; eautos nominibus eertis expen^ 
dere nummosy i. e. suh chirographo bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to 
lend on security to good debtors ; locare nomen sponsu improho, to become 
surety with an intention to deceive.^ 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, hence called 
TRisTSs, and celerss, a book in which the sums to be demanded were 
marked was called, calendarium.^ 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

The Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, paces, stadia, 
and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived their names of measure chiefly 
from the parts of the human body. Digitus, a digit, or finger's breadth ; 
POLLEx, a thumb's breadth, an inch ; palmus, a hand's breadth, a palm, 
eqnal to (=) 4 digiti, or three inches ; pes, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inch- 
es ; palmipes, a foot and a hand's breadUi ; cubitus vel ulna, a cubit, 
from the tip of the elbow, bent inwards, to the extremity of the middle fin- 
ger, = 1^ foot, the fourth part of a well-proportioned man's stature ; pas- 
sus, a pace, = 5 feet, including a double step, or the space from the place 
where the foot is taken up to that where it is set down, the double of an 
ordinary pace, gradus Tel gressus, A pole ten feet long^ was called per- 
TiCA, a perch.'' The En^ish perch or pole is 16^ feet ; una pertica traC" 
tare, to measure with the same ell, to treat in the same manner.^ 

Each foot (pes) was divided into 4 palmi ox hand-breadths, 12 pollices or 
thamb-breadths, and 16 digiti or finger-breadths. Each digitus was 
Supposed equal to 4 barley-corns ;^ but the English make their inch only 
three barley-corns. The foot was also divided into 12 parts, denominated 
from the divisions of the Roman as ; thus, dodrans vel spithama, 9 poUiees, 
or uneuB, inches.^^ 

A cubit (cubitus, v. -um) was equal to a foot and a half (sesquipes), 2 
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spUhanuij 6 po/mi, 18 poUieeSy or 24 digiti. Passus, a ptca, was Tedun- 
ed eqaal to 5 feet ; 125 passus^ or 625 feot» made a stadium or fnrlong ; 
and 8 stadia^ or 1000 paces, or 5000 feet, a mile (milliauum, vei -nr ; '^ 
MiJbLE, sc. passus y. passuum).^ 

The Greeks and Persians called 30 stadia parasanoa ; and 2 ansamga, 
scH<ENos ; but others differ.^ 

The Roman acre (juosrum) contained 240 feet in length and 120 ia 
breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet.^ 

The half of an acre was called actus quadratus, consisting of 120 
feet square (actus, in quo boties agerentur cum aratro umo impeiujusu Tel 
protelo, i. e. uno traclu vel tenore^ at one stretch, without stopping or turn- 
ing ; non strigofUes^ without resting). Actus quadratus undiqub fauimr 
pedibus cxx. Hoc <2tipZicaltfm yact/jugerum, et eh eo, quod er'at junctitx. 
nomenjugeri usurpavit. Jugum voca^olur, quod unojugo bourn in die tsar&n 
posset.^ 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet, in length, 
and four poles, or 66 feet, in breadth. The Scottish acre is aooiewhst 
more than one-fifth larger. 

The JUOSRUM was dirided into the same parts as an as ; hence mcM 
agri, the twelfth part of an acre.^ 

ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

The measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by Roman authors 
is the amphora,® called- also quadrantal or cadus, and by the Greeks 
metreta or ceramium, a cubic foot, contained 2 uma, 3 ifiodtt, 8 congii, 48 
sextariiy and 96 heminm or cotyloid But the Attic amphora^ contained 2 
cinue, and 72 sextarii. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons English, and the aextahus 
to one pint and a half English, or one mutchkin and a half Scottish. 

A sextarius contained 2 heminae, 4 quartarii, 8 acetabula, and 12 cyathi, 
which were denominated from the parts of the Roman as ; thus, caHees or 
cups were called sextantes, quadrantes, trientest &c., according to the nom- 
ber of cycUhi which they contained.^ 

A cyathus was as much as^one could easily swallow at once. It con- 
tained 4 liguks Tel linguist or coehUaria, spoonfuls.^ 

CoNGius, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cubic half foot, or to 
6 sextarii. This measure of oil or wine used anciently to be distriboted 
by the magistrates or leading men among the people. Hence coxgiarium, 
a gratuity or largess of money, com, or oil, given to the people, chiefly 
by the emperors, or privately to an individual.^^ 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called donativum, sometimes also con- 
oiARiUM.^^ The congiaria of Augustus, from their smallness, used to be 

called HEMINARIA.^^ 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 80 Roman 
pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius 1 pound 8 ounces. 
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The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans was the cu-« 
i.£U8, containing 20 amphors. 

Pliny says, the ager Cmctibus usnally yielded 7 eulei of wine an acre, 
i. e« 143 gallons 3^ pints English, worth at the vineyard 300 nummi, fur 
75 denarii, each euleuSf i. e. £2 : 8 : 5^, about a halfpenny the English 
pint.i 

MoDiirs was the chief measure for things dry, the third part of a cubic 
foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A medium of Gallic wheat 
weighed about 20 librm. Five modii of wheat used to be sown in an acre, 
six of barley and beans, and three of pease. Six modii were called me- 
DiMNDs, ve\ -tim, an Attic measure.^ 

ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 

Men in a sarage state hare always been found ignoraut of alphabetic 
characters. The knowledge of writing is a constant mark of civilization. 
Before the invention of this art, men employed various methods to pro- 
serve the memory of important events, and to communicate their thoughts 
to those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raising altars or 
heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games and festivals, and, what 
was most universal, by historical songs.^ 

The first attempt towards the representaUon of thought was the painting 
of objects. Thus, to represent a murder, the figure of one man was drawn 
stretched on the ground, and of another with a deadly weapon standing 
over him. When the Spaniards first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants 
gave notice of it to their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large cloth, 
on which was painted every thing they had seen.. 

The Egyptians first contrived certain signs or symbols called hierogly- 
phics (from ls(^Sf sacred, and yXvqM, to carve), whereby they represented 
several things by one figure. The Egyptians and Phoenicians contended 
about the honour of having invented letters.^ 

Cadmus, the Phcenician, first introduced letters into Greece near 1500 
years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, a, ^, y, d, s, i, x, X, fA, y, 
^3 ^9 9i ^i h ^' To these, four were added by Palamedes, in the time of 
the Trojan war, 0, 1^, q>, xi ^nd fou' afterwards by Simonides, I, 7, V', w.^ 

Letters were brought into Latium by Evander from Greece. The La- 
tin letters at first were nearly of the same form with the Greek.^ 

Some nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the top to the 
bottom of the page, but most horizontally. Some from the right to left, as 
the Hebrews, Assyrians, &c. Some from right to left and from left to 
right alternately, like cattle ploughing, as the ancient Greeks ; hence this 
manner of writing was called ^ovajqaspridov. But most, as we do, from 
left to right. 

The most ancient materials for writing were stones and bricks. Thus 
the decalogue, or ten commandments, and the laws of Moses ; then plates 
of brass,'' or of lead, and wooden tablets.^ On these all public acts and 
monuments were preserved.^ As the art of writing was little known, and 
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rarely practised, it behoved the materials to be durable. Capital letters 
only were used, as appears from ancient marbles and coins. 

The materials first used in common for writing, were the ieares, or in- 
ner bark {liber) of trees ; whence leaves of paper (ehart4B,foUay wel plagm' 
i«), and LIBER, a book. The leaves of trees are still used for wriliog by 
several nations of India. Afterwards linen,^ and tables covered with wax 
were used. About the time of Alexander the Great, paper first began to 
be manufactured from an Egyptian plant or reed, caUed papyrus, vel -mi« 
whence our word paper, or biblos, whence fitSiog^ a book. 

The papyrus was about ten cubits high, and had several coats or skins 
above one another, like an onion, which they separated with a neddle. 
One of these membranes (philyrm vel scheda) was spread ' on a taUe 
longwise, and another placed above it across. The one was called ito- 
oMn, and the other subtemen^ as the warp and the woof in a web. Being 
moistened with the muddy water of the NUe, which served instead c^ 
glue, they were put under a press, and after that dried in the sun. Thea 
these sheets,' thus prepared, were joined together, end to end, but never 
more than twenty in what was called one scapus, or roll.' The sheeu 
were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell, or the tooth of a boar or some other 
animal ; hence charta dentata, smooth, polished.* The finest paper was 
called at Rome, aAer Augustus, augusta regia ; the next liviana ; the 
third HiERATiCA, which used anciently to be the name of the finest kind, 
being appropriated to the sacred volumes. The emperor Claudius intro- 
duced some alteration, so that the finest paper after him was called Clau- 
dia. The inferior kinds were called Amphitheatrica, Saitica, Leneotica, 
from places in Egypt where paper was made ; and fannuna, from Fan- 
nius, who had a noted manufactory^ for dressing Egyptian paper at Rome.^ 

Paper which served only for wrappers (involucra vel segestria, sing, -t) 
was called emporetica, because used chiefly by merchants for packing 
goods ; coarse and spongy paper, scabra bibulaaue.'' Fine paper of the 
largest size was called macrocolla, sc. charta, as we say royal or impe- 
rial paper, and any thing written on it macrocollum, sc. volumen.^ 
' The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the Ptolemies, out 
of envy against Eumenes, king of Pergamus, who endeavoured to rival 
him in the magnificence of his library, the use of parchment, or the art of 
preparing skins for writing, was discovered at Pergamus, hence called 
pergahena, sc. charta, vel membrana, parchment. Hence also Cicero 
calls his four books of Academics, quatuor, dupOsQiat, i. e. libri e membranis 
facti. Some read d^pdegai, i. e. pelles, by a metonymy, for libri pelhbus 
tectiy vel in pellibus scripti.^ Diphthera, Jovis is the register book of 
Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, by whose milk he was 
nursed, on which he is supposed by the poets to have written down the 
actions of men. Whence the proverb, diphtheram sero Jupiter inspexit, 
Jupiter is long before he punish ; and antiquiora diphthera,^^ To tins 
Plautus beautifully alludes, Rud. Prol. 21. 

The skins of sheep are properly caUed parchment ; of calves, vellum.^^ 
Most of the ancient manuscripts which remain are written on parchment, 
few on the papyrus. 
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Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the seventh 
century, and its commerce with Europe and the Constantinopolitan empire 
being stopped, the manufacture of paper from the papyrus ceased. The 
art of making paper from cotton or siik^ was invented in the East about 
the beginning of the tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, from linen rags 
in the fourteenth century. Coarse brown paper was first manufactured in 
England, A. D. 1568 ; for writing and printing, A. D. 1690 ; before which 
time about £\ 00,000 are said to have been paid annually for th#ee articles 
to France and Holland. 

The instrument used for writing on waxen tables, the leaves 
or bark of trees, plates of brass or lead, &,c,, was an iron pencil^ 
with a sharp point, called stilus, or graphium. Hence stylo 
abstineo, 1 forbear writing.^ On paper or parchment, a reed 
sharpened and split in the point, like our pens, called calamus, 
ARUN DO, ^5/u/a vel eanna, which they dipped in ink,^ as we do 
our pens.* 

SfipiA, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink ; because, when afraid of 
bein^ caught, it emits a black matter to conceal itself, which 
the Romans sometimes used for ink.^ 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans were tablets 
„ covered with wax, paper, and parchment. Their stylus was 
A broad at one end ; so that when they wished to correct any 
thing, they turned the stylus, and smoothed the wax with the 
broad end, that they might write on it anew. Hence smpe stylutn vertaSf 
make frequent corrections.^ 

An author, while composing, usually wrote first on these tables, for the 
convenience of making alterations ; and when any thing appeared suffi- 
ciently correct, it was transcribed on paper or parchment, and published.'^ 
It seems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than on paper, 
where the hand was retarded by frequently dipping the reed in ink.^ 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of working with a file 
{lima labor ;) hence opus limare, to polish ; limare de aliquo, to lop ofif re- 
dundancies ; supremam limam opertri^ to wait the last polish ; lima mordo' 
cius uti, to correct more carefully ;^ liber rasus lima amiei, polished by the 
correction of a friend ; ultima lima defuit meis scriptis, i. e. summa manus 
operi defuit, vel non imposita est, the last hand was not put to the work, it 
'was not finished ; metaph. vel translat. a pictura, quam manus complet atque 
ornat suprema ; or of beating on an anvil ; thus, et male tornatos (some read 
formatos) incudi reddere versus, to alter, to correct ;'° uno opere eandem 
incudem diem noctemque tundere, to be always teaching the same thing ; 
ablatum mediis opus est incudibus Ulud, the work was published in an 
imperfect state. ^' 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, or parchment 
{charta deletitia,) called palimpsestos^^ vel palinxestus,^^ on which they 
might easily erase^* what was written, and write it anew. But it seema 
this might have been done on any parchment.^^ They sometimes varied 
the expression by interlining.^^ 
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The Romans used to have note-books (adversaria,) in which they 
marked down memorandums of any thing, that it might not be forgotten, 
until they wrote out a fair copy ; of an account, for instance, or of any 
deed.^ Hence referre in adversaria, to take a memorandum of a thing. 

The Romans commonly wrote only on one 
side of the paper or parchment, and always join- 
ed^ one sheet^ to the end of another, till they 
finished what they had to write, and then rolled 
it up on a cylinder or staff; hence tolumen, a 
volume or scroll. Evolvere librum, to open a 
book to read ; animi sui complicatam notionem 
evolvere, to unfold, to explain the complicated conceptions of his mind> 

An author generally included only one book in a volume, so that usual- 
ly in a work there was the same number of volumes as of books. Thus, 
Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamorphoses, mutata ter quingue vi^umina 
fornifB, thrice five volumes.^ When the book was long, it was sometimes 
divided into two volumes ; thus, studiosi ires, i. e. three books on Rheto- 
ric, in sex volumina propter amplitudinem divisi, divided, on account of their 
size, into six volumes. Sometimes a work, consisting of many books, was 
contained in one volume ; thus, Homerus lotus in uno volumine, i. e. forty- 
eight books. Hence annosa volumina vatum, aged books ; peragere voia- 
mina, to compose.^ 

When an author, in composing a book, wrote on both sides'' of the pa- 
per or parchment, it was called opistooraphus, vel -on, i. e. seriptus et ta 
tergo (ex omaOev, a tergo, et Y(^a<pu, scribo,) in charta aversoy^ in very small 
characters.^ 

When a book or volume was finished, a ball or boss^^ of wood, bone, 
horn, or the like, was afiixed to it on the outside, for aecurity and oma- 
ment,^^ called umbilicus, from its resemblance to that part of the human 
body ; hence ad umbilicum addueere, to bring to a conclusion, to finish ; od 
umbilicos pervenire, to come to the conclusion. Some suppose this orna- 
ment to have been placed in the middle of the roll,^^ but others, at the end 
of the stick^^ on which the book was rolled, or rather at both ends, called 
coRNUA ; hence we usually find umbilici in the plur. ; and in Stauns,'* 
binis umbilicis decoratus liber. Umbilicus is also put for the centre of any 
thing, as navel in English ; thus, Delphi umbilicus Grmci^, Delphi, the 
centre of Greece ; orbis terrarum ;^^ Cutili4B lacus, in quo fiuctuet insuU, 
Italia umbilicus, the lake of Cutilia in which an island floats, the centre 
of Italy ; and for a shell or pebble.^^ 

The Romans usually carried with them, wherever they went, small 
writing tables, called puoillares, vel -ta,^^ by Homer, nivauBg ; hence 
said to have been in use before the time of the Trojan war, on which they 
marked down any thing that occurred, either with their own hand, or by 
means of a slave, called, from his ofilce, notarius, or tabbllarius.^^ 
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The pugillares were of an oblong form, made 
of citron or box wood, or ivory, also of parch- 
ment, covered with coloured or white wax,^ 
containing two leaves,^ three, four, five, or 
more,^ with a small margin raised all round. 
They wrote on them^ with a stylus, hence ceris 
et stylo incumbere, for in pugillaribus scribere, 
remitter e stylum, to give over writing.^ 

As the Romans never wore a sword or dag- 
ger in the city, they often, upon a sudden pro- 
vocation, used the graphium or stylus as a weapon,® which they carried in 
a case.'' Hence probably the srtletto of the modem Italians. 

What a person wrote with his own hand was called chirographus, 
▼el -^m, which also signifies one's hand or hand-writing. Versus ipsius 
chirograpko scripti^ verses written with his own hand ; chirographum ali- 
cujus imitari, to imitate the hand-writing of any one.® But chirographum 
commonly signifies a bond or obligation, which a person wrote or subscrib- 
ed with his own hand, and sealed with his ring.^ When the obligation 
ivas signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by each, as between an 
undertaker and his-employer, &c., it was called stnorapha, -us, vel -urn, 
'which is also put for a passport or furlougb.^^ 

A place where paper and instruments for writing, or books, were kept, 
'was called bcrinium vel capsa, an escritoir, a box or case (areula vel lo^ 
cuius,) commonly carried by a slave, who attended boys of rank to school, 
called CAPSARins, or librarivs, together with the private instructor, 
PADAOOGDS ;^^ also for the most part of servile condition, distinghished 
from the public teacher, called prjeceptor, doctor, vel maoistek,^^ but 
not properly dominus, unless used as a title of civility, as it sometimes 
was, especially to a person whose name was unknown or forgotten, as Sir 
among us ; thus, domina Is used ironically for mistress or madam. Au- 
gustus would not allow himself to be called dominus, nor Tiberius,^^ be- 
cause that word properly signifies a master of slaves.^^ An under teacher 
was called htpodidascalus.^^ Boys of inferior rank carried their satch- 
els and books themselves.^® 

When a book was all written by an author's own hand, and not by that 
of a transcribfer,^^ it was called autooraphus, or idiographus,^^ The 
memoirs which a person wrote concerning himself, or his actions, were 
called commentarii \^^ also put for any registers, memorials, or journals, 
(diaria, ephemerides, acta diurna, ^cY^ Memorandums of any thing, or 
extracts of a book, were called hypomnemata. Also comuentarii eUcto* 
rum vel excerptorumy books of extracts or common-place books.^^ 
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When books were exposed to sale by booksellers,^ they were covered 
with skins, smoothed with pumice-stone.^ 

When a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a thread, and 
wax put on the knot, and sealed ; hence, signata volumina. The same 
was done with letters. The roll was usually wrapped round with coarser 
paper or parchment,^ or with part of an old book, to which Horace is 
thought to allude, £p. i. 20. 13. Hence the old scholiast on this place, 
Jient ex te opistographa literarutn, so called, because the inscription written 
on the back showed to whom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius Cssar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the custom of 
dividing them into pages,^ and folding them into the form of a pocket-book 
or account-book,^ with distinct pages, like our books ; whereas formerly, 
consuls and generals, when they wrote to the senate, used to continue 
the line quite across the sheet,^ without any distinction of pages, and roll 
them up in a ▼olume.'^ Hence, after this, all applications or requests to 
the emperors, and messages from them to the senate, or public orders to 
the people, used to be written and folded in this form, called libellx or 
coDiciLLi,^ rarely used in the singular ; applied chiefly to a person's last 
will,^ also to writing tables, the same with pugilUxres^ or to letters written 
on them.^® 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, was called diploma, 
(i. e. libellus duplicatus, vel duorum foliorum, consisting of two leaves 
written on one side,) granted by the emperor, or any Roman magistrate, 
similar to what we call letters patent, i. e. open to the inspection of all, or 
a patent given particularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to 
get the use of the public horses or carriages for despatch.^^ 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or whatever mate- 
rials, folded like our books, with a number of distinct leaves above one 
another, was called codex,'^ particularly account-books ; tahulm vel codi- 
ces, accepti et expensi, libri or lihelli. Thus, we say liber and volumen fA 
the same thing, {liber grandi volumine,y^ but not codex, Legere vel rech 
tare suum codicem, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own 
law from a book in the assembly of the people, when the herald and secre- 
tary, whose office that was,^^ were hindered to do it by the intercession of 
another tribune.^^ Hence, in aftertimes, codex was applied to any collec- 
tion of laws.^® • 

All kinds of writing are called literjE, hence, quam vellem irsscias 
LITER AS, I wish I could not write. But liter €i is most frequently applied 
to epistolary writings, (epistol^ vel ckartdB epistolares^) used in this sense 
by the poets, also in the singular, so in a negative form ;^^ or for one's 
hand-writing^^ {mantis,) but, in prose, litera commonly signifies a letter of 
the alphabet. 
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Epistola was always sent to those who were absent ; codicilli and 
x I BELLI were also giyen to those present.^ 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their letters, if long, 
into pages, and folded them in the form of a little book,^ tied them round 
iv^ith a thread,^ as anciently, covered the knot with wax, or with a kind of 
chalk (ereta,) and sealed it (obsignabant^) first westing the ring with spittle, 
that the wax might not stick to it> Hence epistolam vel literas resignare^ 
aperirej vel solvere, to open,^ resolvere. If any small postscript remained 
after the page was completed, it was written crosswise^ on the margin.'' 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name first, and 
then that of the person to whom they wrote, sometimes with the addition 
of suo, as a mark of familiarity or fondness ; if he was invested with an 
office, that likewise was added, but no epithets, as among us, unless to 
particular friends, whom they sometimes called humanissimif optimi, duU 
cissimiy anitrue sua, iLC,^ 

They always annexed the letter s. for salutem, sc. dicit^ wishes health, 
as the Greek x^tgetr, or the like ; hence salutem alicui mittere, multam vel 
plurimam dicere, adscribere, dare, impertire, nuntiare, referre, &g., as we 
express it, to send compliments, 6lc.^ 

They used anciently to begin with si tales, bene est vel oaudeO) ego 
YALEO, which they often marked with capital letters. They ended with 
VALE,^^ CUR A UT VALEAS ; somctimcs AVE or SALVE to a near relation, with 
this addition, mi anime, mi suavissime, <S&c. They never subscribed their 
name as we do, but sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the 
person to whom they wrote ; as, deos obsecro ut te conservent, I pray the 
gods that they preserve you, which was always done to the emperors, and 
called suBscRiPTio. The day of the month, sometimes the hour, was 
annexed. ^^ 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called tabella- 
RIT78, for the Romans had no established post. There sometimes was an 
inscription on the outside of the letter, sometimes not.^^ When Decimus 
Brutus was besieged by Antony at Mutina, Hirtius and Octavius wj-ote 
letters on thin plates of lead, which they sent to him by means of divers,'^ 
and so received his answer. Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or camp.^^ 

Julius Cesar, when he wrote to any one what he wished to keep secret, 
always made use of the fourth letter after that which he ought to have used ; 
as D for A, E for b, <&c. Augustus^^ used the letters following, as b for a, 
and c for b ; for z, aa. So that those only could understand the meaning, 
who were instructed in their method of writing.^^ 

The Romans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their letters, called ab 
EPisTOLis, (a manu vel AMANUi^sES,) and accounts (a rationibus, vel 
ratioeinatores,) also who wrote short-hand, (actuarii vel notarii,)^'' as 
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quiclily as one could apeak ; currant 'verba tieet, manus est vtlocwr ilUt, 
ihoi'gh words flow rapidly, (he hand that writes ^em is more rapid still ; 
on waxen tables, somelimes put for amanwnses who traaacribed their 
books (librarii ;) who glued them {olctinatores,' vulgarly called h^ 
rorum concinnatores vel eompaetores, ^ii^Imwi^/oi, bookbinders;) polished 
them with pumice-stone,^ anointed them with the juice of cedar^ to pre- 
serve them from moths and rottenness,' (hence earmina etdro Unettda, 
worthy of immortality,)' and marked the lities or index with Tcrmilioa,* 
purple,' red earth, or red ochre -^ who took care of their library (a biblio- 
THECA,) assisted them in their studies (a btudiis] ; read to them, (anac- 

NOST£, sing, -es, LECT0RB8.)* 

The rreedmen, who acted in some of these capacities under the empe- 
rora, often acquired great wealth and power. Thus Narcissus, the secre- 
tary {ah epistolis vel teeretis) of Claudius, Pallas, the compirollar of the 
household {a rationibus,) and the master of requests {a libeilig.y 

The place where paper was made was called officina ekartaria; 
where it was sold, taberna; and so officina arkorcic, cxcLOPtni, 
workhouses, sapientis, omnium artium, eio^entue vel dieendi, schools. 
But officina and tabema are sometimes confounded." A warehouse for 
paper, or books, or any merchandise, afotheca; a bookseller's shop, 
TAEERNA LiBRARiA, 01 simply Ubrarta. LibrariuIh, a chest for holding 
books." 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers (btbliopola) chiefly lived, was 
called ARoiLETOs, or that partof the Forum or street called Janus; where 
was a temple or statue of the god Veriumnus.>^ 



LIBRARIES. 



A OREAT number of books, or the place where they were kept, were 
called BiBLiOTHECA, a library.*' 

The first famous library was collected by Ptolemy Pbiladelphos at 
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Alexandria, in Egypt, B. C. 284, containing 700,000 volumes ; the next 
by Attains, or Eumenes, king of Pergamus.^ 

Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a building called museum,^ for 
the accommodation of a college or society^ of learned men, who were sup- 
ported there at the public expense, with a covered walk and seats^ where 
they might dispute. An additional museum was built there by Claudius. 
Museum is used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems 
to be by Pliny.* 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the flames of 
Caesar's fleet, when he set it on fire to save himself, but neither Caesar 
bimself nor Hirtius mentions this circumstance. It was again restored 
by Cleopatra, who, for that purpose, received from Antony the library of 
Fergamus, then consisting of 200,000 volumes.® It was totally destroyed 
by the Saracens, A. D. 642. 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny observes, 
was created by Asinius PoUio, in the atrium of the temple of liberty on 
mount Aventine.'^ 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine hill, and another in the name of his sister Octavia, adjoining 
to the theatre of Marcellus.^ 

 

There were several other libraries at Rome ; in the Capitol, in the tem- 
ple of Peace, in the house of Tiberius, S&c, But the chief was the Ulpian 
library, instituted by Trajan, which Dioclesian annexed as an ornament to 
his thertncs,^ Many private persons had good libraries, particularly in 
their country villas. ^^ 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, particularly of inge- 
nious and learned men, the walls and roof with glasses.^ ^ The books were 
put in presses or cases (armaria vel CAPSiE) along the walls, which were 
sometimes numbered, called also foruli, loculamenta, nidi,^^ but these 
are supposed by some to denote the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The^ keeper of a library was called a bibliotheca; bibliothecarius is 
used only by later writers. 

HOUSES OP THE ROMANS. 

The houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have been nothing 
else but cottages (casa vel tuguria,) thatched with straw, hence culmen, 
the roof of a house (guod culmis tegehatnr.y^ 

After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a more solid 
and commodious manner ; but the haste in building prevented attention to 

the regularity of the streets.^** 

• 

* Rome was rebuilt within broad and straight ; for the was followed in the laying oat 

a year, without question in a sewers ran beneath them; ofnew colonial towns, appears 

▼ery wretched manner. The and even on the hills, in its to have been observed, so far 

streets in the lower parts of gradual enlargement under the as the ground would allow of 

the city had previously been kings, the same role which it : that is to say, there were 

I, , - I , ,    
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The houses were reared every where without distinction,^ or regard to 
property,^ where every one built in what part he chose, and till the w^ar 
with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered only with shingles, or thin boards, 
(scANDULiE vel sctndul(B.Y 

It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first adorned with mag- 
nificent buildings ; hence that emperor used to boast, that he had found it 
of brick, but should leave it of marb]e> The streets, however, still were 
narrow and irregular, and private houses not only incommodious, but even 
dangerous, from their height, and being mostly built of wood. Scalis ha- 
hito tribus, sed altis, three stories high.^ 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than two thirds 
of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards^ into which Rome was di- 
vided, only four remained entire. Nero himself was thought to have been 
the author of this conflagration. He beheld it from the tower of M sceoas ; 
and delighted, as he said, with the beauty of the flame, played the taking 
of Troy, dressed like an actor.'' 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. The streets 
were made straight and broader ; the areas of the houses- were roeasored 
out, and their height restricted to seventy feet, as under Augustus.® Each 
house had a portico before it, fronting the street, and did not communicate 
with any other by a common wall, as formerly. It behoved a certain pan 
of every house to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was proof against 
fire.^ These regulations were subservient to ornament as well as utility. 
Some, however, thought that the former narrowness of the street, and 
height of the houses, were more conducive to health, as preventing by 
their shade the excessive heat.^^ 

Buildings in which several families lived were called insuljb ; honset 



straight broad streeta reserved it was in its greatest spleii' place, and barely continued to 

to the state, while the build- <doar, it was impossible, before exist, till it in aome laeasan 

ing-ground bounded by them the fire under Nero, to change revived under Augustas as a 

was regularly parcelled out the crookedness snd narrow- military colony. For the sub- 

and allotted as properly to in- ness of the streets. To lighten structions of the CsMtoI too, 

dividuals. This right the gov- the task, the senate granted which were built no long time 

ernment seems to have regard- bricks: every body was al- after, — and no doubt on the 

ed as extinct since the ens- lowed to hew stones or wood side beneath the citadel, where 

my's conquest : hence every wherever he pleased, provided Cominius and the Gauls clamb 

body was allowed to build he gave security to finish his up the grass-covered rocks— 

where he chose, in order that building within a year. By and for the repair of the walls, 

there might be a stronger in- the grant of bricks must be blocks of stone ready hewn 

ducementto make a beginning, meant that the state allowed would be supplied by Veii : m 

and that after some progress them to be taken frem build- this manner its temples and 

so many additional voices ings already existing : for how city-walls disappeared, flie 

might be gained in favour of could it have found the means Romans who bad staid there 

patience and perseverance, of paying for new ones? Such to avoid the charge of boiki- 

The Romans in after-ages, buildings it had at Veii : and ing, wer» commanded by aa 

forgetting that but for this dis- with a view of putting an end ordinance of the senate to 

advantage they probably would for ever to the hated scheme return before a stated day, 

not then have been living at of migrating thither, it was under pain of the 

Rome, complained of the pre- wise to favour the demolition punishment, 

cipitation with which the city of that city, which was in fact 

was rebuilt : for, even when reduced to an insignificant 
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in which one family lived, domub vel jbdes privata.^ We know little of 
the form either of the outside or inside of Roman houses, as no models of 
them remain. The small houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bearlit^ 
tie or no resemblance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. The 
principal parts were, « 

1. Vestibuluh, which was not properly a part of the house, but an 
empty space before the gate, through which there was an access to. it.^ 
The vestibule of the golden palace^ of Nero was so large that it contained 
three porticos, a mile long each, and a pond like a sea, surrounded with 
buildings like a city.* Here was also a colo63us of himself* or statue of 
enormous magnitude, 120 feet high.^ 

2. Janua, ostium vel/orM, the gate (porta m^orum et castrorum ; janua 
parietis et danuMrum), made of various kinds of wood, cedar, or cypress, elm, 
oak, <&c. ; sometimes of iron, or brass, and especially in temples, of ivory 
and gold.^ The gate was commonly raised above the ground,80 that theyhad 
to ascend to it by steps. The pillars ,at the sides of the gates, projecting 
a little without the wall, were called antje, and the ornaments affixed to 
them, wrought in wood or stone, antepaomenta.'' "When the gate was 
opened among the Romans, the folds (vALVifi)^ bent inwards, unless it 
was granted to any one by a special law to open his door outwards ; as to 
P. Valerius Poplicola, and his brother, who had twice conquered the Sa- 
bines,^ after the manner of the Athenians, whose doors opened to the 
street ;^^ and when any one went out, he always made a noise, by striking 
the door on the inaide, to give warning to those without to keep at a dis- 
tance. Hence crepuit foris, eoncrejmit a Glyceric ostium^ the door of 
Glycerium hath creaked, i. e. is about to be opened J V This the Greeks 
called yfOfp6h¥ dvqav; knocking. from without, xonieiv, pulsare ye\ pultare, 

A slave watched^^ at the gate as porter (jA)nT0R),hence called ostiarius, 
puer ab janua, claustritumtiSi^^ usually in chains,^* (which men emanci- 
pated he consecrated to the lares, or to Saturn),^^ armed with a staff or rod,^^ 
and attended by a dog, likewise chained. On the porter'^ cell was some- 
times this inscription, cave caneh.^^ Dogs were also employed to puard 
the temples, and because they failed to give warning when ^e Gauls at- 
tacked the Capitol, a certain number of them were annually carried through 
the city, and then impaled on a cross. ^^ Females also were sometimes set 
to watch the door (janitrices), usually old women.^^ 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates were adorned 
with greeii branches, flowers, and lamps, as the windows of the Jews at 
Rome were on sabbaths. ^^ Before the gate of Augustus, by a decree of * 
the senate, were set up branches of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror 
of his enemies ; hence LAUREAXiB fores, laurioeri penatbs.^^ So a 
crown of oak was suspended on the tpp of his house as being the preserver 
of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refused. The laurel branches seem 
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to have been set up on each side of the gate, in ihe vestibole ; aod tht 
civic cTown to baTc been auapended from above between them i hence 
Ovid SBya of the taiirel, mediamqut tuebere qvtreum.^ 

The door, when shut, was aecnred bj bars {ebiees, cLautra, repaguU, 
veelts), iron bolls [pessuU), chains,^ locks (serm), and keys {clmes) : hence 
obders pestvlumforibus, to bolt the door; oceludere ostium petiulii, with two 
bolts, one below, and anoih«T aboire ; uneinum ' tmnif t*r«, to fix the bdt 
with a hook ; obserare fortt *el ostium, to lock the door ;' teram pomert, 
appositajanuafulta ttra, locked ; reserart, to opan, to unlock ;• exaUen 
posts stram. it appears, that tho locks of the ancients were not fixed to 
the panels (impagts) of the doors with nails like oura, bnt were taken off 
when the door was oponed, as our padlocks; hence etjaoeat taciia l^u 



Knockers (mofculi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells (tituiMna- 
bula) buDg up, as among us.^ 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gale, who they were. 
He admitted or excluded such as bis master directed Sometimes he was 
ordered to deny his master's being at home.'' Besides the^mulor, the em- 
perors and great men had persons who watched or kept gnard in ihe Tesb- 
bule (excubi^: vel custodia),^ to which Virgil alludes, JEd. vi. SS5, 574. 

A door in tbs back part of tbe house was called fosticok, v«lpaUteMm 
ostium, or pbeudothykom, v, -on ; that in ibe fore-part, anticum.' 

3' The^'aniM, or principal gate, was tbe entrance to tbe atriom, or ad- 
la, the court or hall, which appears to have been a largo oblong square, 
sarrouDded with covered or arched galleries.'" Three sides of the atrium 
were supported on pillars, in later times, of marble. Tbe side opposite 
to the gate was called tablindm ; and the other two sides, ala. The 
tabiinum was filled with books, and the records of what any one had dose 
)D his magistracy." In the atrium, the nuptial couch was erected." The 
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niistress of tbe famOy, with her maid^serFanto, wrought at spinnilig and 
weaving.^ 

The ancient Romans used every method to encourage domestic indus- 
try in women. Spinning and weaving constituted their chief employment. 
To this the rites of marriage directed their attention.^ Hence the frequent 
allusions to it in the poets,^ and the atrium seems to liave been the place 
appropriated for their working,^ that their industry might be conspicuous : 
hence the qualities of a good wife ;^ probitaSj format fides, fama pudiciti^, 
ianifiemque manus.^ 'But in aftertimes, women of rank and fortune became 
so luxurious and indolent, that they thought this attention below them.'' 
On this account, slaves only were employed in spinning and weaving 
(tsztorbs et TEXTRicBS, ktntfici et -c),and a particular place appropriat- 
ed to them, where they wrought (t^xtrina vel -utn). Thus Yerres ap- 
pointed, in Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26. 

The principal manufacture was of wool; for although there were those 
ivho made linen, linteones,^ and a robe of linen^ seems to have been 
highly valued,^<^yet it was not much warn. The principal parts of the wool- 
len manufacture are described by Ovid, jMet. vi. 53 ; dressing the wool ; 
picking or teasing, combing, and carding it ;^^ epinning^^ with a distaff 
(coLus) and spindle (fusos) ; winding or forming the thread into clues ;^^ 
and dying.^^ The wool seems to have been sometimes put up in round 
balls^^ before it was spun.'^ Wool, when new cut^^ with its natural moist- 
ure, was called soccida,^^ so muUer svccida, plump. It used to be anoint- 
ed with wine or oil, or swine's grease, to prepare it for being dyed.^^ 

The loom,^^ or at least that part to which the web was tied, was call- 
ed JUGUM, a cytinder or round beam across two other beams, in this form, 
/J, resembling the jugwn ignominiosum^ under which vanquished enemies 
were made to pass.^^ 

The threads or thrums which tied the web to the jugum were called li- 
ciA ; the threads extended longwise, and alternately raised and depressed, 
STAMEN, the warp,'^ because the ancients stood when they wove, placing 
the web perpendicularly (whence radio gtantis,i, e. ^p^ndeniia, percurrens 
stamina tela),^^ and wrought upwards,^* which^ method was dropped, ex- 
cept by the linen-weavers (lintbones), and in weaving the tunica recta. 

The threads inserted into the warp were called subtemen, the woof or 
weft,^ some read subtegmen, but improperly : the instrument which 
separated the threads of the warp, arundo, the reed ; which inserted 
the woof into the warp, radius, the shuttle ; which fixed it when insert- 
ed, PECTEN, the lay, vel spatha.^^ When the web was woven up- 
right, a thin piece of wood, like a sword, seems to have been used for this 
purpose ; as in the weaving of arras, of Turkey carpeting, &c., in which 
alone the upright mode of working is now retained, the weft is driven up 
with an instrument somewhat like a hand with the fingers stretched out, 
made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the ancients made use of the 
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reed and lay for driving up the weft, as the modems do. The principal 
part of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called the caam or hiddles, oom- 
posed of eyed or hooked threads, through which the warp passes, and 
which, being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the feet ob 
the treadles, raises or depresses, the warp, and makes the shed for trans- 
mitting the shuttle with the weft, or something similar, seems alsa to hare 
been called licia ; hence licia teUs addere, to prepare the web for weaving, 
to begin to weave. ^ 

When figures were to be woven on cloth, several threads of the warp 
of different colours were alternately raised and depressed ; and in like 
manner, the woof was inserted. If, for instance, three rows of threads 
{tria licia) of different colours were raised or inserted together, the cloth 
was called trilix, wrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted 
the raising of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure ; so 
also BiLi^. Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver in cloth ; 
thus, /erf picturatas tniri subtemine vesUs^ figured with a weft of gold. The 
warp was also called tram a ; hence tramafigurm^ skin and bones » like a 
thread-bare coat ; but Servius makes trama the same with subtemen? 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle-work^ is said to have been 
first invented by the Phrygians ; whence such vests were called phrtgi- 
ONiJE ;^ — ^the interweaving of gold,^ by king Attalus ; whence testes at- 
TALiCJB ;^— the interweaving of different colours^ by the Babylonians ; 
hangings and furniture of which kinds of cloth for a dining-room^ cost 
Nero j^32,281 : 13 :.4, quadragies sestertio ; and even in the time of Cato 
cost 800,000 sestertii ;^— the raising of several threads at once,'^ by the 
people of Alexandria in Egypt, which produced a cloth similar to the Ba- 
bylonian, called poLTMiTA," wrought, as weavers say, with a many-leaved 
caam or comb. The art of mixing silver in cloth^^ was not invented till 
under the Greek emperors, when clothes of that kind of stuff came to be 
much used under the name of vestimenta strmatina.'^ 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, filum, a thread, is often 
put for a style or manner of writing, and ducere or deducere, to write 
or compose ;^^ thus, tenui deducta poenuUafilo, i. e. subtiliore stylo scripta, 
poems spun out in a fine thread ; so deduetum dicere carmen^ to sing a 
pastoral poem, written in a simple or humble style ; also tbxere, and 
subtexere, to subjoin.'^ 

In the atrium anciently the family used to sup, where likewise was the 
kitchen (culina):^^ lu the atrium, the nobility placed the images of their 
ancestors,^^ the clients used to wait on their patrons, and received the spar- 
tula. ^^ The atrium was also adorned with pictures, statues, plate, ice, 
and the place where these were kept was called pinacotheca.^^ 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into different parts, 
separated from one another by hangings or veils,^ into -which persons were 
admitted, according to their different degrees of favour, whence they were 
called amid admission is prima^ secunda, vel tertids ; which distinction is 
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said to have been first made by C. Gracchus and Livius Drusus. Hence 
those who admitted persons into the presence of the emperor, were called 
Bx OFFICIO ADHI8SI0NE8, vcl ADMissioNALES,^ and the cfaief of them, MA- 
oisTER ADMI88I0NTJM, msstsr of cercmonies, usually freedmen, who used 
to be very insolent under weak or wicked princes, and even to take money 
for admission, but not so under good princes.^ 

There was likewise an atrium in temples ; thus, atrium Libertatis, atri' 
urn publicum in Capitolio. In the hall there was a hearth (focus), on 
which a fire was kept always,burning near the gate, under the charge of 
the janitor, around it the images of the lares were placed ; whence hr is 
put ioT focus, ^ 

The ancients had not chimneys for conveying the smoke through the 
walls as we have ; hence they were much infested with it, hence also the 
images in the hall are called FUHOSiE, and December fumosus, from the 
use of fires in that month .^ They burnt wood, which they were at great 
pains to dry, and anoint with the lees of oil (amurca), to prevent smoke,^ 
hence called ligna acapna,® vel cocTA,nefumumfacientJ 

The Romans used portable furnaces^ for carrying embers and burning 

coals^ to warm the different apartments of a house, which seem to have 

been placed in the middle of the room.^^ In (he time of Seneca,- a method 

,was contrived of conveying heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes 

or canals affixed to the walls,^^ which warmed the rooms more equally. ^^ 

4. An open place in the centre of the house, where the rain water fell, 
and which admitted light from above, was called impluvium, or campluvium^ 
also CAViEDiuM, or cavum adium,^^ commonly uncovered ;^* if not, fronii its 
arched roof, called testudo.^^ Virtuvius directs, that it should not be 
more than the third, nor less than the fourth part of the breadth of the atri- 
um. The slave who had the charge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called atriensis. He held the first rank among his fellow-slaves, 
and exercised authority over them.^^ 

5. The sleeping apartments in a house were called cuBictLA dormito- 
ria vel noctuma, noctisy et somni ; for there were also cubicula diuma, for 
reposing in the day-time. Each of these had oommonly an ante-chamber 
adjoining, (proccetum vel procestrium),^'^ There were also in bed-cham« 
bers places for holding books, inserted in the walls. ^^ 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, under lock- and 
key, as we say, was called conclave, vel -ti/m,^^ put also for the triclini- 
um.^^ Among the Greeks, the women had a separate apartment from the 
men, called gynaceum.^^ 

The slaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called cobicularii, 
or cubigulares, the chief of them, prjbfositus cubiculo, vel decurio 
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cuBicuLARiORUM. They were nsually in great faToar with their masters, 
and introdooed each as wanted to see them.^ For the emperors often 
gave audience in /heir bed-chamber ; the doors of which had haDgings or 
curtains suspended before them,^ which were drawn np^ when any one 
entered. 

The eating apartments were called emnationes, eaNi#c«2a, rel irieUmia.^ 
A parlour for supping or sitting in was called diata, sometimes several 
apartments joined together were called by that name, or zbta ; and a 
small apartment, or alcove, which might be joined to the principal apart- 
ment, or separated from it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, 
zoTHECA, vei -cula.^ DiiBTA, in the c)vil law, is often put for a pleasure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cicero, for diet, or a certain mode of living, 
for the cure of a disease, Att. iv. 3. It is sometimes confounded with cii- 
biculum.^ An apartment for basking in the sun was called soi^rium,' 
which Nero appointed to be made on the portico before the house, or es- 
LiocAMiNUs.® The apartments of a house were variously constructed, and 
arranged at different times, and according to the different taste of indivi- 
duals. 

The Roman houses were covered with tiles' of a considerable breadth : 
hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in Yitruvius and ancient monuments 
two feet broad ;'^ and a garret^^ covered by one tile. When war was de- 
clared against Antony, the senators were taxed at 4 oholi^ or 10 aM», for 
every tile on their houses, whether their own property or hired. ^^ In No- 
nius Marcellus we read, in singulas teguhu imposUis tixetntis sexeentits 
eonfici posse^ c. iv. 93. But here, sexcentis is supposed to be by mistake 
for :fex nummiSf or singulas tegulas to be put up for singula teeia^ each roof. 
The Toofs^^ of the Roman houses seem to have been generally of an angu- 
lar form, like ours, the top or highest part of which was called fastigium, 
hence operifastigium imponere, to finish ; pot also for the whole roof,^ but 
particularly for a certain part on the top of the front of temples, where in- 
scriptions were made, and statues erected. Hence it was decreed by the 
senate, that Julius Caesar might add ^fasHgium to the front of his house, 
and adorn it in the same manner as a temple, which, the night before he 
was slain, his wife Calpumia dreamt had fallen down.^'^ 

From the sloping of the sides of the xoof of a house, fastioiuk is pot 
for any declivity; hence cloaem fastigio ductm, sloping. Fatisoiatds, 
bending or sloping,^^ and from its proper signification, viz., the summit or 
top, it is put for dignity or rank ; thus, curatio altior fastigio suo^ a charge 
superior to his rank, parifastigio stetit, with equal dignity ; in consulart 
fastigium provectus, to the honour of consul, or for any head of disccnirse ; 
summa sequar fastigia rsrumy I will recount the chief circumstances, also 
for depth, as altiludo.^'^ The centre of the inner part of a round roof of a 
temple, where the beams joined, was called tholus, the front of which, 
or the space above the door, was also called fastigium. But any round 
roof was called tholus, as that of Vesta, resembling the concave hemi- 
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sphere of the sky.^ Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa 
had its name, because, from the roundness of its figure {^oloe^dss op), it 
resembled heaven, the abode of the gods, liii. 27. From the thclus offer- 
ings consecrated to the gods, as spoils taken in war, &c. used to be sus- 
pended, or fixed to the fastigium, and on the top of the tholusy on the out- 
side, statues were sometimes placed.^ 

The ancient Romans had only openings^ in the walls to admit the lig^t, 
FENESTRjB, windows (from ipaivu, ostendo ; hence oculi et aures sunt quasi 
JinestrtB animi,)^ covered with two folding leaves^ of wood, and sometimes 
a curtain, hence said to be joined, when shut, cubiculum ne diem quidem sen^ 
tit, nisi apertis fenestris,^ sometimes covered with a net,'' occasionally 
shaded by curtains.^ 

Under the first emperors, windows were contrived of a certain transpa- 
rent stone, called lapis specularis, found first in Spain, and afterwards 
in Cyprus, Gappadocia, Sicily, and Africa, which might be split into thin 
leaves^ like slate, but not above five feet long each.^® What this stone 
was is uncertain. Windows, however, of that kind (spbculakia) were 
used only in the principal apartments of great houses, in gardens, called per- 
spicua gbmiia, in porticos,^^ in sedans,^^ or the like. Paper, linen cloth, 
and horn, seem likewise to have been used for windows ; hence corneum 

SPECULAR.^^ 

The Romans did not use glass for windows, although they used it for 
other purposes, particularly for mirrors (specula), nor is it yet universally 
used in Italy, on account of the heat. Glass was first invented in Phceni- 
cia accidentally, by mariners burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore.^* 
Glass windows (vitrea specularia) are not mentioned till about the middle 
of the fourth century by Hieronymus (St. Jerome),^^ first used in Sogland, 
A.D.I 177; first made there, 1558; but plate glass for coaches and 
looking glasses not till 1673. 

The Romans, in later times, adornedthe pavements of their houses with 
small pieces^^ of marble, of difierent colours, curiously joined together, 

called PAVIMENTA SKCTILIA, VCl EMBLEMATA VERMICULATA, Or with Smsll 

pebbles, {calculi vel tesserm s. -ula), dyed in various colours ; hence 
called PAVIMENTA TESSELLATA,^'' uscd likewise, and most frequently, in ceil- 
ings,^^ in aftertimes called opus museum vel musivum, mosaic work, probably 
because first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses (musea). 
The walls also used to be covered with crusts of marble.^' 

Ceilings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or formed into raised 
work and holiows.^^ Laquearia vel lacunaria, from lacus or lacuna, the 
hollow interstice between the beams,^^ gilt^ and painted. Nero made the 
ceiling of his dining-room to shift, and exhibit new appearances, as the 
difierent courses or dishes were removed.^^ 
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VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROUANS- 

The magnificence of ihe Romana wu chiefly conspicuous in theit conn- 
try villas ■' 

Villa originally denoted a farm-house and its appuVtenances, or the ftc- 
commodalioni requisite for a husbandman ;' hence the overseer of a farm 
was called villici's, snd his wife' villici. But when lusuiy was intro- 
duced, the name of villa was applied to a number of buildings reared for 
accommodating the family of an opulent Roman citizen in the country ;* 
hence some of them are said to have been built in the manner of cities.' 

A villa of this kind was divided ioto three parts, vrbani, rustics, and 
FavcTUARiA. The first contained diaing-rooms, parlours, bed-chambers, 
baths, tennis-courts, walks, terraces,^ &c., adapted to the different sea- 
sons of the year. The villa nistiea contained accommodations for the 
various tribes of slaves and workmen, stables, &c., and the fruetuana, 
wine and oil-cellars ; corn-yards,' bams, granaries, storehouses, reposiur- 
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lies for preserving fruits,^ &c. Cato and Varro include both the last 
parts under the name of villa rustica. But the name of villa is often 
applied to the first alone, without the other two, and called by Vitruvius 
PSEUDo-URBANA ; by others pr£toridh.^ 

In every viila there commonly was a tower; in the upper part of which 
was a 8upping-room,3 where the guests, while reclining at table, might 
enjoy at the same time a pleasant prospect.^ 

Adjoining to the villa rustica, were places for keeping hens, oalli* 
NARiuM ; geese, chenoboscium ; ducks and wild fowl, nessotrophidm ; 
birds, ornithon vel aviarium ; dormice, olirarium ; swine, suile, &c, 
stabulum et har<B^ hogsties ; hares, rabbits, &C., leporarium, a warren , 
bees, APiARiuM ; and even snails, cochleare, ^c. 

There was a large park of fifly acres, or more,^ for deer and wild beasts, 
THERioTROPHiuM vcl VIVARIUM, but the Isst word is applied also to a fish- 
pond (piscina), or an oyster-bed,® or any place where live animals were 
kept for pleasure or profit : hence in vivaria miUere, i. e. lactate, muneribus 
et observantia omni alicujus kcsreditatem captare^ to court one for his money ; 
ad vivaria currunt^ to good quartersi to a place where plenty of spoil is to 
be had.^ 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens (uortus vel ortus),^ 
as, indeed, all the ancients were ; hence the fabulous gardenal and golden 
apples of the mesperides, of Adonis and Alcinous,® the hanging gar- 
dens^° of Semiramis, or of Cyrus • at Babylon, the gardens of Epicurus, 
put for his gymnasium, or school. In the laws of the Twelve Tables 
villa is not mentioned, but hortus in place of itJ^ The husbandttien 
called a garden altera suecidia, a second dessert, or fiitch of bacon,^^ which 
was always ready to be cut,^' or a sallad,^* and judged there must be a bad 
housewife (nequam mater famUias^ for this was her charge) in that house 
where the garden wasin bad order.^^ Even in the city, the common peo- 
ple used to have representations of gardens in their windows.^® 

In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruit-trees and 
pot-herbs,^^ hence called hortus pinouis, the kitchen-garden, and noble 
families were denominated not only from the cultivation' of certain kinds 
of pulse (legumina), Fabii, Lentuli, Pisones^ &c., but also of lettuce, Lac^ 
tueini,^^ But in after 'times the chief attention was paid to the rearing of 
shady trees,^^ aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens ; as the myrtle, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, &c. These, for the sake of ornament, were twisted and 
cut into various figures by slaves trained for that purpose, called topiarii, 
who were said topiariam, sc. artem facere, vel opus topiarium.^^ 

Gardens were adorned with the most beautiful statues. Here the 
Romans, when they choose it, lived in retirement, and entertained their 
friends.2^ 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens well 
watered (rigui vel irrigui) ; and for that purpose, if there was no water 
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in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes.^ These aqneducts {dneims 
aquanim) were sometimes so large, that they went by the name of nu.i 
and EURiPi.^ 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the classics, were, 
horti cfSARis ; luculli ; martialis ; neronis ; pompeii ;^ salvstti, t. 
-lANi, the property first of Sallust the historian, then of his grand-nephew 
and adopted son, afler wards of the emperors ; senecje ; tarqoinii s^perbi, 
the most ancient in the city> Adjoining to the garden were beautiful 
walks {ambulacra, Tel 'tiones,) shaded with trees, and a place for exercise 
{paUestra,) Trees were Often reared with great care round houses in the 
city, and statues placed among them.' 

AGRICULTURE OP TEIE ROMANS. 

The ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that ibeir most 
illustrious commanders were sometimes called from the plough; thus, 
Cincinnatus. The senators commonly resided in the country, and culti- 
vated the ground with their own hands,^ and the noblest families derived 
their surnames from cultivating particular kinds of grain ; as the fabh, 
pisoNBS, LENTULi, cicERONEs, &c. To be R good husbandman was ac- 
counted the highest praise (bonus colonus vel aortcola, was equivalent 
to viR BONUS ; LOCUPLES, rich, q. loetf hoc est, agri phnus : PBcuNiosus,a 
pecorum copia ; so assiduus, ab asse dando) ; and whoever neglected his 
ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to the animadversions of 
the censors.'' 

At first no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate himself. 
Romulus allotted to each only two acres, called H£rsdium {quod JUereiem 
sequerentur), and sors, or eespes fortuitus,^ which must have been culti- 
vated with the spade. A hundred of these sortes or h(Brtdia was called 
centuaria ; hence in nullam sortem bonorum natus, i. e. partem htBreditatis, 
to, no share of his grandfather's fortune. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen,* which continued for a long time 
to be the usual portion assigned them in the division of conquered lands. 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, d^c, had 
no more. Cincinnatus had only four acres according to Columella and 
Pliny.w 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those grounds, which 
they kept in their own hands, were called villici,^' and were usually 
of servile condition. Those who cultivated the public grounds of the 
Roman people, and paid tithes for them, were also called aratores, whether 
Roman citizens, or natives of the provinces {provinciales),B.n6. their farms 
ARATioNEs.^' But whcu richos increased, and the estates of individuals 
were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of their grounds to other citizens, 
who paid a certain rent for them, as our farmers or tenants, and were pro- 
perly cdlled coLONi, conductores, or partiarii, because usually they 
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shared the produce of the grognd with the proprietor. It appears that the 
Romans generally gare leases only for five years {singulis lustris pr4Bdia 
iocasse.y Aorigol^ was a general name, including not only those who 
ploughed the ground,^ but also those who reared vines {oinitares)^ or trees 
{arborateres), and shepherds (pastens). 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to the pro^ 
piielor, and the farmer received a certain share of the produce for his 
labour. A farmer of this kind was called politor vel polintor^ the dresser 
of the land, or partiarius ; which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to 
any one who shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such farmers 
are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who farmed their own 
grounds, ooloni. But this word is commonly^ used in the same general 
sense with agricolm : non daminus^ sod colonus.^ In Columella, colonus 
means the same with the farmer or tenant among us, who was always o( 
a free condition, and distinguished from villicu8> a bailiff or overseer of 
a farm ; a steward, who was usually a slave or freed-man. So also shep- 
herds. When a free-born citizen was employed as an overseer, he was 
called PROCURATOR ; and those who acted under him, actor es.^ The 
persons employed in rustic work, under the farmer or bailiff, were either 
slaves or hirelings ; in later times chiefly the former, and many of them 
chained.^ The younger Pliny had none such.^ 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, as appears 
from the writers on that subject ; Cato, Varro, Virgil, Pliny, Columella, 
Palladius, &c. Soils were chiefly of six kinds ; fat and lean {pingue vel 
tnaerum), free and stiff (solutum vel spissum, rarum vel densum), wet and 
dry {humidum vel siecum)^ which were adapted to produce different crops. 
The free ^oil was most proper for vines, and' the stiff for corn.'' The 
qualities ascribed to the best soil are ; that it is of a blackish colour,^ 
glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled when dry ; has an agreeable 
smells and a certain sweetness ; imbibes water, retains a proper quantity, 
and discharges a superfluity ; when ploughed, exhales mists and flying 
smoke, not hurting the plough-irons with salt rust ; the ploughman followed 
by rooks, crows, dec, and, when at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. 
Land for sowing was called arvum {ab arando), anciently arvus^ sc. ager ; 
ground for pasture, pascuum, v. -tij, sc. ager.^ 

The Romans used various kinds of manure to improve the soil, parti- 
cularly dung (fimus vel stercus), which they were at great pains to 'collect 
and prepare, in dunghills {sterqaUiniayeX fimtta) constracted in a particu- 
lar manner. They sometimes sowed pigeon's dung, or the like, on the 
fields like seed, and mixed it with the earth by sarcling or by weeding- 
hooks (sarcula).^^ When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of different 
qualities ; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down for manure {ster^ 
eorandi agri causa). Beans were used by the Greeks for this purpose.^ ^ 

The Romans also, for manure, burned on the ground the stubble {sttpu- 
lam urehant), shmbs (frUteta), twigs and small branches {virgas et sartnenta). 
They were well acquainted with lime (calx), but do not seem to have 
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used it for manure, at least till late. Pliny mentions the use of it for that 
purpose in Gaul, and hence probably it was tried in Italy. He alse men- 
tions the use of marl (maroa) of various kinds, both in Britain and Gsul, 
and likewise in Greece, called there Uueargilhn, but not found in Italy.^ 

To carry off the water ,^ drains (incilia vel fosses inciles) were made, 
both covered and open {cacis et patentes)^ according to the nature of the 
soil, and water-furrows (sulci aquarii vel elices).^ The instruments used 
in tillage were, 

Aratruh, the plough, concerning the form which authors are not 
agreed. Its chief parts were, temo, the beam, to which the jugum^ or 
yoke, was fastened ; stiva, the plough-tail or handle, on the end of which 
was a cross bar {transversa regula, called kanicula vel capulus), which 
the ploughman {orator v. bvbuleus) took hold of, and by it directed the 
plough ; vomer, vel -is, the plough-share ; buris, a ciooked piece of wood, 
which went between the beam and the plough-share ; hence aratmvm 
CURVUM,^ represented by Virgil as the principal part of the plough, to 
which there seems to be nothing exactly similar in modem ploughs ; to it 
was fitted the dentale, the share-beam, a piece of timber on which the 
share was fixed, called by Virgil, dupliei dentalia darso, i. e. hUo ; and by 
Varro, dens. To the hurts were also fixed two aures, support^ to have 




served in place of what we call mould-boards, or earth-boards, by which 
the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown back {regeritur) ; culter, 
much the same as our coulter ; ralla, or ruUa^ vel -um, the plough staff, 
used for cleaning the plough-share.^ 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds ; some with wheels, earth- 
boards, and coulters, others without them, &c. The common plough had 
neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, ligo, or pala, a spade, used chiefly in the 
garden and vineyard, but anciently also in com fields ;^ rastrum, a rake ; 
SARCULUM, a sarcle, a hoe, or weeding-hook ; bidens, a kind of hoe or 
drag, with two hooked iron teeth for breaking 
the clods, and drawing up the earth around the 
plants, occA vel crates dentata, a harrow ; 
IRPEX, a plank vnth several teeth, drawn 
by oxen as a wain, to pull roots out of the 
earth ; marra, a mattock, or hand hoe, for 
cutting out weeds f dolabra, an addice, or 
adz, with its edge athwart the handle ; secu- 
Ris, an axe, with its edge parallel to the han- 
dle, sometimes joined in one, hence called 
SBcuRis DOLABRATA ; ussd uot Only in vineyards, but in com fields, for 
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cutting roots of trees, &c. The part of the pruning-knife (falx)^ made 
in the form of the half*fonned moon {semiformis 2im«), was also called 

SECURXS.^ 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a single pair 
(^singulis jvgis vel parilms)t often more, sometimes with three in one yoke. 
What a yoke of oxen codld plough in one day, was called jnom vel ju- 
OERUM.2 Oxen, while young, were trained to the plough with great care.^ 
The same person managed the plough, and drore the cattle* with a stick, 
sharpened at the end, called STittcTLUs {neptifop), a goad. They were usu* 
ally yoked by the neck, sometimes by the horns. The common length of 
a furrow made without turning, was 120 feet, hence called actus, which 
squared and doubled in length, made a jugerum ;^ used likewise as a 
measure among the Hebrews.' The oxen wiere allowed to rest a little at 
each turning,'' and no^ at any other time.^ 

When, in ploughing, the ground was raised in the form of a ridge, it 
was called porca, or lira.* But Festus makes torcm to be also the fur- 
rows on each side of the ridge for carrying off the water, properly called 
coLLiCiE. Hence lirare, to cover the seed when sown by the plough, 
by fixing boards to the plough-share, when those side furrows were made. 
These ridges are also called sulci ; for sulcus denotes not only the trench 
made by the plough, but the earth thrown up by it.'® 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in ridges unless 
when they sowed. They did not go round when they came to the end of 
the field as our ploughmen do, but returned in the same track. They 
were at great pains to make straight furrows, and of equal breadth. The 
ploughman who went crooked, was said dblirare, (i. e. de lira deeedsre ; 
hence, a recto et mquOy et a communi sensu recedere, to dote, to have the in- 
tellect impaired by age or passion,) and pr^varicari, to prevaricate ; 
whence this word was transferred to express a crime in judicial proceed- 
ings." 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows were made so. narrow, that it 
could not be known where the plough had gone, especially when a field 
had been frequently ploughed. This was occasioned by the particular 
form of the Roman plough, which, when held upright, only stirred the 
ground, without turning it aside. The places where the ground was left 
unmoved {crudum et immotum)^ were called scamna, balks.^^ 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it fallow alter- 
nately (ahemis^ sc. annis),^^ as is still done it Switzerland, and some pro- 
vinces of France. They are supposed to have been led to this from an 
opinion, that the earth was in some measure exhausted by carrying a 
crop, and needed a year's rest to enable it to produce another ; or from 
the culture of olive trees, which were sometimes planted in corn fields, 
and bore fruit only once in two years.'* 

A field sown every year wafi called restibilis ; after a year's rest or 
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kmger, novalis, /cm. vel novdUt or ybrtactvm.^ Whan a field, after be- 
ing long uncultivated {rudus vel crudus), was ploughed for the first time, it 
was said proscindi ; the second time iterari yel offrinoi, because then 
the clods were bcoken by ploughing across, and then harrowing; the 
third time, Urtiari^ lirari vel in liram redigi ; because then the se^ was 
sown. But four or five ploughings were given to stifi* land, BometimeB 
nine.' To express this they said tertio^ qtutt-to^ quinto suleo sererej for <er, 
quater, quinquies arare^ One day's ploughing, or one yoking, was callei, 
UNA OPERA ; ten, decern eperm^ Fallow ground was usually ploughed in 
the spring and autumn ; dry and rich land in winter ; wet and stiff ground 
chiefly in summer ; hence that is called the best land,^ bis QUis solu, 
BIS FRiooRA 8EN8IT, 1. o. hU per (Bftatem, bis per hiemem arala^ which has 
twice felt the cold and twice the heat. Thus also seges is used for ager 
or terra. Locus ubi prima paretur arboribus sbges, i. e. MmtnarttMi, a nur- 
sery, but commonly for satot growing com, or the like, a crop ; as seges 
Uni, a crop of flax ; or metap^rically, for a multitude of things of 2ie 
same kind ; thus seges vironun^ a crop of men ; seges telorumt a crop of 
dairts ; seges glorim, a field, or harvest of glory .^ 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing^ was usually three 
fourths of a foot, or nine inches {suUus dodrantalis).''/ Pliny csllt 
ploughing four fingers or three inches deep, scarificatio.® The seed 
was sown from a basket (satoria, sc. corbis, trimodiay containing three 
pecks). It was scattered by the hand, and, that it might be done equally, 
the hand always moved with the step, as with us.^ 

The Romans either sowed above furrow (in lira), or under furrow {sub 
suleo), commonly in the latter way. The seed was sown on a plain sur- 
face, and then ploughed, so that it rose in rows, and admitted the opera- 
tion of hoeing. It was sometimes covered with rakes and harrows {ras- 
iris vel crate dentata).^^ 

The principal seed time,^^ especially for wheat and barley, was from 
the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, and in spring as soon as the 
weather would permit.^' 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons for sowing, 
but also to the choice of seed, and to adapt the quantity and kind of se^ 
to the nature of the soil.^^ When the growing corns {segetes vel sata, 
-orum) were too luxuriant, they were pastured upon.^^ To destroy the 
weeds, two methods were used ; sarculatio vel sarriiio, hoeing ; and 
RUNCATio, weeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them 
with a hook. Sometimes the growing corns were watered.^^ 

In some countries, lands are said to have been of surprising fertility,^' 
yielding a hundred fold,^^ sometimes more ; as in Palestine \ in Syria 
and Africa ; in Hispania Bmtica, and £gypt, Uie Leontine plains of Sicily, 
around Babylon, Sec. ;^^ but in Italy, in general, only ten after one,^' asin 
Sicily,^® sometimes not above four.'^ 
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The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romaos, was wheat of different 
kinds, and called by different names, TRmcuM, ^7^, robus, also far, or 
adar^far adormun vel sermn adareutn, or simply adoreum ; whence adorsa, 
warlike praise or glory. Adorea aUquem affieere^ i. e. glnria^^x victory, be* 
cause a certain quantity of com ador (ador) used to be given ae a reward 
to the soldiers after a victory.^ No kind of wheat among us exactly an* 
swers the description of the Roman far. What resembles it m6st, is what 
we call spelt. Far is put for all kinds of corn, whence tarina, meal \fa* 
rina siUgnea vel triiieea^ simih^ vel similago^ flos siliginiSt pollen tritiei^ 
flour. Cutnfu$ris nastrmpaulo antefarinm^ i. e. generis vel gregis, since 
you were, but a little ago, unquestionably a person of our class.' 

Barley, hordkum, vel ordeum, was not so much cultivated by the Romans 
as wheat. It was Uie food of horses,^ sometimes used for bread ;* given 
to soldiers, by way of punishment, instead of wheat. In France and 
Spain, also in Pannonia, especially before the introduction of vineyards, it 
was converted into ale, as among us, called coelia or ceria in Spain, and 
eervisia in France ;^ the froth or foam of which^ was used for bann or 
yeast in baking,^ to make the bread lighter, and by women for improving 
their skin.® 

Oats, AVBNA, were cultivated chiefly as food for horses ; sometimes 
also made into bread {panis m>enaeeus). Avbna is put for a degenerate 
grain,^ or for oats which grow wild.^^ As the rustics used to play on an 
oaten stalk, hence avena is put for a pipe (tUna vel Jistula.y^ So also 
etUamus, siiptda, arundo, ebur. 

Flax or lint (linuk) was used chiefly for sails and cordage for ships, 
likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by the nations of Gaul, and those 
beyond the Rhine, sometimes made of surprising firmness. The rearing 
of flax was thought hurtful' to land. Virgil joins it with oats and poppy.^^ 

Willows (sALicss) were cultivated for binding the vines to the trees diat 
supported them ; for hedges, and lor making baskets. They grew chiefly 
in moist ground : hence %idum stdietum. So the osier, eiler ; and broom^ 
genista.'^^ 

Various kinds of pulse (Ugutmna) were ctUtivated by the Romans ; 
r ABA, the bean ; pisum^ pease ; lupinvm, lupine ; faseluSy phaselus, vel pha* 
smtluSi ,the kidney-bean ; lens, lentil ; cicer v. eieercuhj vicia v. ervumy 
vetches, or tares ; sesamum v. -a, dec. These served chiefly for food to 
cattle ; some of them, also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times 
of scarcity, when not only the seed, but also the husks or pods (siliqua)^ 
were eaten. The turnip {rapum v. -a, vpl rapus) was cultivated for the 
same purpose.^* 

There were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder to the la* 
bouring cattle ; as ocimum v^ ocymum^fanum Gr^cum, vieia, eieera^ ermtm, 
Ac.y particularly the herb medica and cytisus for sheep* ^^ 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows (prata),'^ for raising 
hay and feeding cattle, by cleaning and dunging them, sowing various grass 
seeds, defending them from cattle, and sometimes watering them.^'' 
- -  — -- . —  — .. -.,  .... — _ — 
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Hay (fcenum) was cat and piled up in cocks, or small heaps* of a coni' 
cal figure,^ then collected into large stacks, or placed under coteru 
When the hay was carried off the field, the mowers {faniseces Tel -c«) 
went over the meadows again {prata stciliebant)^^ and cut what they had 
at first left. This grass was called sicUimentumf and distinguished froB 
fanum. Late hay was called fosnum cardum.^ 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences {septa, stpes^ vol st/f^- 
menta) ; a wall {maceria) ; hedge» wooden fence, and ditch, for defenduif 
their marches (limites) and corn fields, and for enclosing their gardens and 
orchards, but not their meadows and pasture-grounds. Their cattle and 
sheep seem to have pastured in the open fields, with persons to attend them. 
They had parks for deer and other wild beasts \^ but the only encloeiiret 
mentioned for cattle, were folds for confining them in the night-^ime,^ 
either in the open air, or under covering.^ 

Corns were cut down (metehantur) by a sickle,, or hook, or by a scythe; 
or the ears (spica) were stript off by an instrument, called batii«lum, L e. 
serrula ferrea^ an iron saw,^ and the straw afterwards cut. To this Virgil 
is thought to allude, G. i. 17, and not to binding the corn in sheaves, as 
some suppose, which the Romans seem not to have done. In Gaol, the 
corn was cut down by a machine drawn by two horses.^ Some kinds of 
pulse, and also corn, were pulled up by the root.^ .The Greeks bound 
their corn into sheaves, as the Hebrews, who cut it down with sickles, 
taking the stalks in handfuls (mergites), aa we do.^^ 

The corn when cut was carried to the threshing-floor {area)^ or bam (Aor- 
reum)t or to a covered place adjoining to the threshing-floor, called nubila- 
RiuM. If the ears were cut off from the stalks, they were thrown into bas* 
kets.^^ When the corn was cut with part of the straw, it was carried ia 
carts or wains,^^ as with us. 

The AREA, or threshing-floor, was placed near the house, on high groosd, 
open on all sides to the wind, of a round figure, and raised in the middle. 
It was sometimes paved with flint stones, but usually laid with clay» 
consolidated with great care^ and smoothed with a huge roller. ^^ 

The grains of the corn were beaten out'* by the hoofs of cattle driven 
over it, or by the trampling of horses ;^^ hence area dum messes sole eaUmie 
teretf (otfrumenta in area tererUur ;^^ or by flails (bacuU^fustes vel perticm) ; 
,or by a machine, called traha, v. trakea, a dray or sledge, a carriage with- 
out wheels ; or tribula, vel 'Um, made of a board or beam, set with stones 
or pieces of iron,^'' with a great weight laid on it, and drawn by yoked 
cattle.i* 

Tribula, a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, from t^tfiu^ tere, 
to thresh ; but tribulus, a kind of thistle (or warlike machine, with three 
spikes or more, for throwing or fixing in the ground, called also murext 
usually plural, muriees v. tribuli, caltrops),'^ has tri short, from t^sK, three, 
and fiol^, a spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn were used by the Greeks and 
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Jews.^ Com was winnowed^ or cleaned from the chaff,^ by a kind of 
shovel'^ which threw the corn across the wind,° or by a sieve,* which 
seems to have been used with or without wind, as among the Greeks and 
Jews.^ The corn when cleaned^ was laid up in granaries,^ variously con- 
structed,^® sometimes in pits,^^ where it was preserved for many years ; 
Varro says fifty.** 

The straw was used for various purposes ; for littering cattle,^^ for fod- 
der, and for covering houses; whence culhen, the roof, from culmus, a 
stalk of corn. The straw cut with the ears was properly called palea ; 
that left in the ground and aAe^wards cut, stramen, vel stratMntum^ vel 
stipula, the stubble ; which was sometimes burned in the fields, to melio- 
rate the land, and destroy the weeds.'^ 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces of sheep 
for clothing ; hence these animals were reared by the Romans with great 
care. Yirgil gives directions about the breeding of cattle,*^ of oxen and 
horses (armenta,) of sheep and goats (greoes,) also of«dogs and bees,^® 
as a part of husbandry. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of land, and 
citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, there was abundance of 
provisions without the importation of grain ; and the republic could always 
command the service of hardy and brave warriors when occasion required. 
But in after ages, especially under \he emperors, when landed property 
was in a manner engrossed by a few, and their immense estates in a great 
measure cultivated by slaves,^'' Rome was forced to depend on the provin- 
ces, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to recruit her armies. 
Hence Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, and then of the provinces, to 
overgrown fortunes, and too extensive possessions.^^ The price of land in 
Italy was increased by an edict of Trajan, that no one should be admitted 
as a candidate for an office who had not a third part of his estate in land.*' 

PROPAGATION OP TREES. 

The Romans propagated trees and shrubs much in the same way as 
we do. 

Those are properly called trees (arbores) which shoot up in one great 
stem, body, or trunk,^and then, at a good distance from the earth, spread 
into branches and leaves ;^^ shrubs (frutices, vel virguUa^) which divide 
into branches,^^ and twigs or sprigs,^^ as soon as they rise from the root. 
These shrubs, which approach near to the nature of herbs, are called by 
Pliny suffrutices. Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating trees 
and shrubs,^ both natural and artificial.^ 

I. Some were thought to be produced spontaneously; as the osier 
{siler,) the broom (genista^) the poplar and willow (salix.) But the notion 
of spgntaneous propagation is now universally exploded. Some by fortu- 
itous seeds, as the chestnut, the esculus, and oak ; some from the roots of 
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Other trees, as the cherry (cerasus, first brought into Italy by Lacnlliis 
from Cerasus, a city in PoDtus, A. U. 680, and 120 years afUr that, inWh 
duced into Britain ;)^ the elm and laurel {laurus,) which some take to be 
the bay tree. 

II. The artificial method of propagating trees were, 1. by suckers (sto- 
LONEs,)^ or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and planted in furrows 
or trenches.^ — 2. By sets, i. e. fixing in the ground branches,^ sharpened^ 
like stakes,^ cut into a point,'' slit at the bottom in four ;® or pieces of th« 
cleft-wood ;^ or by planting the trunks with the roots.^^ When plants 
were set by the roots," they were called viviradices, quicksets.^^ — 3. By 
layers,^^ i. e. bepding a branch, and fixing it in the earth, without disjoin- 
ing it from the mother-tree, whence new shoots spring.^^ This method 
was taught by nature from the bramble. ^^ It was chiefly used in vines 
and myrtles,^^ the former of which, however, were more frequently 
propagated. 7-4. By slips or cuttings ; small shoots cut from a tree, and 
planted in the ground,'^ with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances on each 
side, like a small hammer.^^— 5. By grafting, or ingrafllng,^^ i. e. insertiog 
a scion, a shoot or eprout, a small branch or graif,^^ of one tree into the 
stock or branch of another. There were several ways of ingrafting, of 
which Virgil describes only one ; namely, what is called cleft grafting, 
which was performed by cleaving the head of a stock, and putting a scioa 
from another tree into the cleft ;^^ thus beautifully expressed by Ovid, 
fissaque adoptivas acctpit arbor opes, Medic. Fac. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will succeed unless 
it be upon the stock which bears fruit of the same kind. Bui Virgil and 
Columella say, that any scion may be grafted on any stock, omnis suretdus 
omni arbori inseri potest, si non est ei, cui inserituTf cortice dUsimilis ; as 
apples on a pear-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or 
plum-stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild-ash, &c.^^ 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inoculation, or bud- 
ding.^ The parts of the plant whence it bodded,^^ were called oculi, eyes, 
and when these were cut ofl; it was said, occcBcari, to be blinded.^ Inoca- 
lation was performed by making a slit in the bark of one tree, and inserting 
the bud^^ of another tree, which united with it, called also e m pl a strati o.^ 
But Pliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 16. s. 26. The part of the bark 
taken out^^ was called scutula v. tessella, the name given also to any 
one of the small divisions in a checkered table or pavement.^^ 

Forest trees'*^ were propagated chiefly by seeds ; olives by truncheons,^^ 
i. e. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick branches into pieces of a foot, 
or a foot and a half in length, and planting them ; whence a root, and soon 
after a tree was formed.^^ Those trees which were reared only for cut- 
ting were called arbores CjEouje, or which, being cut, sprout up .again^ 
from the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height. Pliny 
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mentioiis a beam of larix, or larch, 120 feet long, and 2 feet thick, xn. 
40. 8. 74. 

The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. They were, 
planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned,^ in furrows, or in 
ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form of a square, or of a quincunx. 
The outermost rows were called antes.^ When a vineyard was dug up,^ 
to be planted anew, it was properly said repastinari, from an iron instru- 
ment, with two forks ; called pastinnm,^ which word is put also for a field 
ready for planting.^ An old vineyard thus prepared was called vinetum 
RESTiBiLE. The vines were supported by reeds,^ or round stakes,'' or by 
pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round,^ which served as props,^ round 
which the tendrils^^^ twined. ' Two reeds or stakes,^ ^ supported each 
vine, with a stick,^^ or reed. across, called juoum or cantherium, and 
the tying of the vines to it, capitum conjugatio et relioatio, was 
effected by osier or willow twigs, many of which grew near Ameria, in 
Umbria.'^ 

Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, without a 
jugum or cross-pole ; sometimes four poles, with a jugum to each ; hence 
called vitis cohpluviata ;^* if but one jugum, unijuga. Concerning the 
fastening of vines to certain trees, see p. 317. The arches formed by the 
branches joined together,^^ were called funeta, and branches of elms 
extended to sustain the vines, tabulata, stories. ^^ When the branches^'' 
were too luxuriant, the superfluous shoots or twigs^^ were lopt off with the 
pruning knife.^^ Hence vites compescere vel castigare, to restrain ; comas 
stringere, to strip the shoots ; bracMa tondere, to prune the boughs ; pampi- 
nare for pampinos decerpere, to lop off the small branches.^^ 

The highest shoots were called flagella ;^^ the branches on which 
the fruit grew, palm^ ; the ligneous or woody part of a vine, materia ; 
a branch springing from the stock, pampinariuic ; from another branch, 
FRUCTUARiuH ; the mark of a hack or chop, cicatrix ; whence ciecUricO' 
su$. The vines supported by cross stakes in dressing were usually cut in 
the form of the letter X, which wis called decussatio.^ 

The fruit of the vine was called uva, a grape ; put for a vine, for wine,^ 
for a vine branch,** for a swarm** of bees, properly not a single berry ,*^ but 
a cluster.*^ The stone of the grape was called vinacefs, v. -eum, or acinus 
vtnaceus.^^ Any cluster of flowers or berries,*® particularly of ivy,'<^ was 
called corymbus, crocei corymhi, i. e. flores.^* The season when the 
grapes were -gathered was called vindemia, the vintage ;^ whence vinde- 
fniator, a gatherer of grapes.^^ Vineyards (viNEiE vel vinetOf) as fields were 
divided by cross paths, called limites (hence limitare, to divide or sepa- 
rate, and limes, a boundary.) The breadth of them was determined by law.^ 
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A path or road from east to west, was called decimanus, sc. limes (a 
sura denum actuutn ;) from south to north, car do (a cardine mundi^ i. e. 
the north pole ; thus, mount Taurus is called car do,) or semila; whence 
semitare, to divide by paths in this direction, because they were usually 
narrower than the other paths. The spaces (arecBt) included between two 
semit<By were called paging, comprehending each the breadth of five paU, 
or capita vitium, distinct vines.^ flence agri cohpag in antes, contiguous 
grounds. 

Vines were planted^ at different distances, according to the nature of the 
soil, usually at the distance of five feet, sometimes of eight ; of twenty feet 
by the Umbri and Marsi, who ploughed and sowed com between the vines, 
which places they called porculeta. Vines which were transplanted,^ 
bore fruit two years sooner than those that were not.^ 

The limites decukani were called prorsi, i.e,porro versi, stnig^; 
and the cardines transversi, cross. From the decumani being the chief 
paths in a field ; hence decumanus for fnagnus, thus, ova vel poma detu- 
mana. Acipenser decumanus, large. ^ So fluctus decimanus vel dedmus^ the 
greatest; as j^ixupia^ tertius fluctus^ among the Greeks. Limites is also 
pui for the streets of a city.^ 

Pliny directs the limites decumani in vineyards to be made eighteen feet 
broad, and the cardines or transversi limites, ten feet broad.^ Vines were 
planted thick in fertile ground,^ and thinner on hills, but always in exact 
order.^ 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bark the way each 
stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the heaven in the place 
where it was set.^^ 

In the different operations of husbandry, they paid the same attentioa 
to the rising and setting of the stars as sailors ; also to the winds.^' The 
names of the chief winds were, Aguilo, or Boreas, the north wind ; Zepky 
rus, vel Favonius, the west wind ; Auster, v. Notus, the south wind ; Eu- 
rus, the east wind ; Corns, Caurus, vel lapix, the north-west ; Africus, ?el 
LIBS, the south-west ; Volturnus, the south-east, &c. But Pliny denomi- 
nates and places some of these differently, ii. 47. xviii. 33, 34. Winds aris- 
ing from the land were called altani, or apogmi ; frooTthe sea, tropmi.^^ 

The ancients observed only four winds, called venti car din ales, be- 
cause they blew from the four cardinal points of the world. Homer men- 
tions no more ;^^ so in imitation of him, Ovid and Manilius.^^ Afterwards 
intermediate winds were added, first one, and then two, between each of 
the venti cardinales. 



CARRIAGES OP THE ROMANS. 

The carriages^^ of the ancients were of various kinds, which are said 
to have been invented by different persons ; by Bacchus and Ceres, Mi- 
nerva, Erichthonius, and the Phrygians.^^ 
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Beasts of burden were most anciently used.^ A dorser, dorsel, or dos- 
ser, a pannel, or pack-saddle,^ was laid on them to enable them to bear their 
burden more easily, used chiefly on asses and mules ; hence called clitel- 
iiARiA, humorously applied to porters, ^erv2t vel bajulif but not oxen ; hence 
cLiTELLiE Bovi SUNT iMPOsiT^, whcu s tssk is imposed on one which he 
is unfit for. Bos clitellas, sc. portat^^ This covering was by later writers 
called SAQMA ; put also for sella, or epkippium, a saddle for riding on ; hence 
jumenta saoharia, vel sarcinaria et sellaria,^ sometimes with a coarse 
cloth below (cento, tcI eentuneulus, a saddle-cloth.) 

A pack-horse was called caballus, or cantherius, v. -t'ttm, sc.jumentum 
(quasi carenterius, i. e. equus castratuSf a gelding ; ^t hoc distat ab eqw^ 
quod majalis a %>erre, a barrow or hog from a boar, capus a galloy vervex a& 
ariete.^) Hence minime sis cantherium in fossa, be not a pack-horse in the 
ditch.^ Some make cantherius the same with clitellafius, an ass or mule, 
and read, minime, sc. descendam in viam ; scis, cantherium in fossa, sc, 
equus habebat obviam, i. e. you know the fable of the horse meeting an ass 
oir mule in a narrow way, and being trodden down by him. See Swin- 
burne's Trayels in the South of Italy, vol. ii. sect. 66. Others suppose an 
allusion to be here made to the prop of a vine.'' 

He who drove a beast of burden was called aoaso, and more rarely 
agitator.^ a leathern bag,^ or wallet, in which one who rode such a 
beast carried his necessaries, was called hippopera, mantica, psra vel 
averta, a cloak-bag or portmanteau, or bulga.^^ 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other person, to help 
him to carry his burden, was called £rumnula (from aiQw, tollo,) furca 
vel FURciLLA ;^^ and because Marius, to diminish the number of waggons, 
which were an encumbrance to the army, appointed that the soldiers should 
carry their baggage (sarcin<B, vasa et cibaria) tied up in bundles, upon furcm 
or forks, both the soldiers and these furcse were called muli mariani,^^ 
expellere, ejicere, vel extrudere furca, vel furcilla, to drive away 
by force. '3 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoulders, or in the hands 
of men, was called ferculum ; as the dishes at an entertainment, the spoils 
at a triumph, the Images of the gods at sacred games, the corpse and other 
things carried at a fundVal.^^ 

When person^ were carried in a chair or sedan, on which they sat, it 
was called sella gestatoria, portatoria, v. fertoria, or cathedra j in a 
couch or litter, on which they lay extended, lectica, vel cubile, used 
both in the city and on journeys, sometimes open, and sometimes covered, 
with curtains of skin or cloth, called plagula, which were occasionally 
drawn aside, sometimes with a window of glass, or transparent stone, so 
that they might either read or write, or sleep in them. There were com- 
monly some footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan (gursores.)^^ 

The sella and lectica of women were of a different construction from 
tliose of men ; hence sella vel lectica muliebris : the cathedra is supposed to 
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have been peculiar to women. The sella usually contained but one ; the 
lectica, one or more. The sella had only a small pillow {cervical) to re- 
cline the head on ; the lectica had a mattress stuffed with feathers ; hence 
pensiles plumm : sometimes with roses (pulvinus rosa farctus,) probably 
with ropes below.^ 

The sellflB and lecticae were carried by slaves, called lecticarii, caHoneSf 
geruii, V. bajuli, dressed commonly in a dark or red penula^ talP and hand- 
some, from different countries. They were supported on poles (asseres, 
vel amites^Y not fixed, but removable,^ placed on the shoulders or necks of 
the slaves; hence they were said aliqfiem succolarb, and those carried 
by them, suecolari^ who were thus greatly raised above persona on foot, 
particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra.® The sella was 
commonly carried by two, and the lectica by four ; sometimes by six, 
hence called hexaphoros, and by eight octophoros, v. -umP 

When the lectica was set down, it had four feet to support it, usually of 
wood, sometimes of silver or gold. The kings of India had lectics of 
solid gold.B The use of lecticse was thought to have been introduced at 
Rome from the nations of the East towards the end of the republic. But 
we find them mentioned long before, on journey, and in the army. The 
emperor Claudius is said first to have used a sella covered at top.^ They 
do not seem to have been used in the city in the time of Plautus or of 
Terence ; but they were so frequent under Cesar that he prohibited the 
use of them, unless to persons of a certain rank and age, and on certain 
days. Those who had not sedans of their own, got them to hire. Hence 
we read in later times of corpora et castra Ucticariorum, who seem to 
have consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, par- 
ticularly freedmen. Sell£ erant ad exonerandum ventrem apta, et pr iyatm 

▼el FAMILIARICJB, Ct PUBLICjE.'® 

A kind of close litter carned^^ by two mules,^^ or little horses,^^ was 
called BASTARNA, mentioned only by later writers. 

Two horses yoked to a carriage were call-' 
ed BiOJE, bijugi, v. hijuges; three, trigm ; and 
four, quadriga^ quadrijugi, v. -ges ; frequently 
put for the chariot itself, bijuge curriculum, 
quadrijugus currus ; but curriculum is often er 
put for cur sue, the race.^^ We also read of a 
chariot drawn by six horses, joined together 
a-breast,^^ for so the Romans always yoked 
their horses in their race-chariots. Nero 
once drove a chariot at the Olympic games, 
drawn by ten horses.^® 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any 
animals, was called traha, v. -ea, vel traga. 
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a itledge, used in roatic work in beating out the corn' (called by Varro, 
Panicum plosleUum^ because used (or ihal purpose by the Carthaginians,) 
and among noithero nations in travelling on the ice and snow. Carnages 
with one nbeel were callled unarota. A rebicle of this kind drawn by 
the hands of alaTes, chirahaxiuh, or arcdha.^ A vehicle with two 
wbeela, birotuh ; with four {quadTtrolium.)* 

Those who drove chariots in the circus at Rome, with whatever number 
of horses, were called quadrioakh, from the quadrigm being most fre- 
quently used ; hence factiones quadrioariorvh. Those who rode two 
horses joined together, leaping quickly from the one to the other, were 
called DESDLTORES) hence deiultor y. desarlor amoris, inconstant; and 
the horses ihemuelves, desultorii, sometimes successfully used in war.* 

The vehicles used in races were called currub, or eurriatla, chariots, 
a eurrendo, from their velocity, having only two wheels, by whatever 
number of horses they were drawn : also those used in war by difi'erent 
nations ; of which some were armed with scythes,* in difiereut forms. 
Also those used by the Roman magistrates, the consuls, proetors, censors, 
and chief ndiles, whence they were called maoistratus curules, and 
the seat on which these magistrates sat in the senate-bouse, the rostra, or 
tribunal of justice, sella rurulis,'' because they carried it with them in 
their chariots.^ It was astool or seat without a back.^ with four crooked 
feet, fixed to the extremities of cross pieces of wood, joined by a common 
axis, somewhat in the form of the letter X (dacussalim,) and covered with 
leather ; so that it might be occasionally folded together for the conveni- 
ence of carriage, and set down wherever the magistrates chose to use it, 
adorned with ivory; hence called ccri;le ebur, and alta,'" because 
frequently placed on a tribunal, or because it was the emblem of dignity ; 
REoiA, because first used by the kings, borrowed from the Tuscans, in 
later times adorned with engravings ; conspteuum signis.'^ 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to games and sacred rites, 
was called pilkntuk, an easy soft vehicle (pensiU,) with four wheels ; 
usually painted with various colours. '^ The carriage which matrions 
used in common Ifesto profestogue) was called carpentdk, named from 
Carmenia, the mother of Evander, commonly with two wheels, and an 
arched covering ; as the flamines used (currus arcualut,) sometimes with- 
out B covering.'^ Women were prohibited the use of it in the second 
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Panic war by the Oppian law, which, however, was soon after repealed. 
It is sometimes put for any carriage.^ 

A splendid carriage with four wheels and four horses, adorned writh 
ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods were led in solemn pro- 
cession from their shrines (e saerariis) at the Circensian games, to a place 
in the circus, called pulvinar, where couches were prepared for placing 
them on, was called thensa, from the thongs stretched before it {lora 
tensa,)^ attended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, who were said thensam ducere vel dedcjcere,^ who delighted 
to touch the thongs by which the chariot was drawn (funemque manu con- 
tingere gaudent.y And if a boy (puer patrimus et tnatrimus) happened to 
let go^ the thong which he held, it behoved the procession to be renewed. 
Under the emperors, the decreeing of a thensa to any one was an ac- 
knowledgment of his divinity.^ 

A carriage with two wheels, for travelling expeditiously, was called 
cisiuM, q. cxtium; the driver, cisiarius, drawn usually by three mules; 
its body (capsum, v. -a) of basket-work (floximum, v. 'enum.y A larger 
carriage, for travelling, with four wheels, was called rheda, a Gallic 
word, or carrOca, the driver, rhedarius, or carrucarius, a hired one, 
MERiTORiA, both also used in the city,^ sometimes adorned with silver. 
An open carriage with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some 
think, was called fetorritum, also a Gallic word.* 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and Britons, was call- 
ed EssEDusf ; the driver, or rather one who fought from it, essedarius, 
adopted at Rome for connnon use.^^ 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, cotinus ; the 
driver, covinarius ; similar to it, was probably benna. In the war-char- 
iots of the ^ncients, there were usually but two persons, one who fought 
(bellator,) and another who directed the horses {auriga, the charioteer.)'^ 

An open carriage for heavy burdens {vehiculum onerarium) was called 
PLAUSTRUM, or veka^ (d^af a) a waggon or wain ; generally with two wheels, 
sometimes four ; drawn commonly by two oxen or more, sometimes by 
asses or mules. A waggon or cart with a coverlet wrought of rushes 
laid on it, for carrying dung or the like, was called scirpea, properly the 
coverlet itself, sc. crates ; in plaustra scirpea latafuit?^ A covered cart 
or waggon laid with cloths, for carrying the old or infirm of meaner rank, 
was called arcera, quasi area. The load or weight which a wain could 
carry at once {una vecturaj) was called vehes, -t^.'^ 

A waggon with four wheels was also called carrus v. -vm, by a Gallic 
name, or sarracum, or epirhedium, and by later writers, angaria, vel 
CLABULARE ; also CARRAOiUM, and a fortification formed by a number of 
carriages, carraoo.'^ 

Sarraca Boot<B, v, -tis, or plaustra, is put for two constellations, near the 
north pole, called the two bears {Arcti geminaf vel dwi agxioi^) ursa major, 
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named Heliea {Parrhasis, i. e. Arcadiea,) parrhasis arctos*,^ from Callisto, 
the daaghter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who is said to have been con- 
verted into this constellation by Jupiter, and ursa minor called ctnobura, 
i. e. xvvos ov(fa, canis cauda, properly called arctos, distinguished from 
the great bear (helicb.)^ 

The greater bear alone was properly called plaustruh, from its resem- 
bUnce to a waggon, whence we call it Charles's wain, or the Plough ; 
and the stars which compose it, triones,^ q. teriones, ploughing oxen ; 
seven in number, septbmtriones.^ But plaustra in the plur. is applied to 
both bears ; hence called obmini triones, also tnoecidui v. nunquam oeci- 
denies, because they never set ; oceani tnetuentes tBquore tingi, afraid of 
being dipped in the waters of the ocean, for a reason mentioned by Ovid ; 
and tardi vel pigri, because, from their vicinity to the pole, they appear to 
move slow, neque se quoquam in code cammovent,^ 

The ursa major is attended by. the constellation bootes, q. bubuleus, the 
ox-driver, said to be retarded by the slowness of his wains, named also 
ARCTOPHTLAX, q. ufs^B custoSf^ custos Erymanthtdos ursa,'' into which 
constellation Areas, the son of Callisto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus 
joined with his mother. A star in it of the first msgnitude was called 
ARCTURUS, q. oQxiov ovqa, urste cauda : stglla post caudam nRS£ majo-^ 
Ris, said to be the same with Bootes,^ as its name properly implies, aqnxoxj 
ovfjoq, ursdB custos. Around the pole moved the dragon (draco v. anguis,)^ 
approaching the urs^ major with its tail, and surrounding the ursa minor 
with its body.^* 

The principal parts of a carriage were, the wheels (rotjb,) the body 
of the carriage (capsum, -u^, v. -a, ploxemuu, v. -us^y^ and draught-tree 
(temo,) to which the animals which drew it were yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axletree (axis,) a round beam,^^ on which 
the wheel turns ; the nave,^^ in which the axle moves, and the spokes^^ 
ar» fixed ; the circumference of the wheel,^^ composed of fellies,^^ in 
which the spokes are fastened, commonly surrounded with an iron or 
brass ring.^^ 

A wheel without spokes^^ was called tympanum, from its resemblance 
to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards,'^ fixed to a square piece 
of wood, as an axis, without a nave, and strengthened by cross bars,^^ with 
an iron ring around ;^^ so that the whole turned together on the extremities 
of the axts, called cardines. Such wheels were chiefly used in rustic 
wains,^^ as they are still in this country, and called tumbrels. Tympanum 
is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or men for raising weights 
from a ship, or the like, by means of pttlleys,^^ ropes, and hooks, a kind of 
crane ;2* or for drawing water,** ciirva antlia, ancla v. antha (oyTi^/ua,)^ 
haustun, v. rota aquaria, sometimes turned by the force of water ;^^ the 
water was raised through a siphon,'^^ by the force of a sucker ,% as in a 
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pump, or by meanB of buckets.^ Water-engines were also used to ex- 
tinguish fires.^ 

Froni the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, axis is put 
for the line around which they were thought to turn, and the ends of the 
axis, CARDiNES, VERTICES, vel POLi, foF the north and south poles.^ Axis 
and POLUS are sometimes put for calum or atker; thus sub atheris axe,* 
i. e. sub dio vel acre; lucidus polus ;^ cardines mundi qualu&r^ the four 
cardinal points; septentrto, the north; meridies, the south; ortens, 
sc sol^ vel ortus solis^ the east ; occidens, v. occasus solis, the west ; eat' 
do eous, the east ; occiduus v. hesperius^ the west. In the north Jupiter 
was supposed to reside ; hence it is called domicilium jovis,* seoes de- 
ORUM ;^ and as some think, porta cceli :^ thus, iempestas a vertiee^ for 
septentrione.^ 

The animals usually yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, asses, and 
mules, sometimes camels ; elephants, and even lions, tigers, leopards, and 
bears ; dogs, goats, and deer ; also men and women.^^ 

Animals were joined to a carriage^^ by what was called juoum, a yoke; 
usually made of wood, but sometimes also of metal, placed upon the neck, 
one yoke commonly upon two, of a crooked form, with a band {eurvatwa) 
for the neck of each : hence sub jugo cogere, v.jungere; eolla v. cervices 
jugo subjicere, subdere, submittere, v. supponere^ <^ eripere : juguh subirtf 
cerviceferrCt delrectare, exuere, a cervicibus dejicere, excutere, &c. The yoke 
was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the pole or team, with leathern 
thongs {lora subjugia.)^^ 

. When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a carriage, another 
pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in the same manner. 
If only a third horse was added, he was bound with nothing but ropes, 
without any yoke. When more horses than two were joined a-breast 
((Bquata frontej) a custom which is said to have been introduced by one 
Clisthenes of Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, called 
juoALES,^'t^^ant, v.juges (tivyiot;)^^ and the others were bound (appensi 
vel adjuncti) on each side with lopes ; hence called fun ales equi,^^ or 
FUNES ; in a chariot of four {in quadrigis^) the horse on the right, dexter, 
Y. primus; on the left, sinister, I^bvus, v. secundus. This method of 
yoking horses was chiefly used in the Circensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, were,— 1. 
The lash or whip {Jiagrum, v. flagellum, fiaaxii,) made of leathern 
thongs (scuTicA, loris horridisyY^ or twisted cords, tied at the end of a 
stick, sometimes sharpened {aculeati) with small bits of iron or lead at the 
end,^^ and divided into several lashes {t(Bni(B v. lora,) called scorpions.^^ 
2. A rod (viROA,)^^ or goad (stimulus,)!^ a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point : hence stimulos alicui adhibere, admovere, addere, adjicere ; siimulis 
fodere, indlare^ ^c. Adversus stimulum calces^ sc^jactare, to kick against 
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the goad.^— And, 3. A spur (calcar,)^ used only by riders: hence equo 
calcaria addere, suhdere,^ <^c. Alter f rents eget, alter calcaribuSj the one 
requires the reins, the other the spurs, said by Isocrates of Ephorus and 
Theopompus.* 

The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, were,— 1. 
The bit or bridle (franum, pi. -t, v. -a,) said to have been invented by the 
Lapithae, a people of Thessaly, or by one Pelethronius ; the part which 
went round the ears was called aurea ; that which was put into the mouth, 
properly the iron or bit, orea ;° sometimes made unequal and rough, like 
a wolfs teeth, particularly when the horse was headstrong (tenax:)^ 
hence yrena ldpata,' or lupi. Frcma injicere, concutere^ accipere^ mandere, 
detrahere, laxare, <^*c. Fr^num mordere, to be impatient under restraint or 
subjection ; but in Martial and Statius,^ to bear tamely. The bit was 
sometimes made of gold, as the collars {monilia,) which hung from the 
horses' necks ; and the coverings for their backs (strata) were adorned 
with gold and purple.^ — 2. The reins (haben^, vel lora ;) hence habenas 
comripere, Jleetere^ v. moliri, to manage ; dare, immittere, effundere, laxare, 
permit tere, to let out ; adducere, to draw in, and supprimere.^^ 

To certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (capistrum) was applied, 
sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calves or the like, when wean- 
ed, or with a covering for the mouth (Jlscella ;) hence fisceliis capistrare 
boves, to muzzle ; <fifiovy,^^ os consuere. But capistrum is also put for any 
rope or cord ; hence vitem capistro cotkstringerej to bind ; jumenta capis- 
trare^ to tie with a halter, or fasten to the stall. ^^ 

The person who directed the chariot and the horses, was called aurioa,^^ 
or agitator,^* the charioteer or driver ; also moderator. But these names 
are applied chiefly to those who contended in the circus, or directed char- 
iots in war, and always stood upright in their chariots {insistebant curribus;) 
hence aurigare for currvm regere ; and aurioarius, a* person who kept 
chariots for running in the circus.'^ 

Auriga is the name of a constellation in which are two stars, called 
HJBDi (the kids,) above the horns of Taurus. On the head of Taurus, are 
the Hyades {ab ^e^v, plnere,) or Suculae {a suibus^y^ called pluvuB by Vir- 
gil, and tristes by Horace ; because at their rising and sitting, they were 
supposed to produce rains ; on the neck, or, as Servius says, ante genua 
tauri ; in eauda tauri septem Pleiades, or veroili^, the seven stars ; sing. 
Pleias vel plias.^"' 

Agitator is also put for agaso,^^ a person who drove any beasts on foot. 
But drivers were commonly denominated from the name of the carriage ; 
thus, rhedariuSf plaustrarius, Ac, or of the animals which drew it ; thus, 
MULio,^® commonly put for a muleteer, who drove mules of burden ;^^ as 
equiso for a person who broke or trained horses^^ to go with an amblin'g 
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pace ; under the magister equorufn^ the chief manager of horses. The 
horses of Alexander and Caesar would admit no riders but themseWes.* 

The driver commonly sat behind the pole, with the whip in his right 
hand, and the reins in his left ; hence he was said sedere prima sella, je- 
dere temone, v. prima temone, i. e. tn sella proxima temoni, and temone labi^ t. 
excutiy to be thrown from his seat ;^ sometimes dressed in red,^ or scarlet ^ 
sometimes he walked on foot. When he made the carriage go slower, he 
was said currum equosque sustinere ; when he drew it back or aside, rttor- 
quere et averterefi Those who rode in a carriage or on horseback were 
said vehi^ or portari, evehi^ or invehi ; those carried in a hired vehicle,^ veg- 
TORES : so passengers in a ship ; but vector is also put for one who carries: 
fulminis vector, i. e. aquilo, as vehens and invehens, for one who is carried." 
When a person mounted a chariot, he was said currum canscendere^ asctm- 
dere, inscendere, et inspire, which is usually applied to mounting on hone- 
back, saltu in currum emicare ; when helped up, or taken up by any one, 
curru V. tn currum tolli. The time for mounting in hired carriages was 
intimated by |he driver's moving his rod or cracking his whip ;^ to dis- 
mount, descendere ▼. desilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, and deco- 
rated them with various ornaments, with gold and silver, and even with 
precious stones, as the Persians.^ 

OP THE CITY. 

Rome was built on seven hills {coUes, monies^ arcesj Teljuga^ nempe, 
Palatinus, Quirinalis^ Aventinus, CaliuSt ViminaUs, ExquilinuSs et Junicu- 
laris ;) hence called urbs septicollis, or septemgemina ; by the Greeks, 
intalogios, and a festival was celebrated in December, called septixontium, 
to commemorate the addition of the seventh hill.^® 

The Janiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Servius among the 
seven hills of Rome ; because, though built on, and fortified by Ancus, it 
does not appear to have been included within the city, although the con- 
trary is asserted by several authors. ^^ The collis Capitolinus, vel Tarpeius, 
which Servius omits, ought to have been put instead of it. The Janiculum, 
collis Hortulorum, and Vaticanus, were afterwards added. 

1. Mons PALATiNus, vel PALATiuM, the Palatine mount, on which alone 
Romulus built.'^ Here Augustus had his house ; and the succeeding 
emperors, as Romulus had before : hence the emperor's house was called 
PALATIUM, a palace, domus palatina ;^^ and in later times, those who at- 
tended the emperor were called palatini. 

2. Capitolinus, so called from the capitol built on it, formerly named 
SATURNius, from Saturn's having dwelt there, and tarpeius, from Tarpeia, 
who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, to whom that mount was assigned 
to dwell in.^* 

3. AvENTiNus, the most extensive of all the hills, named from an Alban 
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king of that name, who was buried on it ; the place which Remus chose 
to take the omens* therefore said not to have been included within the 
Pomserium^ till the time of Claudius. But others say, it was joined to the 
city by Ancus, called also collis murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of 
sleep, who had a chapel [sacellum) on it ; collis DiANiE, from a temple of 
Diana ;^ and remonius, from Remus, who wished the city to be founded 
there.. 

4. QuiRiNALis is supposed to have been named from a temple of Ro- 
mulus, called also Quirinus, which stood on it, or from the Sabines, who 
came from Cures, and dwelt there : added to the city by Servius ;^ called 
in later times, mons Caballi, or Caballinus, from two marble horses placed 
there. 

5. CiELius, named from calks Yibenna, a Tuscan leader, who came to 
the assistance of the Romans against the Sabines, with a body of men, and 
got this mount to dwell on ; added to the city by Ronfulus according to 
Dionys. ii. 50, by Tullus Hostilius, according to Li v. i. 30, by Ancus 
Martius, according to Strabo, v. p. 234, by Tarqoinius Priscus, according 
to Tacit. Ann. iv. 65 ; anciently called querquetulanus, from the oaks 
which grew on it ; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called Augustus ;^ 
afterwards nained lateranus, where the popes long resided, before they 
removed to the Vatican. 

6. ViHiNALis, named from tickets of osiers which grew there,^ or fa- 
ouTALis (fromyb^', beeches ;) added to the city by Servius TuUius.^ 

7. ExQUiLiNus, Exquili€s, vel Esquilim, supposed to be named from 
thickets of oaks {tBscukta) which grew on it, or from watches kept there 
(excubiiB ;) added to the city by Servius Tullius.'' 

Janiculum, named from Janus, who is said to have first built on it, the 
most favourable place for taking a view of the city.^ From its sparkling 
sands, it got the name of mons Aureus, and by corruption montorius. 

Vaticanus, so called, because the Romafts got possession of it by ex- 
pelling the Tuscans, according to the counsel of the soothsayers {votes ;) 
or from the predictions uttered there, adjoining to the Janiculum, on the 
north side of the Tiber,^ disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad 
air,^^ noted for producing bad wine,^^ now the principal place in Rome, 
where are the pope's palace, called St. Angelo, the Vatican library, one 
of the finest in the world, and St. Peter's church. 

Collis hortulorum, so called, from its being originally covered with 
gardens ;^^ taken into the city by Aurelian ; afterwards called pincius, 
from the Pincii, a noble family who had their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus were three, or at most four ; 
in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when the circumference of the walls was 
thirteen miles 200 paces ; it was divided by Augustus into fourteen regioneSj 
wards or quarters.^^ 

The principal gates were, — 1. Porta flaminia, through which the Fla- 
minian road passed ; called also fluuentana, because it lay near the 
Tiber. — 2, Collina {a collibus Quirinali et Viminali,) called also quirj- 
NALis, AGONENsis vel SALARIA. To this gate Hannibal rode up, and threw 
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a spear within the city.^ — 3. Yiminalib.— 4. £squiltna, anciently Meda, 
Labicana, vel Lavicana, without which criminals were punished.' — 5. 
NiEviA, so called from one Nsevius, who possessed the grounds near iL — 
€. Carhentalis, throEgh which the Fabii went, from their fate called 
scELERATA.— 7. Capena, through which the road to Capua passed. — 8. 
Triuhphalis, through which those who triumphed entered,^ but authors 
are not agreed where it stood. 

Between the Porta Viminalis and Esquilina, without the wall, is sup- 
posed to have been the camp of the prjetokian cohorts, or milites film- 
TORiANi, a body of troops instituted by Augustus to guard his person, and 
called by that name, in imitation of the select band which attended a 
Roman general in battle,^ composed of nine cohorts, according to Dio 
Cassius, of ten, consisting each of a thousand men, horse and foot,^ cho- 
sen only from Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium. 
Under Yitellius sixteen praetorian cohorts were raised, and four to guard 
the city. Of these last, Augustus instituted only three.^ 

SeVerus new-modelled the praetorian bands, and increased them to four 
times the ancient number. They were composed of the soldiers draught- 
ed from all the legions on the frontier. They were finally suppressed by 
Constantino, and their fortified camp destroyed J 

Those only were allowed to enlarge the city^ who had extended the 
limits of the empire. Tacitus, however, observes, that although several 
generals had subdued many nations, yet no one after the kings assumed 
the tight of enlarging the pomserium, except Sylla and Augustus, to the 
time of Claudius. But other authors say, this was done also by Julius 
Caesar. The last who did it was Aurelian.^ 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we can only 
form conjectures. Lipsius computes them, in its most flourishing state, 
at four millions. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. Temples. Of these the chief were, 

1. The CAPITOL, so called because, when the foundations of it were laid, 
a human head is said to have been found (caput Oli vel Toli cHJusdawk^) 
with the face entire ;^^ built on the Tarpeian or Capitoline mount, by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, and dedicated- by Horatius; burned A. U. 670, rebuilt 
by Sylla, and dedicated by Q. Catulus, A. U. 675 ; again burned by the 
soldiers of Yitellius, A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his death it 
was burned a third time, and restored by Domitian, with greater magnifi- 
cence than ever.^^ A few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capitolium is sometimes put for the mountain on which the temple 
stood, and sometimes for the temple itself. ^'^ The edifice sf the Capitol 
was in the form of a square, extending nearly 200 feet on each side. It 
contained three temples,^^ consecrated to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. The 
temple of Jupiter was in the middle, whence he is called media qui sedet 
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S Plant. Gas. ii. «. 9. Cal. 45. Att. xiif. 90. 83.35. Dio. IS Liv. i. 10. 33. 38. iLa 

Hor. Ep. V. 99. Tac. Tac. Ann. Iv. 5- Hist, xliii. 49. xliv. 49. GelL iiL 18. iv. 4. 

Ann. ii. 33. i. 84. ii. 93. xiiL 14. Vopisc. AureL 13 edes, templa, ceUr 

3 Cie. Pis. 83. Snet-Ang. 7 HextMlian, iii. 44. Dio. 91. vel delabnu 

101. Varr. L. L. iv. 84. Ixxlv. S. Aurel. Victor. 10 fade totegra, Ur. I 
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4Bde DEU8, the god who sits in the middle temple. The temple of Minerva 
was on the right,^ whence she is said to have obtained the honours next 
to Jupiter ;' and the temple of Juno on the left.^ Livy, however, places 
Juno first, iii. 15. So also Ovid, Trist. ii. 291. 

The Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly fortified ; 
hence called arx ;^ Capitolium atque arx^ arx Capitolii. The ascent to 
the Capitol from the forum was by 100 stops. It was most magnificently 
adorned ; the very gilding of it is said to have cost 12,000 talents, i. e. 
JE; 1 ,976,250 ;^ hence called aurea, and fuloens. The gates were of 
brass and the tiles gilt.^ 

The principal temples of other cities were also called by the name of 
Capitol.^ 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Terminus,^ of Jupiter Feretrius, 
&c, ; casa Romuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered with straw,^near the 
Curia Calabra.io 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the astlum, or sanctuary, ^^ which 
Romulus opened,^^ in imitation of the Greeks.^^ 

2. The PANTHEON, built by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, and dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Ultro,^^ or to Mars and Venus, or, as its name imports, to 
all the gods ;^^ repaired by Adrian, consecrated by pope Boniface IV. to 
the Virgin Mary, and All-Saints, A. D. 607, now called the Rotunda, from 
its round figure, said to be 150 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and there for the 
greater strength. It has no windows, but only an opening in the top for 
the admission of light, of about 25 feet diameter. The walls of the inside 
are either solid marble or incrusted. The front on the outside was cover- 
ed with brazen plates gilt, the top with silver plates, but now it is covered 
with lead. The gate was of brass of extraordinary work and size. They 
used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go down as many ; the 
earth around being so much raised by the demolition of houses. 

3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus on the Palatine hill, in which 
was a public library, where authors, particularly poets, used to recite their 
compositions, sitting in full dress, ^** sometimes before select judges, who 
passed sentence on their comparative merits. The poets were then said 
committi, to be contrasted or matched, as combatants ; and the reciters, 
committere opera. Hence Caligula said of Seneca, that he only composed 
coMMissiONEs, shovvy declamations.^^ 

A particular place is said to have been built for this purpose by Hadrian, 
and consecrated to Minerva, called athenium.^^ 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite their works, 
who commonly received them with acclamations ; thus, bene, pulchre, 
belle, euge ; non potest melius, sophos, i. e. sapienter (aoqpw^,) scite, docte, 
and sometimes expressed their fondness for the author by kissing him.^^ 



1 Liv.vi. 4. Diony. iv. 01. 
Ov. Pont. iv. 9 32. 

9 proximos illi, sc, Jovi, 
tamen occupavit Pal- 
las honores, Hor. Od. 
1. la. 19. 

3 P. Victor, in descr. 
Rom. Regionis, viii. 

4 Virg. JEn. viii. 653. vel 
ab arceo. quod is ait 
locua munltissimasur- 
bis, a quofacillime poa- 
sit hoatls prohtberi, Var. 
L. L. Iv. 33. vel ab 



aKpoff summus. 

5 Plut. Popl. Tac. Hist, 
iii. 71.Liv.ii.49. iU.15. 
viii. 0. Flor. iii. 91. 

6 Virg. ib. 348. PJin. 
xxxiii. 3. Hor. Od. iii. 
8. 43. Liv. X. 93. 

7 Suet. Gal. 47. $11. 967. 
Cell. xvi. 13. Plaut. 
Cure. ii. 9. 19 

8 Liv. i. 54. see p. 190. 

9 Liv. iv. 90. v. 53. Nep. 
Att. 20. Vltruv. ii. 1. 
Sen. Helv. 9. 



10 Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. Ov. 

Past. iii. 183. Sen. 

Contr. i. 6. 
1! Liv. {.8. 
19 see p. 31. 
18 Serv. Virg. JBn. viii. 

349. ii. 761. Stat. Theb. 

xil. 498. Liv. xxxv. 51. 

Cic. Verr. 1. 83. Tac. 

Ann. iv. I4r 

14 Plin. xxxvi. 15. Bio. 
liii. 97. 

15 Spart. 19. tee p. 910. 

16 Suet. Aug. 99. VeU. 



ii. 81. Hor. £p. i. 3. 17. 
Sat. 1. 10. SS. Pers. i. 
15. 

17 Suet. Aug. 45. 89. 
CJaud. 4. 53. Jiiv. vi. 
435. 

18 Aur. Vict. Capitol, in 
Gordian. 3. Perttn. 11. 

19 Dialog. Or. 9. Plin. 
Ep. ii. 14. Cic. Or. ill. 
96. Hor. Art. P 498. 
Pers. i. 49. 84. M«rt. L 
4. 7. 60. 37. 67. 4. 77. 9. 
14. ii. 
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4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventine mount, at the instigatkm 
of Servius Tullius, by the Latin states, in conjunction with the Ronaan 
people, in imitation of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, which was built at 
the joint expense of the Greek states in Asia.^ 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Numa,^ with two brazen gates, one 
on each side, to be open in war, and shut in time of peace ; shut only once 
during the republic, at the end of the first Punic war, A. U. 529,^ thrice 
by Augustus,^ first after the battle of Actium, and the death of Antony and 
Cleopatra, A. U. 725, a second time after the Cantabrian war, A. U. 729; 
about the third time, authors are not agreed. Some suppose this temple 
to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by Numa ; hence they 
take Janus Quirini for the temple of Janus, built by Romulus.^ 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459, and another by 
Augustus.^ 

6. The temple of Saturn, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, Neptune, &^c., 
of Fortune, of which there were many, of Concord, Peace, &c. 

Augustus built a temple to Mars Ultor in the forum Augusti. Dio says 
in the Capitol ,'' by a mistake either of himself or his transcribers. In this 
temple were suspended military standards, particularly those which the 
Parthians took from the Romans under Crassus, A. U. 701, and which 
Phraates, the Parthian king^ afterwards restored to Augustus, together with 
the captives ; Suetonius^ and Tacitus say, that Phraates also gave hosta- 
ges. No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated than this ; and 
on account ef nothing did he value himself more, than that he had recov- 
ered, without bloodshed, and by the mere terror of his name, so many 
citizens and warlike spoils, lost by the misconduct of former commanders. 
Hence it is extolled by the poets,^ and the memory of it perpetuated by 
coins and inscriptions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in 
Phrygia,'^ are these words: parthos trium exercituum R0MAN0RUM(i.e. 
of the two armies of Crassus, both son and father, and of a third army, 
commanded by Oppius Statianus, the lieutenant of Antony,)^ ^ spolia et 

SIGNA remitters MIHI, SUPFLICESQUE AMICITIAH POPULI ROMANl PBTBRB 

coEoi, I compelled the Parthians to restore to me the spoils and standards 
of three Roman armies, and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the 
Roman people ; and on several coins the Parthian is represented on his 
knees delivering a military standard to Augustus, with this inscription, 

CIVIB. ET SIGN. MILIT. A. PARTHIS. RECEP. Vel RESTIT. Vel RECUP. 

II. Theatres, see p. 242, amphitheatres, p. 231, and places for exercise 
or amusement. 

Odeum (aideoy^ from qt^o), cano,) a building, where musicians and actors 
rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, before appearing on the 
stage. ^2 

NvMPHJSUM, a building adorned with statues of the nymphs, and abound- 
ing, as it is thought, with fountains and waterfalls, which afforded an agree- 
able and refreshing coolness ; borrowed from the Greeks, long of being 
introduced at Rome, unless we suppose it the same with the temple of the 
Nymphs mentioned by Cicero. ^^ 

I Liv. i. 45. Quirini, Hon Od. iv. 15. 5. Flor. iv. 13. Eatr. vii. 2ft. 

3 index belli et pacis. 9. 6. Suet. Aug. 21. Tac 12 Cic. Att. iv. IS. SaeL 

3 Liv. 1. IQ. Yell. ii. 3S. ft Macrob. Sat. i. 0. Dio. Ann. il. 1. Dom.ft. 

Plln. zxxiv. 7. Serv. li. 20. iiii.26. Hor. Od. iv. 15. 8. Ep. Id Mil. 27. Arnspw 27. 

Virf?. i. 294. vii. e07. 6 Liv. x. 4fi. Die Uv. 19. i. 18. 56. Ov. Trist. 0. Plin. nzv. 12. a. O. 

4 Janum Quirinam. i. 7 Suet. Aug. 29. Ov. 227. Fast. vl. 465. Vixi^. d^toLGonLS. 
e. templam Janl belli Fast. v. 551. Dio. liv. 6. iBn. vii. 606. 

potenlia, ter clausit, 8 Dio. xl. 27* liii. 23. liv. 10 in lapido Ancyrano. 
Suet. Aug. 22. Janum 8. VeL ii. 91. Just. xlii. 11 Dio. zl. 21. 24. xlix. 
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CiRCi. The ciacus vazimus, see p. 224. Circus plaminids, laid 
out by one Flaminius ; called also Apolliuahs, from a temple of Apollo 
near it ; used not only for the celebration of games, but also for making 
harangues to the people.* 

The CIRCUS MAxiMus was much frequented by sharpers and fortune* 
tellers (sorlUegi), jugglers (prasiigialorej), ^c. ; hence called fallaz.^ 

Several new circi were added by the emperors Nero,^ Caracalla, 
Heliogabalus, &c. 

Stadia, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of men and 
horses. Hippo dromi, places for the running or coursing of horses, also 
laid out for private use, especially in country, villas ;^ but here some read 
Hypodromus, a shady or covered walk, which indeed seems to be meant, 
as Sidon. £p. ii. 2. 

pALESTRiE, gymnasia, ct zTSTi, plsccs for ozercising the athletse,^ or 
pancratiast^, who both wrestled and bozed.^ 

These places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain along 
the Tiber, where the Roman youth performed their ezercises, anciently 
belonging to the Tarquins ; hence called superbi regis ager ; and after 
their expulsion, consecrated to Mars : called, by way of eminence, campus : 
put for the cQmitia held there ; hence /of« domina eampi : or for the votes ; 
hence venalis campus^ i. e. suffragia ; catnpi nota^ a repulse : or for any 
thing in which a person ezercises himself; hence lalissimus dicendi cam* 
pus, in quo liceat oratori vagari Hbere, ^ large field for speaking ; campus, 
in quo exeurrere virtus, cognoscique possit, a field wherein to display and 
make known your virtues.'' 

Naumachia, places for ezhibiting naval engagements, built nearly in 
the form of a circus ; vetus, i. e. Naumachia Circi Maximi ; auousti ; 
DOMiTiANi. These fights were ezhibited also in the circus and amphi* 
theatre.^ 

III. CuRiJE, buildings where the inhabitants of each curia met to per^ 
form divine service,* or where the senate assembled (senacula).^^ 

IV. Fora, public places. Of these the chief was, forum romanum, 
VETUS, vel MAGNUM, a large, oblong, open space, between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills, now the cow-market, where the assemblies of the peo* 
pie were held, where justice was administered, and public business trans* 
acted,^^ &c., instituted by Romulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, 
and buildings, by Tarquinius Priscus. These shops were chiefly occu- 
pied by bankers (argentarii), hence called argentaria, sc. tabemtB, vs* 
TERES ; hence ratio pecuniarum, qu^ inforo versalur, the state of money 
matters ;fidem deforo toUere, to destroy public credit ; inforo versari, to 
trade ;^^ foro eedere, to become bankrupt, vel inforo eum non hah^e ; but 
deforo deeedere, not to appear in public; inforo esse, to be engaged in 
public business, vel dare operamforo; fori tabes, the rage of litigation ; 
fit alienoforo litigare, to follow a' business one does not understand. ^^ 

Around the forum were built spacious halls, called basilic^e, where 

1 LIT. iii. 54. 63. Cic. qui pancratio certa- Max. vi. 9. 14. Luc. i. 35. xzvi. II. Plant. 

?08t Red. Sen. G. Suet, bant, i. o. omnibus vi- 180. Cure. iv. I. 10. Clc. 

4 ribus, va» Kparoiy Sen. 8 Suet. Tit. 7. 43 Tib. Man. 7. RuL 1. 8. Fiac. 

S Hot. Sat. 1. 6. 113. Ben. v. 3. Cell. iii. 15. 5. 72. Mart. Spect. 88. 29. 

3 Tac. Ann. xiv. 14. xiii. S7. Quinct. 0. aee p. 398. 13 Cic. Rab. Poat. 15. 

4 Suet. Css. 30. Dom. 7 Juv. vi. 593. L\v. ii. Var. L. L. iv. 3S. see Nep. Att. 10. Cat. I. 
5. PJaiit. Barch. iii. 3. 5. Hor. Od. iii. I. 10. p. 1. Sen. Ben. Iv. 30. Tac. 
S7. Mart. xii. 50. Flin. Cic. Cat.l. 5. Off. 1 18. 10 see p.-0. An. xi. 6. Plaut. Asin. 
Ep. ▼. 8. 99. Or. iii. 49. Acad ir. 11 see p. 57. 73. 87. &c. U. 4. SS. Mart. Prsf. 

5 see p. 890, 997. 35. Pia. 9. Mar. 8. Val. 19 Dtony. ii. 50. lAr. i. ziL 

53 
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courts of justice might sit, and other public business, be transacted ;^ not 
used in early times, adorned with columns and porticos,^ afterwards con- 
verted into Christian churches. The forum was altogether surrounded by 
arched porticos, with proper places left for entrance.^ 

Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsjas, vel -a, who haring pre- 
sumed to challenge Apollo at singing, and being ranquished, was flayed 
alive.^ Hence his statue was set up in the ^forum, to deter unjusi 
litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic. Julius Cssar added 
another, the area of which cost h. s. millieSy i. e. jEr807,291 : 13 : 4, and 
Augustus a third ; hence trxna for a, triplex forum.^ Doroitian began 
a fourth forum, which was finished by Nerva, and named, from him, 
FORUM NERViE ; Called also transitorium, because it served as a conve- 
nient passage to the other three. But the most splendid forum was that 
built by Trajan, and adorned with the spoils he had taken in war.* 

There were also various for a, or market-places, where certain com- 
modities were sold ; thus,ybrum boariuh, the ox and cow market, in 
which stood a brazen statute of a bull, adjoining to the Circus Maximus ;' 
suarium, the swine-market ; piscarium, the fish-market; olitorium, the 
green-market ; /arum cupsdinis, where pastry and confections were sold; 
all contiguous to one another, along the Tiber. When joined together, 
called MACEi.LUM, from one Macellus, whose house had stood there.^ 
Those who frequented this place are enumerated, Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 25. 

V. PoRTicus, or piazzas, were among the most splendid ornaments of 
the city. They took their names either from the edifices to which they 
were annexed, as portions Concordiae, Apoliinis, Quirini, Herculis, theatri, 
circi, amphitheatri, &c., or from the builders of them, as porticos Pompeia, 
Li via, Ociavia, Agrippa, dec, used chiefly for walking in, or riding under 
covert. In porticos, the senate and courts of justice were sometimes held.* 
Here also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the like, exposed their 
goods. 

Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the theatre. 
Soldiers sometimes had their tents in porticos. There authors recited 
their works, philosophers used to dispute,^" particularly the Stoics, whence 
their name (from aroa, porticus), because Zeno, the founder of that sect, 
taught his scholars in a portico at Athens, called Pcecile,^' adorned with 
various pictures, particularly that of the battle of Marathon. So also Ckrf- 
sippi porticus, the school of Chrysippus.^^ Porticos were generally paved,^ 
supported on marble pillars, and adorned with statues.^^ 

VI. CoLUMNiB,^^ columns or pillars, properly denote the props or sup- 
ports'^ of the roof of a house, or of the principal beam on which the roof 
depends ;'^ but this term came to be extended to all props or supports 
whatever, especially such as are ornamental, and also to those structures 
which support nothing, unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture consists in a knowledge of the different 

1 see p. 80. Sen. Ira, ii. 9. Mart. iii. C'w. ii. p. 900. see p. SOT. 

S Cic. Ver. j7.3. V. 58. 38.4. 307. 13 paTimenUts, Qc 

At. IV. 16. Liv. zzvi.Sr. 6 Lamprid. Alex. 18. 10 Vitr. v. 9. Tac. Uist. Dom. 44. Q. Fr. iii. 1. 

3 Liv. xii. 37. Maxcellin. xvi. 0. Cell. I. 31. Juv. i. 18. Cic. 14 Sen. Ep. lib. Or. F. i 

4 Hor. Sat. i. 0. ISO. Liv. xiii. 99. Suet. Dom. 5. Ur. IL tO. Prop. U. 33. v. 503. Trist. in. 1. SO. I 
xxxvilt. I3.0v. Fast. vi. 7 Tac. xii. 94. Ov. Fast. 45. Prop. ii. 93. 5. Siasc. f 
707. vi. 477. Festas. 11 vaixiXq, vsria, picta. Aug. 31. 

5 Suet. Jul. 96. Plin. 8 Varr. L. L. iv. 39. 19 Cic. Mur.99.Pers.iii. 15 arirAai, ral rrvXM. 
xxiz. 31. xxxvi. 15.9. OOv. Art. Am. I 07. 53. Nep. Milt. 6. Hor. 10 fulcra. 
94. Ov. Trist. iii. 19. 94. Cic. Dom. 44. Ap. BeL Sat. Ii. 3. 44. see. p. 17coliimeiL 
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form, size, and proportions of columns. Columns are variously denomi- 
nated, from the &ye different orders of architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, Tuscan, and Composite, i. e. composed of the first three. The foot 
of a column is called the base (6<zm),^ and is always made one half of 
the height of the diameter of the column. That part of a column on which 
it stands is called its pedestal (stylobates, vel -ta), the top, its chapiter or 
capital, {epistylium^ cflput vel capitulum)^ and the straight part, its shaft 
{scapus.) 

Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of great men, and to 
commemorate illustrious actions. Thus, columna jbnea, a brazen pillar 
on which a league with the Latins was written;^ columna rostrata, a 
column adorned with figures of ships, in honour of Duilius, in theforuni,' 
of white marble, still remaining with its inscription ; another in the Capitol, 
erected by M. Fulvius, the consul, in the second Punic War, in honour of 
Csesar, consisting of one stone of Numidian marble near twenty feet high ; 
another in honour of Galba.'* But the most remarkable columns were 
those of Trajan and Antoninus Pins. 

Trajan's pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, composed of 
twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so curiously cemented as to seem 
but one. Its height is 128 feet, according to Eutropius, 144 feet. It is 
about twelve feet diameter at the bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the 
inside 185 steps for ascending to the top, and forty windows for the ad- 
mission of light. The whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented the warlike exploits of that emperor, and his army, particularly 
in Dacia. On the top was a colossus of Trajan, holding in his left hand 
a sceptre, and in his right a hollow globe of gold, in which his ashes *were 
put ; but Eutropius affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar.® 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the senate after his death. 
It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, the windows 56. The sculp- 
ture and other ornaments are much of the same kind with those of Trajan's 
pillar, but the work greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned among the most 
precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sextus Y., instead of the statues of 
the emperors, caused the statue of St. Petor to be erected on Trajan's pil- 
lar, and of St. Paul on that of Antoninus. 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses with pil- 
lars,® and placing statues between them,'' as in temples. A tax seems 
to have been imposed on pillars, called coluhnarium.^ 

There was a pillar in the forum called columna Maenia, from C. Mceni- 
ns, who, having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 417, placed the brazen 
beaks of their ships on the tribunal in the forum, from which speeches 
were made to the people ; hence called rostra.* Near this pillar, slaves 
and thieves, or fraudulent bankrupts, used to be punished. Hence insig- 
nificant, idle persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
coLUMNARii, as thoss who loitered about the rostra and conrts of justice 
were called subrostrani and bubbasilicarii,^^ comprehended in the 
turha forensis^ or plebs urbana, which Cicero often mentions. 

VII. Argus triumphales, arches erected in honour of illustrious ge- 
nerals, who had gained signal victories in war, several of which are still 



1 Plin. xxxvi. 93. 8. SO. 20. Suet. Jal. 80. G.S3. 7 in intercolumniis, Cic. 9 see p. iS. Plln. fxxiv. 

9 Plin. xxxl7. 5. Liv. 11. 5 Eulrop. viii. 5. Ver. i. J9. 5. s. 11. 

83. OCic. Ver. 1.55. Ac. 8 Ov. Trist.iii. l.Ol.Cic. ]0 Cic. Ouent. IS. Ftm. 

3 tee p. 907. - Hor. 0d.ii. 18. Jut. Tit. Alt. xiti. f. Ccs. B. C. Tiii. 1. 9. PUut. Capt, 

4 Sil. Ti. 003. Ut. sUi. 189. iU. 98. s. 99. It. 9. 35. 
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standing. They w«t« at firct very rimple, built of brick or bewn atoRS, of 
a semi -circular figure ; hence called fornices by Cicera ; but ifterwaids 
more mignjficefll, built of ibe finest marble, and of a square figure, wiib a 
large arched gale in ihe middle, and two small ones on each aide, adorned 
with columns and staiuea, and various figures done in sculpiure. From lbs 
vault of the middle gale hung little winged imagea of Victory, with ciowns 
in their hands, wbicb, when let down, tbey put on tt;e vicior'a head as he 

Eaaaed in triumph. This magnificence began under the first emperor'* ; 
ence Pliny calls it kovicidh invsntum.' 

VIII. Trop£a, trophies, were 
spoils Isken from the enemy, snd 
fixed upon any thing, as signs or 
monumenia of victory ;' erected^ 
UBually in the place where it was 
gained, and consecrated to some 
divinity, with an inscription ;* 
used chiefly among the ancient 
Greeks, who, for a trophy, deco- 
rated the trunk of a tree with the 
arms and spoils of the vanquished 
enemy. Those who erected me- 
tal or stone were held in detesta- 
tion by the other slates, nor did 
they repair a trophy when it de- 
cayed, lo intimate, that enmitiea 
ought not to be immortal.^ 

Trophies were not much used 
by the Romans, who, Florus saya, 
never insulted the vanquished. 
Tbey called any monuments of a 

victory by that name* Thua the 

oak tree, with a cross piece of wood ou itio top, on which Romulus car- 
ried the spoils of Acron, king of the Ctenioenses. is called by Plutarch 
tgonaioM; by I.ivy ; fbrcdluh ; or, ss others read the passage, feretkdx. 
Tropxtim is also put by the poets for the victory itself, or the spoils.' 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having been conse- 
crated to the gods of war. Thus Cffisar left standin'g the trophies which 
Pnmpey, from a criminal vanity, had erected on the Pyrenean mountains, 
after his conquest of SenoriuH and Perpenna in Spain, and that of Mith- 
ridale* over Triariua, near Ziels in Fontus, but reared opposite lo them 
monuments of his own victories over Afranius and Petrehis in the former 
place, and over Phnrnaces, the son of Mirhridates, in the latter. The in- 
scription on Ccesar'g trophy on the Alps we hsve, Plin. iii. 20. s. 24. Dni- 
sus erected trophies near the Elbe, for his victories over the Gennaoa. 
. Ptolemy places tbem inter Canduam tt Luppiam.^ 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still remaining 
at Rome, which are supposed by some to be those said to have been erect- 
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•d bf Marius over Jagnrtha, and ovar the Oimbri aad Teutoni, pel -ea ;^ 
but thia aeeiD8 not to be aacertained. ^ 

IX. A<^uJBDucTU8.^ Some of them brought water to Roma from more 
than the diatance of aixty milea, through rocks and mountaina, and over 
▼alleys,^ supported on arches, in some places above 109 feet high, one 
row being placed above another. The care of them anciently belonged lo 
the censors and ledUcs. Afterwards certain officers were appointed for 
that purpose by the emperors, called curator as aquarum, with 720 men, 
paid by the public, to keep them in repair, divided into two bodies ;* the 
one called fdblica, first instituted by Agrippa, under Augustus, consisting 
of 260 ; the other familia CjEsaris, of 460, instituted by the emperor 
Claudius. The slaves employed in taking care of the water were called 
aquarii. Aquaria provincia is supposed to mean the charge of the port 
of Oaiia.* 

A person who examined the height from which water might be brought 
was called librator ; the instrument by which thia was done, aquaria 
LIBRA ; hence locus pari libra cum aguore maris est, of the same height ; 
omnes aqua diversa in urbem libra preveniunt^ from a different height. So, 
turres ad libram fatim^ of a proper height ; hcus ad libellam mquusj quite 
level.® 

The declivity of an aqueduct (libramenlum aqua) waa at least the fourth 
of an inch every 100 feet ;'' according to Vitruvius, half a foot. The 
moderns observe nearly thai mentioned by Pliny. If the water waa con- 
veyed under ground,, there were openings^ every 240 feet.* 

The curator, or prafectus aquarum, was invested by Augustus with con- 
siderable authority ; attending without the city by two liciors, three public 
slaves, an architect, secretaries, <fec. ; hence, under the later emperors, he 
was called consularis aquaruh.^^ 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aqueducts in Rome, but others 
make them only fourteen. They were named from the maker of them, the 
place from which the water was brought, or from some other circumstance ; 
thus, AQUA Claudia, Appia, Marcia, Julia, Cimina, Felix, viroo (vel tn'r^t- 
fteus liquor)^90 called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following found a great quantity of water ; but others give a dif- 
ferent account of the matter ; made by Agrippa, as several others were.^^ 

X. Cloac>b,^^ sewers, drains, or ainks, for carrying off the £lth of the 
city into the Tiber ; first made by Tarquinius Priscus,^^ extending under 
the whole city, and divided into numerous branches. The arches which 
supported the streets and buildings were so high and broad, that a wain 
loaded with hay^* might go below, and vessels sail in them : hence Pliny 
calls them operum omnium dictu maximum^ suffossis montibus, aique urbe 
pensilif subterque navigata. There were in the streets, at proper distances, 
openings for the admission of dirty water, or any other filth, which persona 
were appointed always to remove, and also to keep the cloaca clean. Thia 
was the more easily effected by the declivity of the ground, and the plenty 
of water with which the city was supplied. ^^ 
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The principal sewer, with which the rest coromnnicated, was called 
CLOACA MAXIMA, the wofk of Tarquiiiius Saperbus.* Varioas closes were 
afterwards msde.^ The closes at first were csrried through the streets ;' 
bat by the wsnt of regularity in rebuilding the city after it was burned by 
the Gauls, they, in many places, went under private houses. Under the 
repubiie, the censors had the charge of the cloacs ; but under the emperors, 
cuRATORES CLOACA RUM wsrc appointed, and a tax imposed for keeping 
them in repair, called cloacarium.^ 

XI. ViJs.^The public ways were perhaps the greatest of all the Romsn 
works, made with amazing labour and expense ; extending to the Dtmo9t 
limits of the empire, from the pillars of Hercules to the Enphrates, and 
the southerp confines of £gypt.t 



* Amonnt the works of 
public utility belonging to 
ttoae, none seem to nace ez- 
oitad greater admiration in the 
ancients tbemaeUes than tbe 
Cloac8B. And from what re- 
■Bain* of the Cloaca Maxima at 
the present day, we may infer 
that the praise which they be- 
8toi»ed on these works was 
aot unremitted. Tbestractare 
of this vast Cloaca is aniver- 
sally ascrilied to Tarquinius 
Superbus, though it was plan- 
ned and commenced by tbe 
elder Tarquin k was intend- 
ed, together with its different 
ramifieationa, to carry off the 
waters which stagnated in tbe 
low grounds near the Forum, 
with the other imparities of 
the city. Pliny expresses his 
wonder at the solidity and du- 
rability of this great undertak- 
ing, which, aner a lapse of 
IWi yesrs, still remainea unin- 
jured and entire. So vast 
were the dimensions of this 
Cloaca, that a cart loaded with 
hay could easily pass under it. 
Dionysius informs us, that it 
cost the state the enormous 
sum of 1000 UlenU tO' have 
the CloacK cleaned and re- 
paired. We hear also of other 
sewers being made from time 
to time on mount Aventine 
and other places, by the cen- 
sors M. Csto and Valerius 
Flaccos, but more especially 
by Agrippa, who, according to 
Pliny, IS said to have intro- 
dttbed whole rirers into these 
hollow channels, on which the 
city was as it were suspended, 
and thus was rendered sobter- 
raneously navigable. 

f In order to afford some 
idea of the nature and impor- 
tance of these works, we copy 
from the accurate account of 
them |iven in the description 
of ancient Italy by Cramer, ao 



much as may indicate their 
course and extent through the 
various provinces of that coun- 
try. 

" The principal way, which 
traversed Liguria, as well as 
the most ancient, was that 
which followed the whole 
length of the coaat, and led m 
to Gaul by the Alpis Maritime. 
It was made by the consul Au- 
relius, about 605 U. C. and 
from him was called the 

Vu AuEBLiA. It seems to 
have been laid down in the 
6rst instance from Rome to 
Pisa, from which point it was 
subsequently continued, under 
the name of the Via ^milia, 
by the consul ^milius Scau- 
rus, A. U. C. 639, ss far as 
Vada Sabau : here it left the 
coast, and led by a circuitoua 
rout to Aeqtd and Tortotia. 
At a later period, however, 
this road was carried along the 
coast to the Maritime Alps, 
and even beyond them into 
Oaul as far as Arelate, Aries ; 
when the name of Via Aure- 
ria, as we find from the Itine- 
rary of Antoninus, was com- 
monly used to designate the 
rout between that city and 
Rome. 

The Via Postruhu was 
another great Roman road, 
which, beginning at Oenoa, 
traversed the Apennines, and 
the part of Lisuria which lies 
oil ine other side of that chain ; 
and continued its course 
through a great portion of Ci- 
salpine Gaul, as far as Verona. 
It has not been ascertained by 
whom and at what time this 
road was constructed ; but we 
know that it roust have exist- 
ed before 636 U. C. the date of 
the braien tablet of Genoot in 
which mention is made of it. 
It mav with probability be as- 
cribed to A. rosthuroius Albi- 



nus, who was consul in 57S 
U. C. and aAerwarda oeBsnr 
in 578. 

In examining the diffeml 
roada which intersected the 
province just described, ws 
shall commence with those 
which crossed the Alps, and 
terminated at MiUin. They 
were constructed, as Strabo 
informs us, by order of Aogus- 
tus ; though we are Dot to na- 
derstand the geographer m 
stating, thai these mooalaia- 

Sssses were opened for the 
rst time during the reign of 
that emperor, but that tfacy 
were rendered more easy of 
access by the works which bs 
caused to be undertaken there. 
That which traversed the Gra- 
ian Alp, or tbe Little St. Ber- 
nardt led from Milan to Fianc» 
formerly the capitol of tbe AI- 
lobroges, through the eoontry 
of the Centrones, now the Te- 
rentaise ; tbe ather, which 
crossed the Pennine Alp, or 
OreatSt. Beniard, establtsbed 
a communication between the 
former c ity and Lyons. There 
were also two passes over the 
Rhmtian Alps, which afford- 
ed a communication between 
Curia, Coirtf and JUiiam ; the 
one traversing the Sphigaty 
the other Momt Septtmer, and 
both meeting at Claveana, 
Ckiavenna. These roads also 
were probably made by Aogas- 
tus, but the passes had been 
frequented long before, as 
Strabo reports on the authori- 
ty of Polybius. From Mikn 
two great roads branched off 
to the eastern and southern 
extremities of the proriaoe; 
the one leading to Verona and 
Aqnileia, the latter to Plaeen- 
tia and Ariminum : the now 
name of Via JBmilia was how- 
ever applied to both. Con- 
cerning this celebrated way» 
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The CarthaginiftiiB are said first to have paved^ their roads with stones ; 
and after them, the Romans.^ The first road which the Romans paved' 



w« leam that it wm made by 
M. ^miliiis Lepidas, who 
was coosa) A. if. C. 5^, in 
continuatioa of ^e Via Flami- 
nia, which had been carried 
from Rome to Ariminum. The 
Via Emilia was laid down in 
the first instance as fares Bth 
iognot but subseqnently it was 
coniinned to Placentia and 
Milan, and finally to Verona 
nnd Aquileia. There was 
another brsnch of it however 
which led from Bologna to this 
last city by a shorter cut, 
though still avoiding the 
msrshesof the Po^ and rejoin- 
ing the main road ar Padua. 
Lastly, we may notice a road 
which seems to have led from 
Farma through Lijuria into 
Etruria. No menliou is made 
«f it in the Itineraries, but 
there is good historical evi- 
dence of the eiistence of such 
a rout : and we conceive that 
it was by this road that the 
Roman armies usually pene- 
trated from Etruria into Cisal- 
pine Gaul, before the Flami- 
nian and iEmiiian ways had 
been laid down. The general 
direction of this rout, which 
is now much frequented, 
seems to have been from Pisa 
to Luca, SarxanOf PontremoU, 
FomoM, and Parma. 

Aquileia was the central 
point to which all the roads 
that traversed Venetia tended, 
and from which others diverg- 
ed to pass into the neighbour- 
ing provinces of lllyria and 
Pannonia. The principal and 
most important of these was 
that branch of the Via iEmilia 
which has lieea described from 
Milan to Verona in the pre- 
ceding section. At Verona, 
this road was joined by an- 
other, which crossed the Tri- 
dentine Alps, and terminated 
in Germany at Augusta Vin- 
delicorum, Augsburg ; follow- 
ing precisely the same direc- 
tion as the modern chaussde 
which traverses the Tyrol^ and 
descends into Italy by Treni 
and the valley of the Adige^ 
From this road again we find 
two others branching off at 
different poinds, through the 
most mountainous parts of the 
Carnic territory, and joining 
the Via .£milia, the one at 
Aquileia, the other at Concor- 
dia. From Aquileia, two roads 



led into Pannonia and Histna. 
The first of these crossed the 
Julian Alps, or the Mons Oera 
of Strabo, a passage apparent- 
ly frequented from the earliest 
J»eriod. The road leading 
irom Aquileia into Hiatria fol- 
lowed toe coast round the pe* 
nittsula as far as Tarsatica, no 
TaraatMh^ in Liburnia. 

The Via A urelia has already 
been treated of in the section 
which related to Li^ uria. The 
next road to be noticed as tta- 
▼ersing Etruria was the 

Via Claudia, or Clodia, 
which parted from the Via 
Flaminia a little beyond tile 
Pons Milvius, and again from 
the Via Cassia a few miles 
farther. We are not informed 
by whom it was constmeted, 
and indeed its direction is but 
imperfectly traced from the 
Itineraries; it probably fell 
into disuse when the central 
parts of Etruria, which it 
seems to have crossed, be- 
came unfrw^aented. From 
Sienna, I am inclined to think 
that this road proceeded to 
Florence, where it rejoined the 
Via Cassia, and from thence 
to Luca and Luna. The An- 
tonine. Itinerary indeed de- 
scribes a rout between the 
two first cities, under the 
name of Via Clodia. We are 
equally ignorsnt by whom the 
Via Cassia was constructed. 
It is only known that it exist- 
ed prior to Cicero^s time ; for 
he informs us in the second 
Philippic, that it was one of 
the three roads which led from 
Rome into Cisalpine Gaul. 
We have seen that it joined 
the Via Clodia at Florence. 
At the station called ad Novas, 
a road branched off to the left 
towards Sienna: if the dis- 
tances are right, this commu- 
nication must have been a cir- 
cuitous one. We are inclined 
to think that it joined the Via 
Colodia near NtVanOfthus con- 
necting the central parts of 
Etruria with the coast. Last- 
ly, there remains to be noticed 
a road which branched off from 
the Via Cassia at Baccano^ and 
led to Ameria in Umbria, 
from which city it obtained the 
name of Via Amerina. 

The principal road we have 
to notice in Umbria and Piee- 
num, is the 



Via Flamihia, together 
with its several branches. It 
was constructed by C. Flami- 
nius when censor, A. U. C. 
633. and was carried in the 
first instance from Rome to 
Namis ; from thence it branch- 
ed off in two directions to Me- 
vania and Spoletum, uniting 
however again at Fulginia : 
from this place it continued its 
course to Nuceria, and was 
there divided a second time, 
one branch striking off through 
Picenum to Anconk; from 
whence it followed the coast 
to Fanum Fortuna; here it 
met the other branches, which 
passed the Apennines more to 
the north, ana descended upon 
the sea by the pass of the re- 
tra Pertusa and Forum Sem- 
pronii. These two roads thus 
reunited terminated at Arimi- 
num. From Ancona there 
was a*road which kept along 
the coast of Picenum, and con- 
nected the Flaminian with the 
Balarian way. 

The fint road which we 
have to notice in the country 
of the Sabini is the 

Via Salabia, which tra« 
veraed the Sabine country, 
and terminated at Hadria in 
Picenum. We are told that 
it obtained its name from the 
use to which it was converted 
by the Sabines, for the impor- 
tation of salt into their country 
from the sea. When or by 
whom it was constructed is 
not known ; but it appears to 
have existed as early as the 
firat invasion of the Gauls; 
for the battle on the Allia is 
said to have been fought near 
the eleventh milestone on that 
road. Strabo informs us, that 
it commenced at the Porta 
Collina, as did also the Via 
Nomentana, which rejoined 
the former near Eretum, 

The Via Valbria is sup- 
posed, on the authority of a 
passage in Liry, to have been 
made by M.Valerius Maxiinus, 
who was censor with C. Juni- 
us Bubukus A. U. C. 447. It 
commenced, as Strabo informs 
us, at Tibur, where the Via 
Tiburtina terminated, and led 
through the tewitories of the 
JEqni and Marei to Corfinium ; 
but the Itineraries make it ex- 
tend as far as Hadria in Pice- 
num. 
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was to Capua i first made by Appios Claudius the Ceusor» the same who 
built the first aqueduct, A. U. 441, afterwards cootinued. to Bruudnsiaii^ 



In describing th« different 
roads which traversed Latium, 
we shall notice them in. their 
order as they severally braaoh- 
ed off from Rome, their com- 
mon centre. The first is the 

Via Ostibnsis, which, aa 
its name sufficiently implies, 
led to Ostia, commencing at 
the Porta Trigemina ; or, if 
we take a latter period, at the 
Porta Ostiensis. now Porto S. 
Paolo. The Via Laurentina 
branched off from this road 
about two miles from Rome, 
and terminated at Laurentum. 
We hare no account of this 
Roman way in the Itinersriea, 
but we are informed of ita ex- 
istence from Ovid. The next 
FoaH is the 

Vi4 Arocatina, which evi- 
dently was intend(>d to esta- 
blish a communication with 
Ardea, distant about twenty 
mites from Rome. There was 
also a road which followed tho 
line of the coast from Ostia to 
Tarracina, it was called Ss- 
TBRiANA, hafing been con- 
structed, or more probably re- 
paired, by order of the emperor 
Severus, as we learn from an- 
cient inscriptions. 

The Appian way was the 
moat celebrated of the Roman 
roads, both on account of ita 
length and the difficulties 
which it was necessary to 
overcome in its construction. 

\ qua limite noto 

Appia longarum teriiur Regina 
viarum. 

Stat. Silt. fl. 2. 

It was made, as Livy in- 
forms us, by the censor Appi- 
tts C»cus, A. U. C. 448. and 
in the first instance was only 
laid down as far as Capua, a 
distance of about a thousand 
stadia, or an hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles ; but even this 
portion of the work, according 
to the account of Diodorua Si- 
culus, was executed in so ex- 

Censive a manner that it ex- 
austed the public treasury. 
From Capua it was subse- 
quently carried on to Beneven- 
turn, and finally to Brundusi- 
am, when this port became the 
great place of resort for those 
who were desirous of crossing 
over into Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor. This latter part of the 
Appian way is supposed to 
have been constructed by the 
consul App. Claudius Pulcher, 



grandson of Csbous, A. U. C. 
604. and to hava been com- 
pleted by another consul of the 
aame family thirty -six yeai^ 
after. We find fre<|uent men- 
tion made of repairs done to 
this road by the Roman empe- 
rora, and more particularly by 
Trajan, both in the histories 
of the time and also in ancient 
inscriptions. This road seems 
to have been still in excellent 
order in the time of Procopins, 
who gives a very good account 
of the manner in which it was 
constmcted. The next rosd 
which presents itself to our 
notice is the 

Via Latin a. It commen- 
ced at the Porta Capena, and 
fell into the Via Appia at Be- 
neveiitum. Of its formation 
we have no account, hut it 
was certainly of great antiqui- 
ty, and existed probably he- 
fore ihe Rooumshad conquer- 
ed Latium. 

The Via Layicana, so call- 
ed from its passing close to 
the ancient city of Lavicum, 
communicated with the Via 
Latina. 

The Via Psansstina, like 
the Via Lavicana, issued from 
the Porta Esquilina, and fell 
into the Via Latina. 

So far the description of the 
Appian way has been confined 
to that portion of it which tra- 
versed the Latin plains ; we 
may therefore reaume our 
atatement of the stations and 
distancea of this celebrated 
road from the borders of Csm- 
pania, and carry it on to the 
limits of the Samoite territory. 
The Latin way, which we also 
left on the confines of Campa- 
nia, in the last section, may 
be considered aa falling into 
the Via Appia at Capua. The 
Appian and Latin ways wero 
also connected by a cross rode 
which branched off from the 
former at Minturnas, and pas- 
sing through Suessa Auranca, 
joined the Via Latina at Tea- 
num. From inscriptions, we 
learn that it waa called Via 
Hadriana, from having been 
constracted at the expense of 
that emperor. Another great 
road followed the Campanian 
coast from Sinuessa to Sur- 
rentum, passing through Cu- 
mm, Puteoli, and Neapolis; 
that portion of it lying between 
the first of these cities and Si- 
nuessa, obtained the Jiame of 



Via Domitiana from the em- 
peror Domiiiao, who caused 
to be constructed, as we are in- 
formed, by Statiua. In the Iti- 
nerary of Antoninus thia rauie 
is entitled *' Iter a Teriacins 
NeapoLim." The route which 
led from Capua to CoauB is 
termed Via Consularia by Pli- 
ny ; it ia also aometimea called 
ViaCampaoa. OneUranehoi 
it diverged to Puteoli. Froa 
Capua also commenced a Ro- 
man way, which traversed a 
portion of Camp«nia,lHa whole 
of Lucania and Bniuium, and 
terminated at Rhq^ians oa the 
Sicilian Straits. A cohoos 
inscription, discovered at Pd- 
ia in Valabria, inforots us thst 
this rosd was conatnacied by 
M. Aouilius Gallus, the pio- 
oonsul, the aame probably wke 
is mentioned by Floras ss 
having been prsttor in Sicily. 
In this inscription all the dis- 
tances ara reckoned from the 
apot w^hero it waa fixed to eseh 

filace or station on the rosd 
irom Capua to Rhegium. 

The courae of the Appiaa 
way has been descnbed 
through Campania as far ss 
Capua ; from that point tbert- 
foro we may reaume the da- 
tail of ita atationa and diatan- 
ces aa iar as Benerentum, sad 
from the nee again through the 
different ramifications of the 
same route to the confines of 
Apulia. From Beneventnia, 
one branch of the A(^ian way 
proceeded through the eoontiy 
of the Hirpini U> Venoaia in 
Apulia, and front ihenee lo 
Tarentom and Brundusiua. 
Another branch took a moie 
northerly direction on leaving 
Beneventum, and passing ths 
Apennines near ^ i&c^uotati- 
cum, led to Canuaium in Apu- 
lia, and from thfnce along ine 
coast to Brundusium : ihe lat- 
ter part of thia road waa called 
Via Egnatia. The northern 
part of Samnium was travers- 
ed by a road which commoni- 
cated with the Valerian, La- 
tin, and Appian ways, and 
afler crossing through part of 
Apulia, fell into the Via Aqui- 
lia in Lucania.^ There 'i% rea- 
son for supposing this to have 
been the Via Numieia of 
which Horace says, 

Brundoaium X^umici melius 
via ducat, an Appi. 

I. Epist. 1& 
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about 350 miles, but by whom is uncertain ; called reoina viarvm,^ paved 
with the hardest flint so firmly, that in seTeral places it remains entire unto 
this day, about 2000 years ; so broad, that two carriages might pass one 
another, commonly, however, not exceeding fourteen feet. The stones 
were of different sizes, from one to &ve feet every way, but so artfully 
joined that they appeared but one stone. There were two strata below ; 
the first stratum of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the second of 
gravel ; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the adjacent coun- 
try. On each side there was usually a row of larger stones, called mar- 
6INE8, a little raised for foot passengers ; hence the roads were said mar- 
oiNARi.^ Sometimes roads were only covered with gravel,^ with a foot- 
path of stone on each side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum, called milliarium aureum, 
where all the military ways terminated. The miles, however, were reck- 
oned not from it, but frbm the gates of the city, along all the roads to the 
limits of the empire, and marked on stones. Hence lapis is put for a mile ; 
thus, ad tertium lapidem^ the same with tria milUa passuum ab urbe. At 
smaller distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to assist 
those who alighted to mount their horses.^ 

The public ways (publico vi^) were named either from the persons 
who first laid them out, or the places to which they led : thus via appia, 
and near it, via numicia, which also led to Brundusium. Via adrelia, 
along the coast of Etruria ; flahinia, to Ariminum and Aquileia ; cassia, 
in the middle between these two, through Etruria to Mutina ; jeuilia, 
which led from Ariminum to Placentia.^ Via pr^bnestina, to Prsneste ; 
TiBURTiNA, vel tiBURS, to Tibur ; osTiEKSis, to Ostia; laurentina, to 
Laurentum ; salaria, bo calkd because by it the Sabines carried salt 
from the sea ;^ latina, &c. 

The principal roads were called public^., vel militares, eonsulareSf 
vel prmtoruB ; as among the Greeks, (iaadixa^, i. e. regia ; the less fre- 
quented roads, PRivATiB, agraruB, vel vieinaleSf quia ad agros et vicos ducunt. 
The charge of the public ways was intrusted only to men of the highest 
dignity. Augustus himself undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, 

For Cicero speaks of a Via pua. Finally, a cross-road an peninsala, from Brundosi- 
Miniicia, vrhich must have led from Benevemuro into the timtoTarentum. Tlteprinci- 
agreed in direction with that country of the Picentini, pal road to be noticed in Lu- 
which ] am now describing ; where it fell in with the Via cania, was the Via Aquilia. 
and early critics have remark- Aquilia at Picentia. The on- We find also io the Antonine 
ed, that the true reading in ly route which traversed the liinerarya cross-road commu- 
this passage of Cicero was Nu- territory of the Frentani wtfs nicating with the Via Appia 
micia. In the Itinerary of An- a continuation of the Via Sa- and the Via Aquilia. On the 
toninus this route is de8cril)ed laria, which followed the eastern coast we have to fol- 
under the head ' Iter a Medi- coast as far as Brundusium. low the course of another Ro- 
olano per Picenum et Cam- According to Romanelli it was man way* which terminated 
paniam ad Coluronam.* We termed Via Frentana Apuia. at Rhegium. An ancient in- 
may here observe that a But in the Itinerary of A ntoni- scription, as ciled by Roma- 
branch of the Via Latina nus we find it described under nelli, informs us, that this 
crossed into this route from the head * Via Flaniinia per road was regarded as a branch 
Teanum Sidiciom, and thus Picenum Brundusium.* of the Appian way, and that 
afforded a more direct commu- There yet remains to be no- in consequence of its having 
nication between that town ticed a road which followed been repaired tiy Trajan, it 
and Beneveutum than by Ca- the whole coast of the lapygi- took the name of ViaTrajaua.'* 

1 Liv. ix. 39. Eutr. ii. 3 Liv. xli. 97. Galba, p. 1064. 1. 154 6 Hor. Sat. i. 6. 108. 

4. Hor. Ep. i. 18. 20. 3 glaroa, ibid. D. de. v. S. Grac. Liv. Plin. Ep. ii. Itf. Fest. 

Sat. i. 5. Tac. Ann. ii. 4 jf^lin. iii. 5. xv. 18. Tac. xxvi. 10. Mart. iv. 64. 18. 

30. Stat. Sylv. ii. 9. Hist. 1. 73. Suet. 0th. & Cic. Phil. xli. 9. Cat. 

11. 0. Die. liv. 8. Plut. ii. 4. Liv. xxxix. S. 
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and appointed two men of prstorian rank to pave the roads, each of whom 
was attended by two lictors.^ 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led to some less 
noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called oiverttcdla, which 
word is put also for the inns along the public roads, hence for a digression 
from the principal subject.^ But places near the road where iravellers 
rested^ are commonly called divbrsoria, whether belonging to a friend, 
the same with kospitia^ or purchased on purpose,^ or hired,^ then properly 
called CAUPONiB, or tabernjb DivsRSORiiB ;® and the keeper^ of soch a 
place, of an inn or tavern, cadpo ; those who went to it, divbrsores ; 
hence eommorandi natura diversorium nobis, non habitandi dedit, natare has 
granted us an inn for our sojourning, not a home for our dwelling.^ 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called man- 
sion es ; commonly at the distance of half a day's journey from one 
another;^ and at a less distance, places for relays, called mutation es, 
where the public couriers^^ changed horses. These horses were kepi in 
constant readiness, at the expense of the emperor, but could only be used 
by those employed on the public service, without a particular permission 
notified to the innkeepers by a dipkttnaM 

The Romans had no public posts, as we have. The first invention of 
public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augustus first introduced them 
among the Romans.^^ But they were employed only to forward the pub- 
lic despatches, or to convey political intelligence. It is surprising they 
were not sooner used for the purposes of commerce and private commu- 
nication. Lewi^ XL first established them in France', in the year 
1474 : but it was not till the first of Charles II., iuino 1660, that the post- 
office was settled in England by act of parliament ; and three years after, 
the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of York, amoonted 
only to je20,000.i3 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their sepulchrea.^^ 
The streets of the city were also called viiE, the cross-streets, via trans- 
versa ; thus, via sacra, nova, &c., paved with fiint,yet usually dirty J^ 

* The Via Lata was a to the Vicua Tuscua, and led farmed part of the theatre of 

prolongation of the Via Flami- also from the Forum to the Pompey, and another st>-led 

nia, and was the street through Velabrum. This street exist- the portico of a hundred pil- 

which victorious general s, ed in the time of the elder Tar- lars ; also some shadj walks 

who entered Rome on that quin, as appears from Liry ; of plane-trees, 

side, marched their troops in unless we suppose the histo- The origin of the name. Via 

triumph to the Capitol. It is rian to be there speaking of it Sacra, seems uncertain ; tMii 

supposed to haTe commenced in anticipation. Between the it is well know that this was 

at the Piazza Sciarra. We Campus Martins and the Ti- the street which led directly 

hear of several triumphal arch- ber was a road qalled Via Rec- from the southern gates of 

es with which this approach ta, which is perhaps the same Rome to the Capitol, and that 

was adorned. Those of M. as the Triumphalis; it seems by which the Roman Generals 

Aurelius, Verus, and Gordian to have followed the left bank led thither their riciorioos 

are noticed by Rufus ; and of the Tiber, and to have run troops in triumphant proces- 

Nardini is disposed to add parallel with the Via Flaminia, sion. The precise#direciioB 

one of Domitian, besides the and nearly in the same direc- of this celebrated street has 

temple Fortuna Redux, men- tion as the modern Strada Gi- been much discussed by Ro- 

tioned by Martial. ulia. On the eastern side of man antiquaries, but the opi- 

The Via Nova was parallel this road was a portico, which nion of Mardiui seems tone 



1 Ulpian, Plin. Ep. v. qulescendum. 9 see p. 953. 13 PUn. Ep. z. ISO 

15. Die. l!v. 8. 4 Cic.Pam. vi. 19.vii.S3. 10 publici cursores, vel Rapin. vol. it ""'" 



S Suet. Ner. 48. Plin. 5 meritoria. veredarii. foi. ed. 

xxxi. 3. 8. S5. Serv. 6 Hor. Ep. i. 11, IS. 11 Plin. Ep. x. 14 191. 14 see p. 341. 

JEn. ix. 379. Llv. i. 51. Plant. True. ill. 9. 99. 19 Xenop. Cytop. vUi. 15 Cic. Ver. iv. 53. Hor. 

tx. 17. Don. Ter. Eun. 7 institor. p. 495. edit Hutchin- Sat. i. 9. Ov. F. vt 395. 

iv. 9. 7. Juv. XV. 79. 8 Cic. Inven. 1. 4. Div. ton. Suet. Aug. 49. Jur. ill. 970. 947. Mart. 

3 quo divertersnt ad re- 97. tfon. 93. Plut. G'alb. vii. 00. v. 93. 0. 
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The R6man ways were soinetimes dug fchiough mountains, as the 
grotto of Puzzoli, erypta Puteolana^ between Puteoli and Naples ; and 
carried over the broadest rivers by bridges (hence yac«f0 pontem influvio ; 
ftuvium pante jungere vel commUUre; pontem fiuvio impofiere, indere vel 
injicere). 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number :*— 1. pons bubli- 
CID8 vel jEmilius ; so called, because first made of wood (from subhead 
stakes),^ and afterwards of stone by ^milius Lepidus ; some vestiges of 
it still remain at the foot of mount Aventine : 2. pons fabricius, which 
led to an isle in the Tiber,^ first built of stone, A. D. 692 ; and 3. cestius, 
which led from the island : 4. sbnatorius vel PalatinuSf near mount Pa- 
latine, some arches of it are still standing : 5. pons janiculi, vel -oris; so 
named, because it led to the Janiculum; still standing : 6.ponjTRii)MPHALi8, 
which those who triumphed passed in going to the Capitol ; only a few 
vestiges of it remain : 7. pons jblids, built by iElius Hadrianus ; still stand- 
ing ; the largest and moat beautiful bridge in Rome : S.pons milvivs, with- 
out the city ; now called ponte molU. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone ; the most conside- 
rable of which is pons narsis, so called because rebuilt by the eunuch 

Narses, after it had been destroyed by Totila, king of the Goths. 

» ,.   ,. ., — — ^— — 

more generally adopted. That Cam tibi vicinum se prsebeat it was repaired under the em- 
ahle topographer has proved iEmilius pons t perors Valentinian, Valens, 
from Varro, that the Via Sacra Juv. Sat. YI. 32. and Gratian. The bridge im- 
commenced near the Goloate- mediately above the island ia 
um, and kept near the base of Julius Capitolinus states, that now called Ponit Sisto^ but its 
the Esquiline, passing close to it was repaired by Antoninus ancient name,as we learn from 
the rains commonly called the Pius in marble. Next to it Victor, was Pons Janiculen- 
temple of Peace* and termi- was the Pons Palatinua, now sis. Report assigns ita con- 
nating in the Forum through Ponte di S. Marian or Ponte struction to Antoninus Pius, 
the Fabian arch. Rotto. This bridge is said to and an inscription mentions 
* It may not be amias to give have been begun by M.Fulviua its having been repaired b^ 
some account of the Roman the censor, and to have been Hadrian. Next to the Jam- 
bridges and aqueducts. The finished by P. Scipio Africa- culensis was the Pons Tri- 
number of the former never ap- nus and L. Mummius, who umphalis, of which we have 
pears to have exceeded eight, held that office, A. U. C. 61|. no account in any classical 
The most ancient, and also the The bridge, which conneck writer ; but the piles on which 
first in order, if we ascend the the island in the Tiber with it was raised are said to be 
river, was the Pons Sublicius, the left bank of that river, still visible, when the bed of 
so called from its being con- was anciently known by the the river is low. The last 
structed of wood. It was name of Pons Fabricius. Dio bridge now takes its name 
built by Ancus Martius, but Cassius speaks of It as hav- fn»m the castle of S, Angeht 
was tendered more celebrat- ing been built of stone soon in front of which it stands, 
ed for the gallant manner in after the conspiracy of Cati- and is known to have been 
which it was defended by line ; from whence it might be built originally by Hadrian, 
Horatius Codes against the inferred that a wooden one after whom it was called Pons 
forces of Porsenna. For existed previously on the same JBlius. 
some centuries after, this spot. It is mentioned by About two miles from Rome, 
bridge was, through motives Horace. we find on the Tiber a bridge 
of religious feeling, kept con- a.^.,. . r«.K-;«;«> ««» •.;.*»» called Pons Milvius, or Mul- 
Btantly in repair with the ^^"' 'I'^""?;"*"" ^"•**'" vius. a name which has been 
same materials of which it ponie reverw. corrupted into that of Ponte 
had been framed originally, "' °^^ '*' ^' Molk. Its construction is 
without the addition of a sin- Its modern name is Ponte di ascribed to M. ^roilius Scau- 
gle nail for the purpose. This ouattro Capi. The name of rus, who was censor A. U. C. 
continued, as we learn from Uestius was given to the 644. We learn from Cicero, 
Dio Cassius, till towards the bridge which connected the that the Pons Milvius existed 
conclusion of the republic, island with the other Iwnk of at the time of Catiline's con- 
when it was rebuilt of^ stone the Tiber, it is now called spiracy. since the depaties 
by the censor Paultts^miliua Ponte di S. BartoUmeo. We of the AUobroges were here 
Lepidus ; whence it is also are not informed by whom or seized by his orders. In later 
sometimes called Pons ^mi- when it was built ; but we times it witnessed the defeat 
lius. learn from an inscription, that of Maxentius by ConsUntine. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^____^_^^^^______^_^_^^ J I , Ml I ■III Ml l_ H.L I __ - - !■■■ \\\m \ - T * 

1 Lit. i. 33. 9 insula, Dio. 37. 45. 
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About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminiao way, in the coontry of 
the Sabines, was pons narnibnsis, which joined two mountains, next 
Narnia, or Narni, over the river Nar, built by Augustus, of stupendous 
height and size ; vestiges of it still remain ; one arch enthre, about 100 
feet high, and 150 feet wide. 

But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the most won- 
derful ever made in the world, was the bridge of Trajan over the Danube ; 
raised on twenty piers of hewn stone, 1 50 feet from the foundation, sixty 
feet broad, and 170 feet distant from one another, extending in length 
about a mile. But this stupendous work was demolished by the succeed- 
ing emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches to be 
taken down, under pretext that it might not serve as a passage to the bar- 
barians, if they should become masters of it ;^ but in reality, as some 
writers say, through envy, because he despaired of being able to raise any 
work comparable to it. Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nismes (Nemausum), in France, which support- 
ed an aqueduct over the river Gardon, consisting of three rows of arches, 
several of which still remain entire, and are esteemed one of the most 
elegant monuments of Roman magnificence. The stones are of an extra- 
ordinary size, some of them twenty feet long ; said too have been joined 
together, without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of arches 
was 438 feet long ; the second, 746 ; the third and highest, 805 ; the 
height of the three from the water, 182 feet. 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the Tagus, or Tayo, 
near Alcantara, in Spain, part of which is still standing. It consisted of 
six arches, eighty feet broad each, and some of them 200 feet high above 
the water, extending in length 660 feet. 

The largest single-arched bridge known is over the river Elaver, or 
AUier, in France, called pons veteris Brevatis, near the city of Brioode, in 
Auvergne, from Briva, the name of a bridge among the ancient Gauls. 
The pillars stand on two rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is 
eighty-four feet high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Caesar over the Rhine, 
constructed of wood.^ 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined to one anether, 
and sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, as the Greeks.^ 

LIMITS OF THE EMPIRE. 

The limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his testa- 
ment advised his successors not to go beyond, were the Atlantic ocean 
on the west, and the Euphrates on the east ; on the north, the Danube 
and the Rhine ; and on the south, the cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of 
Africa, and mount Atlas ; including the whole Mediterranean sea, and the 
best part of the then known world : so that the Romans were not without 
foundation called rerum dohini, lords of the world, and Rome, lux orbis 
TERRi^RUM, ATQUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, the light of the uuiverse, and the 
citadel of all nations ;* terrarum dea gentiumque Roma, cui par est 

NIHIL, ET nihil secundum ; CAPUT ORBIS TERRARUM ; CAPUT RERUM ; 
DOMINA ROMA ; PRINCEPS URBIUM ; REGIA ; PULCHERRIMA RERUM ; MAXI- 

1 Dio. Iviil. IS. 14. Flor. iii. 5. Herod. Ui. l?i. 33. 41. Yirg. 2 

S Cm. & O. iY. 17. Tiii. Zottm. liL Luc. 4Tm. Ann. i. 11. Dio. i. S8S. CIc. Ctt. ir. S 

3 Cm. B. G. i. 19. viU. it. 410. Xenop. Cyr. 
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MA RERUM ;^ ^ed qtuR de sepiem totum circumspicit orhemmontibus, imperii 
ROMA DEUMQUE. (i. e.principum v. imperatorum) locus, but Rome, the seat 
of empire and the residence of the gods, which from seven hills looiis 
around on tlfe whole world. Dumgue suis victrix omnem de montibus orhem 
prospiciei domitum, martia roma, legar ; while warlike Rome, victorious, 
shall behold the subjugated world from her seven hills, my works shall be 
read ; caput mundi rerumque potestas ; septem urbs ulta jugis toti 

Q,VJE PR^SIDET ORBI.^ 

Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were made to the 
empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, north'of the Danube, and 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of the Euphrates. The south of Britain 
was reduced by Ostorius, under Claudius ; and the Roman dominion was 
extended to the frith of Forth and the Clyde, by Agricola, under Domitian.^ 
But what is remarkable, the whole force of the empire, although exerted 
to the utmost under Severus, one of its most warlike princes, could not 
totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, whose invincit>Ie ferocity in 
defence of freedom^ at last obliged that emperor, after granting them peace, 
to spend near two years in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid 
stone, twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers at proper 
distances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Solway frith to the mouth 
of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, to repress their inroads.^ 

The wall of Severus is called by some murus, and by others vallum. 
Spartianus says it was 80 miles long.® Eutropius makes it only 32 miles.'' 
See also Victor, Epit. xx. 4. Orosius, vii. 17. Herodian, iii. 48. Beda, 
Hist. i. 5. Cassiodorus, Chronicon. Camden, p. 607. edit. 1594. Gor- 
don's Itinerary, c. 7 — 9. p. 65—93. Cough's translation of Camden, vol. 
iii. p. 21 1. 
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Thi origin commonly assigned to the city 
of Rome appears to rest on no better foanda- 
tion than mere fabulous tradition. The un- 
certainty which prevailed on this subject, even 
in ancient times, is clearly evinced by the nu- 
merous and varying accounts of the origin of 
that city which are mentioned by Plutarch in 
the introduction to his life of Romulus. From 
that passage two conclusions are evidently to 
be deduced : first, that the true origin of Rome 
was to the ancients themselves a fertile theme 
of controversy ; and, secondly, that from the 
▼erv number of these varying statements, as 
well as their great discrepancy, the city of 
Rome must have been of very early origin ; so 
early, in fact, as to have been almost lost 
amid the darkness of fable. But whence do 
we obtain the commonly received account 7 
We derive it from Fabius Pictor, who copied 
it from an obscure Greek author, Diocles the 
Peparethian ; and from this tainted source 
have flowed all the stories concerning Mars, 
the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus and Remus. 
Of Diocles we know nothing. According to 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, Fabius had no 
better authority for the great proportion of 
events which preceded his own age than vuU 
gar tradition. He probably found that if he 
had confined himself to what was certain in 
these early times, his history would have been 
dry, insipid, and incomplete. This is the same 
Fabius.who, in the few unconnected fragments 
that remain of his Annals, tells us of a person 
who had a message brought him by a swallow, 
and of a party of loupgarous, who, after being 
transformed into wolves, recovered their own 
figures, and, what is more, got back their cast- 
off clothes, provided that they abstained for 
nine years from preying upon human flesh ! 
So low, indeed, even among the Romans them- 
selves, had the character of Fabius for histori- 
cal fidelity fallen, that Polybius apologizes on 
one occasion for quoting Fabius as an authori- 
ty. If Fabius be proved from his very narra- 
tive to have been a visionary, fabulous, and 
incorrect writer, his prototype Diocles must 
have been equally, if not more so. 

We propose to offer an account of the origin 
of the imperial city .different, and, we hope,of a 
more satisfactory character; — one which will 
trace the foundation of Rome to a period lone 
prior to the supposed era of Romulus ; and 
which, advancing still farther, will show that, 
Romawas not the true orLatin name of the eity . 
— Among the cities of the Pelasn, in the land 
once possessed by the Siculi, that is, in La- 
tium, mention is frequently made of one deno- 
minated Satumia. This city, thus known by 
the name of Satumia, is no other than Rome 
iuelf. Thus Pliny (3, 5,) observes. " Satur- 
nia, where Rome now stands.'* So Aurelius 
Victor (3), " Satumia, built on one of the hills 



of Rome, was the residence of Saturn.** Bat 
by whom was Satumia built? Was it of 
Pelasgic origin, or founded by the ancient Si- 
culi ? The following authority will fixniah a 
satisfactory answer. Dionysius (i. 73. ) quotes 
an old historian, named Antiochus of Syrm- 
cuse, whom he styles, at the same time, ** no 
common or recent writer," to the following 
effect : " Antiochus of Syracuse says thai 
when Merges reigned in Italy, there came to 
bim from Rome an exile named Siculua." This 
passage is deserving of verr close considersp 
tion. In the first place, as Morges, according 
to the same writer, succeeded,ltalus,and as the 
very name of this latter prince carries us back 
at once to the earliest periods of Italias his- 
tory, we find the name Rome applied to a city, 
which must of conaequenee have been one of 
the oldest in the land. In the next place, it is 
evident that Antiochus relates a fact not based 
upon his o^ individual knowledge, but opon 
an old and established tradition ; for Antio- 
chus brought down his history of Sicilian 
sffairs to the 98th olympiad, that is, to Uie 
386th year before the Christian era, a period 
when neither he himself nor any other Grecian 
writer knew aught of Rome, even by report, 
as a city actually in existence ; since only two 
years previous ( B. C. 390.) it had been bunied 
by the Gauls, and it was not until more than a 
century afterwards that the Roawns became 
known to the Sicilian Greeks by the capUreof 
Tarentum. It would seem, then, that Rome 
(Roma) was the most ancient name ; that it 
was displaced for a time by Satomia, and was 
afterwards resumed. 

We shall now enter more fully into the eon- 
sideration of our subject, and endeavour to 
find other additional grounds for the support 
of the opinion which we are advocating. To 
the ssme region of Italy where Sa.tam htti 
erected on the Capitoline mountain the citv of 
Satumia, and opposite to whom Janas bad 
also established nis residence on the Janics- 
lum, came, according to Dionysius (i. 31.), sa 
individual named Evander« who was received 
in a friendly manner by the reixning monarch 
Faunus. Two ships were sufficient to carry 
him and his followers, and a mountain wis 
assigned him ss the place of his abode, where 
he built a small city, and called it Pallantiom, 
from his native city, in Arcadia. This name 
became gradually corrupted into Pallatium, 
while the mountain took the appellation of 
Mons PelatinuB. — ^Thus far Dionysius. Now, 
that a mere stranger, with but a handful of fol- 
lowers, should be received in so friendly s 
manner by the Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to 
be allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age, 
as Dionysius informs us, the Ym heart of 
Rome, is scarcely entitled to belief; still less 
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is it to be credited that he wrested a settle- eoafederacy ; and if, finally, we take into 

ment there by force. If, then, we are to retain consideration what Plutareh tells us in his 

this old tradition respecting fivander and his life of Romulus, though he assisns no autho- 

followere (and we have nothing whatever rity for it, that Romus, king of the Latins, 

which can authorize the rejection of it), there drove out of the city the Tyrrheni, who had 

are but two ways in which the whole can be come from Thessaly to Lydia, and from Lydia 
explained. Either Evander was the leader of to Italy, the balance preponderates considera- 

those very Pelasgi, who, uniting with the bly in favour of this second hypotheses. Per- 

Aborigines, drove out the Siculi from Latium, haps, however, they may both be reconciled 

and received for his portion the city of Rome, together by supposing that those of the Pelas- 

with its adjacent territory ; or, he was a wan- gi who had come from the upper part of Italy, 

dering Pelaasna, driven from Thessaly by tbe had changed the name of ancient Rome to 

arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsuc- that of Palatium, and that E vender came to, 

cessful attempts elsewhere, induced to come to and was received among, them. It is most 

Italy in quest of an abode. It becomes ex- probable that Evander was one of tbe leaden 

tremely difficult to decide between these two of the Pelasgi from the coast of Asia, an^ 

hypotheses, since they both receive considere- bore a part in the founding of the Etrurian 

ble support from ancient authorities. The republic. 

Pelasgi had already, on their very firat irrup- The question now arises as to the actual ex- 
tion into Latium, foimded a city called Pallan- istence of Romulus. In order to answer this 
tium in the territory of Rente, whose ancient satisfactorily we must go a little into detail, 
situation Dionysius of Halicamassus endea- In the district of Latium, there were, ezoiu- 
▼ours to point out. The name Pallantium sive of Rome, many cities of the Aborigines 
was subsequently transferred by these same or Latins, who had settled in this part of the 
Pelasgi to the city of Rome, after they had be- country together with the Pelassi. Of these 
come mastera of it by the expulsion of the Alba Lon^a was the most powerful. Through 
Siculi. Varro speaks in very express terms internal dissensions, and from the operations 
on this subject (L. L. iv. 6.) : " the inhabitants of other causes, the Pelasgi had lost in most 
of the territory of Rente, named Palatiiii, set- places out of Etruria their original ascendan- 
tled on tbe Roman Palatium." A passage of cy. A leader from Alba Longa, with a band 
Festus, moreover, (v. Sacrani) is nilly to the ot voluntary followen, conducted an enter- 
point : "the Sacrani, natives of Reate( i.e. the prise sgainat Rome, where the power of the 
territory), drove the Ligures and Siculi from Pelasgi was in like manner fast diminishing. 
Septimontio (i.e. Rome)." After reading this The enterprise succeeded : the conqueror be- 
passage, there surely can be no doubt remain- came king of the, ancient city, and increased 
mg in our minds as to the early existence of its inhabiunts by the number of his followers, 
the city of Rome, as well as of its occupation The Pelasgi remained, but they no longer en- 
by a band of Pelasgi and Aborigines. It is joyed their former power. Whether two bro- 
curious, moreover, to compare the name Sa- there or only a single individual conducted the 
crani, which evidently means sacred, or con- enterprise, whether they were previously 
secreted to some deity, with the acknowledged named Romulus and Remus (i. e. Rcmqqus), or, 
fact of the Pelasgi being a sacerdotal caste or what is far more probable, whether they re- 
order ; as well as with the circumstance of ceived these appellations from the conquered 
there being a class of priests at Ardea called city, is a point on which we cannot decide. 
SSacrani, who worabipped Cebele, a goddess From the theory thus established, many im- 
whose wonhip is most clearly traced from portent inferences may be drawn, which will 
the East. On the supposition, then, that tend to throw light on certain obscure parts of 
Evander was the leader ofthe Pelasgi, we are early Roman history. 1. We cease to won - 
enabled to clear up the old tradition of his der at the successful resistance which Rome, 
having introduced into Italy the use of lettere, apparently in her very infancy, offered to her 
and the knowledge of various arts. The powerful neigbboure ; for even at this early 
Greeks also were indebted to the Pelasgi for period the city must be regarded as of remote 
an acquaintance with written charactera, and and ancient origin. 2. We underatand very 
with many of the arts of civilized life. The clearly why Tuscan troops formed one of the 
second hypotheses, namely, that Evander was wings of the army of Romulus ; for there is 
a wandering Pelasgus who had come to Italy in very strong probability that they were in real- 
quest of an abode, and had been hospitably re • ity tbe old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic inhabitants, 
ceived by those of his nation who'were already and that Coeles Vibenna, their leader, was in 
established there, receives in its turn an air truth the lucumo, or ruler, of Rome at the time , 
of great probability, from the concurrent tes- of its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive 
timony of all the ancient writen as to his alsothe meaning of the Etrurian writer Volum- 
having come to Italy by sea, as well ss from nius, quoted by Varro (L. L. iv. 9.), when he 
the circumstance so explicitly stated, that he states that the three appellations for the early 
arrived in two ships with his band of followers. Roman tribes, Ramnes and Tatienses, as well 
If, now, we torn our attention for a moment to as Luceres, are all Etrurian terms ; the pre- 
the fact, that after the Hellenes had driven the ponderatfhg language in Rome at the time of 
Pelasgi from Thessaly, a portion of the latter its capture being Tyrrhenian or Etrurian. 4. 
retired into Epirus, while another part sailed We can comprehend the close union and in- 
to the western coast of Asia Minor, where teroourse which subsisted at a later period 
Homer speaks of them as the allies of the between the Romans and Etrurians, Rome 
Trojans ; if, in addition to this, we call to being, in fact, an Etrurian city. 5. The ac- 
mind that both divisions eventually settled in count no longer appears exaggerated of Romu- 
luly, and laid the foundation of the Etrurian lus having only 3000 foot and 300 hone when 
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he fouDded Rome, and of there being 46.000 with the eacerdotal functions. This Ktnnge 

foot ftod 4000 hone at the period of bis death ; form of goreroment threw the whole power is- 

the former means the forces which acoompa- to the hands of the higher classes, who were, 

nied him on his enteprise against the ancient no doubt, the immediate descendants of the 

city i the latter were the combined strength of Pelssgi, and subjected to their control the 

his followers and the ancient inhabitants. 6. whole mass of the lower orders, who very pro- 

We see, too, what to many has appeared alto- bably were sprang from the early Aborigines. 

§ ether inexplicable, how the Roman kings. Now, reasoning by analogy, we must allow this 
uring their continual wars, were yet able to Tery same form of goTemment to haTe prerail- 
cherish at home the taste for building, which ed in Etrurian Rome before its oonooest by 
never can exist among a rude and early com- Romulus. This arrangement would throw 
rounitv : how it was that, even at this remote into the hands of the upper daases the chief 
period, the Cloaca, the Circus Maximus, the power, and give them the absolute eontn^ of 
Capitol, and other public constructions were religious affairs ; and, on his capture of the ci- 
unaertaken and accomplished. These stu- ty, Komulus would leave them in full oosses- 
pendous structures, sitogether beyond the re- sion of the latter, as a matter almost ot neees- 
sources of Rome, if she is to be considered as sity, while from motives of policy he would wl- 
an iniant state at the time of their execution, low them to retain a small portion of the far- 
were, in fart, the work of the Etrurian part of mer. Hence the origin of the Rooaan nobili- 
the populstion of Rome. 7. We discover the ty. Many circumstances combine to strength- 
reason of the most distinguished of the Ro- en what has just been advanced. Thenobili<> 
man youth being sent to the principal Etruri- ty had for a long time in Rome the sole ciislo- 
an cities for the purposes of education : it was dy of religious affairs, and from their order aU 
done, in fact, from motives of state-policy, in the priests were for along series of yeaiscos- 
order that, amid the tumult of almost incessant stantly chosen. Every patrician gtnst sad 
wars, they might still keep alive that spark of each individual patririan family, had ceitaia 
eari^ knowledge and rennement which had sacred rites peculiar ro itself, which went by 
distinguished Rome from the very outset, and inheritance in the same manner as effects, and 
which marks hsr not as the receptacle of a which the heir was bound to perform, la thii 
horde of banditti, but as an ancient and civi- way, too, is to be explained the relation of pa- 
lized city, falling by right of conquest into the tron and client, which in the earlier days of 
hands of a military chieftain. 8. We are ena- the Roman government was observed with so 
bled to discover many of the secret springs much formality and rigour, it was an sitAil 
which impelled the complicated and apparent- arrangement on the part of a sacerdotal order, 
ly discordant machinery of the Roman govern- and may be regarded as analagous to, and no 
meat. The old inhabitants being much far- doubt derived from, the institution of cascena 
ther advanced in civilisation than their con- India. Its object was to keep the lower or- 
nuerors, would naturally, eveiT afker the fall of ders in complete dependence upon the higher, 
tne city, be respected by the victors for their and to effect this end the terrors of religuw 
superior improvement, and the most distin- were powerfully annexed : it was deemed an- 
guished of them would be called, from motives Iswfulfor patrons and clients to accuse or bear 
of policy, to some slight participation in the witness against each other; and whoever 
affairs of the government. Accordingly, we was found to have acted otherwise, might he 
find that almost one of the first acts of Komu- slain with impunity as a victim devoted to 
lus was the institution of a senate, whose li- Fluto and the infernal gods. A regular system 
mited number freed him from any apprehen- of castes seems thus to hsve prevailed in Kook 
sion of their combining to overthrow bis pow- both before and a long period after its conquest 
er ; while their confirmation of his decrees, in by Romulus. 

case it should be needed, would have great We come now to the true or Latin name of 

weight with the old population of the city, the Roman city. Macrobius (iii. 9.) infonas 

The impolitic neglect which Romulus subse- us that the Rumans, when they besieged a ci- 

quenily displayed towards this order, ended ty, and thought themselves sure of taking it, 

in his destruction. That such indeed was his used solemnly to call out the tutelsrj gods of 

fate, and that the senate were privy to the the place, either because they thought that the 

whole affair, admits of no doubt, when we call place could not otherwise be taken, or becaose 

to mind the monstrous falsehood asserted by they regarded it as impious to hold the gods 

the senator Proeulus Julias, for the purpose in captivity. ** On this account,** he adds, 

of freeing that body from the suspicion of nav- " the Ronians U^emselves have willed thai both 

ing taken the life of the king. — After all that the deity under whose protection Rome is, ss 

has been said, we hazard little, if any thing, well as the Latin name of the city, remain se- 

in ssserting that the early Roman nobility cret and undivulged. The name of the city 

were tHe descendants of a sacred or sacerdo- is unknown even to the most learned.** To 

ul caste. That the Pelasgi were such an or- the testimony of Macrobius may be added that 

der, has been frequently asserted, and we trust of Pliny (iii. 5. ), '* Rome, whose other name it 

satisfactorily established. The Etrurians, the is forlndden hy the secret ceremonies of reli- 

descendants of the Pelasgi, preserved this sin- . gion to divulge." Now, in the sanctuary of 

gular feature in the form of government which Vesta was preserved the Palladium, '* the fal- 

they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy ed pledge of Roman dominion " (JaiaU pigmu 

was composed, indeed, of twelve independent imperii Romania Liv. xxvi. 27.) May we not 

cities, yet the government waa by no means in then suppose Pallas or Minerva to iMve been 

the hands of the people ; it was the patrimony the true tutelary deity of Rome, and the real 

of an hereditary caste, who were at once in- or Latin name of the city to have been PaUaa- 

veated with the military power, and charged uum ? 
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AGRARIAN LAWS.- App. B, Pages 95, 149. 

Thiss lawB were enacted in ancient Rome which operated to disturb the opulent and 

for the division of public lands. In the valu- powerful citizens in the possession of the 

able work on Roman history by Mr. Niebuhr, lands which' they unjustly occupied, and to 

it is satisfactorily shown, that these laws, place colonists (of fettlers) on them, were 

which have so long been continued in the never promulgated without creating great dis* 

light of unjust attacks on private property, had turbances. The first law of this kind was pro- 

for their object only the aistribution of lands posed by Spurius Cassius ; and the same 

which were the property of the state, and that measure was afterwards attempted by the tri- 

the troubles to whicb they gave rise were oc- bunes of the people almost every year, but 

caaioned by the opposition of persons who had was as constantly defeated by various artifices 

settled on these lands without having acquir- of the nobles ; it was, however, at length 

ed any title to them. passed. It appears, both from Dionysius and 

According to Dionysius of Halicamassus, Varro {de Re Rustica^ lib. 1), that, at first, Ro* 

their plan of sending out colonists, or settlers, mulua allotted two ^'uit^era (about one and a 

began as early as the time of Romulus, who fourth acre) of the public lands to each man ; 

fenerally placed colonists from the city of then Numa divided the lands which Romulus; 
tome on tne lands taken in war. The same had taken in war, and also a portion of the 
policy was pursued by the kings who succeed- other public lands ; afterwards Tullus divided 
cd him ; and, when the kings were expelled, those lands which Romulus and Numa had 
it was adopted by the senate and the people, appropriated to the private expenses of the 
and then by the dictators. There were seve- regal establishment ; then Serviua distributed 
ral reasons inducing the Roman government among those who had recently become citi- 
to pursue this policy, which was continued sens, certain lands which had been taken from 
for a long period without any intermissioo ; the Veientes, the Caerites, and Tarquinii ; 
first, to have a check upon the conquered peo- and, upon the expulsion of the kings, it ap- 
pie; secondly, to have a protection against pearsthatthelandsofTarqnin the Proud, with 
the incursions of an enemy ; thirdly, to aug- the exception of the Campus Martius, were, 
ment their population ; fourthly, to free the bv a decree of the senate, granted lo the peo- 
city of Rome from an excess of inhabitants ; pie. After this period, as the republic, b^ 
fifthly, to quiet seditions ; and, sixthly, to re- means of its continual wars, received conti- 
ward their veteran soldiers. These reasons nual accessions of conquered lands, those 
abundantly am>ear in all the best ancient au- lands were either occupied by colonists or re- 
thorities. In tne later periods of the republic, rosined pablic property, until the period when 
a principal motive for establiahing colonies Spurius Cassius, twenty-four years after the 
was to hsTe the means of disposing of soldiers, expulsion of the kinea, prt)posed a law (alrea- 
and rewarding them with donations of lands ; dy mentioned), by whicn one part of the land 
and such colonies were denominated military taken from the Hernici was allotted to the La- 
colonies, tins, and the other part to the Roman people ; 
An agrarian law contained rarious provi- but, as this law comprehended certain lands 
siona ; it described the land which was to be which ho accused private persons of having 
divided, and the claasea of people among taken from the public, and as the senate also 
whom, and their numbers, and by whom, ana opposed him, he could not accomplish the pas- 
in what manner, and by what bounds, the ter- sage of it. This, according to Ltvy, waa the 
ritory waa to be parcelled out. The mode of firat proposal of an agrarian law ; of which, 
dlTiding the lands, as far aa we now under- he adds, no one wss ever proposed, down to 
stand it, waa twofold ; either a Roman popu- the period of hia remembrance, without very 
lation was distributed over the particular ter- great public commotions. Dionysius informs 
ritoi7, without any formal erection of a colo- us, further, that this public land, by the negli- 
ny, or general grants of landa were made to gence of the magistrates, had been suffered to 
such citizens as were willing to form a colony fall into the possession of rich men ; but that, 
there* The landa which were thus distribut- notwithstanaing this, a division of the landa 
ed were of different deaeriptions ; which we would have taken place under this law, if Cas- 
must keep in mind, in order to have a just con- sius had not incluaed among the receivers of 
ception of the operation of the agrarian laws, the bounty the Latins and Hernici, whom he 
They were either lands taken from an enemy, had but a little while before made citizens. 
and not actually treated by the government as After much debate in the senate upon this sub- 
public property, or lands which were regarded ject, a decree was passed to the following ef- 
and occupied by the Roman people as public feet : that commissioners, called decemvirs, 
property ; or public lands which nad been art- appointed from among the persons of consu- 
rally and clandestinely taken possession ef by lar rank, should mark out, by boundaries, 
rich and powerful individuals ; or, lastly, lands the public lands, and should designate how 
which were bought with money from the pub- mucn should be let out, and how much should 
lie treasury, for the purpose of being distri- be distributed among the common people ^ that, 
buted. Now, all such agrarian lawa as com- if any land had been acquired b)r joint services 
prehended either landa of the enemy, or those in war, it should be divided, according to 
which were treated and occupied aa public treaty, with those alliea who had bean adoiit- 
property, or those which had been bought with ted to citizenship ; and that the choice of tha 
the public money, were carried into effect commiaaioners, the apportionment of the landa 
witBMit any public commotions ; bot those ami all other thingi relating to thia subject, 

55 
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■hooldbt ooromittedto the care of the sue- the Iftnds belonging to the 8tate,Uiepablie bad* 
ceeding consult. SeTentebn yean after this, or national domaioa, which, as already obeerr- 
there was a vehement contest about the div^i- ed, vtere acouired b^ conquest or treaty, aad. 
aion, which the tribunes proposed to make of we may add also, by confiscatiooa or direct 
lands then unjustly occupied by the rich men ; seizures of private estates by different Caetioas. 
and, three years after that, a similar attempt either for lawfoi or unlawful causes ; of the 
on the part of the tribunes would, according to last of which we have a well-known example 
Livy, nave produced a ferocious controversy, in the time of Sylla's proecriptions. The 
had it not been for the sddress of Quintus lands thus claimed by the public oecame nam- 
Fabius. Some years after this, the tribunes rally a subject of extensive speculaticm witii 
proposed another law of the same kind, by the wealthy capitalists, both among the nobles 
which the estates of a great part of the nobles and other classes. In our own timea. we 
would have been seized to the public use ; have seen, during the revolution in France, 
but it was stopped in its progress. Appiau the confiscation of the lands belonging to the 
aays, that the nobles and rich men, partly by clergy, the nobility, and emigrants, lead to 
getting possession ofthe public lands, partly by similar results. The sales and purchases of 
Buying out the shares of indigent owners, had lands, by virtue of the agrarian laws of Rome. 
made themselves owners of all the lands in under the various complicated ctrcumatauioes 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished which must ever exist in such eases, and die 
the removal of the common people from their attempts by the government to resuiaie or re- 
possessions. This abuse stim ulted Tiberius grant such as bad been aold, whether by 
uracchus to revive the Licinian law^ which right or by wron^, especially after a purchaser 
prohibited any individual from holding more had been long m posaession, under a title 
than 500 j'l^cra, or about 350 acres, of land ; which he supposed toe existing laws gare him, 
and woul<r consequently, compel the owners naturally occasioned great heat and agiiatioa ; 
to relinquish all the surplus to the use of the the subject itself being intrinsically one of 
public ; but Gracchus proposed that the own* great difficultv, even when the paasioos aad 
era ahould be paid the value of the lands re- interests of the parties concerned would per- 
Unquished. The law, however, did not ope- mit a calm and deliberate examination of their 
rate to any great extent, and, after having cost respective rights. — From the commolioM 
the Gracchi their lives, was by decrees ren- which usually attended the proposal of a^a- 
dered wholly inoperative. Ai^r this period, nan laws, and from a want of exact atteatAna 
various other agrarian laws were attempted, to their true object, there has long been a ge- 
and with varioua success, according to the neral impression, among readers of the Ronan 
nature of their provisions and the temper of history, that those laws were always a direct 
the tiroes in which they were proposed. and violent infringement of the ri^ts of pri- 
From a careful consideration oi these laws, vate property. £ven such mte as Macaia- 
and the others of the same kind on which we velli, Montesquieu, and Adam Smith, have 
have not commented, it is apparent, that the shared in this misconception of them. 
whole object of the Roman agrarian laws i^'as, 
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331, a. ; annuli semes- 
tres, 996; annolo aurao 
donart, IS. 

Anquisitio, 170. 

Anta, 360. 

Antaambulonea, 1 86,816. 

AntecQBna, 309, 814. 

Antemeridianum tem- 
pus, 910. 

Antenna, 978, a. 960. 

Antepagmenta, 369. 

Antepilani, 349. 

Anteros, 184. 

Antes, 887. 

Antesignani, 961. 

Antestari licel, 198. 

Antestati, 176, a. 

Antestatus, 39, 41. 

Antha, 398. 

Anticum, 370. 

Antlqoare legem, 69. 

Antist!tes, 210. 

AyrAii/ta, 893. 

Antlia, 980 ; curva, 898. 

kmnroiriroty 999. 

AtnXtr^epoi, 4. 

Aperire annum, 77. 

Apex, 195, 305 ; prolap- 
sus, 195, a. 

Ai^poStniy 316. 

Apian um, 877. 

Aplustre, 979. 

Apoditerium, 810. 

Apoeai, 388. 

AmAtinttft 884. 

Airore/iirvty, Ib. 

Apophoreta, 898. 
Apotheca, 866. 
Affo6«iifff(, 848.^ 
Apparitio, 131. 
Apparltores, Itl. 
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Appellatio, 168, ». 

Apsides, 493, n. 

Aqua para vet lustralie, 

844, n. ; aqoae et ignis 

interdictio, 135. 
Aqusductus, 38, n., 494. 
Aquaria provincia, libra, 

405. 

Aquarii, ib. 
Aquarum curator, pra- 

fecttts, consularis, 495. 
Aquila, S5 1,11., 961. 
Aquilo, 3bS. 
Ara,315; scpolchri.fu- 

neris, 342 ; pro aris et 

focis, 215 ; aram tene- 

re, 165,11. 
Arationes, 378. 
Arator, 378, 380. 
Aratrum, 380. 
Arbiter, 163, 167 ; bibeo- 

di, 326; arbitrum adi- 

gere, 163. 
Arbitrium, 337. 
Arboratores, 379. 
Arbores, 385. 
Area vUiB, 338. 
Arcera, 392. 
Arcliigallus, 207. 
Archimagirus, 315. 
ArchimirouB, 340. 
Archiposia. 327, n. 
Arcti gemine, 393. 
Arctopbylax, 393. 
Arcios. 393. 
Arcturus, 393. 
Arcula, 363. 
Arcuma, 391. 
Arcus triurophales, 408. 
Area, 36, 344, 384, 388. 
Arenn, 5, 231. 
Arenant, 231. 
Argei, 222. 
Argentariv, 401. 
Argentum roaltatitiam, 

99 ; pustulatum, infec- 

tum vel rude, factum, 

signatum, 352. 
AtgenUrii.40, ii.356,400. 
Argiletus, 366. 
Aries, 272. 
ApiCTOKpartif 16. 
A/>rrv(, 898. 
Arina,250, n. 281 ; Inso- 

riaet pugnatoria,233,n. 

colligere, 281. 
Arraamenta, 281. 
Armaria, 254, n. 
Armati, 286 
Arroenu, 867. 
ArmUlo), 264, 297. 
Apw/iai, 349. 
Aroroata, 312, n. 
Arrha vel atrhabo,159,». 
Arrogatio, 86, 41, n., 55. 
Artologani, 314. 
Arundo, 361, 371, 888. 
AruspiciB, 201, n. 
Aruspices, 213. 
Arvaiesfratres, 204. 
Arvum, 879. 
Arz, 198, 399 ; aorea, ib. 
As, 25. », 34, 86, 44, 66, 

57, 349. 857. 
Asbestos, 844. 
AspergiUum, ib., n. 
Assa, 810. 
Assamenta, 206. 
As«erere in servitutem, 

156. 

A Meres, 890. 
Assertor, 56. 
Asses, 350. 
Assesaor6s,88, 119, 172, 



Assldnus, 878. 

Assts, 860. 

Astipulator, 156. 

Astrea, 187. 

Actrologi, 200. 

Asylum, 215. 

Asymbolus ad ccenam 

venire, 299. 
Atellani, 235 ; Atellans 

fabella, ib. 

Athensum, 890. 
Athlete, 227. 
Atrati, 287, 340, n. 
Atria auctionaria, 40, n. 
Atriensis, 315, 373. 
Atrium, 215, 370, 878. 
Attagen, 814. 
Attalica peripetasmata, 

805; AttalioB vesttts, 

.^72. 
Auctio, 40; auctionem 

constituere ; proferre ; 

40, n. 
Auctor, 40, legis, 61, 

sententifB, 11. 
Auctorameritum, 230. 
Auctorati, ib. 
Auctoribus patribos, 

79,11. 
Auctoritas, 40 : vtema, 

132; consularis velpra- 

toria, 83 ; in senatu, 14, 

It. ; perscripte vel pre- 

scripis, 11; prudentum 

▼el juris coDSoltorum, 

151, n.; senatus vel se- 

natus consulti, 8. 
Auditoros, 130. 
Audiiarosvel auditores, 

corrogare, 166, m. 
Auguraculum, 255, a. 
Augurale, 255. 
Auguratorium, 255, ». 
Augures, 61, n., 196, 903. 
Augurium, salutis, 196 ; 

impetrativaia vel^)!^- 

tum, 199. 
Augustale, 955. 
Augustalla, 29S. 
Augustus, 116, 116. 
Aula, 305, n. 
AulKa, 805. 
Aulsum, 244, u. 
Aurea, 395. 
A urea domus, 869, n. 
Aiires, 380. 
Aureus. 851, 853; nuiii> 

mus, 351. 
Auricuiam opponere, 

153,11. 
Auriga, 395. 
Aurigc, 225, n, 
Aurlgare, 895. 
Aurigarius, 895. 
Aurum coronariura,l]3; 

seroestre. 251 ; ad Ob- 

russam, 352. 
Auspez, 196. 
AuBpicata comitia, 61. 
Auspicia augusta centu- 

riarum, 61 ; peremnia, 

196. 

Auspices nuptiarum, 

196. 
Auspicium, 196, 259, n.; 

egregiumvel optimum, 

62, n. 

Auster, 888. 
Aulographus, 363. 
Autumnus, 188. 
Auzilia, auxiliares miU> 

tea, 948, a. 
Avena, 368. 
Aventinut moos, 806. 



Averta, 889. 
Aviarium, 377. 
Avis Afra, 814. 
Avunculus, 91. 
Azamenta vel asnoieii- 
ta,900. 

Azills, 800, a. 
Azis, 808, 394. 

B 

BabyloDica pertstroma- 
ta, 805 ; doctrina, 900. 
Babylonii, 300. 
Gkscce, 296, n. 
Uacchs, 188. 
Bacchanalia, 166, a. 
Bacillus. 362,11. 
Badisaro, 805. n. 
Baiuli, 389, 390. 
Balana, 978, n. 
Balisttt, 271. 
Balnea, 310. 
Balneator, 806, ii.,311. 
Balneum, 806, a., 809, 
311, ». 

Balsamum, 319. 
Balleus, 290, a. 
Baptisterium, 309. 
Barba prima, 800, a.; 
barbam pascere, nutri- 
re, 300. 

Barbatus. 299: magiater, 
liber, 300. 
Ba9iAicat,490. 
Basilica. 86,401. 
Basis. 403. 
Bastarna, 390. 
Batilluro, 384. 
BatioUe. 324. 
Batualia, 229, n. 
Bellaria, 305^ 814. 
Bene mibi vel vobiB,396. 
Beneficiarii, 956. 
Benna, 892. 
Bes, besais, 349. 
Bestiarii, 926. 
Btbere ad numerum, 
8M ; Graco more, ib. 
Bi/f Xfoiriryoi, 366. 
Bibliopola, 364, a., 866. 
Bibliotheca.8]|,ii.,S66, 
a bibliotheca, 866, 367. 
Bibliothecariut, 367. 
Bii>lo8, 360. 
Biclinium, 304. 
Bidens, 880. 
Bidental, 337. 
Biga, 351, 890. 
BigatI, 351. 
Bijugl V. -gee, 89a 
Biliz, 379. 
Bjpennes,916. 
Biremes, 276. 
Birotum, 30). 
Bisellium, 345, n. 
Bisseztilis, 219. 
Boariom, 402. 
Boia, 180. 
Boieti, 814. 
Bolis, 282. 
Bolus, 327, n, 
Bombyz. 297. 
Bona gratia, 834, n. 
Bona paraphemalia,329, 
suRpensa, 40. 
Bonitarii, 41. 
Bootes, 393. 
Boreas, 388. 
Hpvarpo^tl^, 859. 
Bracca, 286. 
Brachia, 280, 264. 
Brachia intendero, 961. 
Babulcus, 808. 



BacdiMt 

957. 
Bole, 58. 
Bnleuta, ib. 
Buleuteriom, A. 
Balga, 880. 
Bulla, 

906, a.. 



Bardonea, 800, ». 

Boris, no. 

Bustirapoa, 84C 
Bustuarii, 348. 
Bustum, 849. 
Bozum, 307. 



Caballi nMMM,T«l Cabal- 

Unua,S07. 
Caballos, 880. 
Cadere, Sll, 237. 
Gaduceaa, 186. 
Cadi, 817, m, 
Cadocum. 144, m. 
Cadua, 896, cadnss iita- 

oere, verteie, S16L 
Cadere, SI8. 
Caleba, 817. 
Cahua, 897. 
Carite oera digio, flL 
Caritam tab«ila, ib. 
Casar, 117. 
Casim, 933, a. ; p«l«a, 

•MP, a. 

Castas ▼. ceataa, 997. 
Calamistratua, 9S4, a. 
Calamw, 361. 383. 
Calau, 41. 
Calcar, 890. 
Calcsameota, 998, a. 
Calcei, 



Calceoi mutare, i. 
Calceaa, 999. 
Calculi, 177, 176^ 897. 
Calculus Minerva. 17&. 
Caldariumt 308, m^ 810, 

«., 811, a. 
Calenda, 318 ; ialefca- 

larea, intercalaies sn- 

ores, ibw ; trtelea, 897. 
Calendariom, ib. 
Calices, 834, 8S6.geiB- 

mati, 395 ; otenti, 391. 
Caliendnim alian, 991 
Caliga, 950—998. 
Caligatus, 350. 
Calones, 959l 
Calumnia,l70, «.; dieaa- 

di, litiam, paocenm. 

reiigioma, timoria, 148. 
Calumniam jnraiB, 178, 

a. ; fenre, 167. 
Calumniari, ib. 
Calumniatoroa, 173, a. 
Calz,934. 
Camara, 980. 
Camarita, 960. 
Camiiloa, 839. 
Camini portaulaa, 878,a. 
Camiala, 991. 
Campeatrati, 997. 
Campeatre, 996i. 
Campestri cratia, 00. 
Campus Martims, 401. 

409; aeeleniiu,900;ve- 

nalia, 401. 
Canalea, 878. m. 
Candidati, 16, 00, 71, a., 

100 ; Aogaetl 

princtpia, 100. 
Canea, 897. 
Canicxila,ib. 
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CMiis,397. 
Canna, Ml. 
CaniUB, 175. 

Canon franMntariua,M. 

Cantbari, SS4. 

Cantheriua vel cantho- 
rium, 387, 380. 

Cantlkua, 303. 

Canticum af ere, SSft. 

Gannsinatus, 890, ». 

Capena porta, 308. 

Capillamentam, 300. 

Capere longa posMMio- 
ne, 40. 

CapiUati,S00. 

CapU, 21S. 

Capfstrare, 305. 

Capistrum, ib. 

Capita c«nai, 58, 60. 

Capitium, S09, a. 

CapitoHnas, 306, 306. 

Capitolium, 306, 300. 

Capitulum, 403. 

Capaa, 363. 366, 367. 

CapMrii, 311. 

Capsariua, 363. 

Capsala, 906. 

CapsaiD, 309, 308. 

Capularis, 330. 

Capuli decoa, lb. 

CapuJus, ib., 380. 

Caput, 355, 403 ; exto- 
ruin, jecinore casum, 
913, n. ; porciniun, 969. 

Carbaaa,375. 

Career, 180, a. 

Carceres, 994. 

Carchesia, 394. 

Cardiaci, 900, a. 

Cardinales vanti, 388. 

Cardlnos, 303; tranavar- 
ai,388. 

Cardo, lb. ; eboa, occi- 
duoa, hesperiua, 304. 

Carlca, 314. 

Cariea vetusUtis, 390,*. 

Carina, 978, «., 980, 981. 

Carmen, 100 : compoai- 
tam, 100, 156, ». ; toga- 
turn, 936: deductum di- 
cere, 379. 

Carmentalia, 990. 

Cannentalia porU, 306. 

Carna, 999. 

Camifez, 193. 

Carpentum, 301. 

Carptor, 315. 

Carpus, ib. 

Carragium, 309. 

Carrago, ib. 

Carruca, ib. 

Carrucariua, ib. 

Canrua, ib. 

Caryota, 314. 

Casa Romuli, SOO. 

Casa, 367. 

Cassis, 950. 

Castella, 306. 

Casteria, 980. 

Castra, astiva, hlbema, 
953; lecticarlorum, 300; 
metari, 953; movere, 
957,*.; navaUa vel nao- 
tica, 984, n. ; statlva, 
castris tertiia, &c.,953. 

Cataphracti, 951. 

Catapirates, 989. 

Catapuita, 971. 

Catastroma, 978, a. 

Catena, 964, 907, a. 

Catena, 907, a. 

Catenati cultorea, 96, a. 

Catenula, 964, 907, n. 

Catervaril, 930. 



CaUi6dn,980;loDga,6. 
Cavadlum, 373. 
Cavaa, prima, ultima, 
&c., 944. 
Cauda, 978, a. 
Caudex, 975. 
Caupo, 407. 
Caupona, ^7. 
Caurus, 368. 
Causa semel dicta, ISO, 
a. ; sontica, 160, «. 
Causa centumviralea, 
163, a. ; conjectio, 166. 
Causamagere; 173,dice- 
re, 00, a. 
Causaril, 946. 
Causia, 339, ». 
Cautela. 970. 
Cedro iliinere, 366, a. 
Celeres, 17. 

Celia frigidaria, et cal- 
darla, 310. 
Celoces, 978. 
Cenotaphium, 347, 366. 
QenserepopuU avitates, 
suboles, familias,Decu- 
niasque, 80; referen- 
dum de aliqua re, 0. 
Censeri moduin agrt, 
mancipia, pecunias^O. 
Censi, 40, a. 
Censio hastaria, 967. 
Censores, 88. 
Censoria animadverslo, 
00, ». : anbscrlptlo, 80. 
Censor^ judicium, 00,a. 
Censoria inerti nota, 
01,a.; leges vel tabula, 
00. 

Censiim agere v^. babe- 
re, 80. 

Census, 4, a., 97, 56, 58: 
capitis, 50; equestns, 
80 ; in corpore, 40 ; 
Romani populi, senato- 
rius, 80 ; soli, 50. 
Centaurus, 970. 
Centenarii, 115. 
Centenarius ager, 56. 
Centesima bina, qua- 
temai; renovata, par- 
petua, 356. 
Centesimaiio, 968. 
Cento, 380. 
Centones, 979, a. 
Centuaria, 878. 
Centumviri, 100, 163; 
htibus judicandis, 101. 
Centunculus, 380. 
Centuria, 56, 57. 
Centuriam ferre, non 
ferre v. perdere, 66. 
Centurio decimi pill, 
posterior, primi pill v. 
primi ordinis, primus, 
prior, 951, 959. 
CenturionatuB, 951, n. 
Centuriones minorea or- 
dine, 959. 
Centossis, 350. 
Cera prima et extreme, 
49. 

Cera, 91, 49. 
Ceramiam, 356. 
Cerasus, 386. 
Cerata, 980. 
Cerberus, 101. 
Cercurus, 970. 
Oereales, 06. 
CereaJla. 991. 
Ceria, 383. 

Certs incumbere, 363. 
Ceriti vel cerriti, 90a 
Caroma, 997. 



Certamen athletienm, 
vel gymnicum, 996. 

Cerussa, 906. 

Cernssata, lb. 

Cervi, 970. 

Cervical, 300. 

Cervisia. 383. 

Cespes fortuitus, 878.^ 

Cessio in lure, 30. 

Xaipttv, 305. 

Chaidei, 900. 

Cbaldaicis rationlbas 
eruditus, 900. 

Charonita, 98. 

Churta deletitia, 361, 
dentata, Augusta re- 
gia, Li viana) Hieratica, 
Claudia, dec, 360. 

Charta, 360,epistolares, 
364. 

Chenoboecinm, 377. 

XiAia;>X;o(, 951. 

Chiramaxittin, 301. 

Chirodota, 900, a. 

Chirographus, 303. 

Chironomi, 941. 

Ctiironomontes, 315. 

Cblrotheca, 997, n., 903. 

Chirurgi. 97. 

Chlamydaius, 253. 

Chlamys, ib. 

Choragtum, 940. 

Choragus, lb. 

Chorus, lb. 

Cibilla, 305. 

Ciboria, 394. 

Cibum, 305 ; stantes ca- 
pere, 968, a. 

Cicatrix, 387. 

Cicer, cicercula, 383. 

CiliCla, 979, a. 

Cinctus, 900, Gabinus, 
51. 

Cineraril, 905. 

Cinerarium, 344. 

Cingulum, 900, a. 

Ciniflones, 905. 

Cippi, 970. 

Cippus, 349, 344, n. 

Circense tormentom, 
304. 

Circi, 401. 

Circuitores vel circlto- 
res, 956. 

Circulus auri, v. aure- 
us, 907, a. 

Circumferre, 56. 

Circumscriptio, 05. 

Circus, 70 : ApoIIinaris 
vel Flaminlus, 70,401 ; 
maximus, 994, 401. 

Cirri, 905. 

Cisiarius, 309. 

Cisium, ib. 

Cista, 65, a. 

Citari, 88, a. 

Gives ingenui, 89. 

Civitates faderata, 51. 
a., 54. 

Clabulare, 309. 

Clamor, 949, a. 

Clarigatio,945. 

Clarissimua, 0, 103. 

Classiarii, 989. 

Classici, 289 ; auctores, 
58. 

Classicus, 56. 

Classis, 58, 983. 

Clathra ferrea, 939, a. 

Clauatra, 370. 

Clauatritumus, 360. 

Claustrum, 984. 

Claves, 370. 

Clavus, 980. 



Clepsydra, 166, 990, 157. 

Ciientes, 90. 

CUtella, clitellaria, 380. 

Claaca maxima, 406. 

Cloaca, 405. 

Cioacarium, 406. 

Cloacarum, curatores, 
406. 

Cloacina, 101, 

Clypeus, 950, 300, a. 311. 

Coactiones argentariaa 
factitare, 129. 

Coactores, ib» 

Cochlea, 341. 

Cochleare, 396, 377. 

Cochlearia, 358. 

Codex, 176, a., 364; Ore- 
gorianus, Hermogenia- 
nu8,Justinianus, Theo- 
dosianus, repetita pne- 
lectionis, 151. 

Codi(:ilIi,44, 364. 

Cwlebs, 317. 

Calia, 383. 

Cnlius mona, 306. 

C<Blum, 304. 

Coemptio, 398, 329, 335. 

C(Bna,3Gl, 313, aditia- 
lis, adjicialis, 316 ; ad- 
ventitia, 316 ; antelu- 
cana, 301 ; auguralis, 
dubia, ; 316 ; feralis, 
346, nuptialls, 333; 

Sontificialls, 316; recta, 
16 ; skliaris, 316 ; viar 

tica, 316. 
Canacula, 374. 
Canaculum, 303. 
Ccena caput vel pompa, 

314. 

Canatio, 803. 
CcBnatioqes, 374. 
Canula subita condicta- 

que, 316. 
Coercitio, 947. 
Cognati, 91, 34, a. 
Cognitores, 174. 
Cognomen, 99. 
Cognoscere, 80. 
Conors pratoria, 961. 
Cohortes, 960 ; alarea 

vel alaria, 350, a. 
Coitio. 60, a. 
Cola vinaria, 810, a. 
Coliseum, 931. 
Col lateralesharedes,44. 
Collegium, 109, 903 ; 

consuluro, 904, a. ; fe- 

cialium, 904, a. ; Fla- 

vialium, sodalium Au- 

gustalium, 903. 
Collica, 381. 
Collma, 68 ; porta, 307. 
CoUis hortulorum, 395 ; 

Murcio8,Diana,Remo- 

nius, 307. 
CoUybista, 356. 
Colon!, 96, a., 378, 370. 
Colonla, 51 ; militares, 

59 ; civiles, plebeia, 

togata, 59. 
Colon us bonos, 378. 
Colum, 317, nivarinro, 

396. 

Colnmbar, 180. 
Columbaria, 345, a. 347. 
Columna anea,403> Ma- 
nia, 403 ; rostrau, 907, 

403. 

Columna, 409. 
Columnarii, 403. 
Columnarium, 403. 
Colus, 371. 
Coma talamistrata, 904. 
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n, i in gndtts formata, 
S90; coma tuggeitum, 
904. 

Combimre, SS7, n. 

ComiMari, S02. 

ComiMatio, 309. 

Comiaaator, 309 ; con- 
jurationis, ib. 

Comitatua, 110, n. 

Comitei, 103. 

Comitia, 104, 131, 170,0, 
33,54,58,59.03,03,06, 
191,130; calata,55; cen- 
turiata.33, 30, 41,54, 
55,50,58,59,01,06,60, 
70,83, lOS, 194, I09-- 
171; cariata, 54,55, 100, 
197 ; dirimere, 93, n. ; 
habere, 54 ; inajora, 50; 

Spoil, 70 ; tributa, 54, 
, 07, 00, 70, 93, 94, 96, 
90,101,194,109,170,171. 

Comitialei dies, 54 ; eo- 
mitialibus dlebiu, 0, n. 

Comitiati tribani, 139. 

Comitium, 55. 

CoRunentari, 999. 

Commentarii, 194, 363 ; 
•lectorum vel selecto- 
rum, 363; a commenta- 
nif , 863. 

Commentariut renim 
urbanaram, 194. 

Commissiones, 399. 

Committere opera, 399. 

ComoDdia, 336 ; comce- 
di« togato, pratexta- 
ta, trabeate, Ac, 336 : 
Ateilans, 937. 

Commune, 37 ; in com- 
mune contulere, pro- 
deaae, d&c, 37. 

Compactores iibrorum, 
366. 

Comparare,inter ae,! 10. 

Comparatione patiii, 
79, fi. 

Compedes, 180. 

Comperendinatio, 165. 
Xompitalia, 331. 

Compiuvium. 180, 373. 

Componere, 337, 344. 

Compromissariaa, 163. 

Compromiaaum, 165. 

Concamerata audatio, 
308, n., 311, n. 

Concepta actlonia in- 
tentlooe, 109, n. 

Concha, 357. 

Conchylta, 314. 

Conciliabula, 53. 

Conciliatorea, 196. 

Concilium, 13, 173 ; ple- 
bia, 70. 

Concionalia hirudo era- 
ni,90. 

Concionem dare, proda- 
cere, advocare, in aa- 
cendere, habere, veni- 
re, in vocare, 05 ; in 
concione atare, fb. 

Concionea conduct«,90. 

Conclamare, 330. 

Conclamatum eat, 336. 

Conclave, 373. 

Concabina, 330. 

Concubinatus, 390. 

Oonculriamvei concabia 
nox, 910. 

Condere, 338 ; in lerari- 
nm, 13, laatrum,58,rite 
manee, animam aepol- 
chro, 336; corpora, 343. 

Condietio, 160. 



Coodicttonea, 197. 

Conditor dttlciariua,S15. 

Conditorea juria, 198. 

Conditoria, 347, a. 

Conditorium, 344. 

Conducta mttltitQdo,90. 

Conductorea, 878. 

Confarreatio, 398, 390, 
835. 

Coniriarium, 389, 358. 

Congii, 358. 

Congina, 389. 358. 

Conjectorea, 800. 

Conj'urati, 340. 

Conjuratio. 946. 

Conjux, 330. 

Connubium, 830, n. 

Conquiaitio, 247. 

Conquisitorea, 947. 

Conacripti patres, 9, 7. 

Conaecratio, 348. 

Conaenaualea, 159. 

Consentea dii, 187. 

Conaeaaorea, 179. 

Conailia aemeatria, 7, n. 

Conailiarii, 166, 129, n. 

Conallium, proconsulla, 
119, M. ; reipublice 
aeropiternum, 1, n. ; in 
conailiam 8ecedere,95, 
H. ; in conailiam adhi- 
beri vel aaaaroi, 139, a. 

Conatitutionea, 17, 150, 
n. ; principalea, 151, n. 

Conatratua equua, 351. 

Conaualia, 939. 

Conauere oa, 395. 

Consuetudo vel moa 
majoraro. 151, a. 

Conaul prior. 77. 

Conaularea, 8, 83, 114 ; 
legatl, reclores, 114. 

Conaulari8,aquarum,495 

Conaulere aenatum de 
aliqua re, 10 ; licet, 98. 

Conaulea, 76, 77, ; desi^- 
nati, 78, 66 ; honorarii, 
ordinarii, suffecti, 89. 

Conauli ordine, 8. 

Conaulta belli, aapien- 
tum, Gracchi, 13. 

Conti, 383, n. 

Contlcininro, 319. 

Contubemalea, 94, 111, 
955, 830. 

Contubernium, 94, 955, 
360, 330; vivere in 
contubernio, 255. 

Conventua, 113. 

Convivari recta recte et 
dapaile, 316. 

Convivii dictator, dux 
vel atrategua, 336. 

Convivium intempesii- 
vum, 301. 

Coptn, 314. 

Coqui, 37. 

Coqtma, 315. 

Corbil*, 379. 

Coria, 273, n. 

Cornicen, 50. 

ComicuJa, 964. 

Comiger, 188. 

Comu, 341, 357. 

Comua, 950, n. ; veto- 
rum, 381 ; portus, 384. 

Corolla, 343, 819, n. 

CoroUarium, 949. 

Corona caatrenaia, 963 ; 
civica, lb. graminea 
obaidionalla, fM ; mu- 
ralia, navalia, roatrata, 
963 ; apicea, 904 ; val- 
larta, 963 ; aub corona. 



98 : eonma clngwa val 

clrcundare, 900, ». ; 

cumcoronaebriita, 819. 
Corona, 995, 319, a. 
Coronam coiIigere,]66,* 
Coronare cratera vel vi- 

na,396. 

Coronarlum auram,llS. 
Corpora lecticarionun, 

390 ; noodum concla- 

mata, 836. 
Coipna juria, 84, 118, 

196, 151 ; aecare. 84. 
Correctorea, 108, 114. 
Corrigere niorea, 99, a. 
Corrigia, 999, n. 
Cortina, 909, n. 
Corua, 388. 
Corvi, 985. 
Corybantea, 907. 
CorymU v.corona,978,M. 
Corymbua, 887. 
Coryphaua, 940. 
Cothonea vel -tia, 985. 
Cothurnus, 938, a., 908. 
Cotyla, 858. 
Covinariua, 309. 
Covinua, 899. 
Crater, 394, 390. 
Cratea, 970, a.; dentata, 

380 ; aub crate necari, 

968, n. 
Crearj, 66. 
Cremare, 837, n. 
Crepida vel -dula, 909. 
Crepidaram oatragula, 

393, n. 

Creptdati, SIO, a. 
Crepundia, 339. 
Crepuaculum, 919. 
Creta, 994, 290. 
Creta y. creaaa nota, 

177. 
Cretata, 990. 
CretaU pedes, 94, a. 
Cretio liareditatia, 44. 
Crimen majeatatta, 97, 

n. 119; raptua, 161, a.; 

regni, 58. 
Crinalea acua, 995, a. ; 

faacia, vitta, 995. 
Crinea ficti vel auppoai- 

ti, 300, n. 
Cnnitua, 186. 
Criata, 950. 
Crocota, 996. 
Cruata, 895. 
Cruatula, 814. 
Crypta,411. 
Cryptoporticua, 307. 
Cubicuia, doraaitoria. 

noctuma et diuraa,377. 
Cobicularii v. -area, 878. 
Cubicularius, 98, n. 
CuUculum, 989, a. 
Cubile, 889. 
Cubitua, 857. 
Cuculhia, 991, 801, a. 
Cudo, 994. 
Culcita, 804. 
Culeo Inaatus, 161, a. 
Culeua, 959. 
Culina, 373. 
Culmen, 867, 889. 
Culmua, 889. 
Culpa potare magiatia, 

Culter, 880. 
Cultrarii, 910. 
Cultrariua, 918. 
Cultri, 916. 
CuluIIi, 894. 
Cumerum, 389. 
Cabeua, 939,944, a. 



Coaicalam a(«i«,t74. 
Cupadia, 874. 
Cuppa vel cnpft, SM. 
Curator, 115. 
Cnratorea aqnaivm. 

405; opemm poblicxv 

nun, riarum, Ac, 101. 
Curetea, 906, 907. 
Curia, 1,9.6,96,401. 
Cnrialea, 47. 
Curio, 1 ; Mazimoa, 1, 

55,135. 

Curionea, 46, 9H. 
Curriculaiv 301. 
Cuxma, 390, 991 .- ftka- 

ti,301. 
Curaoras, 880; pobbo. 

410, a. 

Cmaorias, 978. 
CursuB, CM, a., 9I0L 
Cnmle ebur, 74. M- 
Cnrulea magiatratna, ft. 
Cuatodea, 69. 
Cuatodia, 370 ; Hheia, 

180. 
Cuatodia, 936. 
Cyathi, 35& 
Cyathiaaari, 396. 
Cyathua, 396 ; ad cj^ 

thoa atare et atatv, lb. 
Cyclaa, 967. 
Cymba autilla, 975. 
Cymbia, 394. 
Cyrnbula, 970, a. 
Cynoeura, 393. 
Cytjaua, MS. 



DactyU. 814. 
Daetylotbeca, 30S. 
Aai^oyrs a^-oOvc trnt c«- 

ffOf, 841. 
Damnati ad gradioiB et 

ad luduni, 9n. 
Damnatio, 43 ; ad bet- 

tiaa, 181, n. 
Damno, 43. 
Damnum, 179; iiquna 

datum, 101 ; mastara, 

ib.a. 

Dapes, 843 ; Iftets, 311 
Decairaa, 959. 
Deceropeda, 357, a. 
Decemviri, 5. 96, 70, 79, 

100, 194, 159^ ]64« 901, 

a. ; lltibua jodicaiMba, 

100, 101 ; aafCria <aciaa- 

dia, 268 ; aacronun, 69. 
Decerea, 979. 
Decemere, 63. 
Declea,c«nciaa, Ac 399. 
Decimani, 949 ; Uaiitaa, 

387. 

Decimatio, 908. 
Dadarari, 66. 
DecoUare, 990. 
Dacreta, 180, n. ; aogv- 

rum, Caaaria, eoiiao- 

lum, decuriooiim, iodl- 

cfa, pontlflciuii, pnae- 

pis, 19. 

Decretona acma, 988, a. 
Decretum, 05 ; senaloa, 

8, 19 ; tribunonin, 05 ; 

ultimum vel axtia- 

mum, 19. 
Decnma, 46. 
Decumani, 46. 
DecmaannBt 50. 
Decumanua, 46. 808. 
Dacunx, 349. 
Dacuzfa aanatoifa j«di- 

00111,179. 
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Decnris, 181, 19S, 178, 

Decorio, 9S, 858, cabi- 
cnluiorain, ST4. 

Decomre, 857, 848 ; ad 
teciU suffragia, 71, nJ 

Decorslo, 857, n. 

Decussatio, 387. 

DecuaMtlum, 891. 

DecQSsia, 350. 

Dedititii, 88, 88. 

Deducera, S78. 

Dedactores. 60, 130. 

Defensorea, 174, ». 

Defrutam Tlnum, 880. 

Defuncti, 840, n. 

Dejlci de poDte, 64. 

Delatlo nominis, 173, n. 

Delatores puhUcorum 
criminum, 173, n. 

Delectum tkabere,a45,ii. 

Deljrere, 381. 

Delphica, 306. 

DelubiB,.810, n, 

Delttdere, 834. 

Denarii, 63. 

Denariua, 85, «., 80, 34, 
851,353. 

Denicalea feria, 345. 

Dens, 380. 

Dentale, 380. 

Dentls evuUio, 896, n.' 

DepecttUtor, 118, n. 

Depooere vino, 336. 

Depontani, 64. 

Deportatio, 47, 160. 

Depositiones teattom, 
176. 

Depotitna, 836. 

Perogare, 66. 

Deacendere, in aciem, 
campum, dbc, 170 ; nt 
actvrua, ib. ; Tinom, 
318. 

Desertor. 891. 

Detignan, 66. 

Deaignator, 880. 

Deaignatores, 838. 

Deapondere flliam, 381. 

Deanltorea, 391. 

DesoltoiU, 891. 

Detestatio aacroni2D,96 

Devnz, 349. 

Dexter et ainiater, 196. 

Dextana, 849. 

Diata, 874. 

Dianome, 53, «. 

Diaria, 864, 363. 

Dlarinm iervomni,86,i». 

Dibapho Teatire, 198. 

Dibaphum cogltare, 196. 

Dicam acribere.Babacri- 
bere vei aortizi, 158, «. 

Dici, 66. 

Dicrotv, 976, n. 

Dictator, 59, 78, 83. 

Dictatura •einettTia,106 

Diabiia faatia, 158, n. 

Diem dilBndara vel dif> 
fene, 167 ; ». ; dicere, 
J69 ; prodlcera Tel pro- 
dueere, ib. 

Diea AUienaia, 888 ; at- 
ri, 988; dviUa, 819; 
comitialM, 54; concep- 
tlT«, 880, n. i faati, 84^ 
187,180 9S0,ii.;feri«, 
880 ; ImpexmtiTS, 890, 
». ; ioftoatl, 888; lnta^ 
dsi, 188. n-jjuati, 167 ; 
Inatricna, 88; natnra- 
Ua, 819, fi. : nefastl, 
84,^ 1 27, n. ; pntUaraa, 
988 ; pnlbati} 988 { pco- 



feataaJttO, «.; lelig ioai, 

883 ; sUtas, 880, ». ; 

statns, 165 ; tirocinii, 

889 ; togs vlrilia, ib. 
Dlespiter, 188. 
Dillkrreatio, 839, 335. 
Digesta, 151. 
Digitalia, 893, n. 
Digitis crepere, 315, n. 
Digito liceri, 158. 
Digitum tollere. 40. 
Digitus, 357, 358, annu- 

larls, 898. 
DU eoBl^stea, 187 ; indi- 

getea, 189 ; magni, 187; 

majonun gentium, 181; 

marini, 314 ; minorum 

gentium, 189 ; nobiles, 

187; patellarli, 318 ; ae- 

lecti, 181, 167. 
Diis reddi, porrici, 814. 
Dijovis, 101. 
Diluculum, 819. 
Dlludia, 235. 
Dlmachteri, 830. 
Dimensom, 86, n. 369. 
Diminutio capitis, 48, 

c^tis masdina, media, 

ib. 

Dimlttere nxoram, 334. 
Di(£cesi8, 103. 
Dionsa mater, 184. 
Dionysia, 188, ». 
Dioecuri, 985, a. 
Diotv, 894. 
Diphthera, 301 ; Jovia, 

Af^Ocpiai, 360. 
Diploma, 864, 410. 
Dira vel Dir», 199. 
Diremptio suffragiomm, 

65. 
Dirlbitorea Tel distriba- 

tores, 65. 
DiiimexB eomitia, 69, a. ; 

f ufftagta, 66. 
Discalceatns, 998. 
Discedere in allaomnU^ 

11. 
Diacesslo, II. 
Disci jactos, 986, n. 
Disdncti, 868. 
Discinctns, 990. 
Diacoa, 886, 805, a. 
Discntere, 86. 
Disputatio fori, 188. 
Distribatores, 65. 
Diua Fidias, 180. 
DiTerfaia, 835, a. 
Diversores, 410. 
Divereoria, 410. 
Diverticula, 410. 
Divide, 10. 
Divinatio, 173. 
DiTini, 800. 
Divisores, 60, n. 
Divortlum, 838, a. ; fa- 
cere cum ozoxe, 334. 
Dixi, 177. 

Do, dico, addioo, 84. 
Doctor, 363. 
Dodrans, 380, 357. 
Dolabra, 880. 
DoUum, 817. 
Domina, 363. 
Domini faMulamm, 88. 
Dominlmn quintartnm, 

41. 
Dominua, 94, 83. a., 41, 

01,»:117,118,889,368. 
Domitor, 395, n. 
Domoncnls, 318, n. 
Domus, 38, 40 ; Palati- 

iia» 896 ; loiTsts, 800. 



Dona, 348. 

Donari annnlo aureo,18. 
Donatio, 41. 
Donatlvum, 358. 
Dos recepticia, 389. 
Dossuaria, 380, n. 
Drachma, 56, 849, 358. 
Draco, 303. 
Dropax, 859. 
Ducenani, 115, 178. 
Dueere, 371, ». ; 878 ; 

bonestum ordinem, 858 

nxorem, 333. 
Duces, 103 ; multitudi- 

num, 80, n. 
Ductus, 253, a. 
Duella, 44, 349. 
Duo et TicesimanI, 949. 
Dnodecim scripta Tel 

acriptuia, 387. 
Duoaevicesimani, 849. 
Duplicarii, 964. 
Dttplicatio, 159. 
Duumviri, 53, 109, 168, 

«., 171, a., 901. a. 
Dux, 266 ; legionls, 951 ; 

prsfectusqne classis, 

883 ; tunnc, 858. 

E 

Ebur, 883 ; curule, 74, 
391. 

Ecclesia, 58. 

Ecnlens t. eqauleoa, 
175. 

Edicere, 84, a. ; sena- 
lam, 6, A. 

Edicta, 6, 17, 150, a.; tia- 
latitia vel nova, 84. 

Edicturo, 84, a., 85,95; 
peremptoriuin, perpe- 
tuum, provinciale, ur- 
banum, unnm pro om- 
nibus vel pro tribuB, 
84,85. 

Editionem, per, 174. 

Edititii, indices, 175. 

Editor gladiatomm, 999, 
930, n. 838, 834. 

Editoris tribunal, 882. 

EduliamelUta vel dul- 
ciaria, 814. 

EXari?;, 396, a. 

Egredi relatlonem, 9. 

Egregii, 103. 

'EKKaiitxti/mtf 976. 

Blaothesium, 311, a. 

EUeboroaos, 200. 

Elogium, 43, a. 848. 

Bmancipianf, 35, n. 89. 

Emancipatio, 35. 

Emblemata, 385; ver- 
miculata, 875. 

EmboUa, 848. 

Embolus Tel -um, 394. 

Emere a malo aoctore, 
40. 

Emeriti, 946, a. 960. 

Emplastratio, 886. 

Emplaatrom, 906. 

Emptio, 989, a. ; per as 
et libram, 36, 41 ; sub 
corona, 40. 

Endromis, 897. 

'BvioxpSt 895, a. 

Ensis, 951. 

Enubere patrUms, 34. 

Enuptio gentis, 34. 

Bfriiemendea, 863. 

Bpbippia, 951. 

Ephippium, 389. 

Bpibata,988. 

Eirii9a9pai, 881. 



Ewiypafth 848. 
Epirhedium, 398. 
Episcopus, 103. 
Epistola, 16, 366; ab 

epistolis, 366. 
Epistylium, 403. 
Epitaphium, 348. 
Epithalamia, 333, a. 
Epitrapezins, 313. 
'EirraXo^, 306. 
Epula sacrificiales, 814. 
Epulum Totivum, 311. 
Epularide die in diem, 

301. 

Eques, 868. 
Bquestria ordinis prin- 

ceps, 19. 

Equi jugales, iugarii, 
Juges, funales, 894. 
Equiiia, 281. 
Equiso, 305. 
Equltatus Justus, 948. 
Equites, 1, 17, 18, 10, 

57, 171, 179, 177, 959, 

890. 

Equum adlmere, 19. 
Equus Octobris, 999. 
Ergastulum snbtenrane- 

um, 96, a. 
Ervum, 383. 
Esculus, 385. 
Esquilina, 68; porta,398. 
Essedarii, 230. 
Essedarius, 393. 
Esaedum, 399. 
Euripus, 884, 838, 378. 
Eurus, 388. 
Everrs, 345. 
Everriaior, 345. 
Evocare, 153, a. ; deos, 

360. 

Evocati, 947, 955. 
Evocatfo, 846. 
Exanctorare, 968. 
Exauctorati, 967, a. 
Exauctoratto, 968, 969. 
Exaugurari posse, 138 a. 
Exanguratio, 36, a. 
Bxceptio, 166. 
Excnbia, 856, 870, 807. 
Excubias agere, U6. 
Exedra, 367. 
Exercitla ad palum, 857. 
Exercitator, 897. 
Exercitor navis, 160. 
Exercitus, 857, consula- 

ris, 858,a, 
Exhsredare, 48. 
Exigere foras, 385. 
Exilium, 180. 
Exlmere diem diaendo, 

0, a. 

Exodia, 885. 
Bxomis, 301. 
Exostra, 944. 
Expensi latio, 856. 
Bxploratoria naTes,979. 
Expromissor, 34, a. 
Bxquilinus, 397. 
Bxsequia, 338; Immatu* 

rs, 338. 

Extra consulere, 918, a. 
Exttsplces, 801. 
Extraordinarii, 958, 855, 

857. 

ExuTis, 857. 
ExTerra, 845. 



Faba, 383. 

Fabella Atellani, 886, 
Fftbri, 97. 
Fabrica, 954, a. 
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Fabulam factre ▼•! do- 
cere, SS7. 
Facem inter utr&mque, 

SSO ; facet nuptiales, 

mariUB, leg^tlma, S33. 
Factio alba vel albata, 

nistata, veneta, prasi- 

na, aarata et purpura, 

396. 
Factiones aarigarum, 

ttS ; qaadrigarioram, 

Ml. 

Fagi, 397. 

Faxutalia mona, 307. 
Faiae, 836. 
Fallax Circaa, 401. 
Falz, 381. 
Familla, 83, n., 34, 34, «., 

40, 41, 839. 
Famtlic emptor, mancl- 

patio, 41. 
Familiarea, 34. 
Famul0, 316, n, 
Fana, 300, 310, n, 
Faziaticl, 300. 
Far, 338, 383. 
Farreom libum, 338. 
Farina, 388. 
Fasces, 7, 75—78, 85. 

S08,3M. 
Fascia, 390, 893. 
Faselus, 383 
Fasti, 138, 104, 833; con- 

sulares, kalendares, 

103, 104 ; fastos reae- 

rare, 77. 
Fastigiatns, 374. 
Fastigium, 374; operi 

imponere, ib. 
Fatldici libri, 303, it. . 
Faunalia, 331, 333. 
Faustus, 108. 
Favete Unguis, 131. 
FavoniDS, 388. 
Fax, 330; prima, 819. 
Febraari, 810. 
Fecialea vel fetiales, 

804,844. 

Felix, 108. 

Feminalia vel femora^ 

lia,303. 

Fenestra, 375. 

Feralia, 831 ; monera, 

345. 

Fercula, 3M, m., 315, 

343 ; prima, 305. 

Ferculum, 380, 404. 

Ferentarii, 340. 

Feretnim, 330, 404. 

Ferie, 00, 188 ; Concep- 

t1v0, 333; denicalea, 
346': imperativae, 333 ; 
Latins, 05, 103, 333. 

Ferre repulsam, centu- 
riam, suffragium, vel 
tabellam, 06. 

Femim recipere, 834, n. 

Ferula, 36, n. 

Fescennini venue, 336. 

Festucas inter ae com- 
mittere, 156, n. 

Festam anciliorum, 581 ; 
mercatonim, 383, n. 

Fibultt, 864, 301. 

Fidel commissiaril, 44,fi. 

Fidel commissum, 43. 

Fidejussor, sponsor, 156. 

Fidem de foro tollere, 
401. 

Fides, jnsjurandnm,118. 

Fidlcinet, 810. 

Fidiculi, 175, «. 

Flduciarius lusres, 43; 
pater, 86. ^ 



Filum ducere, 878. 
Fimbria, 895. 
Fimeta, 370. 
Fimus, 370. 
Fiscales gladiatores, 

330. 

Fiscella, 305. 
Fiscus, 100, a., 144, a. 
Fistula, 361 ; pasUmtia, 

343, n. 

Fistula, 808, a., 378, a. 
Fiabella, 316, a. 
Flagella, 387. 
FlageUum, 180, 304; hor- 

ribile, ib. 
Flagrum, 804. 
Flamen, 4, 55. 304, 905, 

808 ; dialis, 100, 348; di- 

alisi, Martialis, et Qui- 

rinalis, 804 ; Casaris, 

305. 

Flamina, 810. 
Flamines, 103, minores, 

805. 

Flaminia porta, 397. 
Flaminica, 805, a. 
Flaminii, 310. 
Flaramenm vel -ua, 

833. 

FloraUa, 381. 
Flumentana porta, 807. 
Focale vel -la, 90S. 
Foculi, 373. 
Focus, 316, 373 ; peren- 

nls, pervigil,847; porta- 

tilis, 130, a. 
Faneratores, 356, a. 

Faniseces, 384. 

Fanum, 384, caxdum, 

ib. 

Fonus, 355; perpetttum, 
ib.; semunciarium,356; 
unciarium, 866. 

Folia, 860, 386, a. 

Foilicttlus, 306. 

FoUis, 306 ; pugillatori- 
us, ib. 

Fons aquitatis, 136. 

Fora, 63, 401 ; trina, 408. 

Foramina remorum,a78, 
M.380. 

Forceps, 863. 

Fords boves, 331, n. 

Fordicidia, 881. 

Forenaia, 800. 

Fores, 360, laureata, ib. 

Fori, 384, 978, a. 

Formula, 50. 03, 84, 153, 
»., 160, a. ; formula ati- 
pulationumvel sponsio- 
num, 156, a.; formulam 
intendere, 154. 

FormulariuB, 154. 

Fornices, 404. 

Foro transverse, 138, a. 

Fortuna muliebiis, 335, 

Foruli, 367. 

Forum, 170, 806, 854; 
Appii, Aurelium, Cor- 
nelii, 53 ; Cupedinis, 
403, JuUi, Livil, 58; 
magnum, Nerva, Ro- 
manum, triplex, vetus, 
403: et conventua age- 
re, 113, a. 

Forus, 337. 

Fossa, 354, a. 

Fossa, 370, a. 

Frana injicere, conca- 
tere, accipere, 805 ; lu- 
pata, ib. 

Franum, 805 ; mordere. 



FratiM ambarvalM, ar- 
vales, 903, 804. 

Frigldarium, 800, 811. 

Fritillus, 837. 

Fronte recu, aqoatis 
frontibuB, 863, a. 

Fructuarium, 887. 

Fructuarius, 41. 

Fructus, 358. 

Fruge et saisa mola,143. 

Fruges salsa, 894, a. 

Frumenta, 884. 

Frumentaria, 870. 

Frumentarius canon,50. 

Frumentum dttplex,964, 
emptum, decnmanam, 
iroperatum, 50. 

Fruteta, 870. 

Frutices, 365. 

Fucare, 371, n 

Fucata, 306. 

Fucus, 306. 

Fugitivarii, 35. 

Fugitiiri,36. 

Fulcra, 304. 

Fuligine collinere, 

Fulmen, 183, a. 

Fttmarium,816,a., 

Fumosus, 374. 

Funaies cerel, 839; eqnl, 
304. 

Funalia, 330. 

Funambuii, 841, a. 

Fundi, 38 ; popuU, 4& 

Funditores, Baleares, 
dec, 840, a. 

Fundus, 38; fieri, 48, 
51, a. 

Funebria justa, 847, a. 
Funera indictlva, tadta, 
133, 330, a. 
Funera, 344. 

Funeris domlnua, 889, a. 
Funes, 380, 383 ; qui ma- 
lum susttnent, 978^ a. 
Funestus, 106. 
Funeta, 887. 
l^unus, 338, 880 ; acer- 
bum vel immaturum, 
338; indictivum, cen- 
sorium, consulare,pra- 
torium, triutuphale,ptt- 
blicum, coUattvum, ta- 
citurn, translatltium, 
plebeium, commnne, 
vulgare, 338. 
Fur nee manifeatua,]61. 
Furca, 35, 380 ; cxpelle- 
re, ejicere,vel eztnide- 
re, 380. 
Furrifer, 85. 
Furcllla, 380. 
Fares, 160. 
Furia, 188. 

Furtum conceptam,]90, 
161. 

Fuscina, 880. 
Fustes, 180, a. 
Fttstuarium, 160, 866. 
Fnsoa, 871. 



Gabinns einctna vel cal 

tus. 61,' a. 
Galbanatus, 906. 
Qalbani mores. 
Galea, 840, 350. 
Galericulum, " 
Galenn, 105, a., 940,804, 

300. 

Gain, 307. 
Gallia togata. 33. 
OilUca ciepida, 998. 



Oallidniam, 91S. 
GalUna, 814. 
Gallinariura, 377. 
Gansa^w, 90S, lOS, a. 
Gemma perspicaa. 875, 

vel geiuien, 396, a. 
Gemma, 996, a. 
Gemonia, 181. 
Genesisvel geDitaia,lM 
Genialis lectua, 331, a. 
Geneihliaci, 960. 
Genista, 383, 389l 
Geoiua, 186. 
Gens, 81 ; toata.9BL 
Gentes, 81,33, «. 
Gentiles, 4|, 84, a^ 44, 

n., 47, a. 
Gentilitia, 47, a. 
Genua iooerare deoroB, 

311. 

Ttpmimf^ 903. 
Geruli, 380, 390.. 
Geatatio, 807. 
Gestlculatoraa, SIS. 
Gladiator pluximiiwi 

palmarum, 933. 
Oladiatorea aa inwi a ttiHL 

aubdititii, poatalalitd. 

fiacalea, ordinaril, ca- 

tervarii, maridiaiii, fli; 

sine misslone, 996. 

Gladiatoria sagina, 991 

GladlatoriuiD, 930. 

Gladius, 951 ; ad gMI- 
um damnatt,990: plaia- 

beo gladio jttgolarl, ft. 

Glarea, 400, a. 

Glaatam, 185. 

r>a«ff«tiTi$ il9i|r9,16S, a. 

Gleba, 156, a. 

Oleba adscript!, 97, a. 

Glirarium, 377. 

Globus vel orlua, WL 

Glomerare, 371, a. 

Gloriosisaimoa, lOX 

Glutinatorea, 306. 

Gradus, 944, a.,9S7 ; de* 

jectio. 966, a. ; mflita- 
ris, 357, a. ; primus ba- 
noris, 100, ■. ; vel sedb- 
lia, 938, a. ; aenatorioi, 

Graco more bibere, 3BS. 
Gracostatis, 919. 
Fpa/i/iartia, 150, a. 
Grammatici, 97. 
Graphiariom, 303. 
Graphium, 361, 368. 
Gratia val charilas, IOC. 
Gratianim actione^l 
Gratulatio, 963, a. 
Gregarii miUtaa, 950, a. 
Greges, 885. 
Gressus, 357. 
GoberoacQluin, 978, a. 
880. 

Gttbemator, 980, 383. 
Gustatio vel gastnSyS14. 
Gastatoriam, 314. 
Outtam, 910. 
Guttos, 811. 
Gymnasia, 311, a. 401. 
Gymnasiarehos, 9S7. 
Gymnasium, 996, StT. 
Gynmici asonea, 838, a. 
Oymnosophista, 937. 
r«yaiK««v, 373. 
Gynaceum, 373. 
Gypsati pedas, 94, a. 



H. 8. 896. 855. 
HatetlUtaftsna, 
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Habena, M, n. 
Uabena, 3tf5. 
Habere coniitia, 00. 
Haedi, 195. 
UaBredem imBcapara, 

49. 
Hnredea ascendantasi 

collateraleti deecen- 

dentes, 4S ; 8eevndi,43. 
Eereditas jacem, S7 ; 

sine sacrit, M. 
Bsreditatem adire, 44. 
Hiereditatis cretio, 44. 
HaBredlttin,378. 
Baeres, S8,*'4S, 44, n. ; 

fiduciarius, 43, SS,*.; 

ex asse, temiMe, 44. 
HaauD, 394, ». 
Bane, 377. 
Barioll, SOO. 
Harpagonet, 985. 
Harpastum, 9S7, 300. 
Haruspez suromus, 901. 
Hanispices, 901. 
Haraspicina, 1M)1 . 
Haata, 33, 40, 104 ; pnra, 

904 ; tub hasta, 93. 
Haatarla censio, 907. 
Hastati, 946, 950, 999, 

955, 958, 950, 909. 
HaaUtus primus, 999. 
Hauatum, 303. 
Hebdoraades, 918, a. 
HelciariJ, 283. 
Helice, 393. 
Hellocaroinus, 875. 
Helix, 284. 
Heminae, 356. 
Heminaria, 358. 
Hemise8Cla,349. 
Hopteres, 370. 
Herclscere rain{liaffl,4]. 
Hemic trunci, 180, a. 
Hennali, 294. 990. 
Hesperides, 377. 
Heteria, 137, n. 
HezaphoroB, 390. 
Hexaphornm, 339. 
Hexeres, 370. 
Hibernacula, 958, n. 
Hiema, 188. 
HieronicK, 988L n. 
Hilaria, 221. 
Hippagogs, 979. 
Hippa^ines, 979. 
Hippodromi, 401. 
nippopera, 390. 
Histriones, 935, 840. 
Holocaustam, 213. 
Holographam, 49. 
Holosenca vestis, 997. 
Homo per se cognitus, 

91 ; sine censu, 89. 
Honestus, 121. 
Honorarium, 119, 319, 

n. ; decurionatus, 53, a. 
Honorarius, 103. 
Honorati, 85. 
Hoplomachl, 930. 
Horahibema, seztaooe* 

tis, septima, octava, 

990. 

Horn, 1S8. 
Hordeum, 983 : hordeo 

pasci, 908, a. 
liorologia solarla,990, a. 
Horoacopua, 200. 
Horreuro, 384. 
Hortator, 983. 
Horti penailes, 377. 
Bonus vel oitaa, 377 ; 

pinguia, ib. 
Hospea, 813 : oblatttt, 

310. 



Hospital* eiMcahim, 

813. 

Hoapitalia, 313. 
Hospitia, 38, «., 410. 
Boapitiom, 313. 
BoatM, 33. 
Boatia, 212, a. ; ambar- 

▼alia,208. 
Boatnia, 0. 
Honiara, 338. 
Byadea, 395. 
HybridiB, 830. 
BymensoB, canere, 383. 
Hymeneua, 333. 
Hypocaaaton, 310. 
Byjxxiidaacalua, 803. 
B7podrorous,401. 
Bypogasa, 347. 
Bypomnemata, 80S. 



I 



laapla, «^, 
idlogiaphaa, 803. 

Idua, 918. 

ratf 199. 
Ignobilea, 91. 
Ignomlnta, 90, 180. 
iBcet, 344. 
Illegltimi, 830. 
niuatrea, 18. 108. 
Imaglnea, 91. 
Immolare, 913. 
Immotl, 397. 
Impagea, 370. 
Impendium, 355. 
Imperator, 19. 73, a., 

113,117,118.903. 
Imperatorea, 70. 
ImperatoAa majeataa, 

118. 

Impeiatum, 90. 
Imperlum, 73, 74, HI, 

a. 1 14, n. ; prorogwe, 

110, H. 
Impetritum« tnangwa- 

turn eat, 109. 
Impluvium, 189, 373. 
Impolitia, 90. 
Impuberea, 98, a. 
Imus, 304. 
Inaugurare, 01,ff. 
Inauguratlo, 80, 199. 
Inaurea, 990. 
Incendiaili, 185. 
Inceatuoai, 330. 
Inceatua, 330. 
Incilia, 380. 
Incinctoa, 990. 
Inciti, 397; ad lodkaa 

redactua, lb. 
Inclamare, 330, a. 
Incttdi reddare Taraw, 

801. 

Incuria, 00. 
Index, 158, a. 
Indicare, 156. 
Indictio, 50, a. 
Indlctua aenatua, 0. 
Indlgltea dli, 189. 
IndomitoiD, 399« a. 
Indnalum, 991. 
Infanua, 180. 
Infamia aer, 907, a. 
Infaustua, 196. 
Infalix, 190. 
Inferis, 345, 840 ; Infa- 

riaa ferre,mittere,34ft. 
Inllciatlo, 100, a. 
Infrequentas, 907, a. 
Inful», 904, 919, a. 
Inganni, 93. 



Iiklaria 
iBjurte laTioraa, 101, a 
iBocuIare, 887, a. 
Inoculatio, 387, a. 
Inofficioaam, 43. 
Inquilini, 97, a. 88. 
Inacriptio, 34, a. 
Inacripcua, 95. 
Inaigne navhiro, 979. 
Inaltio, 880, a. 
Inapergere, 918, a. 
InaUta, 987. 
Inatitorea, lOO. 
InstilQta, 151, a. 
Iiiatnii,ill. 
Inaule, 38, 89, 306. 
Inaularii, 38. 
Inaulaaa. 319. 
Intentk) actionia, 154. 
Intercedere, 94, 95 ; ae- 
natua conaulto, 19 ; 

omnibua actia, 77, a. 
Interceaalone deaiatare, 

94, a. 
Interdlcare, 65, 155, a. : 

Italia, 180. 
Interdicta, 85. 
Interdlctio, 150, a. ; a- 

quas et ignia, 180. 
Interfaxl tribune, I38» a. 
Interloqnl, 80. 
Intarptataa, 00; jwla, 

198 ; aaciornm, 199. 
Interregnum, 75, a. 
Interrez, 5^59,79,74,70. 
Interrogatio. 158. 
Interula, 991. 
Intaatabilea, 170, 180. 
Infeeatatua, 44, a. 
iMtonaua, 180. 
Inrolucn, 860. 
Ira in alia omnia, 11. 
Irpex, 380. 
Irrogare pcanam, Tel 

muTctam, 03. 
laelaatid ludi, 998. 
laicium, 314. 
Iter, 38, a. 



Jactna, 897, a. ; peasl> 

mua T. damnoaua, Ve- 

nereus t. baailicna, 

327. 

Janicularla, 800. 
Janiculum, 897. 
Janitor, 809, 370. 
Janitricea, 309. 
Janua, 309, 870. 
Japix, 388. 

Jecur aine capita, 91 3, a. 
Jentaculum, 309. 
Jubere legem ▼«! roga- 

tionem, 03. 
Judex, 103 ; qoaatlonia, 

171. 
Judicatum faeere rel 

solvere, 107, a. 
Judiciun ferre allcui, 

104 ; ejerare, ib. 
Judices, 70, 84, 80, 100, 

191, 130, 139, 141, 171 ; 

dare, 104 ; edare, 174 ; 

Kdanei, 106; aalecti, 
3. 

Jndicia, 159; centum- 
f traliai 103, a. ; exer- 
cera, 80, a. ; privata, 
199 ; publica, 108, a.. 

Judicium, 154. 103 ; a., 
dare vel reddere, 153, 
a. ; ex albo, 103, a. ; 
haat«,racuperatorlQm, 



lM;peidttaUioiya,S8; 

qaadniplez. 104. 
Jnga, 970, 378, S99. . 
Jogalea equl, 394. 
Jagarii, 394. 
Jogamro, 856, 881. 
Jugulare, 913. 
Jugnm, 330, »., 871, 

360, 381,887; igaoml- 

nioaum, 371 ; aubir*, 

aab jugo cogere, Ac, 

40. 
Jnmenta aagmaria val 

aarcinaria, 389,956. 
Jupiter indigea, 190. 
Jura nova condare, 199 : 

reddere, 995, a. ; aan- 

Binla vel cognationia, 
I. 

Jurare In acta impera- 
toria, 119, a. ; in legea, 
75,* a. ; In verba, 947, a 

Jurati hominea, 175. 

Jure cedere, 156, a. ; 
caaalo, 39 ; ▼ocats, 64. 

Jurldlcua Alexandrins 
civltatis, 114. 

Juris auctores vel eon- 
ditores, 198 : consult!, 
195; dlaciplma, Intelli- 
gentia, inierpretatio, 
lieriti, prediatorii pa- 
ritua, 195, a. ; regnua, 
198 ; atudiosl, 195. 

Jurisdictib, 73, HI, a., 
114, a., 159. 

Jua, 38, 123, a.. 194;^- 
lianum, 125 ; appUcati- 
onia, 54 ; augiuarum, 
ausplclor.um,195 ; auxl- 
lii, 95; belUcum vel 
belli, ccremoniarum, 
125 ; census, 45 ; civi- 
le, 195, 128 , civile Fla- 
vianum, 128 ; civitatls, 
39, a., 48 ; civlum vel 
civile, commune, 194, 
125, a. ; connubii, 33 ; 
consuetudinis, 125 ; di- 
cere, 84, 178, a. ; dice- 
re, reddere, vel dare, 
120 ; divinum, 125 ; do- 
minii, 150 ; dominii la- 
gltimi, 33 ; extremum 
tribunorum, 94, fecia- 
le, Flavianum, 195 ; 
fundi, 38. a. ; gentillta- 
tls et fapiilitt, 33 ; aen- 
tium, 124 ; honorarium, 
83, 84 ; honorum, 45, 
40 ; bospitii, 310 ; hu- 
manuma95 Umaginuro, 
91 ; inferendi, 343, a. ; 
in re, 155, a. ; Italicum, 
33, 38, 46, 49 ; Latii, 
33, 48, 49 ; lege, leglti- 
mum exigere, 135 : li- 
bera» legationls. 111 ; 
libertatis, 33 ; liberta- 
tls imroinutum, 48; 
mancipii, 89 ; milita, 
45 ; mortuum Inferen- 
di, 37, a. ; nature vel 
naturale, 194 ; necaa- 
aitudinis, 190 ; naxl, 
89 ; patronatua, 35 ; pa- 
trium, 33 ; ponttficumr 
195 ; popnli, 194, a. ; 
poatUmiiiU, 47 ; pnadi- 
atorum, 195 ; pnato- 
rum, 84, a., 199 ; lalap 
tionia prims, tertia, 
quarts et quints, 0; 
^vatum, 134, a. ; pro^ 
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Tindanim rel provin- 
dale, SS ; publico epn- 
landi, ft, ». ; publicQin, 

194, «. : Qalritiom, SS, 
lt6 ; regni, 196 ; reU- 
gionU, 135 ; Romairam, 
ISO ; McroniiB, 46, 47 ; 
sacrosKDCtc potestatU, 

05, n ; sacram, IM, »., 

195 : Bcriptom, 107, «., 

195, 196, n, ; senatori- 
um, 195 ; simragil, 99, 
»., 45, 46; Bommut, 

196 ; taatameDti et lu&- 
reditatit, 93 ; tribuna- 
tU8 petandi, 93, n. ; tri- 
um jlberorum, 144 ; tu- 
iels, 33, 45, ». ; in jus 
rapere, 153, a. ; vocare, 

06, n., 153, n. 
Josjurandum, 947. 
Juta, 338. 
Jastitia, 195. 
Justitium, 993, 346. 
Justus equitatus, 946. 
JuTenea, 19. 

K 

Kalenda Gmos, 910; 
sexUB, 918. 
Karoffr^u^aro, 981. 
Kara^pojcrot, Ml. 
KtXtvcTiiSt 983. 
Exvora^iov, 336. 
Karpov, 981, 394, a. 
XXcfiduref, 981. 
Kv^/iif, 933. 
KoimiVf 869. 
Ktaiuiv, 103, a. 



LaUcaoa vei Lavlcaiia, 

porta, 306. 
Labrum, 900, n. 
Laoernai, 987, n., 301, n. 
Lacinia, 986, 994, n. 
Laconicam, 306, n., 300, 

n., 310, II. 
Lacunaria. 875. 
Lucus, 317. 
Lsoa, 905, 901. 

AMKTlCtl¥ WpOt KOfrpOf 

395. 
Lafta, 371, lanam carpe- 

ro, Ac, ib. 
Lances, 315. 
Lanifici, 871. 
Lanista,999. 
Lanugo, 300, «. 
Lanx, 805, n. ; satura, 

935. 

LapiUi, 177. 
Lapidibtts cooperiri, 966, 

Lapis, 409; albus, 806; 

specularis, 375. 
Laquearia, 875. 
Laquaarii, 980. 
Lares, 41, 119, 186,919, 

991, 989, 319, 899. 
Larva argentaa, 896, a. 
Larrs, 341. 
Lanrati, 900. 
Latera, 978, «., 980, a. 
Lateranus mons, 897. 
LaticUvU, 951. 
Latifnndia, 885, a. 
Lakini, Juniani, 90 ; ao- 

cii,48. 

Latlnitaa, 46. 
Laiilum vetus el nomm, 

46,«. 



LatroMs,latrancuU,897. 

Latus davus, 4, 5. 75, 
990, 847 ; tegere,933, «. 

LaudaUo, 177, 840. 

Laudatores, 177. 

Laadic«ni, 106. 

Laurea, 967, a. 

Laureata fores, 869. 

LaurentinaUa, 993. 

Laurigeripenates, 869. 

Laurna, 886. 

Lantumie, 99, a., 180. 

Lecti, 839; tricHniaios 
▼el discubitorii, 804. 

Lectica, 889 ; ociopho- 
rus, *c., 339. 

Lecticc, 339. 

Lecticarii, 889, 890 ; lee- 
ticarionim corpora et 
castra,390. 

Lectistemium, 919. 

Lectores, 966.' 

Lectus, 803, 804 ; genia- 
lis, 333, a. 

Legare aliqueinslbl,lll. 

Legati, 959; Cvsaxls, 
114. 

Legatio libera, 17, 111, 
139. 

Legattts, 111, 959. 

Lege agere, 199 ; inter- 
rogare, 173 , uti, 196, n, 

Legnm ^abrogare, anti- 
quare, vetare vel non 
accipere, derogare, ju< 
bare, obrogare, rogarc, 
subrogare, 66. 

Leges. 198, 180-151; 
agrana, 96, a. ; eanso-' 
ri«, 996 ; consulares, 
194 : curiats, 108 ; de- 
cerariialaa, 109, 197, 
194 ; de levando fosno- 
re, 96, a. ; de novis ta^ 
bulis, ib.; doodecim tap 
bularum, 109, n. ; 197, 
fonibres, 96, a. ; fm- 
mentariflB, ib. ; manci- 
pii, 196,niunicipales,5I, 
196 ; regi», 108 ; scri- 
bere,108, n ; tabellaiiao, 
04; tribuniti»,194 ; ven- 
ditionis, versuum, his- 
toris, poem atum, 196. 

Legibus solutus, 119. 

Legio, 1, 948. 

Legitimi, 330. 

Legitimus,18;senatQs,6. 

Legnleius, 154. 

Legumina, 877, 888. 

Lembi, 978. 

Lemnisci, 319, n. 

I^einures, 341. 

Lemuria, 991. 

Lenocinia, 996, a. 

Lens, 888. 

Lentes, 986. 

Lenticula. 311. 

Lenunculi, 979. 

Leporarium, 377. 

Lessus, 339. 

Leucargiilon, 880. 

Lex, 198, 194, 196 ; M- 
lia et Fnsia, 69 ; anna- 
Isi, 74 : annua, 84 ; Ca- 
tbolica,Christianu,l96 ; 
Conielia, 75; curiata, 

55; Julia, 46; Llcinia, 
81 ; regia, 17 ; Sanctis- 
siroa, TenerabUis, 196 ; 
Yillia, 74. 

Laxidla,839. 

Liba, 314. 

Libamlna prf na, 913. 



Libara dUi, 819, a. 

Libats dapes, 819. 

Libatio, 913. 

Libelia, 351. 

Libelli, 364, 865 ; impe- 
ratoris, 16, 150 ; UbeUis 
consignare, 175. 

Libellus. 100, n., 168, a., 
memorlalis yel rationa- 
lis, 364, a. ; poatulatio- 
nnm, 173. 

Liber. 860, 364 ; baitep 
tns, 300 ; muateus, 818. 

Liberalia, 991. 

Liberi, 98; legitimi, iUe- 
gitlmi, naturales, spu- 
rii, adulterlni, incestu- 
osi, 300. 

Libertas inata, 98. 

Liberti, 98. 

Libeitini, 4, 98. 

Libertinus miles, 103, a. 

Libitin» qnestoa, 886. 

Libitinam Titare et eva> 
dere, 336. 

Libttinarii, 836. 

Libo Ubi, 319. 

Libra, 349, 358 ; aqua- 
ria, 405 : per «sot lib- 
ram, 85, 80, 41. 

Librerii. 191,866. 

Librarium, 866. 

Ubrarios, 363. 

Librator, 406. 

Libripens, 85, 41. 

Librorum oocclnnato- 
res vel compactores, 
366. 

Librum evoivere, 969. 

Libs, 888. 

Liceri, 158 ; dlgito, ib. 

Licia, 371, 379. 

Licitator, 158, a. 

Lictor, 199 ; postremus, 
primusproximua,sum- 
mns, in. 

Lictores, 199. 

Ligamina, 996, a. 

Ligna acapna, 378. 

Ligo, 380. 

Ligula, 999, a., 396. 

Liguln, 358. 

Lilia, 970. 

Lima, labor, 361. 

Limare opus, 361. 

Limbus, 987, a. 

Limites, 884, 887 ; agro- 
rum, 149 { decumani, 

ooo. 

Linea alba, 994, a. ; sa- 
cra, 897. 

Lintea, 976, 306. a., 311. 
Linteones, 871. 
Linteum torale, 304. 
Lintres, 975. 
Linum, 383. 
Liquet, 177 ; mihi non. 

Lira, 381, 889. 
Lirare, 381, 889. 
Litare, 983, 346 ; dfis, 

918. a. 
Litem astimare, com- 

ponere, dijudicare, 167; 

suam facere, 168. 
Litera damnatoria,sala- 

taris, tristia, 177. 
Litena, 864 ; laureatas ; 

969« a. 

Llteratut, 95. 
Litea dizimere, 107, a. 
Litigantes, 156, a. 
Litigatoraa, 154, a. 
Litis contestatie, 165. 



Lituus, 198. 957. 
Ltxa, 955. 
Lixiviom, 994. 
Locaxii, 93S. 

Locaftionea ind]ieere,90, 

a. 

Loculamanta, 387. 

Loculns, 344, 363. 

Locup)ea,878. 

Locuv consnlaria, 391. 

Lodicula, MO. 

Lodix, 305. 

Lore. .^95. 

Lorica, 950. 970, m. 

LoricaU. 951. 

Lorum, 909, a. 

Lotos, 909. 

Luceres, 17, 66 ; poale- 
rioras, 17. 

Lucina, 189 

Lncta, 996. m. 

Luctus, 347. 

Lucus, 911. 

Ludere datatim, expal- 
Sim, raptim, 906, 307 

Ludi Apollinaras, 99L. 
Cereales. 921 : cuetm- 
•ea, axtraordinari494 
magni,Tel Romamjko 
gU8talas,99t; Otd^M , 
piscatorii,999 ; scenici. 
934.a. ; aacalaraa,ataU, 
▼oUvi, 994. 

Ludicrum Oacnia, 936. 

Ludii, 340. 

Ludionas, 995. a. 

Ludus Trojae,998: ad 
ludum damnati, 999. 

Lugubxia sumete, 347, 
a. 

Lumina, 406, a. 
Luna, 188, 993. 
Lnnata peUia, planla, 

LunaUci, 901. 
LupaU frena, 396. 
Luparcal, 906. 
Lopercalia, 194, 991. 
Luperci. 906. 
Lupi, 395. 
Lnpinum. 383. 
Lupus, 314. 
Lustrare, 58. 
Lustricua dies, 93. 
Luatrum,9,4, 56; ooe- 

dare, 91, a. 

Luteum ti^twiw^^m y^ 
Lymphavi val Ljmpba- 

tici, 900 ; numi aoii, ib. 
Ljrmplialictta paror^OO. 



Macallum, 409. 

Macxocolla, 960. 

Macta aaae, 913. 

Mactare,9I3. 

Menadea, 188, n. 

Maniana, 994. 

lfMistar,906,983,363; 
a(£nii8eionum,37S ; col- 
legii, 197, 909; val 
conviTii, 396; curia, 
65; aQuitum,75, 106; 
a., 106, 107, a. ; mo- 
rum, 99 ; nana, 963 ; 
populi, 163, 107, a. ; 
aociatatia, 18. 

Magiatratus curulaa, 74. 
991 : extraoPttlnaTii,74 ; 
ni^orea, m^oras oidi- 
narii, minoras oidiaa* 
rii. 74 ; onUnaril, 74 ; 
oroinarii minoras, 101. 
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Maglatri equitom, IM ; \ 
navium, 283 ; officio- 
lum, sciinioram, 103. 

Majestatis crimen, 87, 
119, 142. 

Mala, 314. 

MaUei, 370. 

MalleoU, 386, ii. 

Malleus, 213, n. 

Malobathrum, 812. 

Malus, 278, n., 280. 

Manceps, 37, 46. 

Mancipatio, 30, 58. 

Manc^Ms, 46, 125 ; con- 
duct! et redempti, 166. 

Mancipi res, 37, 38. 

Mancipia, 23, 27, ». 

Mancipium. 30. 

Mandata, 150, ik 

Mane, 210. 

Manes, 341, 343. 346; 
rite condere, 336. 

Mangones, 23, n. 

Maiiica, 180, 203, n. 

Maniae, 341. 

Manicula, 380. 

Manipulares, 250, n. 

Manipalus, 248, 260. 

Mansio, 253. 

Mansiones, 410. 

Mantlca, 389. 

Mantile, 366, n. 

Manuleati, 200. 

Manumittere, 28. 

Manas, 327, a.; Injec- 
tio, 155, n. 167 ; mana 
omnia gubemare, 108 ; 
manum conserere, 156. 

Mappa, 306, n. 

Marcellea, 112. 

MarcuU, 370. 

Marga, 380. 

Margarit», 38, n. 206, n, 

Marginari, 409. 

Margincs, 409. 

Marilari, 317, «. 

Marro, 380. 

Mars extramaraneai, 
223* 

Marsaplam, 186, a. 

Massa plamboa, 230, n. 

Mastigia, 25. 

Uaanl, 394. 

Mater familias, 380. 

Materia vitis, 387. 

Matheniatici, 200. 

Matralia, 222. 

Matrimi, 329. 

Matrimonii renonclatio, 
335. 

Matrona, 287, 330. 

Matronalia, 221. 

Matta, 304. 

Maasoleum, 347. 

Mazonomuxn, 315. 

Mediaatinus, 25, n. 

Medica, 383. 

Medici, 27. 

Medlmniu, 359. 

Medttrinalia, 222. 

Medius, 304. 

Megalesia, 221. 

Melancholici, 200, a. 

Membrana, 3iS0. 

Mensa marmorea, 806, 
». ; opima, prima, 305, 
S13;8ecunda,305,318: 
altera, 813. 

Mens«, 305, 815 ; Iimb- 
qualea, 806. 

Mensam appoaere et 
aaferre, 3(». 

Mensarii, 356. 

Mensis Venerii, 164 ; in- 



tercalaris vel Macedo- 

nicus, 217. 
Menstruum, 26. 
Meracius, 324. 
Mercatoris naves, 270. 
Mercenarii, 25, a. 
Merces, 355 ; par, 166. 
Merenda, 302. 
Meretrlces, 880. 
Merga, 884. 
Mergites, 284. 
Meridiani, 230. 
Meridies, 219, 394. 
Meritoria, 392. 410. 
Mtcoxopoff 166. 
Meta, 225; prima, &c jb. 
Metatorev, 253, 258, n. 
Metreta, 358. 
Metropolis, 103. 
Micare digitis, 328. 
Miles, 1 ; manipularis, 

260. 

Militare as, 340. 
Militts commoda. 160, 

n. ; matatio, 266, n. ; 

prasmia, 260, n. 
Mille, 356. 
MiUiariam, 858; aure- 

um, 400. 

Mimographi, 241, a. 
Mimus, 241. 
Mina, 352. 
Mins, 340. 
Minervalia, 221. 
Minionat«, 206. 
Ministrator. 166. 
Miiiistri, 121, n., 122, a., 

210, 315 ; qosstoria, 

87. 

Minores, 82. 
Minium, 151, n. 806; 

purpurissum, 296. 
MirmiUones, 280. 
Missio, 229, N. : causa- 

ria, gratioea, honesta, 

Ignominiosa, justa, 269. 
Missus, 226. 
Mitelln, 209. 
Mitne, 205. 
Moderator, 395. 
Modii, 358, 26, a. 
Modiolus, 393. 
Modiperator, 826. 
ModiuB, 26, n. 280, 850. 
Mola salsa, 218, a. 
Molybdis, 282. 
Movripeiit 278. 
Moneta, 852. 
Monilia, 297, 395. 
Monopodium, 305. 
Monoxyla, 275. 
MoDStra, 196. 
Montorius, 397. 
Monnmenta regis, 195. 
Monumentum, 344 ; hm- 

reditarium, 342. 
Moratores, 224. 
Morbus comitialis, 68. 
Mores majorum, 106, a. 
Moriones, 816, a. 
Morra, 328. 
Blors, 181, 188. 
Mos majorum, 161, n. 
MotoriB comcMliB, 236. 
Movere equestri online, 

19 ; Tel ejicere, 5, 88, 

n. ; senatu t. tribu, 84. 
Mocea, 112, a. 
MulcU, 179; molctB 

MMBve ceriatio, vel 

irrogatio, 170. 

Mull Mariani, 889. 
Mullo, 395. 
Mullus, 849. 



Mulfum, 814. 
MoltatiUam argontttm, 
99. 

Mondus nraliebrls. 204. 
Munera, 343; militaiia 
capere, 51, a. 
Munerarius, 220. 
Munerum indictio, 268. 
Mania v. munera ca- 

Gre, 88, a ; pacis et 
Ui, 57, a. 
Municipes, 83. 
Municipia, S3, 51. 
Munifices, 256. 
Munus, 18, a., 21. 
Murvna, 314. 
Marez, 297, 384. 
Murra, 826. 
Musculi, 278. 
Museum, 867 ; v. musi- 
▼um opis, 375. 
Musteus liber, 318. 
Mustum, 817. 
Mutationes, 410. 
Myrotbeca, M9, a. 
Myoparones, 278. 
MystB, 188. 
Mysterium, 188. 

N 

Nsnia, 339. 

Navia porta, 806. 

Nardum, 312, a. 

Nasturtium, 312, a. 

Natatio, 300. 

Naturales filii, 381. 

Nauclerus, 283. 

Nanlum, 191, a. 

Naumachia, 228, a. 401. 

Naumachiarii, 228. 

NautB, 282, a. 

Nautea, 280. 

Nauticus clamor, 288. 

Navales socii, 282. 

Navalia, 282, 284, a. 

Navaxchi, 283. 

Naves actuaria, 278 ; 
nratB, 281 ; annonariB, 
270; belUcB, 281, a.; 
caudlcaris, 275; cele- 

- res, LiburnaD, 279 ; lon- 
gs, 276, 278, a., 281 ; 
mercatoris, Ac. 279; 
octo, novem, decem 
ordinom vel versnum, 
276 ; onerariB, ib. ; ros- 
tratB,281 ; sutiles, 275 : 
tectB vel constratB, 
281. a. ; subducere et 
reficere, 285, a. 

Nsviculariam facere, 
283. 

Navlculator, 283. 

Navigia vitiUa, 275. 

Navis dominus, ezerci- 
tor, magister, 160 ; 
prBtoria, 279, a., 288. 

Nefasti, 223; nefiutls 
V. atris diebus, 6, a. 

Negotioruro gestor, 160. 

Nepos discinctufl, 290. 

Neptnnalia, 222. 

Nere, 371, a. 

Nervus, 180. 

Nessotrophium, 877. 

NeurobatB, 241, a. 

Nazi, 27, a., 84. 

Nezumvel-ua, 80. 

Nidi, 367. 

Nilt, 378. 

Nivei Quirites, 816. 

Nobiles, 21. 

Nobilissimls, 108. 



Nodns Herculeua, 882. 
Nomen, 22, 856; deferre, 

178, a. ; Latinum, 48. 
Nomenclator, 60. 
Nomina facere, azigere, 
ezplicaxe, Ac., 856 ; 
tamquam habeas tri^ 
nomina, 29, 857. 
Nomlnari, 66. 
NonB, 218. 

Nota argenti, 851 ; inere 
censoria, 91, a. ; Faler- 
ni, 818. 
NotB, 28, a. 
Notarii, 121, 865. 
Notailus, 302. 
Novfi i|y ca, 219. 
Nova tabula, 84. 
Novalis, 382. 
Novella, 151, a. 
Novendiale, 845. 
Novendina, 218. 
Novi homines, 21. 
Novicium inventam,404 
Noz concnbta, intern- 

pesta, media, 210. 
Noza dare, 161, a. 
Nubentis utenaiUa, 882. 
Nubere. 832. 
Nubilarium, 884. 
Nuces relinquere, 388 ; 

spargere, ib. 
Nudei pinei, 314. 
Nuga, 889. 

Nomina legionnm, 260. 
Nnmmi serrati, 852. 
Nninmularii, 356; vel 

pecunia spectatores, 

101. 
Nummus, 850, 851 ; ad 

signa depositus, 00, a.; 

asper, vetua, Ac., 89t. 
Nuncupare bavedem, 

42. 
Nuncnpatio testamenti, 

42. 
Nundina velnovendina, 

138,196,218,229. 
Nuntiatio, 02. 
Nuptla, 326, 380. 
Nympha, 101, a. 
Nymphaum, 400. 
Nvfi^pXiprrot, 200. 



Obarati, 84. 
Oblces, 870. 
Obligatio, 160. 
Obliquare, ainui in ven- 

tos, 281. 
ObnuDtiare, 62. 
Obnuntiatio, 02. 
Obolus, 837, 352. 
Obrogare legem, 66. 
Obrassa, 352. 
Obatragula crepidanun, 

908 a 

Obettiffilll. 292, a. 
Occa aentaU, 880. 
Occidens, 804. 
Occinere, 68. 
Occacarl, 386. 
Ocimum, 388. 
Ocrea, 288, a., 850. 
Octophoros, 800. 
OctoplMmun,880., 
Ocali, 886. * 

Oculos imponere, 886,a. 
Oculus navis, 278, a. 
Oidttovj odeum, 400. 
Odores. 345, a. ^ 

(BnopoUnm, 817. 
Oflicina chartaiia, 866. 
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OfBciiMS amorain, tapl- 

entis, 360b 
Ofiicium, TV, 333 ; solan- 

ne togs virilis, S80. 
OflliringesB temm, 38S. 
Olearis naves, S79. 
OUtorium, 403. 
* OXxaSsi, 870. 
01i», 310. 

Omina captare, 199, •. 
Slvtofiaif $49. 
Onus militum, 898. 
Opera una, Ac, 388. 
Opers conduct* ?el 

condactonim, SO. 
Operam dare, 15, 100. 
Opistograplua, 303. 
Opistographus, 308. 
Oppugnare, 309. 
Oiptaviov, SOS, n. 
Opsonium, 308, «. 
Optimales, 31.^ 
Optio, 858. 
Optiones, SM. 
Opus liaiare,301; mnie- 

tun vel musiTiim, 375. 
Oraculum, 199. 
Ore, 383. 

Oram solvere, 888. 
Oratio, 99, n. 
Oratores, 174. 
Orbis, 303. 
Orbes, 305, «. ; facere 

vel volvere, 803. 
Orchestra, 5, 844. 
Orclnl,38 : senatores, lb. 
Orclniana sponda, 338. 
Ordenin, 383. 
Ordinarli gladiatores, 

830. 
Ordines, 800 ; ezplicare, 

859; mUitle, 860, n. ; 

inferlores etsnperiores, 

ib. ; popull, 1 ; remo- 

ram, 870. 

Ordinum dactores, 851. 
Ore fftvere, 181. 
Orea, 395. 
Orgia, 188, a. 
Oriens, 394. 
Originarif, vel origina- 

les, 37, ft. 
Ornari, 110. 
Omatriz, 805. n. 
Omithon, 377. 
Oscines, 03, 197, a. 
Ostenta, 190. 
Ostia, 885. 
Oatiaril, 80, a. 
Ostlarius, 309. 
Ostium, 309. 
Ostracismus, 178. 
Oirrpeura. 178. 
Ostrea, 814 ; ostrearum 

vivaria, 314, a. 
Ova, 885. 
Ovatio, 887. 
OvUes, 04, 05. 
Ovum, 314 ; ab ovo us- 
que ad mala, Ib. 

s 

p 

Facta, 331. 
Psdagogi, 85, 303. 
Pndagogium. 80. 
Paganalia, 8», 50. 
Paga^58; etmontani, 

Fagine, 388. 
Pagus, 50. 
Pala,380. 

Palastra, S>7, 888, 310, 
a., 378,401 ; pabKtram 



discere, 888. 
Palestricus magistervel 

doctor, 337. 
Pal0strit», 387. 
Palanges, 884. 
Palare vltes, 387. 
Palaria, 300, 857, a. 
Palatine, 06; doiniis, 

990. 

Palatinns mens, 390. 
Palatium, 390. 
Palea, 385. 
Palasstra, 311, a. 
Pali, 354, tt., 388. 
Palilia, 1, 331. 
Palimpsestos, pallnxes- 

tas, 301. 

Palla, 837, »., 887. 
Palladium, 11, 188, a. 
PalUats comodia, 830. 
PaUiaU, 880. 
PaUium,830,880,89]. 
Palma, 380 ; lemniscata, 

336, 833. 
Palms, 387 ; virldes, 

100, a. ; palroanim pla- 

rlmarum gladiator, 833. 
Palmipes, 357. 
Pelmula, 380. 
Palmuls, 314. 
Palmas, 357, 358. 
Paludsmentum, 358. 
Paludatus, 111, a. ; pa* 

ludati duces, 358. 
Palus, 300. 
Pampinare, 387. 
Pampinariuro, 387. 
Pancratiastn, 401. 
Pancratium, 401 ; pan- 

cratio certare, lb. 
Pandects, 151, n. 
Panegyricut, 63. 
Ilavriyvpis, 88, n. 
Panic! terrores, 190. 
Panis et Circenses, 180 ; 

farreos, 388. 
Pantheon, 810, 375, 399. 
Pantomimi, 841. 
Papillo, 333. 
Papyrus, 300. 
Par impar ludere, 387, a. 
Ilapaieiyfiari^eip, 843. • 
napaSstcogf 377, n. 
napairv p^tot, 190. 
Parapherna, 339. 
Parasanga, 351. 
TlapcurntfoWf 879. 
Parasemon, 879. 
Pares, 188, n. 
Parentalia, 345. 
Parentare, 345. 
Uapnopoi, 394. 
Parma, 349 ; vel pelta, 

330. 

Parrhasls Arctos, 303. 
Parriclds, 135, 181. 
Parricidium, 338. 
Pan antica et postlca, 

dextra, 198^ a. ; (kmlH- 

aris, hostilis vel inimi- 

ca, 318 ; postica sinis- 
tra, 198. 
Partiarius, 379. 
Pascuura, 379. 
Passus, 357, 858. 
Pastinuro, 387. 
Pastinattts agar, 387, a. 
Pastores, 379: 
Patella, 305, a. 
Patellarii dii, 318. 
Pater patratns. 804 ; pa- 

txis, 117; patninvs,3S0. 
Patera, 818. 800, a. 
Paters, 384. ' 



Patibtttum, 183. 

Patina, 305, n. 

Patres, 8, 7, 8, 9, 10 ; 
conscript!, ib. ; majo- 
rum gentium etmino- 
rum gentium, 8, 81. 

Patria communis, ger- 
mana, 38. 

Patricia hma, 893. 

Patricii, 8 ; majonim 
gentium, ib. 

I^trima virgo, 389. 

Patrimi et matrimi, 389. 

Patrius, 31. 

Patroni, 174, 179. 

Patronus, 170, a. 

Pauper clavus, 890. 

Pausarius, 883. 

Pavimen'.a sectilia, 375; 
tessellata, 378. 

Pavo. 314. 

Pazillus, 880, a. 

Pecten, 371. 

Pectines, 314. 

Pectorale, 850. 

Pectuncttli, 814. 

Pecuarius, 46, a. 

Peculator, 118, a. 

Peculatus, 113, n. 

PecuUum, 80, 39 ; cas- 
trense, 35. 

Pecunla, 109 ; signata, 
349, a. ; pecuniam oc- 
cnpare, ponere, Ac:, 

Pecuniosua, 378. 
Pedagogi, 35, 87. 
Pedagogium, 35. 
Pedagog^us, 363. 
Pedanei judices, 165. 
Pedarii senatores,! 1, IS. 
Pede presso, 868, a' 
Pedes. 878, It., 981,304. 
Pedibus efferre, 338, a. ; 

ferre sententiam, 11; 

ire in sententiam, II. 
Pedics, 180. 
Peginares, 831 
Pegmata, 338. 
Pellaca, 330. 
Pelles, sub pellibas hie- 

mare, durare, haberi, 

retinerl, 355. 
Pellex, 330. 
Penates, 189, 819, 389. 
Pendere, 40, 349. 
Penetralia, 189. 
PentathJum, 836. 
Penteres, 870. 
Penula. 303, 390. 
PenuB, 315. 
Peplus, 387. 
Pern, 389. 
Perduellloais judicium, 

58. 

Peregrin!, 33, 53. 
Peremnia, 190. 
Perfectissimi, 103. 
Perferri, 00. 
Per^amena, 300. 
Penpheria, 303, a. 
Peripodium, 887. 
Periscelldes, 393. 
Per petasmata Attalica, 

805. 

Peristylinm, 887, 313. 
Perones, 893. 
Perorare, 9, a. ; justa 

oratione, 100, a. 
Perpetaaa Augustua, 

118. 

Perrogari, 8. 
Perscribere, 300. 
Perscriptio, 384. 



Persona, SS7, m. 
Pertica, 357. 
Parties, 881 
Penuada, 333. 
Pervigil, 347. 
Pes, 357. 
Pessuli, 370. 
Petasataa, 894. 
Petasns, 180^ S94. 
Petauriats, 81 1, a. 
Petaurum, 841. 
Petere etrepetere : 

tam, 17£; pnaetim et 

csaim, m, 8491, a. 
Petitio hsreditatia, 157. 
PeUtor, 153, a., 158, a. 
Pelorritura, 30ft. 
Pexa,880. 
Pbscasia, 89Bl 
Phals,335. 
Phalers, 804. 
Pharos, 884. 
Phaseli, 878. 
Phaselns, 381 
Phasiana, 314. 
Phials, 394. 
Philjrrc, 300. 
^ijjiovi', 395. 
Phimus, 387, m. 
Phrenetid, 800. 
*<rXapxoiy 1. 
Piaculum, 815, n, 
Picua, 185, a. 
Planus sponaionis, 157 ; 

IMgnore contendere ec 

Sacramento, lb.- 
Pila, 851 ; paganica, tii- 

gonalia, trigon, 300; 

velox, ib. 
Pilam revocare 

tem,300, 307. 
Pilani, 848, 858. 
Pllatnm agmen, 
PUeati. 304, 340, a. 
Pilei,338, n. 
PilenCum, 391. 
Pilos evellere, 30O, a. 
Pilaus, 88, a., 894, 310, a. 
Pilam, 848. 
Pinacotfieca, 371 
Pmarii,807. 
Pincema, 18S, a. 
Pincius, 397. 
Pinas, 870, a. 
Piratics navea, 979. 
Piscarium, 40ft. 
Piscatoris nares, 871 
Pisces, testacai, 314. 
Piscina, 309, a. 377. 
Pistachis, 314. 
Pistordukiariva, *c.31S 
Pistrinum, 85, a. 
Pisnm, 363. 
Pittacia, 800, a. 
Placentae, 314. 
Placita impeiailonuBtTB. 
Plagiaril, ISO. 
Plagium, 130. 
Plaguls, 890, MO, 381. 
Planipedaa, 841. 
Plaudite, 341 
Plaustrarius, 305.' 
Planatnun, 308, 308. 
Plausus, 848, a. 
Plebeii, 1 
Plebea nibana, 47.1 
Pleblsclta, 70,95,a.lftl,ii. 
Plebiscitnm, 118, a. 
Plabt, 19, 80, a., 187; 

rustica et ubana, 19 ; 

•eivit, 70. 
Pleiades, 305. 
Ploatellum, 391. 
PloxaauuB, 391 
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Plozimum, SO). 

Plambatus, 180, a. 

Flatei, 97a, «. 

PlarSa, S«ft. 

PocilUtor, 16S, ». 

Pocula, S96. 

Podium, 933. 

IIotffiAi}, 409, II. 

PoBiMun petere at rape- 
tere, 173. 

PoHUB militarM, 987. 

IIcjXc«a, 340. 

Poli, 804. 

Polinidr ▼•! politor, 370. 

Pollen tritici, 383. 

Pollex, 357. 

Poliice tninci, 946. 

PoUicem nreoMre eftTer* 
tere, 934, n. 

PoUicM, 357. 

Pollinctorei, 330. 

Pollucere, 911. 

Pollactura, 911. 

PoUucibUitOT emaatt, 
911. 

Polymita, 379. 

Poma, 314. 

Pomatndi, 900. 

Pomaridianufli tanunii. 
910. 

PonuBriiini, fit ^ pnCsr- 
n, 306» ». 

Pondo, 353. 

Poos ▼. pontic«lw,64; 
Sablidus, 411; Nw- 
■is, 411; NwnJeiMM, 
419, II : vettiit Brivft- 
tli, 419; FaMdut, 
Ceitius. tenatoriufl, 
Janicoll, trtnmpbalis, 
iEtlaa, MilYiw, 411. 

PoDtei.981. 

Pontifez maxtanu. 50, 
85, 198, 135, 109-*10ft; 

PonUfices, 85, 109, 908 ; 
mmjoraa et mimoraa, 

Pontlflciale caniMn,108. 
Popas, 910, 919. 
Foppwanom, 906. 
PopalarM, 91. 
Popolaria, 939. 
Populiscita, 194, n, 
Fopula8,107,ii. ; jnaalt, 

Forca.381. 

Porcoleta, 388. 

Poretu Trqjamui, 314. 

Porta, 59, 300 ; Agonen- 
sis, 307 ; Carmeatalto, 
Capana, 808 ; coll, 
304; CoUina, a» 307; 
Docamana, 954; Bt- 

Jnilina, 0,908 ; •xtraor- 
Inaiia, 954 ; Flamlnta, 
307 ; NAvia, 308 ; pn». 
torla, pilncipalia dez- 
tim et siniatra, QiuBtto- 
rla,9d4,955;QuMiiaUf, 
Salaria, 307: tcelefata, 
308; tiinmpballs, 905, 
a08 ; Viminalla, 808. 

Portenta, 100. 

PorthiDaoB. SS7. 

Poiticna, 807. 

PwtlacQlas, 983. 

Portitor, 101,11.337. 

Portltorat, 48. 

Poitorlam, 40. 90i •., 
143,1^,101. 

Portna, 985. 

Poaca,900. 

PoaiU artua, 1301 



I Potaessione ezcloaos 

vel dejectua, 158, ». 
Poaaeaaiones, 38. 
Poateriores, 17. 
Posticam, 370. 
Fostliminium, 48. 
Postaceniam, 944. 
Poatsignani, 961. 
Postulare aUquem de 

crimine, 173. 
Foatulatio actionia, 178. 
Poatulationibas vacare, 

159, II., 178. 
Postalationiiin liballua, 

173. 
Foat'ulatitU, 930. 
Potestaa, 55, n., 73, 74, 

111,11. 114,11; in popato, 

14, fi. 

Potitii, 907. 
PnBceptor, 383. 
Frsceptio, 48. 
Precldanea agna, 310. «. 
PnBcinckio, 948, a. 
Pnocinctua, 900. 
Pnecipere, 43. 
Placonea, 191. 199 ; ae- 

tionam, 154, n. 
FnBdatorla naTaa, 970. 
FriKiea, 40, »., 19ft, »., 

100. 
Predla, 38 ; canaul cai^ 

aando, 40; bbarm at 

aarva, optlmo jura val 

optima conditiona, 88 ; 

pablico obllgata Tal 

piffDori oppoaita, 195; 

nrbaaa, 38* 
Pradiator, 195. 
Pnadicara, 193, n. 
Prafactl, 194, 959; lati- 

clavU, 901. 
FnBfactuna, 58, 
Prsfectua ale, 959 ; Vh 

Dons val rai fromanta- 

rl«, 103 ; aqiiania^405; 

Augoatalia, 114; caa* 

trorum, 356 ; calanim, 

75; elaaaia, milltaiia 

srarii, 103 ; momm val 

moribua, 09 ; prstotio. 

87. 109, fi. ; urbi val 

urbii, 101, a. ; TigUnm, 

103. 

Prasflca, 344. 
Praflce, 830. 
FrsfurniBm, 310, n. 
Prntttdicla, 164^ 
pFOUudera, 998, a. 
Pnofflia milftaiia, 908, 

964. 

Pronoman, 99, 97. 
Prapataa, 69. 
PnD|>o«ituacubicQlo,S78. 
FrarogatiYa cantaria, 

04; longvposaaaaloQla, 

40 ; tribua, 64. 
Prvncriptio long» poi- 

aesaionis, 40. 
Pnsaea, 50. 
Praaidea, 114. 
Piaaldla, 950, ». 
PnestaUo carta, 109, «. 
Praatiglatoraa, 08,».4Ol. 
Praanf, 906. 
pTBtazts Tal pn»t«zta- 

ta eomodls, 930. 
Pratextata TartM at 

amidtia, 988. 
FrataxtatI moraa, 988. 
Prator, 58, 88, M, 80, 

104 ; bonoratua, major, 

88 ; maximua, lb. 108 ; 

paragriBoa, tt, 80, 87, 

66* 



159, 171 ; oriama 00, 
83-8537,195,158,171. 

Pratoraa, 78, 76. 

Fratorlanl milttaa, 805. 

FratoiiaDonim caatra, 
305. 

Fratorii, 8, 88. 

Pratoriam, 955, 900,900. 

Pravaricari, 170, 881. 

Pravaricatio, 170. 

Pragmatici, 154. 

Prandittm, 801 ; cani- 
num, abatamium, 809. 

Franaoa paratua, 309. 

PraU, 383 ; sieiUre. 384. 

Frehanaioiiam habare, 
03,*. 

Pralom, 817. 

Prensara, 00, »., 01, n, 

Primani miUtaa, 940. 

Frimitia,995. 

Prlmua, 304 ; pilna, pri- 
mipUua, urincapa, ua- 
tatus, 951, 95S ; equaa- 
tria ordinla, 10; jodl- 
com, 171 ; juvantutla, 
10; primua aacandna, 
959; aacratlaffi]naa,118; 
aanatua,9,8, 110; re\ 
auctor aentantia, 11,». 

Princapa, 3, 91. 

Prlncipatua, 8. 

PTiiK:ipea,948,950, 985, 
957,958,969. 

Principia, 954. 

Principium, 55. 

Priatia, 970. 

FriTatl, 59. 

Frivilagio, 17, SO. 

Privilaginm. 194; An- 
gnatum, 17. 

Prooaraa, 91. 

Procaaaoa coMQlaila,70 

Procaatria, 956. 

Frocaatrium, 378. 

Procinctua, 41. 901. 

Froclamator, 100. 

Praecatiim, 978. 

Proconaul, 110. 

Froconanlaa, 114. 

Frocnratio, 115. 

Procurator, 100, 370 ; 
Caaarte,115;pjmi,S15. 

Procuratoraa, 165, «.; 
inaulanim, 80. 

FrodicUtor, 104. 

Frodigia, 108. 

Frolatarii, 58, 80. 

Fromiasor, 158. 

Promlttera, 01, m. 800, n, 

Fromulaldarlom, 814. 

Promulala, 814. 

Promna condoa, 310. 

Proiraba, 388. 

Proitubl, 106. 

Frooiinctara aaolantiaai 
primam, 10, n. ; negara 
aa prontuicwtunim, lb. 

Propaginaa, 386,fi. 

Propignaum, 310, a. 

Fropino tibi, 890. 

Froprator, 110, 114. 

l^iopugnacola, 981. 

Proquastor, 100, 110. 

Fhira, 97^., 980. 

Prorata, 988. 

Prorai, 888. 

^oacaoiam^tM. 

ProacUidi^ 889. 

Fiuacilbafa dowwiB ▼*#! 
fundam. 40. 

ProaariptioiUi talbol*^ 
134 n. 

I hu mc f azta, 918. 



Praaaeta, Proaida, 918. 

Proatituta, 380. 

Frotopraxia, 44, a. 

Protropttm, 317. 

Piorincia, 70. 

Pvovlncla conavlaraa, 
80 ; imparatoria Tal 
Caaanim, 114,n. ; pra- 
toria, 80; proconaul a- 
raa, propratoria, 113; 
provinciaa aortira, 110, 
a. 

Frovocatio, 168. 

Froxeneta, 100. 

Pruna batiUus, 190, a. 

Paaphiama, 58. 

Paeudothyrum, 870. 

Failoihrom, 800. 

Fo^civ ^/»ay, 300. 

Ftarati calicaa, 390. 

Fublicani, 16, a. 40. 

Fugilatua, 996, a. 

Fugiliaraa val -la, 809, 
363, 364. 

Fulia toga, 987. 

Fullarioa, 09, 108, a. 

Ful]aei,987,901,a. 840. 

Fullatua circultta,907,a. 

Pulmentaria, uncta,80l. 

Fulroantaxium, pulman- 
turn, 309. 

Fnlpitum, 914. 

Pula, 309, a. 

Fu]7iJlua,9S9. 

Polvinar, 3n. 

Polvinl val -Ull, 304, a 

Pumica poUra val lavl- 
gara, 336, a. 

Fnnctim, 933, a. ; pa- 
tare, 940, a. 

Functum omna farra,0O 

Pupa, 383. 

Pnpilli, 44, a. 

Fuppl8,978,a.980,981. 

Purpura, 307. 

Purporans, 908. 

Purpuriaaum mlnhuB. 
996. 

Pnatolatom argantnm, 

859. 
PutaaJ Liboniaval Scri- 

bonianom, 165. 
Puticula, 349. 
Fyra,348. 
Pyrg ua, 89V*** 
^nrfche, 900* 



Quadra TiTara aliaaa, 

305 ; findetur, lb. 
Quadra, 300. 
Qnadrana, 300, 800, a. 

890, 340, 350. 
Quadrantal, 358. 
Qnadrantaria. 800^ a. 
Quadrantaa, 310, a. 870. 
Quadriga, 351. 300, 801 
Quadrigarii, 801. 
Quadrifratl, 351. 
Quadrijugl r. •gaa, 800. 
QnadriramaB, 970. 
Quadrirotlum, 891. 
Quadrup]atoraa,17S; be- 

nailciorura auonim,178 
Quadrupll damnari . 178. 
Quadrnplifiatio, 159. 
Quaattoraa, 100, 171, a.; 

paRieid!!,J7. 
Quaatia, m ; pMpolQi, 



Qwfitfmiafl, 175: p«- 
patna, 87, 160, ifl ; da 
ftlao, da eiimma nif o 
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de fticariiset TeneAeii, 

de parricidiia, S7. 
QiuMtor, 948. 
Quaitores, 99; candU 

datl, 100; raUitarM, 

99 ; palatii, lOJ ; par^ 

rlcidil, 106 ; provincla- 

lea, arbani, 99. 
Qumtorii, 8, 83. 
QiUMtorium, SM, 969; 

foram, 100. 
Quartani militea, S49. 
QuartariU 958. 
Quaternio, 397. 
Quataor viri viales, 101. 
Qoatuordecim, aadera 

in, 18. 

Querciu ciWlia, 983. 
Qaerquetulanoa, 397. 
Quinarioa, 390, 398. 
Quincanx, 970. 349, 387. 
Qalndecemvin,903 ; la* 

cria faciondia, 901. 
Qnlnquatrua, 291. 
QulDqueremea, 970. 
Quinquertiuin, 996. 
Quinqaevirl, 109. 
Qaintana, 999. 
Qnintani mUitea, 949. 
QuintUla, 918. 
Quirinalia, 991. 
Qniilnalia flamen, 909 ; 

mons, 397 : pwta, ib. 
Qoirinoa, l«0. 
Qulritare, 33. 
Qoirltariua dominua, 41. 
Qairlt6a,981. 



Rabala, 166. 
Racemua, 887, n, 
Radere noyaciila,800, a. 
Radii, 3M, «. 
RadloB, 371. 
RaUa,380. 
RamenU aalphnraU, 

394,11. 

Rami, 386, a. 
Ramnenaei. 17 ; primi, 

secundijveipoitenoraa, 

66, a. ; poaterioraa, 17. 
Rapina, 161, a. 
Rapum, 383. 
Raatram, 380. 
Rataa, 979. 
Ratio accepti, manaa, 

*c. 396. 
Rationalia, 119. 
Ratiocinatorea ral a 

rationibos, 369. 
Ratiti Dammi, 390. 
Recenaum populi agere, 

99, n. 

Receptui canere, 909. 
Receptas, 198. 

Recognoscere. l^* 
Rector, 983. 381. 
Ractaa cadere vel ae- 

aiatere, 397. 
Racuperatoraa, 119, n. 

169, 163, 164. 
Rederaptorea, 90, 197. 
Referendam cenaara de 

aliqua re, 9. 
Referre ad aenatmn, 8; 

acceptiun, expenaum. 

396; inter srarioa Tel 

csrites, 80. 
Refractarii, 946, a. 
Refracari, 60, 61 
Rafttglam, 919. 
Regia,904;8iip«iWa,79. 
Reyte, 86. 
Regie facere, 79. 



Regifogiofli, 78, 991. 

Regii aplntoa, 79. 

RegiUa,990. 

Regina,904. 

Regionea nrbia, 368, a. 

Regnomjudiciale, 198; 
▼ini, 39f, a. 

Rejectlo civitatia, 48. 

Relattonem ac€ipere,10, 
egredi vel postolare, 9. 

Relegatio, 47, 180. 

Religioaa rea, 36, a. 

Relinere dollam. 318. 

Remancipatio, 339. 

Remi, 990. 

Remjgea, 980, a. 989, a. 

Remigio veioque, 981. 

Remia incambere,983,». 

Remoniua, 397. 

RempnbUcam ordlnaje, 
116, a. 

Renodara, 300, a. 

Renonciare, 69, 66. 

Renonciatio, 339. 

Repagula, 994, 370. 

Repandi calcei, 993. 

Repastinari, 887. 

RepctandB, 119, a. 

Replicatio, 199. 

Repositoria. 319. 

Repotia, 333. 

Repromisaor, 196. 

Repadiare, 331. 

Repadiam, 331. 

Res commooea, corpo* 
rales et Incorporales, 
37, esse in vadimoni- 
um CQBpit, 194 ; manci- 

£1 vel nee mancipi, 37, 
9; nttllioa, privats,87, 

a. : proftuiB, 37, a. ; 

publica, qu9 intelil- 

gontiur, quaaunt, unlr 

Tersitatia, 37. 
Rescripta, 17, 89. 
Reserare, 370. 
Resignare, 49, a. 
Reapersio anniptaoaa, 

348. 
Responaa pradentum 

Teljoria eonsultomin, 

191, a. 

Kaaponaio congma, 188. 
RespubUca opiiina, 16. 
Restibilis ager, 489. 
RestipDlari, 197. 
ResUpalaUo, 198, 190. 
Rate, 930. 
Rotiarii, 830. 
ReticulucD auratDm,996. 
Retinacula, 989. 
Ream facere, 173. 
Rons, 61, a. 193, a. ; 

i»romitteiidi et attpn- 
andi, 198. 
Revocare inaenrltaten, 

99, a. 
Rex, 79, 119, 117, 907 ; 

conviTii, 396 ; sacro- 

mm, 99, 193, lOS. 
Rheda,399. 
Rhedarioa, 399, 309. 
Rhinoceroa.811. 
Rhombus, 314. 
Rica, 988. 
Ricininm, 988. 
RoUgalia, 991. 
Bobor, 180. 161. 
Rogare, 04; maglatra- 

tvB, quBaltoraa, 03. 
Rogarf,66. 
Rogatio,198,170,a. 
Rogatores, 69. 
Rogos, 349 ; plebelni, ib. 



Romania, 98. 
Rorarii, 949. 
Roatra, 99, 84, 340, 403. 
Roatcam, 978, a. 961, a. 
Rota aquaria, 893. 
Rots, 303. 
Robrn leges, 191. 
Rabrica, 191, 996 ; ve- 
tavit, 191. 
Rude donaUjJM, a. 
Rodentes, Sw. 
Rudiarii, 934. 
Radibas battaere, 
Radia, 934, a. 
RuUa, 380. 
Runcatio, 389. 
Ruta caaa, 37. 
Rasticl, 986. 
RatiUTelRoiuU, 131. 

S 

Saccua, 317; niTartaa, 

396. 

Sacelhim, 910. 
Sacer, 94, a. ; mona, 09. 
Sacerdotes, 910; aum- 
monim coliegionim,903 
Sacra, 99. 
Sacra res, 36, a. 
Sacramenta, 947. 
Sacramento adacti, 946, 

a. 
Sacramentom, 197 ; dl« 

cere, 347. 
Saerarla, 910, a. 
Sacratissimos pilBcepa, 

118. 
SacriAcla atata, aolem- 

nia. fortoila, et piaca- 

lar/a, 914, a. 
Sacrificimn Inatrale, 88, 

a. 

Sacronim rex, 904. 
Sacroaancti, 96. a.. 99, a. 
Sacrarn novendiale,tt3; 

ailentium, 191. 
Sigina glaiuatoria, 999. 
SagitUriij^, a. 
8agma,3d9. 
Sagmlna yel herfaa pa> 

ra, 904, a. 
Saaum, 993. 
Sal, 319 ; niger, ib. 
Salariam. 910, a. 319. 
Salea, 319 ; intra pomoe- 

ria nati, lb. ; urbanl, 

amari, ib. 

Sallare cannen, 906, a. 
Saliares dapea, 906. 
Saliirias saltoa, 909, a. 
Salices, 383 
Sallctum ndam, 383. 
Salii, 909, 906. 991 ; A- 

fooales, Coilini, et 
'alatini, 906. 
Sallnum patemum, 319. 
BaUtlo, 997, a. 
Salix, 389. 
Salsus, 319. 

Baltos, 996, a; foUoDioa, 
saliaiis, 909, a. 
Salutare, 316, a. 
Balatatorea, 136. 
Salatem mittere, 369. 
Salve atemum, 344. 
Samnites, 930. 
Bancta rea, 86, a. 
BandapUa, 338. 
Saodapilones, 839. 
BangPlnem mittere,988. 
8apa,890. 
Barcinarla jwnentt} 986. 



Baveoohagva, 8H* 

Baiciua, f79. 

Sarcniatio, 389. 
Baicnlom, 380. 
Barracam, 309. 
BazTiUo. 389. 
Beta, 389. 
Batio,388. 
Satiadare, 198. 
Batoiia,389. 
Betoia lanx, S89: lai, 
146 ; ferra per a a turan , 
139 ; exaairere auiiwi 
tias et obrogara par ssr 
turam,88. 
Batnmalia, 999, 9B8. 
Batuniiua mona, 386. 
Batyra val sataia, 9B. 
Bcabella,941. 
Bcala, 96, a., 98B, 981. 
Bcalaria, 989. 
Bcalmas,980. . 
Bcamna, 981. 
ScandiUa, 868. 
Scapha, 979. 
Bcaphia,3S4. 
Bc^os, 403, 980. 
Bcarificatio, 389. 
Bcaroa, 314. 
Bcena, 939, 944 ; dacti- 
Us et veisatttiB, 914. 
Bcenamm ia atiaauaa - 
turn, 940, M. 
Bceoici artillcea, 9S9. 
Bcheda, 360. 
BcboDobata, 941, a. 
Bduanoa, 986. 
Bdatarica, 979. 
Bcipio ebufneos, 78, a. 
Bcupaa, 999. 
Bcisaor, 319. 
Scorpiooes, 971. 
8cortea,999. 
Saiba,97,86,19i. 
Bcribere, 194, 918. 
ScxfbUta, 314. 
Bcriniom, 388, 308, a. 
Bcripta dnodedm, S7. 
Scriptsarina, 48l 
Bcriptolam, 949. 
Scriptom facere, 191. 
Bcrlptora, 49, 48. 
Bcripolum, 849. 
BcrobeaVni, ». 
Bcmpuliis, 949. 
Scn^nea aoleas, 978. 
Senna, 840. 
Bcutica, 394. 
Beatola, 388. 
Seata]a,984. 
Bcatwn, 9S0. 
8c7lla,979. 
8eyiM,394. 
Secesptta, 9M. 
Sectatorea, 136. 
Bectio,34. 
Bectorea, 34. 
Becnndani, 940. 
Beenndua prtocepa, 9SL 
Beci]rea,79, 76, 77,«8k 

916. 

Secufi percvtl, 986, a. 
Becoiim faadboa adime- 

re, 76, a. 

Becoris, 193, 980. 
BecntoTM, 980. 
Sedere, 169 ; inqnatiiBr- 

decfmvellD aqaaatn* 

bos, 18. 
BediUa,980,a. 



ib. 

BegeetTe, 303. 
Beietea,a89. 
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Segmentam, S97. 
SalocU, 959. 
Sella, 389 ; coniliB, 74, 
7^ 70, 85, 96, 904, 991 ; 

JretUtoria, porUtoria, 
ertoria, miiliabris, 989. 

Sellc, pilyata, famiUa- 
rica, publics, 990. 

SembeUa. 951. 

Sementivs, 9S9. 

Semattre anrum, 951. 

Semlnariiiin, 989 ; Moa- 
tas, 9. 

Semis, 949. 

SemlMXtnla, 949. 

Semisaea, 950. 

Semlta, temttare, 968. 

Semones, 190, 191. 

Semanda. 44, 949. 

Semnncialea, 990. 

Senacula, 6, »., 401. 

Senator prinui Benten- 
tu», 0. 

Senatoret pedaril, It; 
orcinl, 98. 

Sanatorium aUmm, 5, ». 

Senatnm contttlere. 10 ; 
Dumera, 7 ; dare, 0, *•• 

Senatos, 9 ; aoctoritaa, 
8, 19 ; censttit v. decre- 
▼it, 14, n. ; consnlta, 
151, n. ; consoltl fonoa 
oltimxB neceB0itakit,15; 
conaultum, 8,11,19; de- 
cretum, 8, 19 ; edlctva, 
6 ; frequens, 7, n. ; in- 
dictua, legitimoa, 6; 
•eminarium, 9. 

Senlo, 987. 

Sententia consolaria vel 
pFBtoria, 83 ; mazlme 
rrequens, 19. 
Sententia) princepe Tel 
auctor, 11, n. ; vel in 
■ententiam addera, 10. 

Sententiam exqoireie 

eer Mtnram, 60 ; pedl- 
naferre, II ; prlmam 
pronuneiare,10, a.; qui 

senatui preatitiaaet,! 1 , 
». ; auam retractare, 
168, M. ; ire pediboa in 
aententiam alicojusfl 1 . 

Sentlna, 980. 

Sepelire, 938. 

Sepea, M4. 

Sepia. 961. 

Sepimenta, 384. 

Septa, 384, n. ; manno- 
rea, 70, n. 

Septemgemina, 996. 

Septemtrlonea, 999. 

Septemviri epulonea, 
^14 ; epulonum, 909. 

Septentrio, 394. 

SepticoUia, 996. 

SeptimamB, 918, n. 

Septiroontinm, 996. 

Septum, 65. 

Septunz, 349. 

Sepulchre. 947, n.; priva 
▼el aingularia, oommu- 
nia, familiaria, haredi- 
taiia, 847. 

Sepulchmm, 998, 849. 
344 ; familiare vel gen- 
tile, 349. 

Sepulture, 338. 

Sequeatrea, 60. 

Sena, 970 ; aenm pone- 
re, ib. 

Seika Teatia, 987. 

Sena, S69. 

Serta, 995, a., 319^ a. 



Senrare, de oolo, 6i. 
SerTi, 99, 96, a., 955 ; 

novidi, 94; pcBn», t4,n. 
Servile probrum, 160. 
Senrilia nabitoa, 301. 
Servitua, 180. 
Senritutea, 38 ; doaca, 

non altlna toUendi, 39 ; 

ooeria ferendi, 88 ; atU- 

llddU, et 6nminia, 90 ; 

tigni immittendi, 38. 

Servua recepttdna vel 

dotalia, 399. 

Seaamum, 989. 

Seaquipea, 357. 

Seatertia, 4, 35t. 

SeatertU, 4, 34, 35, a., 

359. 

Seatertium, 199, 953. 

Seatertiua, 350, 353. 

Sezageneril, 64. a., 115. 

Seztana, 396, 349. 

Seztantea, 950. 

Saxtarii, 358. 

Sextariua, 396. 

SezUlia, 118. 

Seztula, 44, 349. 

SibUua, 143, a. 

Sibylla Cumsa et Sry- 
thnBa,909,». 

Slbyllini llbri, 901. 

Sicarii,87. 

Sicilicum, r, -08, 44. 

SlcUicna, 349. 

Sicillmentum, 984. 

Sidua nataliuro, 900, n. 

SigilUrla.999. 

SigUD, 198. 

Sigma, 305. 

Signa canera, 961, a. ; 
conferre, convertere, 
efferre, inferre, dto., 
959; aequi,957,». 

SIgnata Tolumina, 964. 

Signiferi, 959. 

Signia infeatia inferre, 
ire, incedere, 959. 

Signum, 959 ; dare/S^I, 

a. ; nocturnum, 989, a. 

I SUentium eaae videtur, 



SUer, 389, 385. 
Silete, 131. 
Silicernium, 346. 
SUigo, 383. 
Silique, 383. 
Simpulnm, 916. 
Simulacra aclrpea viro- 

rum, 399, a. 
Sindon, 991, 996. 
Slniater,198. 
Sinua, 986 ; ainnm eSlm- 

dere, 986, a. ; in ainn 

recumbere, 304, a. 
Siparium vel-ia, 344, a. 
Sipho vel -on, 3OT, a. 
Siate viator, 341. 
Siatere ae, 153, a. 
Sitella, 63, a. 
Sitidnea,989. 
£jm»i?i 335. 
Smegmata, n6, a. 
Soccua. 937, 398, 303. 
Sodi,46,a.; navaiea,388. 
Sodaiea Titii. 304, 305. 
SodaliUtee, 306, a. 
Sol, 188. 
Solarium, 174. 
Soldttrii, 118» a. 
8olea,393. 
Soles feires et Ugnes. 

393, a. 

Soleatua, 399, a. 
Solemnla, 8, a. 



SoUdua nummua, 351. 
SollatiiBum tripudinm, 
63. 

SoUtanrilla, 58. 
Solum cereale, 305, a. ; 
Italicun, 49. 
Solvere, 333. 
Somnna, 188. 
Sordea, 170, 811. 
Sordldatua, 61, a. 170. . 
Son, 355, 878 ; oomitio- 
mm, 93. 
Sortea, 199, 398. 
SortUegl, 199, 900, a., 
401. 

Soititlo fieri, 63, 65, a. 
Spatha, 371. 
Spedoai, 18. 
SpectabiUa, 103. 
Spectacula, 334, 395, a.; 

croenta, 934, a. 
Spectare in equite, 18. 
Specula, 375. 
Specular comeum, 875. 
Specnlaria vltrea, 375. 
Speculatorea, 957. 
Speculatoria navea,979. 
Speculum, 395. 
Speratua, aperata, 991. 
Spheriaterium, 307. 
Spies, 384. 
Spina, 995. 

Sjdntber vel -ter, 997. 
Spithama, 356. 
Splendidi, la 
Spleniatua, 996. 
Splenium, 996. 
SpoUa, 964 ; odma, ib. 
Spoliaiium, 9n. 
Sponda, orctnlana, 338. 
Spends, 304. 
Spondee, 331. 
Spondere, 331. 
Sponaa, ttl. 
Sponaalla. 391 ; diaaol- 

vere, infirmare vel In- 

fringere, lb. 

Sponaio, 157, 158, a. ISO, 

164 ; aponsione lacea- 

aere, certare, vincere, 

rogare, provocare,qus- 

rere, atlpulari, 157. 

Sponaionem facere, ib. 

Sponaorea, 167, a. 

Sponaua, 331. 

Sportula, 53, a., 166, a. 

317, 373. 

Sportuls, 389. 

Squalidi, 170. 

Squalor, 170. 

Stabulum, 377. 

Stadia, 401. 

Stadium, 394, 358. 

Stamen, 960, 871. 

Stantea, 343. 

Stapeds vel atapis, 851. 

YraBfioit 353. 

Stataris navea, 336. 

Stationea, 356, a. 

Statuliberi, 37. a. 

Statnmina, 380. 

Staff a, 978, a. 981. 

Zr^Xai V. tfTvXoc, 409, a. 

Stercua, 379. 

Stemntatlo, 199, a. 

Sterquilinia. 379. 

Stibadium, 305. 

Stigmatiaa, 95. 

Stlfiiddium, 99. 

Stimuli, 370 ; In stimu- 
loa calcitrare, 995, a. 

Stimulna, 381, 394. 

Stipendla legltima fe- 
cere vel fliereil, 969, a. 



Stipe ndaiii, 50. 
Sttpendinm, 968, a., 349; 
duplex. 964. 

Stipendioprivari, 967, a. 
Stipea, 385, a. 
Stipe, 350. 
SUpula, 156, a., 379, 383, 

Stipulatio, 158, 159. 
Stipulator, 158. 
Stlrpe, 885, a. 
Stiva, 880. 

Sroo, 409 ; oromi r^«ffr«- 
ya(, 994. 
Stole, 189, a. 387, a. 987, 



Stolatna pndor, 387. 
Stolonea, 986. 
Stragula veatta, 905. 
Stragulum textile, 906. 
Stramen, 885. 
Stramentum, 885. 
Strata, 951. 995, 409. 
Stratum, 89, a. 
Strena, 41, 950. 
Strepitua, 943, a. 
Strlgs, 366. 
Strigare, 381, a. 
Strigllea, 300, a., 311. 
Strigmenta, 311. 
Strophia, 343, a. 
Strophium, 307. 
Stroppi, 380. 
Structor, 315. 
Struppl. 343, 360. 
Stadia liberalla vel hw 

maniUtia, 139, a.; • 

atudiia, 366. 
Stvlobatea, 403. 
Stylna,961,963;8t7lQ]ii 

▼ertere, 861. 
Suarium, 409. 
Suaaor legla. 61. 
SubbaaUicarii, 408. 
Subditittt gladlatorea, 
990. 

SuUgna, 999. 
Subitarii militea, 946. 
Subjugalia lore, 904. 
Subligaculum, 333, a., 
339. a. _^ 

Snbligar, 336, a. 339, a. 
Snbnnttere, 300, n. 
Snbomati teatea, 176. 
Snbrogarl, 66. 
Subroatranl, 408. 
Snbecribere judicium, 

173. 
Subacriptio, 365 ; cenao- 

ria, 89. 

Subacriptorea, 173. 
SubaeIUa,8, 98, a, 86, 

93. 

Subaericum, 397, a. 
Subaidla, 363, a. 
Subeignani, 361, 369. 
Subeortirl judicem, 174. 
Subaortitio, 150, a. 
Subtemen, 871, 879, 960. 
Snbtexere, 379. 
Subncule, 991. 
Suburbana, 68. 
Succenturtonea, 959. 
Sucdda, 371. 
Sucddia altera, 87T. 
Succina, 994. 
Sncdnctua, 990. 
Succolare, 990. 
Sudarlum, 393. 
Sudatoria, 310. , 

Sudea, 354, a., 989, a. 
Snffibulum, 900. 
Sufflmenta,966,a 
SufilUo, 345. 
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Boffragimi, 64; aper- 

tQin, 71. n. ; Inlre ▼•! 

ire et mittere in, 6S. 
Boff^mtio, 40. 
BuffniticM, S8ft. 
Saffgostut Tel -11111, S3S, 

fi. ; coma, 104. 
Sunrandariam, S87. 
Safle, 377. 
Sulci aquuU, 380. 
Sulcus, 381 ; dodnnU> 

lit, ib. 

Summotor aditot, 111. 
Summui, S40. 
SuoveUuriUa, 58l 
Supernumeraril, 133. 
Suppaim veloran, 381. 
Sttparum, 301. 
SnppUcaUo, 313,133, «. 
Supplicium, 313, »., 338. 
Snpponere. 314, n, 
Snpjiotititii f ladiatores, 

Snrcului, 380. 
STmbolom, 396; dan, 

BynrTapha,lfiO,fi., 338. 
Syngrapba, 170, «. 
SjTithesina, 388, «. 
Synthesis, 388, 311 
Synoa, 337, a. 



Tabellaabaolutoria, 177. 
TabeUMlegfUiM, 331,11. 
TabeUarta, 370. 
TabeUarius, SOS, 306. 
Taberna libraria, 306; 

▼inaria,317,i». 
Tabernacula detandera, 

397,11. 
Taberaaenlom, 6, 108 ; 

capera, 61. 
Tabaima, 410 ; ▼etaraa, 

401. 

Tabernarie, 386. 
TabUnnm, 870. 
Tabula, 40, 43 ; promnl- 

fationfs, 318, a. ; vott- 

▼a,S11, n. 
Tabula, 179, 170; ac- 

ceptl et expensi, 176, 

a. ; Bova, i4 ; vel ta> 

bells, 69, a. 

Tabulam pro8C]1bere,40. 
Tabolariam, 13. 
Tabulata, 387. 
Tacete, 131. 
Taciturn, 13. 
T»da,3SS. 
Tanla, 313, a., 304. 
Talares, 890, n. 
Taiaria, 186. 
Talea, 870. 
Talefitum,840,893. 
Tali, 100, a., 887. 
Talio, 161, a., 180. 
Tarpeloa mens, 300. 
Tatiensea, 17, 68 ; poa- 

teriores, 17. 
Taurea, 309, n. 
Taurus, 309. 
Tecta, 374. 
Tenia. 874. 
Tela, 390, a. 
Temo, 880, 808. 
Templa, 310. 
Templum, 108 ; t. an, 

01. 

Tenebra prima, 810. 
Tentoria, 399. 
Tepldaiinm, 808, a., 81 1 . 
Terminalia, 331. 



Temlo. 337. 

Taro, 884. 

Tertiadedmani, 340. 

Tertiani militea, 340. 

Tertiari, 883. 

Teruncius, 390, 891. 

TesseUa, 886. 

Tessera, 396, 361 ; hoa- 
piUlitatia, SIS ; tease- 
ram confringere, ib. 

Tessera, IW, Wf. 

Tesseraritts, 996. 

TestabUis esse. 188, a. 

Testa, 318, 834; vel 
testula, 178, a. 

Testamentarius, 43. 

Testamentum, 37; fur 
cere in prodnctu, 41 ; 
inofflcioaom, 43 ; resig** 
nare, rautare Tel re- 
cognoscere, 43. 

Testarum snffragia, 178. 

Testes, 139, 186 ; adhi- 
bere, citSLxe, coUigere, 
dare, edere, producere, 

{rofene, subomara, 
76. 

Testimonium denunda- 
re,dicere, onsbere, dec 
176. 

Testis. 163. 

Testuoo, 370, S7S, 373, 
378, a., 373. 

Tetradncbma, 398. 

Texere, ^73., 

Textores, 871. 

Teztrices, 371. 

Teztrina, 371. 

Thalamegi, 970. 

TbaJamita, 370. 

Thidamoi, 378. a. 

Thalamus, 833. 

Thalassio, 383. 

Theatrum, 348. 

Theca calaraarla, 868, a. 

Tbenaa, 803 ; thensam 
ducere r. deducere, ib. 

Theriotrophium, 877. 

Therroa, 308, 800, a., 
310, 367, a. 

Thennopolia, 333, a. 

Tholus, 379. 

Thorax, S90. 

Thranita, 876. 

Tranitai, 878, a. 

epia^/7o$;869. 

6/)0M»i, 303, a 

Tburibulum, 816. 

Thyades, 188. 

Thyrsus, 188. 

Tibia, 941, a. 

Tibia Berecynthia, 307; 
dextra et sinistra, 
Dares et impares, 341. 

"nbialia, 909. 

Tiblcines, 810, 330. 

Tlngere, 371, a. 

Tintinnabula, 370. 

TintinnabTilnm, 104, a. 

Tirocinium, 980. 

Tirones, 399, a., 980. 

Titulus,M,a.40,348. 

Toga, 91, 99, 9991 980. 
987;a]ba.60, a. 170,a.; 
atra, 987, 170; candi* 
da, 60, a., 988 ; libera, 
980; palmata, 18, 78, 
988; Dicta, 78, 986, a., 
988, Ml ;pnatexta,T9^ 
76,89,08,08,178,109, 
a^ 303-307; pulla, 
lib, a., 987 ; pom, 980; 
trabea, 18; virilis, 99, 
980,800 



Togan Batarc, 381. 
Togata,33,986. 
Tocata, 936, 967. 
Touere filium et bob 
tollare, 39. 
Tomaculum, 314. 
Tomentum, dreeBse, 
Lingonicom ral Leu- 
conicum, 804. 
Tondere foifice, 800, a. 
Tonsa, 380. 
Tonsorea, 801. 
Tonstrlces, 301. 
Tonstrlna, 301. 
Toplariam faceie, 377. 
Topiarii, 377. 
Toral, 304. 
Torale llnteum, 804. 
Toreolar, 317. 
Torcnlnm, 317. 
Toreumata, 339. 
Tori, 339. 
Tormenta, 971, a. 
Torques aorea, 364 ; 
nexa, 319. 
Torquis, 907, a. 
.Tortiles,896. 
Torui et -al, 304. 
Trabea, 70, 309. 
Trabeata, 936. 
Trabs, 361. 
Traga, 800. 
Tragadia, 337. 
Tnfaavel-oaf384,800. 
Trahere, 871, a. 
Tkmlatltiaedicta,lll. 
Trama, 373 ; figuia, lb. 
Transire in aliaoraniajl 1 
Transitlonesparvla,l 87, 
a. 

Traaaitorium, 408. 
Translatitia edicta, HI. 
Tranalatitiua, 06^ 
Tiaostrat S76, a. 378, a. 
<RW, a. 

TraaaTectio eqnitun,18 
Tranarena regula, 380. 
Trapexita, 896. 
Treroisais, 340. 
Tressis, 390. 
Triarti, 948, 990, 391, 
399, 998, 890, 969. 
Tribu movere, 69, a. 
Tribula, 384. 
Tribuius, 884. 
Tribunal, 89. 
TribunatBB 
891. 

Tribuni, 91 96; ararii, 
179, 177, 340; laticlarii, 
301 ; militum consnlari 
potestate, 73, 100 ; ple- 

Tribunitiapotaatate do- 
Datl, 97 ; tribonitia 
potestatis, jugum, 04. 

Tribunitii, 8. 

Tribunus, 1, 0^ 68, a. ; 
Celerum, 79 ; cobortia, 
391 ; destgnatus, 93. 

Tribns, 68 ; matica, 68^ 
a. ; uibana, 68L a. 

TribMarii, 90. 

Tributum, 46. 

Trlclinaiia Babylonka, 
379, a. 

Triclinium, 80S, 878. 

Tridens, 380. 

Trien8,349,850,830. 

Trientes, 390. 

Trierarchi, 383. 

Trieterica. 188, a. 

Triga, 300. 

Trigon, 917. 



TrigMiviB, 9BK 

Triiix,S73. 

IVinum nundiBvn, ti 

tilBUBdinuBi, 30, tit. 
Trionea, 803. 
Tiipaa,800. 
Tiiplkatio, 190. 
TripUce acie, 39^ a. 
Tripodes, 916 ; 

sentire, 909. 
TrtpodiwD 

09. 

Trtpns, 909, a. 
Triremes, 970; 

vel armta, I1 

cubiculata, 370. 
Tilataa,80». 
Trita,986. 
IViticum, 383. 
Tritonia Yiifo^ 181. 
TptrvmfocH, I. 
Triomphalia porta, 
Trinmpbare, 305. 
Triumphua, 306 ; 21 

lis, 307. 
TiiUDvM, 100^ 115,907, 

a. ; capitalea, 101, 133^ 

•polMiea, t08, a. ; ■»• 

netalaa, 101 ; aa 

rel traTiri, ib. ; 

biica oooatitaaiiilB,' 

TYochoa, 301. 
T^opaa,403. 
Tropai, 388. 



I>o««i0v, 404. 

iTudes, 989,*. 

Truncus, 380^8. 

Tuba, 957. 

TufaidDes, »ia 

Tubilosthum, vat 41* 
991,991 

Tuguria, 367. 

Ta/i^of,341 

Tum«Uaazii BBilitcs,9l3. 

Tumulna, 344 ; bonoia- 
rlua vel inania, 336^. 

Tunica, 990; Ai^iatl- 
daTia. 18; latidaTia, 
5 ; molesta, 181 ; pal- 
mata, 960, a. 901 ; ac- 
ta, 909, a. ; racta, M, 
331. 371. 

Tunica manicata, 380, 
a.; pallium, tB7. 

Tunlcatua popalluaJOl. 

Turba foranaia, 90 : is- 
gata,3l6. 

Turbo, 307. 

Tuima, 391 

TurasB, MB^ MO. 

Tuna contabnlataJSl 

Turns BDobilea et aa- 
bulatoria, 978, a. 

Turritapuppaa, 381. 

Tutela, 878, a. 3E70 ; la- 
gitima,44. 

Tutela jttdidnm, 45, a. 

Tutor, 43, 44. 

To^»C,341 

Tympaaum, 301 

U. 

Udonaa,808. 

'Xipo^f, 900. 

Uliia7897. 

Ultlmua, 804. 

mtntiibatai, 00: laoaie 
et conducere, lb. 

UmbUlcvB, 800; ortli 
tenaram, 808; adaA> 
bUkoaaaddueaR,*. 
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Umbo, SSO. 
Umbrs, 304. 
Unarota, 391. 
Uncia, 44, 340, 356. 
Unciales, 350. 
Unciarom foinut, 350. 
Unciniun immiteiy), 370. 
Unco trahore, 181, n» 
Unctores, 311. 
Unctttarium, 310. 
Ungueata, 31S, n. 
Ungueotarioa, 811. 
Unguia, 991). 
Un^ulas, 990. 
Uiujaga, 387. 
Unio, 379. 
Uniones, 990, a. 
Univira, 335. 
'Tjraroi, 70. 
'Yiro^i?^, 999. 
Uragi,959. 
Urbea,S9. 
Urinatorea, 305, a. 
Una feraUi, 344. 
Urns, 356. 
Una major, 899; minor, I 

393. 

U8trico]0, 300. 
Ualrina, 849. 

Usu fori, 130, a. 

Usucapio, lai, a. 398. 

UflocapUo vol naucapto, 

UiMiirvcUiariiia, 41. 

Uinra, 898; centealma, 
355; oauna semiaaaa, 
trientes/iuadrantea, U- 
llcita, UlegUimsB, Ac, 
350. 

Usarpatio, 40, 398. 

Usui, 398; audorltatii, 
89; fruciQa,4l. 

Utenaltia, 958, ».; »!• 
bentia,339. 

Uti rogaa. 00. 

Utrea,81d. 

Uva,387. 

Uv« passo, 814. 

Uxor, 339. 



Vacantia bona, 94, a. 
Vacatlo milititt, 940, a. 
Vadart ream, 154. 
Vadea, 154, 109 ; dare, 

154. 

Tadimoninm concipere, 
dare vel differre. oese- 
rere, aistere Tel obira, 
154. 

Vale, 344. 
Val6re,911. 
ValetudiDaiinm, 954, a. 
Valll, 954, a. 
Vallum, 954. 
Valvs, 909. 
Vannas, 385, a. 
Vapomriom, 310. 
Vaaa, Hi ; coUigwe, 
997, a. 

Vaaariam, 111. 
Vates, 900 ; vel Yatid- 
natorea, 900. ^ 
Vatlcanua mona, 897. 
Vectabala, 388, n. 
Vectea, 87t). 
Vectigal, 49, a. 
Vectigalea, 50. 
▼ectigaUA} 143, a. 



Vectorea, 390. 

Vectorias navea, 970. 

Veha,399. 

Vehea, 399. 

Vehicula, 388, a. 

Vehicalmn meritoriom, 
390, a. 

Vela vel Telarta, 989, a. 

Vela, 975, 978, a. 980 ; 
dare, facere, subdace- 
re, ^1 ; pandere, 980. 

Velitea, 948, 940, 955, 
959,901. 

VeUom, 300. 

Velum, 981. 

Veaalea aervi, 94. 

Venalitii, 93, a. 

Vanatio, 998. 

Vendere ancttonem, at 
■actionem, 40. 

VendiUo, 890, a. 

Venire ad Tocationea, 
199, a. 

Venire anb haata, 40. 

Vemi cardinalea, 388. 

Ventilabram, 885. 

Ventilantes, 933, a. 

Vantoa teztiUa, 907. 

Venus, 397. 

Ver, 188 ; aacmm, 911. 

Verba concepta, 158, a. ; 
at inrantamfinta car- 
minum, 911, a. ; face- 
re, 10, 19 ; noylsaima, 
344 ; pOBire, 911, a. 

Verbena, 915. 

Verbenariaa, 904. 

Verbera, 180. 

Verbeio, 95. 

Verbis ImperaUTla, 43, 

VeredarU, 410. 

Vergilto, 309. 

Vernacula lingua, 94. 

Vemn vel Temacnli,94. 

Veraari ad aolarium,990. 

Venanun fooere, 187, 
a. 

Versus FeaeeniAiil, 935. 

Vertices, 894. 

Vertigo, 97. 

Vervactum, 

Vesica, 990. 

Vespce, 889. 

Vespera, 910. 

Vespema, 301 

VespiUones, ' 

Vestalia, 999. 

Veatem nratare, 170, a. 

Veaies Coa, 907, 908, 
Phrygionis, Attalics, 
Ac, 379. 

Vestibulum, 380. 

Vestimenu forensla, 
990 ; syimatina, 879. 

Vestia aurea, anrata, 
907 ; atra, 340, a. ; coc- 
cinea vel cocco tincta, 

 996 ; cflBnatoria vel ac- 
cubitoria, 319 ; a. ; do- 
mestica, 900, a. ; Oal- 
bana, 998 ; holoaerica, 
907, n. ; Phrygiana, 
906 ; Pnnioea,Trria rel 
Sanana. Sidonia, As- 
syria, Ph€Bnicia, Ac 
ib. ; aegmenuu, aeri- 
ca vel bombycina, 907 ; 
servills, 301. 

Vestltua forensif , 900. 



Vetare, 08. 
Veterani, 909. 
Veteratores, 94. 
Veto»8,03,93,94. 
Vetua et tranalatium, 

49L 
Veiilla, 958, a. ; suffer- 

re,vel proferre, 940, a. 
VezUlari, 959, 900, 901, 

909. 

VezUlatio, 90O. 
Vexillum,59,a.900,904; 

vel velwn purpureom, 

979, a. 
Via, -38, a; Caasia, 

JBmilia, Ac, 400; prin- 

clpta, 990; quintana, 

954-450; trinmpliaUa, 

9DwL 

Vi», 959, 400 ; agraria, 
provinciales, 409 ; mi- 
iitarea,consulares,]ra- 
toria, publicB, Ac. lb. ; 
transversa, 410. 

Viarum reglna, 400. 

Viaticum, 110, a. 

Viator, 0, 93. 

VlatonM, 98, 100, 193. 

Vicarias, in, a. ; servi, 
90. 

Vlceslma, 40. 

Vicesimanl milttes, 940. 

Vicesimatio, 908. 

Vlceasis, 850. 

Vicia, 383. 

Victlma, 919, «. ^ 

Vlctimarii, 9ia 

Victoriati nummi, 351. 

Vlctoriatus, 358. 

Videtur fecisse, 177. 

VlsUia prima, aecunda, 

Vigu{a,'996. 

Vigiliis mutandis, 957, a. 

Villa, 370, 377 ; fructna- 

ria, 870; pubUca, 58; 

rnstlca, 877 ; urbana, 
370. 

ViUa, 88. 

Villica,vU]Jciis, 870,378, 
379. 

VirolnOlia mens, 896, 
397 ; porta, 808. 

Vina boma fugacto]^390. 

Vinaceus adnua, 387. 

Vinalia, 999. 

Vinaria,'979. 

ViDcula, 180, 901 

Vindemia, 887. 

Vindemiator, 867. 

Vindex, 34, a. 159. 

Vindicare in libertatem, 
97, a. 

V]ndicaitio,4S,155,101,a. 

Vindices, 107, a. 

VIndicia, 190 ; dare, lb. 

Vindicta, 97. 

Vinea, 873, 387. 

Vineta, 387. 

Vinetom restibUe, 387. 

Vinitoces. 370, 

Vinum albom, nigrum, 
rubrum, vetus, novum, 
recens, homum, Ac, 
323 ; condire, medica- 
ri, concinnare, 891 : do- 
llare, 817 ; dominlcum, 
394 ; Palemuro, Masai- 
cum, Ac. 890, a. 899 ; 
recentatum, 819, a. 



Vlocttri, 101. 
Vir«a,180,a.l80,a.804. 
Virga vel -ula, 9B5, a. 
Virgines vestalea, 907. 
Virgineus liquor, 405. 
Virgis cadi, 906, a. 
Virgo, 405. 
Virgula,150,a. 
Virgulta, 385. 
Virum deserere vel re- 

hnquere, 334. 
Vis civilis et festucaria, 

150. 

Viscera, 914. 
Visceratio, 914, 840. 
Vite donari, 951. 
Vitem posoera et ge- 

rera, 951. 
Vltes compesoere vel 

castigare, 387. 
VitiUanavlcla,975. 
Vitiosi maglstratus, 01. 
Vitis, 991, 906, a. ; com- 

Dlttviata, 387 ; unijuga, 

Vitta, 919. 
Vltta, 909, 819, a. 
Vittata sacerdos, 900. 
Vivaria, 96. 
Vivarium, 877. 
Vivere de die, 801. 
Vivicomburium, 181, a. 
Vivijadices, 860. 
Vocare intro, 04. 
Vocationem hibera, 08, 

a. 

Volones, 96. 
Volsella, 300. 
Volsella, 906. 
Voltnmus, 886. 
Voiomen, 808, 864. 
Vomer, 880l 
Vomitoria, 989. 
Vomunt ut edant, 810, a. 
Vota facere, suscipere, 

concipere, nuncupaxe, 

obsignare. 911 , a. ; nun- 

cupare, 79, a.. 111. a. ; 

solvere vel redoera, 

911. 
Voti reus vel vote dam- 

natus, 911. 
Vovere, 911, a. 
Volcanalia,991, 
Vulturii, 397. 



Xenia, 41, 396. 
Xystarchua, 997. 
Xysti, 401. 
Xystici, 997. 
Xystns, 997. 



yipo^fioff 900. 
Tirar0i, 70. 
Tvo<f9fia, ~ 



Ztipa^opoij^i. 
ZepbynUi 888. 
Zeta, 374. 
Zeugioi, 970. 
a^eugtta, 970. 
Zona, nOjni, •. 
Zotheca. 874. 
Ztyt9t, 804. 
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PROPER NAMES AND THINGS 



AccutBifin a criminal trial, ITS. 

Acheron, 101. 

Actions, real, 155 ; personal, 157 ; 
penal, 160 ; mixed and arbitra- 
ry, 16i. 

Actors, their rank and treatment, 
930 and a. ; their rewards, 94S. 

Admiral, of the fleet, 103. 

Adoption of children, 35. 

Advocates, sometimes hired per< 
sons to applaiid them wnile 
speaking, lo6. 

.£aiies, plebeian and cnrale, 07. 

JBgypt, prediction concerning, 
1 14 ; JSgyptian year, 218. 

JElitts Catus, why called wise, 

rs8. 

^neas, the names of, 100. 

iEolus, god of the winds, 101 ; 
said to have been the inventor 
of sails, 275. 

jEBchvlus,improves tragedy,2a7. 

^scuiapius, worshipped, 180. 

Affronts, punished, loS. 

Agrarian Isws, true natui* of 
them, 417. 

Agriculture, encoaraged, 378. 

Agrippa, hie advice to Augustas, 
lltf; builds the Pantheon, 
210, 300 ; and the harbour of 
Misenum, 282 ; constructs pil- 
lars in the circus, 225 ; and 
several aqueducts, 405. 

Allies, forces of, how raised and 
supported, 247, 248; where 
posted, 252 ; in the camp and 
why, 255 ; on march, 257 ; and 
in battle, 250. 

Altars, 215 : place of refuge, ib. 

Amalthea, the Sibyl, 201. 

Ambustus, his daughters occa- 
sion an important change in 
the government, 80, 81. 

Amphitheatre, 231. • 

Anaximander, or Anazimenes, 
■aid to have Invented dlals,22U. 

Animals, how .yoked, 300; and 
driven. 805. 

Annals, now composed, 104. 

Annalis, L. Villius, proposed a 
law to rei^Qlate the age for 
enjoying offices, 74. • 

Antoninus, his pillar, 403. 

Antonlus, C. expelled from the 
senate, 5. 

Antoriius, M. bismcd for his 
marriage, 330 ; offers a crown 
to Cssar, 104, 206 : bis profu- 
sion, 354. 

Apicias, his luxury and death, 
354. 

ApoUo, names of, 186 ; his tem- 
ple, 300. 

Appeal, liberty of, 77, 168. 

AqoedocU, 307, 405. 



Archers, 240. 

Arches, triuinplhal, 403. 

Argonsuts, 275. 

Aristoplianes, 240. 

Armour, defensive and offeoiiTe, 
25p, 251. 

Asiuius Pollio. founder of the 
first public library, 367. 

Ashes and bones of the dead, 
how gathered, 344 ; and depo- 
sited, 344. 

Assemblies of the people, 54 ; by 
curia, 55 : by centuries, 56 ; by 
tribes, 67 ; broken off by what, 
02; manner of holding the 
assemblies by centuries, ib. ; 
nocturnal assemblies prohibit- 
ed, 137. 

Assian stone, coffins of, 344. 

Athletic games, 296, 297. 

Auction, form of, 40. 

Averruncus, 101, 102. 

Augurs, could not be deprived of 
their office, 107 ; their duties, 
ib. ; their badges, 108. 

Augustus reforms the senate, 4, 
9 ; excludes from the senate 
many who hsd been introduced 
by Cssar, 4 ; limits the time 
of its meeting, 7; regulates 
the Comitla, 71 ; gives his 
vote as an ordinary citizen, ib ; 
becomes master of Uie empire, 
73, 116; declines the title of 
censor, (O ; invested with the 
tribunitian power, 07 ; rejects 
the dictatorship, 105 ; con- 
sults with Agrippa and M»- 
cenas about resigning his pow- 
er, 116; makes a new parti- 
tion of the provinces. 113; and 
first appoints salaries to the 

Srovinclal magistrates, 115, 
10; his descendants might 
have long enjoyed the sove- 
reignty, if he bad possessed 
the wisdom to impose on him- 
self and his successors proper 
restraints tgainst the abuse of 
power, 116 ; artfully establish- 
ed hts authority, ib. ; titles con- 
ferred on him, ib. ; power 
grsnted to him, 118; altars 
erected to him, 110; vows 
made for his safety, ib. ; rules 
at first with great moderation, 
120; gradually enlarges his 
power, ib. ; so humbled the 
spirit of the Romans, that ther 
never after made any joint ef- 
fort to recover their liberty, 



sons to answer on questions of 
law. and obliges the judges 
tQ follow their opinion, 190; 



changes Xbm mode at 
laws, 190 ; assumes Ibe 
of pontifez mazimos,- 105; fas 
superstitionr 9IS: tbe 
August called from hu 
ana why, 216 ; this said to be 
done by an order of the people. 
117, 118 ; restricu the licence 
of divorces, 335 ; atatioiisfleeti 
in different places, 981; hv 
ring, 200 ; wears several ta- 

• nice, 201 ; did not abave fiD 
twenty-five, 30O: sooietiBei 
chpped his beard, and seas- 
ttmee shaved, 300 ; the sum hi 
received in legacies, 354; s 
civic crown and two lanrsl 
branches set up before bis 
gate, 963, 360 ; puts to destb 
some who refused to eniirt, 
946 : refuses the title of Doos- 
nus, 363; adorns Rome, M; 
his vanity on recovering from 
the Parthians the spoils taken 
from Crassos, 400 ; his desib, 
116 ; his tomb, 347. 

Aurora, 184. 

Anspices,manner of taking ,61,A 



B 



Bacchus, 188; his orlgies, A.; 

festival of, 290. 
Bachelors, poniahment of, 144. 
Badges of tae senators, 5 ; em- 

tes, 18 ; kings, 75 ; consuls,?!; 

pr»tor, 85 : dictator, 105 ; en- 

perors, 110; augurs, 196; cen- 
turion, 251. 
Bail, form of, 154. 
Bali, game ef^ 306 ; of four kiads, 

ib. 
Barbers, first introdoced 

Sicily, 900; their shops 

frequented, 301. 
Baths of different kinds, 

first built, 306 ; parts of, 

•—311 ; time and mai 

bathing, 306, 310. 
Bathyllus, pantomtane, 9U. 
Battle, order of, 958. 
Beard, how shaven, 900; aDewsd 

to grow in grief, and to give 

an air of gravity, ib. 
Bears, constellation of, 391 
Bellona, 185. 
BeUows, 185. 

Belt, or girdle, when used, 900. 
Bibulus, weak conduct of, 138. 
Bona Dea, feetivml of; 991. 
Bonds, used in all importsaC 



manner of 



ib. ; allows only particular per-, , contracts, 190 ; exchanged be- 



tween AagustoB and Aatooy, 
4fcc.,ib. 
Books, kiads of, 989. 
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Bootes, coiwtoUatloii of, ML 

Bracelets, S97. 

Breest-pin, S90. 

Breeches, not worn by the Ro- 
mans, 390, 309. 

Bridges, number of, 411. 

Bnitos, the conspiracy of his 
sons, 37. 

Baiidings, public, 308. 

Burial, places of, 841. 

Burning the dead, custom of, 
whence derived and when 
dropped, 337; what persons 
were not burned, ib. ; why 
forbidden in the city, 341. 

Buying and selling, form of, 157, 
]5o. 



Cadmus, brought letters into 
Greece, S5P. 

C«re, the people of, receive the 
Vestal virgins, 33. 

Cesar, Julias, admitted his offi- 
cers and mercenary soldiers 
into the senate, 4 ; vilifies the 
authority of the senate, 10 ; 
abridges the rights of the peo- 
ple, 71 ; oppresses the liberty 
of his coantry, T3 : province 
appointed to him by the senate, 
80 ; reduces the power of the 
consul*, 83; made perpetual 
dictator, lb. 105 ; makes a re- 
view of the people, 01 ; his 
pretext for croising the Rnbi- 
con, 04, 97 ; his popular laws, 
138; proposed to arrange all 
the laws, 140 ; an instance of 
his surprisingpresence of mind 
100; warnea of his desth, 
313 ; regulates the year, 317 ; 
the saying of Sylla concerning 
him, 905; divorces Pompeia, 
and why, 834 : his attention to 
dress, 303, 895 ; why pleased 
with a laurel crown, 204 ; his 
ring, 300 ; his debts and bribes, 
354 ; manner of writing his let- 
ters to the senate, 864 ; about 
things he wished to keep se- 
cret, 305; murdered hi the 
senate house, 73, 304 ; a tem- 
ple and priests consecrated to 
him, 110, 300 ; senators slain 
at his altar, 315. 

Calendars, why so called, 108. 

Calpnrnia, the dream of, 374. 

Camillus, Sp. Farius, was the 
first pretor, 83. 

Camp, form of. 354. 

Candidates, their dress and man- 
ner of canvassing, 60; how 
elected, 05. 

Capital trisls, 100. 

Capitol, soa 

Capitolian marbles, why so call- 
ed, 104. 

Capua punished, 40. 

Carriages, 388—396. 

CaviJins Ruga, the first who 
divorced his wife, 334. 

Castor and Pollux, ISO. 

Catacombs, 347. 

Cato, ordered to be led to pri- 
son, 10, 138 ; sent to reduce 
Cyprus, 184 ; his dress, 980. 

Cavalry, how chosen, 946 ; their 
srms and dress, 951 ; their 

Elare in the camp, 355 ; and in. 
attle, 350. 
Ceilings, how adorned, 409. 
Censors, their institution, 88 ; 



their office, ib. ; their power, 
00, 01 ; discontinued under the 
emperors, 01. 

Censorious, whence called, lb. 

Centuries, their constitution and 
nature, 06, 07, 68. n. 

Centurion, badge of, 851. 

Clerberus, 101. 

Ceres, 183 ; her mysteries, ib. 

Chariot races, 385, 880. 

Charon, ferryman of hell, 101. 
337 ; his boat. 375. 

Chimneys, anciently not used at 
Rome, 373. 

Chorus, why suppressed, 340. 

Christianity, established by Con- 
stantino, 47. 

Christians, their meetings prohi- 
bited, and why, 137 ; often ex- 
posed to wild beasts. 238. 

Cicero, unites the senate with 
the equltes, 16 ; gets the pro- 
vince of Cilicja against his 
will, 80 ; made qusstor, 3 : 
called " Father of his Coun- 
try,'* 117; hindered by a tri- 
bune from making a speech to 
the people, when he resigned 
the consulship, 70 ; promotes 
the ambitious designs of Cesar 
contrary to his own judgment, 
110; is banished, 134 ; his laws, 
MO ; the senate change their 
habit on his account, 170 ; his 
death, 174. 

Cincinnatus, taken from the 
plough to command the Roman 
army, 378. 

Circus Maximns, description of, 
384 ; shows exhibited there, 
225. 

Cities, formalities in founding, 
51, 53 ; in destroying, 58 ; their 
walls sacred, lb. 

Citizens, rights of, 33 ; could not 
lose the freedom of the city 
against their;wili, 47,184; could 
not be scourged, 145. 

Civil law, the, study of, revived 
in Europe, 163. 

Civil trials, 158. 

Classes, into which the people 
were divided, 56; whence clas- 
ses of scholars, Quinctil. 1. 8. 
23. X. 5. 91, and of workmen, 
Columel, i. 0. 7. 

Claudius, P. punished for slight- 
ing the omenn, 197. 

Claudius, emperor, abridges the 
number of holidays, 993. 

Claudius, App. decemvir, 109. 

Claudius Cscux, first elected 
sons of freedom into the se- 
nate, 4 : supposed cause of his 
blindness, 907. 

Cleopatra, swallows avaduabte 
pearl dissolved in vinegar,'335. 

Clients, dole given to, 317. 

Cloacina, 101. 

Clodius, restricts the powers of 
the censors, 91 ; adopted by a 
plebeian, 34 ; made tribune, 
03 ; the enemy of Cicero, ib. ; 
his laws, 133 ; tried for violat- 
ingthe sacred rites of the Bona 
Dea, 136 : killed by the slaves 
of Milo, 145 ; and burned in the 
forum, 349. 

Cloth, how wrought, 207. 

Clothes, of different kinds, 997. 

Coffin, 338 ; how deposited, 344. 

Coins, kinds of,349— 359, Ac; put 
in the mouth of the deceased, 
387. 



Colleges of priests, d^c. 
Colonies, manner of settling, 01; 

of different kinds, 53, S3. 
Columns, kinds of, 408. 
Comedy, ancient, middle, new, 

836, 887 ; writers in each, 835, 



Command, military, how confer- 
red, 55. 
Consdcration of the emperora, 

34tf. 

Consentes, gods so called, 187. 

Constantinople taken by the 
Turks, 54. 

Consuls, respect shown them by 
the senate. 7 ; by others, 77 ; 
their powers, 10, 76, 77, 845, 
846 ; when instituted, 78 ; thehr 
badges, 76 ; time of entering 
on tneir office, 78 ; with what 
solemnities this was done, 70 ; 
their provinces, 79 ; from what 
order created, 80 ; their legal 
age, 81 ; their state under the 
emperors, 89. 

Consuls elect, first asked their 
opinion in the senate, 8, and 
why, 78. • 

Cooks, from Sicily, 315^ 

Com, given to the poorer citi- 
zens, 133, 147. 

Coruncanius, the first who gave 
his advice fireely, 198; first 
plebeian pootifex maxlmus, 
199. 

Couches,for reclining on at meat, 
303, 304 ; usual number of in a 
room, 304 ; their form, 805 ; 
and covering, 304 ; funeral 
couches, 339. 

Crassus. wealth of, 358. 

Criminals, dress of, 61, 170 ; after 
sentence, used anciently to be 
punished without delay; but 
this was altered by Tiberius, 
170 : how treated after death, 
181, 344. 

Crowns, given as rewards, 963 ; 
used at feasts, 313 ; put on the 
head of the deceased, 337. 

Cups, kinds of, 384, 385. 

Cupid, 184. 

Curio, turns two theatres into an 
amphitheatre on the same day. 
248, 943 ; his corruption ana 
fate, 354. 

Curios DentatDS, 308. 

Cybele pnests of, 187, 807. 

Cyclops, 185. 

Cypress, used at Funerals, 837. 



Dedslns, said to have invented 

sails, 375. 
Damage, repaired, 161. 
Daughters, how named, 88. 
Da)', division of, 210 ; common 

and holy days, 980. 
Debtors,cruel law conceming,84. 
Decalogue, written on 8tone,3d0. 
Decamping, manner of, 257. 
Decemvirs, why created, 108. 
Dessert, fruits and sweet-meats, 

305. 
Devoted to one*s service, origin 

of the phrase, 118. 
Dials, first invented, 280. 
Diana, 186 ; her temple, 400. 
Dice, game of, 397. 
Dictator, first made, 104 ; causes 

of creating this magistrate, ib ; 

his badges and power, 104, 105; 

this office intermitted for ISO 
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jeanlMfore flylU^lOft; abolish- 
ed after Um death of Csaar, ib. 

Dicutonhip^ objoct of Ua inaUtu- 
lion, 106, 107. 

Dischargo* militarr, SM. 

DlscipUne of the troops, S53, 

Dishet^kinds of,314; how broufht 
to, 10&, 31S. 

Divorces, form of, 333.. 

Dofs, employed to guard the 
tenples, 360 ; wtw impalod, ib. 

Donatlona, kind^ of, 41. 

Door, opened outwards, 369 ; se> 
carod by bars, Ac, 370. 

Dowries, diversity of, 330. 

Dramatic entertainments, first 
totroduced from a religious 
motive, tS4 ; often interrupted 
by the people calling for other 
showa, MS. 

Dreas, of men, 986, 987 ; to pob- 
bc and private, 200; of wo- 
men, 987, 904, 395 ; of boys 
and girls, 988 ; of soldiers, 953, 
999 ; of generals in a triumph, 
966, 991 ; of senatora, 990 ; of 
prieata, 195, 196, 205, 906, 909, 
988 ; of poor people, 991 ; and 
of slaves, SOI ; of the dead, 
337. 

Drinking healths, 396. 

Driver, of carriages, 306. 

Drosns, Livius, laws of, 141 ; and 
death, ib. ; his saying about hia 
house, 355. 

Duillns, colemn erected to ho- 
nour of, 403. 



S 



Xai>rings, 906. 

SdicU, of the pnBtor,84; of other 

Bn«gistrates, 85. 
I Bgyptians, embalmed their dead, 
^ Ml, inventors of liieroglyphics 

and letters, 350. 
Election of magistrates widerthe 

republic, 58, 65. 69, 74 ; under 

the emperors, 7). 
Emancipation of children, 35. 
Embalmtog, cause of it, 341. 
Emperors, their titles, 116, 117 ; 

tlieir power, 1 18 ; their badges, 

119. 
Entertainments, expenses of, II- 

roiited bylaw, 131, 185, 139; of 

diflTerent kinds, 301, 316, 317. 
Entrails, how inspected, 913. 
Ephori at Sparta, resembled the 

tribunea at Roane, 04. 
Epicurus, his gardens, 377. 
Epiteph, form of, 343. 
Equestrian order, its institution, 

17, 18 ; badges and office, 18. 
Estimate of fortunes, how made, 

56,89. 
Evander brought lettera from 

Greece into Latium, 359. 
Euripides, improves tragedy, 

936. 
Evidence, kinds of, 175. 
Exceptions, how expressed, 150. 
Executioner, 193. 
Exercises, kinds of, 306 ; to the 

army, 997. 
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Fabina, his manner of declaring 
war on Carthi^e, 986. 

Fabioa Maximus, prodictator, 
104. 

Falsehood, punished, 90, 149. 

Family, right of, 34. 



Fanatics, whence called, 900. 

Fanners, kinds oi; 379. 

Fascinus, 191. 

Patea, 18& 

Father, right of, 35. 

Faunut, 190. 

Fencea, kinds of, 384. 

Fertility of different, soils, 869. 

Festivals, stated, 390 ; movable, 
993; occasional, ib.; number 
of, hurtful, 293. 

Fines, extent of, 131. 

Fish, the Romana fond of, 314. 

Fish-ponds, value of, 355. 

Flamen of Jupiter, 4, 905, 341. 

Flamhiina, destruction of, 104. 

Flavins, why made adile, 198. 

Flax, for what used, 383. 

Fleet, RoniMB, where stationed, 
103,989. 

Flora, 100 ; festival of, 991. 

Flutes, of different ktoda, 940, 
941. 

Foreigners, their state at Rome, 
disagreeable, 54, 140. 

Foundiinga, atate ef, Plto. Ep. x. 
71,79. 

Fox, why burned as a aacriftce 
to Cerea, 183. 

Freedmen, insolence of, 373. 

Freedom of the city, first granted 
to physicians and the profea- 
aors of the liberal arta by C»- 
sar, 139. 

Friends, how seme teetified tlieir 
affection, 343, 344. 

Fwierals, why ao moch attended 
to, 335; public and private, 338; 
funeral couches, 839 ; private 
funerals celebrated by ni|^t, 
and public by day, 339 ; cere- 
moniea of both, ib.~348 ; fu- 
neral procession, 339 : funeral 
oration, 340 ; first made by Po- 
pUcoia to honour of Brntna, ib ; 
and by Catulua, to praise of his 
mother, Popilia, 341 ; funeral 

Eiie, 349 i animala thrown tolo 
^ 343 ; Bome persons come to 
life on it, ib. 
Furies, 188. 



Oragofy, pope, 

year, 917. 
Ouantiana, iqipototmsot oC,4l35. 



Ul, 



Galleys of war, diflknlty to un- 
derstanding their conatruction, 
977, n. ; Mr. Howell's theory, 
ib.— 978, n. 

Gamea, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, 994 ; of the circna, ib. ; 
private, 397, 398. 

Gardens, 376. 

Gates, how adorned, 369; of 
Rome, 397. 

Genius, 188. 

Germans, their manner of con- 
jecturing futurity, 199. 

Gladiators, difEBrent kinds of, 
930 ; where exhibited, 931 ; 
their manner of fighting, 933 ; 
prizea given to the victors, ib. 

Glaas, invention of, 875. 

Gods, 181—180; mtoisters, 191— 
904. 

Government, of Rome, originally 
aristocratical, 57 ; brought to a 
just eqailibrinm, 96; worst kind 
of despotism under the empe- 
rors, 190. 

Gracchi, laws of, 147 ; fate, 96. 

Graces, 184, 

Grain, kinds of, 383. 

Greeks, to crief, cut thehr hair 
and ahaved their beard, 300. 



Hadrian revkvea the custom of 
letting the beard grow. 9n. 

Hair, perfumed at feasu,319; 
how dressed by women, 99t ; 
hy men, S09 ; not cut at ssa, 
801 : method of polling o« 
email hairs, 300. 

Harbours, how fortified, 9B4u 

Hay, okaking of, 384. 

Heathens, whence nasaed, 47. 

Heirs, bow appointed, 43. 

Helena, 190. 

Heliogabalns. Ihst wore n sobe 
of pure silk, 907. 

Heralds, or public criers. Ml. 

Hercules, his labonn, 189. 

Hermodorus, 108. 

Hesperides,the fiibutons 
and golden andes of, ' 

Biero, Dis regontions conceiv- 
ing the letting of lands m Stci< 
ly adopted by the Romans, 137. 

Htoroglyphics, nse of, 390. 

Hills of Rome, 306. 

Hospitality, tovioiahie, 813. 

Hou^glasses, 166. 

Household gods, 188. 

Houses, reculatione concenunf , 
38, 80, 867 ; rent and prices m 
355. 

Human sacrifices, 914,915, 911. 

Hymaoi ds -ses, 100, 838. 



Idolatry, origto of, 841. 

niegithnate children, slate ti, 
330. 

Zmagea, what and where keyt, 
91 ; carried at funerals, 3IIL 

Indian wise men bwned then- 
selves, 337 ; also wives en the 
piles of their hnsbatMls. 813. 

Inmnts, often exposed, 3S. 

Ingrafttog, manner of, 386. 

Inheritances, ri^t of, 43 ; ftna 
of entering upon, 44. 

Injuries, how punished. 161. 

Inns, anciently few, 818. 

Instruments, used m wriMag, 
361 ; to husbandry, 380; fcr 
fixing burdens on the backs of 
slaves, 389 ; for driving sai- 
mab in a carrii^e. 804. 

Interest of money, 336. 

Interrex, particuUra concenlaf , 
59, 79, 74, 76. 

Interring the dead, meet andeat, 
337, 341 ; and most natural J37. 

Imeritts, revivee the atndy of 
the civil law, 159. 

Italians, their right, 46, 49. 

Janus, how represented, 167; 
his temple, 400. 

Jews, their manner of baiial.343, 

Judges, of different kinds, 161, 
163; appointment of, 164: 
chosen from what order, 171. 

Jnd^ent, manner of pronoeac- 
ing, 166 ; ita effects, 107. 

Jugurthine war, 96. 

Julian year, 917. 

Juno, how repreaented, 189. 

Jupiter, his name and attiibotes, 
181, 181 

Jury, choice of, 179. 

J ttstinian reducea tlie Ronaa law 
toto order, 151. 
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Lamps, their conatnictlon, 170. - 

Landea etutes, too lari^, hurt- 
fiU, S8ft : the valuo of lands In 
Italy, raisod by a law of Tra- 
jan, 885,71. 

Lartius, first dictator, 104. 

Latins, their righta, 48. 

Latin tongue, the Italian states, 
prohibited the use of it, SM. 

Laorentia, nurse of Romulos, 
304. 

LaTetna, 190. 

Laws of Rome, at tirst few, 107; 
of the XIL Tables, 100, 197; 
caases of new laws, 194 ; time 
between proposing and passing 
a law, 50, 01 ; how psesed, 03, 
05, 00, 70 : certain laws ex- 
cite great contentioo, 05 ; bv 
what name distinguished, 194; 
species of the Roman law, 
190 ; laws of the emperors, 
17, 150 ; collected by the order 
of Justinian, 151 ; those made 
at different times, 130—150. 

Lawyers, origin of, 198 ; manner 
of consulting them, ib* ; under 
the republic, not permitted to 
take fees, 190 : Umited to a 
certain sum under the empe- 
rors, ib. ; their education, lb. ; 
eminent lawyer*, lb. 

Leda,100. 

liOgaeies, how left, 43. 

Legions, etymology of the word, 
1 ; how many raised at differ- 
ent times, 940; division of 
each, 948 ; oflHcers, 951. 

Lemnos, workshop of Vulcaans, 
185. 

Lentulus, degraded, 5. 

Letters, of the alphabet, 350; 
euistles, 305 ; ingenious modes 
of conveying, 305. 

Liberty, riglu of, 33 ; whence 
the loss of it maybe dated, 
00 ; causes of its subversion, 
10, 90, 73, 79, 80, 00, 115, Ac. 

Libraries, 9iB0. 

Lidnius Stole, 81. 

Lictors, 75, 70, 139. 

Lieutenants, the number assign- 
ed to proconsuls. 111; their 
office, in. 

Lhnits of the empire, 419. 

Linen, not woni by the Romans, 
991, 307, 371. 

Litters, when introduced, 900. 

Liver, sometltnes thought to be 
wanting In victims, 913. 

Livios Andronicus, the first wri- 
ter of plays at Rome, 935. 

Locks, keys, bolts, Ac, 370. 

Loom, parts of, 371, 379. 

Lots, used in prognosticating 
future events, IV9. 

Lottery, a kind of, 398. 

Luna, 188. 

Lunatics, whence named, 901. 



Machfanee, used in sieges, 971— 
974 ; for hauling ships, 964. 

Macenas, intrusted by Augustus 
with the charge of the city, 
108 ; his advice much respect- 
ed by that emperor, lb., 71, 



110; hie tower, 849; effemi- 
nate in his dress, 900 ; said to 
have invented the art of wilt- 
ing short-hand, 191. 

Msnius, his column, 403. 

Magistrates, at different times, 
79 ; their functions more ex- 
tensive than among us, 73 ; 
division of, 74; ordinary ma- 
gistrates under the republic, 
70—101 ; under the emperors, 
101—103; extraordinary ma- 
gistrates, 103—109 ; ptovlncial 
magistrates, 110—115. 

Manufactures, woilen, 371. 

Manure, kinds of, 370. 

March, order of, 957. 

Marins, rose from a conraion sol- 
dier, 950 ; seven times consul, 
89; faithless and ambitious, 
80^ 00, 181 ; cruel, 104 ; first 
enlisted sokUers from the low- 
est class, 944 ; made several 
changes in military art, 947, 
909. 

Market-places, at Rome, 401. 

Marriage, only between Roman 
citizens, 34 ; anciently prohibi- 
ted between patricians and 
plebeians, ib.. 91 ; as some- 
times between neighbouring 
districts, 330; encouragemenu 
to ; 144 ; different forms of, 
398, 390. 

Mais, 185 ; his shield, ib. ; his 
temple, 400. 

Marslc war, 49 ; cause of, 141 : 
very destructive, ib. 

Marsyas, punishment of, 409. 

Masks, their varieties and uses, 



Mast, the andent sMpe bad hut 

one, 980. 
Master of bone, 109. 
Measures, of length, 357 ; of ca- 
pacity, 358. 
Medals, 359. 
Menander, 930. 
Mepbites, 101. 
Mercenary servants, 99 ; troops, 

948. 
Mercury, 185 : Images of, 180. 
MeruU kiUs himself, 905. 
Metellus Numldicus, banished, 

131. 
Metellus loses his sight, 11, 906. 
Milo, was dictator in Lanuvium 

when candidate for consulship 

at Rome, 39. 
Minerva, 189; ber shield, lb.; 

festival, 991. 
Ministers of religion, 101. 
Minos, 191. 

MInoritv, years of, 140. 
Monarchy, re-established. 115. 
Money, when coined, 340 ; how 

computed, 359 ; Interest of,365. 
Months, division of, 916, 910; 

only ten under Romulus, 917 ; 

two added by Numa, ib. 
Morra, game m, 396. 
Moiiming,mamier of,300,S40,347. 
Mulciber, a name of Vulcan, 185. 
Municipal towns, 51 ; net obliged 

to receive the Roman laws 

unless they chose, ib. 
Muses, 180. 
Music, warlike Instruments of, 

957. 

N 

Names of the Romans, 99. 
Naval aikirs, 979, 970. 



Necklaces, 997. 

Neptune, 183; why hostile to 
the Trojuu, 184. 

Nereides, 184. 

Nero, colossus of, 931 ; sets 
Rome on fire, 308; curious 
ceiling of his dining-room, 375. 

New Style, when first adopted la 
England, 917. 

Noblemen, voung, how instruct- 
ed in public bnaineiis. 4; In 
jurisprudence, 190 ; and in the 
art of war, 111,955. 

Nobles, why so called, 91 ; on 
them the bad emperors chiefly 
exercised their cruelty, 190. 

Numa, his laws, 143. 

Number of the people, how 
certatned, 56. 

Nymphs, 185, 101. 



Oath, form of, 105 ; the multiply- 
ing of oaths hurtful, 118 ; mi- 
litary oath, 947. 

Oceanus, 184. 

Officers in the army, 951, 959 ; in 
the navv, 983. 

Omphale, 9n. 

Orestes, tried for the murder of 
his mother, 178. 

Ostracism, what, ib. 

Oxen, always used in ploughing, 
381 ; how trained, lb. 



Pagans, whence named, 47. 
Palatine mount, 390. 
Pales, 100 ; festival of, 991. 
Pallas, 189 ; her image, lb. 
Palms, first given to victors at 

games, 990. 
Pan, 100. 
Pantheon, 390. 

Pantomimes, 941; composers, Ib. 
Paper made of the papyrus, 300 ; 

of linen rags, 301. 
Parchment, first made, 300. 
Patches, why used, 900. 
Patricians, 1, 90, 91. 
Patrons and clients, their strict 

union, 90. 
Pavemenu, how adorned, 375. 
Pay, military, 908. 
Pearla, value of, 395. 
People, power of, 15, 80, 103; 

common people of the country 

more respectable than of the 

city, 10 ; their assemblies, 54. 
Peijnry, punishment of, 119. 
Perukes, when first used, 300. 
Petreius, his bold answer to 

Casar, 13. 
Phoniclans, first inrentors of 

sailhig, letters, and astronomy, 

975. 
Plebeians, 1. 10. 
Plough, form of, 380 ; manner of 

ploughing, ib. 
Pluto, 187. 
Plutns, 183. 

Poles, of the heavens, 304. 
Pomona, 101. 
Pompeius, Sext, why called 

the son of Neptune, 183. 
Pompey made consul, 89 ; sent 

against the pirates,! 37; aaainst 

Mithridates, 149 ; his exhibition 

of wUd beasts, 998 ; first built 

a theatre of hewn stone, 949 ; 

device of his ring, 996; his 

death, 904. 
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Pontiffs, I9S, 105. 
PontluB, Sanuiite fenerml, 70. 
PoplicoLa, laws of, 70, 77. 
PoDMBa, bathed in aasot' milk, 

Portleoa,iuefl of, 307, 40S. 

Possession, form of cUiming,I5S. 

Posts, institation of, 410. 

Pretor, institution and power of. 
8S ; at first one, ib. ; a second 
added, ib. ; the nomber of pre* 
tors Increased, 80 ; the city 

{iretoi^the chief, 84; his edicts, 
b.; bad(es,85 ; and attendants, 
80 ; manner of administering 
justice, 168, 155 ; how he pro- 
nounced sentence ina criminal 
trial, 178. 

Prastorian cohorts,S61, S08; camp 
of, ib. 

Prayers, how made, 911, 310. 

President, of a feast, 300. 

Priapus, 188. 

Priests, of different kinds, 101— 
010 ; of particular deities, 004 ; 
of Jupiter, ib. ; of Mars, 005 ; 
of Pan, 206 ; of Hercules, 907 ; 
of Cybele, ib. ; of Vesta, ib. ; 
what their emoluments were 
is uncertain, 9l0; by whom 
elected, 00, 135, 109, 107 < their 
servants, 910. 

Proconsuls and Proprstors, ori- 
gin of the naroe,110; provinces 
assigned to them, ib. ; they set 
out from the city with great 
pomp, 111 ; their power in the 
provinees, ib. ; manner of ad- 
ministering justice, ib. ; their 
exactions, 1 19; return to Rome 
as private citizens, unless they 
triumphed* 113. 

ftocurator of Judsa, 115. 

Property, right of, SO ; modes of 
acquiring, 30. 

Proscription of citizens, 134. 

Proserpina, 188. 

Provinces, rights of, 40 ; taxes 
imposed on them, 50 ; new 
partition by Augustus, 113. 

Provincial magistrates under the 
republic, 110— 113; under the 
emperors, 113, 114, 115. 

Punishments, 170 ; military, 967. 

Purification, manner of, 58, 345. 

Pylades, f&mous pantomine, 941. 



QusestorSfWhy so called,08; their 
office, 00; under the emperors, 
100 ; it gave admission into 
the senate, 3. 



R 



Ram, a machine in war, 979. 

Reaping, manner of, 384. 

Reclining at sapper, when intro- 
duced, 303, 804; manner of, ib.; 
and cause of, 319. 

Registers of all public transac- 
tions, 19 ; kept in the treasury, 
IS. 

Republic, causes of its ruin, 10, 
90,80,89,06,110,110. 

Review of the people, instituted 
by Servlus, 50 ; when and how 
made, 57, 58, 80, 01. 

Rewards, military, 963, 964. 

Rhea, 167. 

Rhodians, their regulations con- 
cerning naval ainlrs, 140. 

Rights of citizens, 30 ; could not 



be taken from any one against 
his will, 47 ; diminution of, 48. 

Rings, much used, 908, 900. 

Rivers, sources sacred, 101. 

Roads, bow paved, 410. 

Robbery, punishment of, 161. 

Robigus, Kobigo, 101 ; feast of 

« 991. 

Romania, why so called, 69. 

Romans, how divided. 1, 91 ; 
anciently weighed their mo- 
ney, and did not count it, 30 ; 
caatious in admitting new sa- 
cred rites, 47 ; their respect 
for the ministers of religion, 
103; passionately fond of 
races, 995 ; of shows of gladi- 
ators, 934 ; and of uncommon 
sights, 949 ; almost always en- 
gaged in wan, 944: as remark- 
able for enduring labour as for 
courage, 371; long unacquaint- 
ed with naval affairs,975; care- 
ful to wear the toga in foreign 
countries^ 986; usually went 
with their heads bare, 304; 
when covered, ib. ; allowed 
their hdr to grow in mourning, 
300 ; their ancient simplicity, 
919; their luxury .and the cause 
of it,ib.; at first sat at meat,303; 
borrowed the custom of reclin- 
ing from the East, ib. ; began 
their feasts with prayer, 319 ; 
and ended them ia the same 
manner, 998. 

Rome, built, I ; taken stnd bamt 
by the Oaula, 39, 367; and 
under Nero, 968 ; adorned by 
Augustus, ib. ; its streets nar- 
row, ib. ; its gates, 307 -, and 
bridges, 411, 419; its Latin 
name, why concealed,974, 416; 
more probable account of its 
origin, 414>-410. 

Romulus, founds Rome, and di- 
vides the Romans into three 
tribes, 1 ; ranked among the 
Koda, 190; his contest with 
Remus, 197. 

Roofs, form of, 374. 

Rope-dancers, 941. 

Rowers, how they sat, 970. 

Rubicon, the boundary of Ce- 
sar's province, 04. 

Rutilus, plebeian censor, 88. 



S 



S, this letter anciently used in- 
stead of R, 144, 146. 

Sacred rites, 910 ; how perform- 
ed. 213, 914. 

Sacrifices, 911 ; to the dead, 345. 

Sails, invention of, 975 ; how ad- 
justed, 981. 

Sallust, the historian, excluded 
from the senate, 4 ; made pm- 
tor by Cesar, to recover his 
senatorian dignity, 5. 

Salt, much used, 319. 

Sandals, how fastened, 909. 

Satires, whence named, 935. 

Saturn, 167 ; festival of, 939. 

Sataminus, his laws, 131 ; slain 
by Marins, ib. 

Scaurus, his theatre, SH9. 

Scenery of theatres, 944. 

Scipio Africanus, 82, 00, III. 

Nasica kills Gracchus, 

06 ; pontifez roaximus, 105. 

Scribes, or notaries, 131. 

Seasons, 168. 

Senate, its iostitution, 1 ; num- 



ber, ib. ; prince of , 9, 3 : fieed- 

men admitted into, 4; by whom 
assembled, 5; places and times 
of meeting, 6 ; quorfp oC 7 ; 
manner of b<ridlng and coo- 
sulting the, ib., 8 ; manner of 
making a decree, 10, II : fonm 
of writin| it, 19 ; not valid,nA* 
less earned to the treassry, 
13 ; rarely reversed, ib. ; pow- 
er of the, 13, 14 ; force of Ha 
decrees, 15 ; little regarded in 
the last ages of the repeUic 
15 ; apparently incr^ed by 
Augustus and Tiberius, 16; 
to establish despotism, ib.; 
judges of crimes, 179. 

Senate of Grecian cities, 58. 

Senators, choice of, 9 : Uwirage, 
3 ; chos«n by the censors, tb. ; 
fortune of, 4 ; their badges. 
5 ; order in which they were 
asked,Uie!r opinion, 8 ; manner 
of delivering it, 9, 10. 11 ; 
were not to be intbrrupted 
9 ; their privileges 14 -, tteir 
servility to the emperors, 110. 

Seneca, wrote some tragediss, 
940. 

Sentence, form of, in civil trials, 
155 ; in criminal trials, 177. 

Sepulchres, dedicated to the in- 
jemal gods, 96 ; where boiH, 
849,343; by whom, how. 3M. 

Servants, of the magistntw, 
f91, of the priesta, 910. 

Servitudes, of lands, 38w 

Servius Tullins, institutes the 
census, 56 ; made many laws, 
106 ; the first who coined mo- 
ney, 340. 

Sewers, very large, 405. 

Sextius, first plebeian consul, 61. 

Ships, Uieir first construciise, 
375; different kinds of, 178, 
970 ; chief parU of a ship, 279, 
980 ; how manned, 289 ; navsl 
affairs, ib. ; manner of em- 
barking, 264 ; order of batlls, 
365 ; method of transpwttaic 
ships by land, 384; size tf 
trading vessels, 365. 

Shoes, kinds,892 ; for horses,9Bl 

Short-hand, art of, 131, 199; 
quickness of, 366. 

Sibylline books, 301 ; keepen, 
302. 

Sicily, the first country reduced 
to the form of a province, SO- 

Sicinius, causes the plebeians to 
retire to Mens Sacer, 09. 

Siege, form of, 960, 974. 

Silk, long known before silk- 
worms were Introduced. 29?. 

Sir, equivalent to dominUs, 363. 

Skeleton, introduced at feasts, 
326. 

Slaves, how made, 93; their 
treatment, 25, 36 ; their valas, 
35, n. ; of different kinds, 27 ; 
how made free, 37 ; their 
names from their occupations, 
30, a. — 39, n. ; their manu- 
mission restricted by law, 10, 
133, 137 : punishment of, 26, 
181 ; their dress, 301 ; not al- 
lowed to serve in the army 
but in dangerous junctures, 
38; 'such as obtruded them- 
selves, were sometimes put to 
death, 946 ; slaves who fntsled 
the hair, 905 ; shaved, 301 : 
cooked victuals, 315 ; carved, 
and waited at table, ib. ; wrote 
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letters end booUf 305 ; watcli- 
•d at the gate, SM ; took care 
of the atriain, a7S ; Of the bed- 
chamberat fl»<; dreseed treee 
377; cultivated the ground, 
379, 389 ; canried tnirdeni, >ee- 
dans, and littera, 338. 

Slingers, M9. 

Soil, qoalities of a good, 379. 

Sol, 188 ; the fame with Mithraa, 
ib. 

Soldiera, enlisted, 1, 45, 945, S«6 ; 
different kinds of, M7, M8; 
divided into diffsrent ranks, 
948; their arms and dress, 
950, 951, 958, 999 ; their order 
and djscipllne,whenencamped, 
955, 950 ; on march, 957 ; in 
battle, 958 ; their rewards, 903, 
904 ; punishments, 987 ; pay 
and discharge, 908, 909. 

Solon, the lawgirer, 108, 937. 

Sons, how freed from the power 
of their father, 35. 

Sophocl^s^mproves tragedy ,939. 

Sosirenes, regalates year, 917. 

Sowing, manner of, 383, 883. 

Spectacles, their effects, 999. 

tpurinna, predicts the death of 
CiBsar, 913. 

Stage-plays, first instituted, 934 ; 
chiefly of three kinds, 930; 
often prohibited, 949. Tacit. 
Ann. Iv. 14. xiii. 45. Saet. 
Ner. 10. Dom. 7. Plin. Pan. 40. 

Stsges, along the road, 410. 

SUodards, kinds of, 99, 959, 900. 

Stipulations, form of, 950, 158. 

Stirrups, the Romans had none, 
147, 951. 

Stockings, ndi worn by the Ro- 
mans, 999, 993 

Stoics, whence named, 409. 

Style, old and new, 917. 

Superstition of the Romans, 09, 
900, 999, 993, 979, 983. 

Supper, the principal meal, 301 ; 

Slace of, 903, 374 ; dress for, 
11 ; parts of, 314 ; mtuic, dtc, 
in time of, 310. 

Swearing to support whatever 
laws were passed, when first 
enforced, 131, 138. 

Sylla, his choice of senators, 3 ; 
usurpation, 139, 134 ; cruelty, 
ib. ; Increased the number of 
the ouastiones perpetua, 87 ; 
abridges the power of the tri- 
bunes, 90 ; his laws, 134 ; both 
rewards and punishes the 
slaves of Sulpicius for betray- 
ing him, 148 ; why he ordered 
his body to be burned, 337. 

Sylfaaus, 190. 



Tables, 305 ; of different forms, 
ib. ; bow consecrated, 319. 

Tarquinius, king, expelled, 75 ; 
on what day, i8. 

Taxes, various kinds of, 45 ; re- 
mitted, ib. 

Teeth, care of, 990. 

Temples, 910, 398 ; ornament of 
their front and roof, 374. 

Tents, form of, 955. 



Terminus, his temple, 190. 

Testaments, how made, 41 ; an- 
ciently made In the Comitia 
Curlata, 55. 

Tethys, 184. 

Thanksgivinn,. how made. 919. 

Tlieatres, at first prohibited, 949; 
built by Scanrus, ib. ; Curio 
and Pompey, ib. ; Ac. ; their 
construction, 943, «. 

Theft, how punished, 100. 

Theooosius abolishes the hear 
then worship at Rome, 910. 

Thespis. said to have invented 
tragedy, 937. 

Thetis, 184. 

Things, division of, 80. 

Thracians, curious custom of, 
178 ; their wives bum them- 
selves on the piles of their 
husbands, 343. 

Threshing, manner of, 384. 

Tiberius, deprived the people of 
the right of voting, 71 ; sum 
he left at his death, 354. 

Tiles, tax lakl on, 374. 

Tiro, freedman of Cicero, 191. 

Titan, 187. 

Tombs, form of, 345. 

Top, different from trochos, 307. 

Torture, used only on slaves, 
175 ; instrument of, ib. 

Towers, in sieges, 979 ; in ships, 
981. 

Towns, how attacked, 900 ; and 
defended, 974. 

Trade, not respected, 4, 100; 
hurtful consequences of this, 
90. 

Tragedy, writers of, 937. 

Trajans pillar, 403. 

Trees, how propagated, 385. 

Trials, civil, 159 ; how conduct- 
ed, ib., 105, 174; criminal, be- 
fore the people, 100; before 
inquisitors and the praetors, 
171 ; how conducted, 174. 

Tribes, three at first, 1, 08s when 
increased, ib. ; how divided, 1, 
08. 

Tribonian, the chief of those 
lawyers who composed the 
Corpus juris, 151 

Tribunes of the commons, when 
created, 93; their power at 
first small, 93; afterwards 
exorbitant, 93, 94 ; abridged bv 
Sylla, 90 ; in a manner anni- 
hilated by Julius Casar, 97 ; 
conferred on Augustus, ib. ; at 
first not admitted into the se- 
nate, 11. 

Tribunes, military, number of, in 
a legion, 1SI,95I. 

Tripods, of different kinds, 909. 

Triumpn, whence called, 905 ; 
naval triumph, 987. 

IViumviri, 79; consecrate a 
temple and divine honours to 
C«sar, 915. 

Trophies, use of, 404 ; little used 
by the Romans, ib. 

Tutelage, right of, 44. 
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Tacona, 190. 



Valerius Corvns, 69. 

Venus, her names, dbc., 184. 

Verdict of a jury, 177. 

Verres, said to have been re- 
stored from banishment by the 
infiuence of Cicero, 174 ; cause 
of his death, ib. 

Vertumnus, 190. 

Vespasian, the first who made 
laws without consulting the 
senate, 17; the sum he said 
was necessary to support the 
state, 354. 

Vesta, the ^dess of fire, .183. 

Vestal virgins, 907. 

Victims, white, from the ilver 
Clitumnus, 914. 

Villas, how laid out, 370. 

Villius, why called AiinALis, 74. 

Vineyuds, 387; how plsnled, 
lb. ; Ac. 

Virginia, kiUed by her father, 109. 

Virtues, worshipped, 191. 

Vitellius, luxury of, 315, 310. 

Undertaker, of funerals, 390. 

Vomit, custom of taking, before 
and after supper, 310. 

Vows, how mane, 911. 

Drns, how made, 344. 

Usurers, cruelty, 34 ; art, 350. 

Vulcanus, 185 ; Us workshop, lb. 

W 

War, how proclaimed, 944. 

Watch-word, how g^ven, 990. 

Wealth, instances of, S53, 354. 

Weeks, division of time by, not 
used by the ancient Romans, 
918 ; introduced under the em- 
perors, ib. ; week-days named 
from (ne planets, ib. 

Weijrhts, English and Roman, 

94V. 

Wheel for raising water, 349. 

Wife, properties of a good, 371. 

Windows, how made, 375. 

Winds, 191, 388. 

Wine, manner of making, 317 ; 
kinds of, 318—393 ; used to be 
boiled, that it might keep, 390. 

Witnesses,fonn of making them, 
153 ; different kinds of, 173 ; 
how summoned. 100, 170. 

Women, excluded from Inheri- 
tances, 150 ; their clothes, 987; 
shoes, 999, 993; head-dress, 
994 ; paint, 990 ; Industry, 371 ; 
apartment in Greece, 378. 

Wood, used for firing, 373. 

Writing, materials for, 359, 300 ; 
manner of, 301. 



Tear, how divided by Romulus, 
910 ; by Numa, ib. ; by Julius, 
CiMar, 917 ; by pope Gregory, 
ib. ; by the EgypUans, 918. 

Tonng men, at what age they as- 
sumed the toga virilis, 988 ; 
peculiari^in their manner of 
wearing ft for the first year, 
989; when they began to shave, 
300; consecrated the first 
growth of the beard, and also 
their hair, to some deity, ib. 



THE END. 



